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INTRODUOTION. 


The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  situated  between  89""  48'  and  42""  16' 

north  latitude,  and  between  74^  42'  and  80^  86'  west  longitnde  from 

Greenwich.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York  and  Lake  Erie; 

on  the  east  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  being  separated  from  the 

latter  state  by  the  Delaware  river.    Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 

three  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 

width  C'  except  at  the  angle  at  Lake  Erie  where  it  is  one  hundred  and 

seventy-five ").    It  contains  an  area  of  28,808,448  acres,  of  which  Only 

about  16,004,962  were  improved  in  1888. 

"Faob  of  thb  OouNTBT.-^Noitate  in  the  Union  presents  a  greater  varlefy  of  sar- 
Ikoe  than  Pennaylvania.  Though  they  do  not  rise  to  any  great  elevation  (seldom 
above  2,000  feet),  ite  mountains  spread  over  about  one-fourth  of  the  state  In  paraUel 
ridges,  in  a  direction  generally  Arom  northeast  to  southwest,  and  oocupy  the  south- 
em,  central  and  eastern  counties.  Though  all  forming  parts  of  the  great  Appala- 
chian chain,  they  are  known  by  various  local  appellations.  Gommencing  below 
ESaston,  on  the  Delaware,  we  have  the  South  mountain ;  then  in  ord^r,  proceeding 
west  or  northwest,  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain  (both  entering  the  state  firom 
New  Jersey,  and  passing  southwest  into  Maryland),  and  the  Broad  mountain, 
which  lies  south  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  We  now  cross  the  river 
Just  mentioned,  but  still  have  with  us  the  Broad  mountain,  under  the  name  of  the 
Tuscarora ;  passing  whjch,  we  come  'upon  another  ridge,  lying  mostly  south  of  the 
Juniata  river,  known  as  Sideling  Hill ;  which  is  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  Allegheny 
mountains  proper,  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Descending  the  very  gpradual  Ohio  slope,  we  cross  two  inferior  but  well- 
defined  chains,  known  as  Laurel  and  Ghestnut  Ridges.  As  before  stated,  these 
mountains  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height ;  the  South  mountain  is  within  1,000,  and  the 
Blue  mountains  within  1,600  feet  Broad  mountain  is  said  to  rise  higher  above  its 
immediate  base  than  the  Allegheny  range,  but  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  elevation 
above  the  sea.  These  diflferent  ranges  are  separated  by  valle3rs,  now  contracted 
within  narrow  limits,  and  now  spreading  out  to  a  width  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles.  The  entire  belt  in  Pennsylvania  spreads  over  a  space  of  two  hundred  miles — 
the  greatest  breadth  the  Allegheny  range  attains  in  its  whole  course  from  Maine  to 
Alabama.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  the  mountains  become  high  and  rug- 
ged  hills ;  the  west  is  also  hilly,  and  the  southeast  and  northwest  moderately  so,  but 
occasionally  level.  The  rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  cutting  their  way 
through  the  table-land,  present  sometimes  precipitous  shores  of  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  many  valleys  bear  evident  marks  of  their  having  been  formed 
by  running  water." 
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**Climate. — The  climate  of  Pennsylvania  is  variable,  and  liable  to  sudden  extremes, 
having  sometimes  the  heat  of  the  Carolinas,  and  at  others  the  cold  of  Canada,  but  in 
periods  generally  of  only  three  days,  intermingled  in  summer  with  sharp  winds 
from  the  northwest,  and  mitigated  in  winter  by  the  milder  breezes  from  the  south- 
west. Periodsof  warm  weather  sometimes  occur  in  January  and  February.  ♦  *  * 
The  mountainous  region  has  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  and  the  snows  are  deeper  and 
lie  longer  than  in  other  portions.  In  the  west  the  climate  is  milder  and  less  vari- 
able than  in  the  east." 

*<RiVEBS,  Lakes,  Eto. — The  only  lake  of  importance  in  this  state  is  Lake  Erie, 
which  forms  its  northwest  boundary  for  about  fifty  miles.  The  Delaware,  which 
rises  in  the  southeast  part  of  New  York,  and  flows  southerly,  separates  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  from  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  empties  into  Delaware  Bay. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Philadelphia,  about  ninety-six  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  for  sloops  and  steamboats  to  Trenton,  thirty  miles  further  up.  The  Susque- 
hanna, the  largest  river  in  the  state,  enters  Pennsylvania  from  Now  York,  and  flow- 
ing southerly  for  four  hundred  miles,  crosses  the  entire  state,  dividing  it  into  two 
unequal  portions,  having  the  larger  part  on  the  west.  This  river  is  not  navigable, 
except  at  high-water  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
floated  down  it  in  rafts.  *  *  *  Owing  to  its  rapid  descent  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  into  which  it  flows,  it  is  but  little  afl'ected  by  the  tides.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  West  Branch  and  Juniata  from  ttie  west,  and  the  Swatara 
and  Conestoga  from  the  east  Between  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  are  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  affluents  of  the  Delaware,  and  each  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length.  The  Ohio,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Allegheny  from  the 
north,  and  the  Monongahela  from  the  south,  drains  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
having  about  flfty  miles  of  its  course  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  navigable  for  largo 
steamboats  to  its  head  at  Pittsburgh.  The  Allegheny  is  about  three  hundred  and 
the  Monongahela  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  both,  at  higli-water,  are  navi- 
gable, the  former  two  hundred  and  the  latter  sixty  miles,  for  small  steamers.  The 
Youghiogheny,  a  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Beaver,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio, 
are  small  rivers.  Canals  coast  most  of  these  rivers,  except  the  Monongahela  and 
Youghiogheny,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent"— Z#ippinco^r«  Oazetteer. 

Lake  Erie  is  the  only  lake  of  commercial  importance,  but  there  are  nume- 
rous small  lakes  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  counties 
of  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Pike  and  Wyoming,  where  diflferent  kinds 
of  water  fowl  repair  during:  migrations.  Although  numerous  species  of 
aquatic  birds  visit  Conneaut  Lake,  in  Crawford  county,  and  Lake  Pleasant, 
in  Erie  county,  they  are  found  in  greater  numbers  at  Prescjue  Isle  Bay 
(also  called  Erie  Bay)  than  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

Li  this  present  work  the  classification,  nomenclature  and  geographical 
limits  correspond  with  the  A.  O.  U.  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds,* 
a  publication  representing  the  joint  labors  of  a  "  Committee  on  Classifi- 
sation  and  Nomenclature  "  appointed  by  the  Union  at  its  first  congress, 
held  in  New  York  city,  September  26-29,  1883.  This  committee  con- 
sisting of  such  eminent  naturalists  as  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  J.  A.  Allen,  Robert 
3lidg>vay,  William  Brewster,  and  H.  W.  Henshaw,  assisted  by  Dr.  Leon- 

•The  Code  of  Nomenclature  1  and  1  Check  Llwt  I  of  North  American  Birds.  |  Adopted  by  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union.  {  Being  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  I'nion  on  Clasplticatlon  and  Nomen. 

olature.  |  (Motto.)  | |  New  York:  |  American  Ornithologists'  Union.  |  \S8H.    [8  vu.   pp.   l-vill.   \-:m. 

For  sale  by  L.  8.  Foster.  No.  35  Pine  street.  New  York  city.     I»rice  $3.00. 
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hard  Stejneger,  was  most  oompeteiit  to  zeoommend  the  many  ohangefl^ 
eta,  which  were  adopted  and  pnhliahed  1^  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  descriptions  (spedfio  ohamoters) 
are  original,  haying  been  taken  principaUy  from  specimens  in  the  author's 
collection,  it  has  been  necessary,  in  a  number  of  instances^  inconsequence 
of  the  lack  of  sufficient  materia},  to  quote  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following-named  authorities :  ''  Baird's  Birds  of  North  America^"  "^  Ooues' 
Key,  t  Bidgway's  Manual  of  North  American  Birds,  %  History  of  North 
American  Birds,!  and  the  Water  Birds  of  North  America.|| 

All  quotations,  however,  have  been  carefully  credited  to  the  proper 
authorities.  The  present  report  is  a  brief  summary  of  field  observa- 
tions made  by  the  writer,  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  numerous  notes  from  naturalists  and  colleo- 
tors,  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  commonwealth. 

In  order  that  the  descriptions  of  birds  on  the  succeeding  pages  may 
be  clearly  understood,  the  figures  on  Plate  1,  with  the  following  ex- 
planations are  given: 

1.  Manilla  or  upper  mandible. 

2.  Lower  mandible. 

3.  Forehead;  also  called  front  and  frons. 

4.  Iris. 

5.  Upper  part  of  throat  including  chin. 

6.  Lower  part  of  throat  or  foreneck:  Jugulum. 

• '  •  Balrds  Birds  of  North  America.  ]  ^  ^SIJSl"'  [  Senate.  ]  *no.^'.  | '  Reports  |  of  |  Bxp1or». 

tloDB  and  Surreys.  |  to  !  ascertain  the  roost  practicable  and  economical  roate  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  | 
Mississippi  River  to  Pacific  Ocean.  |  Made  under  the  direction  i  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  In  1 186&-6,  |  ac- 
cording to  acts  of  ConKress  of  March  8.  1863.  May  81.  1864,  and  August  5.  1861 1  —  |  Volume  IX  |  —  i  Wash- 
ington :  I  Beverly  Tucker.  Printer  1 1866.  |  Subtitled  as  follows  :  Explorations  and  Surreys  for  a  railroad 
route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  i  War  Department  |  —  |  Birds:  |  by  Spencer  F.  Baird. 
I  Assistant  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution.  |  With  the  oo-operatlon  of  |  John  Cassln  and  George  N. 
Lawrence  |  —  |  Washington.  D.  C.  1 1866.    pp.  1-lvl.  1-1006. 

tKey  I  to  I  North  American  Birds.  |  containing  a  oonclseracoount  of  every  species  of  living  and  fossil 
bird  at  present  known  from  the  continent  north  of  the  Mexican  and  United  States  boundary,  inclusive  of 
Greenland  and  lower  California.  |  with  which  are  Incorporated  |  General  Ornithology.  |  An  outline  of  the 
structure  and  classification  of  birds  |  and  |  Field  Ornithology  |  a  manual  of  collecting,  preparing  and  pre- 
serving birds.  I  The  third  edition  |  exhlbltlngthonew  nomenclature  of  the  Amencan  Ornithologists*  Union, 
and  Including  descriptions  of  additional  species,  etc.  |  By  Elliott  Coues.  A.  M.,  M.  D. ,  Ph.  D..  etc.  ] 
Profusely  illustrated  |  (pp.  i-x.  \-±xx,  l-8»5  |  Boston  (Mass. ),  Estes  and  Lauriat.  |  1887.  |  [Price  f7.60J. 

t  A  I  manual  |  of  |  North  American  BlrdH.  |  by  Rotiert  Rid»n<ray  (Curator  Department  of  Birds  U.  S. 
National  Museum  and  SmtthHonlan  InAtitutlcn.  Washington,  D.  C).  |  Illustrated  by  4(U  outline  drawings 
of  the  generic  characten.  !  Philadelphia  |  J.  B.  Llppincott  Company.  |  1877.  |  [pp.  1-xl,  1-631.  Price  f7.60, 
II.  K.  Coalc.  agent.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

}  A  I  History  |  of  ;  North  |  American  Birds  1  by  I  S.  F.  Baird.  T.  M.  Brewer  and  R.  Ridgway  !  Land 
Birds  I  illustrated  by  64  plates  and  593  wood  cuts  |  Volume  I  [-111 J.  [Vignette]  |  Boston  |  Little.  Brown 
and  Company  |  1874.     (Size  4to.  pages  about  1800.  ) 

iMemolrs  of  the  Muttcum  of  Comparative  Zouloi^  at  Harvard  College.  Vols,  xii  and  xlii.  The  Water 
Birds  of  North  America.  By  8.  F.  BainI,  T.  M.  Brewer  and  K.  Kldgway.  Issued  in  continuation  of  the 
publications  uf  the  GeoloKlcnl  Survey  of  California.  J.  D.  Whitney.  State  Geologist.  Boston.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.  1884.     [llhiHtrated  by  numerous  wood -cutn;  pages  llOlJ. 
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7.  Breast  or  pectus,  also  spoken  of  as  pectoral  region. 

8.  Wing-coverts  (greater,  middle  and  lesser). 

9.  Bastard  or  spurious  wing. 

10.  Occiput. 

11.  Tetiaries,  tertials,  or  tertiary  quills. 

12.  Scapulars  or  scapular  feathers. 

13.  Abdomen  or  belly. 

14.  Lower  tail-coverts ;  crissum. 
16.  Crown  or  top  of  head. 

A.  Culmen. 

B.  Cere. 

C.  Lore  or  loral  space. 

D.  Gape  or  rictus. 

E.  Commissure. 

F.  Ear-coverts  or  auriculara. 

The  writer  is  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett,  of 
Erie ;  Prof.  August  Kock,  of  Williamsport ;  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  of 
Eenovo ;  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Bethlehem — all  gentlemen  well  versed 
in  ornithological  science — and  others*  who  have  spared  no  pains  to  assist 
in  securing  reliable  information  relating  to  our  feathered  fauna.  To  Mr. 
Benjamin  M.  Everhart,  of  West  Chester,  a  gentleman  who  deservedly 
ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  botanical  authorities  in  this  country,  the 
writer  is  particularly  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  tlie  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  work.  Mr.  Everhart,  althougli  specially  interested 
in  the  study  of  cryptogamic  botany,  has  for  over  forty  years  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  birds,  and  while  he  has  become  eminent 
in  botanical  circles  his  knowledge  of  the  feathered  tribes  is  such  that  he 
is  one  of  the  best  ornithologists  in  the  state.  The  copious  field  notes 
(manuscript)  of  Mr.  Everhart,  also  his  large  and  valuable  scientific 
library,  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  a  considerable 
amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter  has  been  given  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

West  Chester,  Penna., 

November,  1890, 

*  See  Appendix.  Lint  of  Authoritien.  pp.  408-410. 
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ORDER  PTGOPODES.    DIYINO  BIRDS. 

SuBORDBB  PODICIPEDB3.    Grbbks. 
FAMibT  PODIOIFIDA    Gkbbw. 

THE  GRBBBa 

» 

GrebM  dnrlng  the  spring  and  fUl  mlgntlcHis  are  very  generally  distributed 
throaghout  the  state,  and  during  mild  winters  birds  of  this  Dunily  are  often  seen 
about  the  larger  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  in  dliforent  sections  of  the  oommonwealth. 
Although  these  birds  are  generally  observed  singly  or  in  pairs,  oocasionallyi  a  good- 
sized  flock  is  to  be  found.  In  relation  to  the  Grebes  in  general  it  osn  be  stated  that» 
unless  flying,  they  are  almost  alwsys  to  be  seen  in  the  water.  The  several  spades 
of  this  family,  owing  to  the  posterior  situation  of  their  legs,  move  with  considerable 
difficulty  when  on  the  ground,  over  which  they  go  in  a  slow,  floundering  manner. 
Grebes,  like  some  other  kinds  of  aquatic  birds  when  wounded,  will  conceal  them- 
selves in  weeds  and  grasses,  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  their  fkvorite  watery 
retreats,  where  they  will  remain  for  a  ccmsiderable  period  of  time  with  only  their 
slender,  tapering  bills  above  the  water's  surface.  They  swim  and  dive  with  the 
utmost  fiudlity ;  when  swimming  beneath  the  water's  surface,  either  in  quest  of  prey 
or  to  escape  capture,  it  is  said  they  use  their  wings  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
flying  in  the  air.  Their  well-known  habit  of  diving  when  alarmed,  and  particularly 
if  shot  at,  has  won  for  them  the  common  name  of  **  Hell-divers."  The  Grebe's  nest 
consists  of  a  thick,  matted  mass  of  vegetation,  such  as  reeds,  flags,  grasses,  etc. 
Sometimes  the  nest  is  built  close  to  the  water,  but  usually,  according  to  Mr.  Ridg- 
way,*  it  is  to  be  found  ■*  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  grassy  or  sedgy 
ponds  or  marshes."  The  same  eminent  authority  describes  the  eggs  as  follows : 
'*2-5,  dull  white,  bluish  white,  or  very  pale  bluish  green,  usually  stained  more  or 
less  (often  quite  deeply)  with  light  brown,  by  contact  with  decomposed  vegetable 
matter."  With  the  exception  of  the  Pied-billed  Grebe  {Podilymbus  podieeps),  rep- 
resentatives of  this  family  occurring  in  Pennsylvania  breed,  generally,  north  of  the 
United  Statea  Grebes  subsist  chiefly  on  fishes,  frogs,  various  aquatic  insecta— 
eepecially  beetles— and  to  a  limited  extent  on  difibrent  water  plants.  They  confer 
no  special  benefits,  nor  are  they  in  any  particular  detrimental  to  agricultural  inter- 
ests. Their  flesh,  quite  tough  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  is  seldom  eaten,  the 
feathers,  however,  are  considerably  used  by  milliners,  and  by  furriers  for  muff's,  etc 
For  these  purposes  the  beautiful  silvery-white  plumage  of  the  breast  and  abdomen 
is  taken. 

Bill  acute  and  hard,  variable  in  length,  straight  or  decurved  at  end  ;  higher  than 
wide.  Head  with  a  naked  loral  space,  and  furnished  either  with  bristly  or  variously 
elongated  feathers,  usually  called  tufts  or  crests.    These  crests,  which  render  the 


*A  t  Mannal  |  of  (  North  American  Blrdn.  |  by  :  Robert  Kidgway.  |  illustrated  by44M  outline drawtii«a of 
the  generic  characters.  |  Philadelphia.  ;  J.  B.  Upptnoott  Company,  i  188T  ;  . 
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birds  especially  conspicuous,  are  couinionly  seen  in  specimens  taken  during  the 
spring  migrations  or  in  the  breeding  season.  Adults  of  both  sexes  are  adorned  with 
the  parti-colored  head,  crests  or  ruffs,  which  disappear,  however,  when  the  birds 
assume  their  winter  dress.  The  young,  in  winter,  as  well  as  the  old  birds,  are  very 
materially  different  from  the  adults  in  their  nuptial  plumage.  Tail  represented  by 
a  small  tuft  of  downy  feathers.  Feet  four-toed,  all  broadly  iobed,  but  not  webbed  ; 
the  three  front  toes  are  connected  at  base  by  webs ;  hind  toe,  short  free  and  elevated* 
Claws  wi^e,  tiat  and  short,  that  of  hind  toe  being  very  small.  The  peculiar  paddle- 
like toes  and  the  rudimentary  tail  will  readily  enable  one  to  recognize  a  member  of 
the  Grebe  family. 

Genus  COLYMBUS  Linn.eus. 
Col3rmbu8  holboellii  (Rbinii.). 

Holboell^s  Grebe. 

Description. 

Adult, — Bill  about  two  inches  long,  acute  and  tapering,  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
head  and  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  tarsus  ;  upper  mandible  black  except  tomia  at  base 
and  portion  of  base  at  sides  which  is  yellow.  Lower  mandible  chiefly  yellow  except 
on  sides  which  are  dark  bluish  or  nearly  black.  Narrow,  naked  and  blackish  strip 
extending  from  eyes  to  bill ;  legs  and  feet  blackish  on  outside,  greenish  yellow  on 
inside.  Top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  black,  with  a  greenish  tint  and  somewhat 
glossy  ;  the  glossy  green  hue  fades  gradually  at  back  of  neck.  Feathers  of  upper 
parts  b**ownish-black,  more  or  less  glossy  and  edged  with  grayish  ;  primaries  brown- 
isii ;  secondaries  white  with  black  or  brown  shafts,  some  secondaries  are  tipped  with 
brownish.  Throat  and  side  of  head  ash-gray,  the  latter  separated  from  black  of  head 
by  a  white  streak  extending  from  under  eye  backward  ;  feathers  about  lower  man- 
dible are  also  quite  white ;  front  of  neck  and  especially  the  sides  reddish  brown  ; 
lining  of  the  wings  white.  Under  parts  silvery  white,  more  or  less  mottled  witli 
grayish,  sides  dusky.  In  some  specimens  the  rich  reddish-brown  on  sides  of  neck 
extends  in  small  patches  over  tlie  upper  part  of  breast  Crests  or  rufls  but  slightly 
developed. 

Adult  in  winter  and  young, — Upper  bill  b^ackish-horn,  yellowish  at  base  and 
on  tomial  edg^ ;  lower  bill  mainly  yellowish  ;  eyes  dark  ;  crests  liardly  notice- 
able ;  upper  parts  brownish -black,  head  quite  black  ;  throat,  sides  of  bead  and 
abdomen  white ;  front  part  of  neck  and  sides  brownish-ash.  Length  about  18| 
inches  ;  extent  about  32. 

Habitat, — North  America  at  large,  including  Greenland.  Also  eastern  Siberia 
and  southward  to  Japan.     Breeds  in  high  latitudes,  migrating  south  in  winter. 

This  bird,  the  larofest  of  all  the  Grebe  family  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
migrates  far  northward  to  rear  its  young.  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  in  his 
"Report  upon  Natural  History  Collections  made  in  Alaska"  states  that 
"  this  species  was  not  imcommon  along  the  coast  of  Norton  Soimd  in  the 
fall,  and  a  few  isolated  pail's  nested  each  summer  in  the  marshes. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Yukon  they  are  much  more  common,  and  breed 
in  considerable  numbers."  Holbcell's  Grebe,  called  also  the  Bed-necked 
Grebe,  is  by  no  means  as  common  with  us  as  either  of  the  other  species 
hereafter  mentioned.  Specimens  of  this  bird  have  been  taken  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  state  during  the  spring,  fall  and  winter  months.  From 
information  which  I  have  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  naturalists 
and  collectors  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  it  is  learned  that  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  only  about  a  dozen  of  these  Grebes  have  l>een  cap- 
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tiired,  identified  and  preserved  in  our  commonwealth,  and  these,  with 
perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  been  secured  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  Allegheny  rivers.  In  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  George  P.  Friant,  re- 
siding at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  obtained  a  fine  adult  male  of  this 
species  which  had  killed  itself  by  flying  through  the  glass  in  a  green- 
house of  one  of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  James  S.  Nease,  a  careful  collector, 
residing  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  has  observed  this  bird  in  his 
county  only  as  a  rare  winter  visitor. 

Mr.  August  Koch,  the  well-known  Lycoming  coimty  (Penna.)  natur- 
alist, in  a  letter  of  June  26,  1889,  addressed  to  me,  says,  in  reference  to 
Holboell's  Grebe,  "  I  know  of  three  instances  only,  when  taken  in  our 
locality  (yet  it  may  occur  often).  The  first  time  in  winter  about  twenty 
years  ago ;  next  in  the  spring  of  1886,  when  nine  of  these  birds  were 
noticed  in  a  flock  and  several  taken.  My  specimen  is  a  male  in  spring 
dress.  Another  male  in  full  winter  plimiage  was  kindly  left  to  my  dis- 
position by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eldon ;  it  was  taken  the  winter  of  1888." 
Mr.  L.  M.  Turner,  of  Arctic  fame,  in  his  "  ContribtUions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  Alaska"  TemsLrks  that  "the  Eskimo  name  of  this  Grebe  is 
E'iMd-tuk,  from  its  note  tn-ta-ta.''  The  stomachs  of  two  of  these  birds 
examined  by  me  contained  principally  sand,  blades  of  grass,  small  roots 
and  feathers. 

Colymbus  auritus  Linn. 

Horned  Grebe ;  Dipper  Duck ;  Liittle  Hell  Diver ;  Liittle  Fish  Duck. 

Description  (Plates), 

^du^f.— Bill  black,  with  yellow  or  whitish  tip,  about  1  inch  long  and  considerably 
shorter  than  head  ;  iris  carmine,  with  a  fine  inner  circle  of  white  ;  crests  and  rufifs 
well  developed  ;  head  and  rulf  glossy  black  (in  some  specimens  of  a  greenish  hue). 
A  brownish-yellow  band,  darkest  in  color  between  eyes  and  bill,  runs  over  eyes  and 
unites  ^ith  long  occipital  tufts  (horns)  of  same  color ;  plumage  of  upper  parts  dark 
brown,  margined  with  white  and  gray ;  secondaries  chielly  white ;  primaries 
brownish-gray ;  greater  part  of  neck,  upper  breast  and  also  portions  of  the  sides 
reddish-brown,  rest  of  sides  dusky  ;  lining  of  the  wings  white  ;  lower  parts  silvery- 
white  ;  legs  brownish,  yellow  or  greenish  on  inside. 

Young. — Bill  blacklsh-brown  ;  iris  yellowish  ;  ruffs  and  crests  slightly  developed  ; 
upper  parts  brownish-gray ;  feathers  on  back  more  or  less  edged  with  white  or 
grayish  ;  chin,  throat,  sides  of  head  white ;  abdomen  and  breast  silvery-white ;  tarsi 
and  feet  brownish.    Length  about  14  inches ;  extent  about  25  inches. 

Habitat. — Northern  hemisphere.    Breeds  from  northern  United  States  northward. 

This  species  is  recorded  as  quite  a  common  winter  resident  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  although  sometimes  foimd  nesting  within 
our  northern  limits,  it  retires  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States  during 
the  breeding  period  (middle  of  May  to  middle  of  August).  Audubon 
{Birds  of  America)  states  that  he  foimd,  in  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie,  in  the 
month  of  July,  nests  containing  eggs  in  which  incubation  was  well 
advanced.  Dr.  Coues  {Birds  of.  the  Northwest)  mentions  that  he  has 
found  it  breeding  at  various  points  in  northern  Dakota,  where,  in  Juno 
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and  July,  he  secured  both  egg«  and  young,  the  latter  newly  hatched. 
This  species  is  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuels  as  nesting  in  more  north- 
em  latitudes  than  New  England.  The  Homed  Grebe  is  an  irregular 
sojourner,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  middle  of  October  until  early  in 
April.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April  this  Diver  is  usually  more 
niunerous  than  at  other  times  during  its  residence  with  us.  Although 
generally  observed  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  in  parties  of  four, 
five  or  six,  I  have  seen,  on  three  occasions,  in  the  past  ten  years,  fiocks 
numbering  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  of  these  birds,  during  the  spring 
migrations,  on  the  Susquehanna,  Lehigh  and  Delaware  rivers.  Dr. 
Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Burgess  J.  H.  Ferguson,  both  of  Renovo,  Clinton 
county  (Pa.),  recently  informed  me  that  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
early  in  April,  1884,  large  numbers  of  Homed  Grebes  appeared  in  vari- 
ous streams  and  ponds  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  for  two 
or  three  days  before  passing  northward.  Mr.  Ferguson  says  there  were 
at  least  two  himdred  Grebes  in  the  river  at  Renovo,  where  many  were 
killed  by  gunners.  In  a  small  pool,  less  than  one  rod  across.  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  secured  over  twenty.  Audubon,  writing  of  the  food  of  Homed 
Grebe,  says :  "  I  have  observed  in  the  stomachs  of  almost  all  that  I 
have  examined,  a  quantity  of  hair-like  substances  rolled  together  like 
the  pellets  of  owls,  but  have  not  ascertained  whether  or  not  these  masses 
are  disgorged.  *  *  *  *  The  food  of  this  species,  while  on  salt 
water,  is  composed  of  shrimps,  small  fishes,  and  minute  Crustacea. 
While  on  fresh  water,  they  procure  insects,  leeches,  small  frogs,  tad- 
poles, and  aquatic  lizards;  they  also  pick  up  the  seeds  of  grasses." 
The  stomach-contents  of  nine  of  these  birds  which  I  have  examined  con- 
sisted mainly  of  sand,  remains  of  fish,  beetles  and  frogs  and  portions  of 
green-colored  aquatic  plants.  In  the  stomachs  of  three  specimens  I 
have  foimd,  in  addition  to  other  food-stuffs,  small  ball-like  masses  of 
feathers. 

Genus  PODILYMBUS  Lesson. 
Podil3anbus  podiceps  (Linn.). 

Pied-bflled  Grebo;  Lfttle  Dipper;  liittlc  Fish  Duck  :  Hell  Diver. 

DESCRI  PT1)N. 

Adult. — Bill  thick,  shorter  than  liead  and  higher  than  wide  ;  hristly  frontal  feath- 
ers ;  no  conspicuous  tufts  or  crests  ;  broad  nalced  loral  space  ;  bill  (dried  specimen) 
bluish  white,  culnien  dusky  and  both  mandibles  crossed  with  black  band,  upi>er 
parts  dark  brown,  darkest  on  head  and  back  ;  chin  and  throat  with  a  long  showy 
black  patch  ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  brownish-gray :  primaries  brownish-iwh  ;  sec- 
ondaries grayish  and  white ;  lower  part  of  neck  in  front  and  upper  part  of  breast 
yellowish-brown,  more  or  less  spotted  or  barred  with  black  on  upper  portion  of 
breast ;  sides  darker  with  more  or  less  yellowish  brown ;  lower  part  of  breast  and 
abdomen  satiny-white  ;  iris  brown  ;  tarsi  and  feet  (dried  specimen)  brownish. 

Young, — Bill  (dried  specimen)  brownish  without  black  band  ;  chin  and  throat  pure 
white  ;  nock  in  front  and  on  sides  rusty  mixed  with  white  ;  sides  of  heatl  brownish 
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with  streaks  of  white ;  lower  part  of  breast  and  abdomen  silky  white ;  sides  dark 
grayish-brown  ;  feathers  on  upper  part  of  breast  on  sides  brownish-black  edged  with 
rusty ;  plumage  of  upper  parts  dark  brown,  somewhat  grayish  on  top  of  head  and 
about  nape  of  neck ;  feathers  on  lower  part  of  neck  and  the  back  are  darkest  The 
specimen  before  me  has  a  decided  gloss  on  back  feathers ;  the  feathers  on  the  sides 
about  the  thighs  are  hair-like  in  appearance.  Length  about  13|  inches ;  extent 
about  22  inches. 

HahitaL — British  provinces  southward  to  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  includ- ' 
ing  the  West  Indies  and  the  Bermudas,  breeding  nearly  throughout  its  range. 

The  Pied-billed  Grebe,  or  Dabchick,  is  a  common  spring  and  fall  vis- 
itor, and  in  winter  it  is  often  seen,  especially  in  the  southern  counties 
of  the  state.  The  Dabchick  is  the  only  one  of  the  Grebes  which  has 
been  known,  to  naturalists,  with  whom  I  have  corresponded  on  the  mat- 
ter, to  breed  in  Pennsylvania,  but  as  a  native  the  bird  is  rare,  or  if  it 
breeds  at  all  regularly  with  us,  it  retires  to  such  secluded  situations  that 
collectors  rarely  find  it.  In  the  counties  of  Crawford  and  Erie  Mr. 
Greorge  B.  Sennett  has  observed  the  species  as  a  "moderately  common 
spring  and  fall  migrant,"  and  Mr.  August  Koch,  of  Williamsport,  has 
noted  it,  in  his  locality,  only  as  a  spring  and  fall  visitor.  Dr.  John  W. 
Detwiller,  naturalist,  residing  at  Bethlehem,  Northampton  county,  writes 
me  he  has  found  it  breeding  here. 

Prof.  H.  Justin  Roddy,  of  the  MillersviUe  State  Normal  School,  says : 
This  Grebe  about  ten  years  ago  bred  in  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania. 
The  following  interesting  and  valuable  notes  concerning  the  nesting 
habits  of  the  Pied-billed  Grebe  are  given  by  Mr.  Langdon  in  his  list- 
Summer  Birds  of  a  Northern  Ohio  Marsh :  "The  little  floating  island 
of  decaying  vegetation  held  together  by  mud  and  moss,  which  consti- 
tutes the  nest  of  this  species,  is  a  veritable  ornithological  curiosity. 
Imagine  a  *  pancake '  of  what  appears  to  be  mud,  measuring  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  rising  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
water,  which  may  be  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  ;  anchor  it  to  the 
bottom  with  a  few  concealed  blades  of  *  saw-grass,*  in  a  little  open  bay, 
leaving  its  circumference  entirely  free  ;  remove  a  mass  of  wet  muck  from 
its  rounded  top  and  you  expose  seven  or  eight  soiled  brownish-white 
eggs,  resting  in  a  depression  the  bottom  of  which  is  less  than  an  inch 
from  the  water ;  the  whole  mass  is  constantly  damp.  This  is  the  nest 
of  the  Dabchick,  who  is  out  foraging  in  the  marsh,  or  perhaps  is  anx- 
iously watching  us  from  some  safe  comer  near  by. 

"The  anchoring  blades  of  coarse  saw-grass  or  flags,  being  always 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  reach  the  bottom,  permit  of  considerable 
lateral  and  vertical  movement  of  the  nest,  and  effectually  provide  jigainst 
chowning  of  the  eggs  by  any  ordinary  rise  in  the  water-level  such  as 
frequently  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  strong  easterly  winds  on  the 
lake.  A  small  bunch  of  saw-grass  already  growing  in  a  suitable  situa- 
tion is  evidently  selected  as  a  nucleus  for  the  nest,  and  the  tops  bent  so 
as  to  form  pai*t  of  it. 

"  During  the  day  we  invariably  found  the  eggs  concealed  by  a  cover- 
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ing  of  muck  as  above  described;  but  as  we  ascertained  by  repeated 
visits  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning  they  are  uncovered  at  dusk  by 
the  bird  who  incubates  them  until  the  morning  sun  relieves  her  of  her 
task." 

Suborder  CEPPHL     Loons  and  Auks. 
Family  XJRINATORIDiE.    Loons. 

THE  LOONS. 

Loona  live  almost  habitually  in  the  water  ;  thoy  dive  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
skill,  and  are  also  remarkable  for  their  ability  of  swimming  long  distances  under 
the  water,  especially  if  endeavoring  to  elude  their  enemies.  As  divers  they  are  the 
most  expert  of  all  birds.  They  retire  during  the  summer  season  to  higli  boreal  re- 
gions to  rear  their  young,  and  as  cold  weather  advances  migrate  southward.  During 
migrations  Loons  are  most  numerous  al>out  our  seacoasts  and  on  the  large  lakes  in 
the  interior.  Like  the  Grebes  tliey  move  over  the  ground  in  a  slow,  floundering 
and  awkward  manner,  their  Hight,  however,  is  rapid,  and  when  migrating  tiiey 
generally  ily  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  shrill  and  mournful  notes  of  these 
birds  can  be  heaid  at  a  groat  distance  ;  it  is  asserted  by  somo  that  Loons,  like  the 
Cuckoos,  are  more  frequently  heard  before  a  storm  than  at  other  times.  The  flesh 
of  these  birds  is  tough,  dark-colored  and  **lishy."  The  white  plumage  of  the  under 
parts  and  the  spotted  feathers  of  the  back  are  sometimes  used  by  milliners  and 
furriers. 

The  nest  is  described  as  a  rudely-built  structure  of  reeds,  grasses,  etc.,  on  the 
ground  near  the  water ;  the  dark-colored  and  spotted  eggs  are  said  to  be  usually  two 
in  number.  Bill  long,  hard,  straight,  tapering  and  shari>-pointed,  being  quite  spear- 
like in  appearance,  and  well  adapted  to  catciiing  their  prey,  (consisting  principally 
of  tishcs.  Lores  completely  feathered.  Head  without  crests  or  ruffs.  Tail  well 
developed,  but  very  short  and  rounded.  Legs  situated  far  behind.  Tibia  mostly 
concealed  in  belly.     Feet  with  four  toes,  the  throe  in  front  long  and  wholly  webbed. 

Genus  URINATOR  Ouvier. 
Urinator  imber  (Gunn.). 

lioon  ;  Great  Northern  DiTer. 

Description  {Plate 51). 

Adult, — Bill  and  legs  (dried  specimen)  bluish-black  ;  iris,  red ;  head  and  neck 
dark  bluish-green  ;  sides  of  head  quite  purplish  ;  lower  part  of  nock  glossy-green  ; 
throat  with  transverse  streak  of  six  or  eight  distinct  patt^hes  of  white  feathers  ;  tri- 
angular patches  of  white  streaks  on  sides  of  neck,  almost  uniting  behind  and  nar- 
rowing as  they  extend  to  front  of  neck,  where  they  are  al^out  one  inch  apart ;  upper 
parts  and  sides  glossy-black,  conspicuously  spotted  with  white  ;  spots  on  lower 
part  of  back,  rump  and  sides  are  small ;  spots  on  l)ack  arranged  in  transverse  rows, 
and  increase  in  size  from  lower  part  of  neck  backward  ;  sides  of  breast  black  with 
white  streaks,  lining  of  wings,  breast,  abdomen  and  crissum  white ;  tail  brownish- 
black,  somewhat  glossy  above  and  unspotted. 

Young. — Top  of  head,  back  and  rest  of  upper  parts  brownish-l)lack  ;  chin,  throat 
and  lower  parts  white,  sides  of  breast  and  sides  brownish-black  :  back  unspotted 
(specimens  are  sometimes  found  in  which  the  scapular  and  tertial  feathers  are  quite 
well  marked  with  the  square  white  spots  so  conspicuous  in  the  full  pi  umaged  adult); 
iris,  brown  ;  bill  (dried  specimen)  bluish-white,  dusky  on  ridge  and  yellowish  at 
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base  ;  tarsi  and  feet  brownish -yellow  ;  length  about  32  inches ;  extent  about  &5  ;  bill 
along  culmen  about  3  inches. 

Habitat, — Northern  part  of  Northern  Hemisphere.  In  North  America  breeds 
from  the  northern  tier  of  states  northward ;  ranges  in  winter  south  to  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico. 

This  bird,  the  largest  of  all  the  Divers,  is  about  as  large  as  a  medium- 
sized  domestic  goose.  The  Loon,  known  to  many  as  the  Ghreat  Northern 
Diver,  is  a  regular  and  tolerably  common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  fre- 
quenting, principally,  the  rivers,  larger  streams  and  lakes.  In  the 
winter,  when  streams  and  other  bodies  of  water  are  not  frozen  over,  indi- 
viduals of  this  species  are  frequently  to  be  found  with  us.  Although 
not  known  to  breed  in  Pennsylvania,  these  birds  are  sometimes  seen 
here  in  the  breeding  season.  Hon.  N.  F.  Underwood,  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  residing  at  Lake  Como,  Wayne 
county,  and  b^^^rs  living  in  Wyoming  and  Susquehanna  counties, 
have  informed  me  that  solitary  Loons  are  occasionally  to  be  found 
throughout  the  summer  months,  inhabiting  th,e  numerous  small  lakes 
in  the  northeastern  parts  of  this  commonwealth.  In  Lycoming  county 
Mr.  August  Koch  says  "  the  Loon  is  a  common  visitor  oftener  to  be 
noticed  in  the  spring  than  in  fall,  and  occasionally  single  birds  may  be 
noticed  in  the  first  summer  months."  The  Loon,  ever  cautious  and  vigi- 
lant, will  dive  at  the  flash  of  a  gim  and  proceed  under  the  water  to  a 
very  considerable  distance  before  reappearing.  These  birds,  it  is  said, 
when  endeavoring  to  elude  their  enemies,  and  also,  at  times,  when  in 
quest  of  food,  swim  under  the  water  with  greater  rapidity  than  they 
fly  through  the  air.  Writing  of  the  Loon,  Nuttall  says,  in  referring  to 
its  voice,  "far  out  at  sea  in  winter,  and  in  the  great  western  lakes,  par- 
ticularly Huron  and  Michigan,  in  summer,  I  have  heard,  on  a  fine,  calm 
morning,  tlie  sad  and  wolfish  call  of  the  solitary  Loon,  which,  like  a  dis- 
mal echo,  seems  slowly  to  evade  the  ear,  and  rising  as  it  proceeds,  dies 
away  in  the  air.  This  boding  sound  to  mariners,  supposed  to  be  indic- 
ative of  a  storm,  may  be  hoard  sometimes  for  two  or  three  miles,  when 
the  bird  itself  is  invisible,  or  reduced  almost  to  a  speck  in  the  distance.'' 
The  stomach  contents  of  seven  Loons,  captured  during  the  \vinter 
months  in  Chester,  Delaware,  Clinton  and  Lehigh  counties.  Pa.,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  fish-bones  and  scales ;  two  other  specimens,  purchased 
in  the  winter  of  1881  from  a  game  dealer  in  Philadelphia,  were  found  to 
have  fed  on  small  seeds  and  portions  of  plants,  apparently  roots.  Indi- 
viduals of  this  species  are,  it  is  said,  sometimes  found  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  region  weighing  as  mu(^h  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  apiece.  The 
female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male.  The  weight  of  three  females 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  spring  ranged  from  seven  to  seven 
and  three-quarter  pounds  each,  and  two  males,  one  taken  on  the  Lehigh 
river,  in  the  fall,  the  other  captured  in  Warren  county,  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  in  the  spring,  tipped  the  scales  each  at  nine  and  three-quarter 
poimds. 
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Urinator  lumme  (Guvn.). 

Red-throated  lioon. 

Description. 

Bill  rather  slender,  about  two  and  one-quarter  inches  long  and  bluish-black ;  front 
and  sides  of  head,  chin,  upper  part  of  throat  and  sides  of  neck  bluish-gray ;  orownt 
hind  nock,  sides  and  upper  parts  generally  brownish-black,  glossed,  more  or  less, 
with  greenish,  and  spotted  or  streaked  with  white  ;  front  of  neck  with  a  longitudinal 
and  triangular  patch  of  rich  reddish-brown  ;  under  parts  white ;  legs  (dried  speci- 
men) brownish-blac;k  ;  iris,  red  in  adult,  and  reddish-brown  in  young.  The  young 
and  adults,  in  winter,  lack  the  bright  chestnut-colored  patch  on  fore-neck,  and  plu- 
mage of  upper  parts  generally  is  brownish- gray,  conspicuously  spotted  with  white ; 
length  about  26  inches ;  extent  about  44  inches. 

Habitat, — Northern  part  of  Northern  Hemisphere,  migrating  southward  in  winter 
nearly  across  the  United  States. 

The  Bed-throated  Loon,  a  rare  and  irregular  visitor  in  this  locality 
lias  been  taken  in  the  late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring-,  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  state.  Specimens  have  been  captured  in  Lycoming,  Clinton, 
Northampton  and  Philadelphia  counties,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
on  Lake  Erie,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erie  city,  this  bird  is  often  met 
with,  especially  late  in  the  autumn.  The  individuals  which  come  as  far 
southward  as  Pennsylvania  are  usually  young.  Eed-throated  Loons  are 
much  more  common  along  the  sea-coast — from  Maine  to  Maryland — in 
the  winter  season,  than  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  summer  or  breeding 
time  (June  and  July)  they  retire  much  faiiiher  north  than  the  Great 
Northern  Diver.  The  food  of  this  bird  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie  previ- 
ously described  species. 

Family  ALCIDiE.     Auks,  Murres  and  Puffins. 

THE  AUKS,  ETC. 

The  members  of  this  family,  numbering  about  twenty-five  species  and  subspecies 
in  North  America,  are  all  exclusively  marine.  Many  of  them  inhabit  almost  con- 
stantly the  northern  seas.  Species  are  much  more  numerous  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  on  the  Atlantic;  but  few  birds  of  this  family  have  been  observed  in  Pennsyl 
vania  and  doubtless  those  taken  here  have  been  driven  inland  by  severe  storms. 
These  birds  are  gregarious,  certain  species,. especially  during  the  breeding  season, 
assembling  in  great  numbers.  One  egg  is  laid  on  the  bare  ground  or  in  crevices  of 
rocks  ;  high  clitTs  along  the  ocean,  it  is  stated,  are  usually  the  favorite  breeding-sites. 
Like  the  Loons,  most  of  these  birds  move  over  the  ground  in  an  awkward  manner  ; 
their  flight,  however,  is  quite  rapid  and  they  swim  and  dive  with  great  address^ 
When  swimming  under  the  water  in  quest  of  prey,  particularly  fish,  on  which  they 
principally  subsist,  they  employ  their  wing^  in  the  same  manner  as  when  flying  m 
the  air.  The  eggs  and  young  of  many  of  these  birds  are,  it  is  said,  quite  highly 
esteemed  as  food  by  natives  in  Arctic  countries,  where  the  tough  skins  with  their 
thick  coatings  of  feathers  are  also  considerably  used  to  make  articles  of  wearing 
apparel.  In  birds  of  this  family  the  hind  toe  is  absent,  and  the  three  front  toes  are 
united  by  a  continuous  web. 
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Subfamily  FRATEBOULINJE.    PuFFiNa 

Genus  FBATEBCULA  Brisson. 
Fratercula  arctica  (Lonr.). 

Puffin. 

Description. 

Adultf  in  winter. — Bill  quite  stout,  flattened  laterally  and  nearly  as  high  as  long; 
both  mandibles  with  curved  and  distinct  grooves ;  bill  and  legs  (dried  slcin)  brown- 
ish yellow  ;  upper  parts  and  space  on  Aront  of  neck  brownish-black ;  throat  and 
sides  of  head  grayish-white,  under  parts  white.  Length  about  13|  inches ;  extent 
about  24  inchea 

Habitat, — Coasts  and  islands  of  the  north  Atlantic,  breeding  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can coast  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  northward.  South  in  winter  to  Lonsc  Island,  and 
casually  further. 

The  Puflin  or  "  Sea  Parrot,"  as  this  bird  is  frequently  called,  has  been 
observed  in  Pennsylvania  only  as  an  accidental  winter  visitant.  But 
one  specimen  of  this  species  has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  captured  in 
our  state.  This  bird,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Krider,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  killed  by  a  gunner  in  the  winter,  about  1876,  along 
the  Delaware  river,  near  Chester  city.  The  Puffins,  according  to  differ- 
ent writers,  breed  either  in  crevices  of  high  rocks  or  cliffs  on  the  sea- 
*  coast,  or  in  burrows  which  they  dig  in  the  ground.  These  holes,  it  is 
stated,  are  usually  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet.  "  Their 
food  consists  of  various  kinds  of  small  fish,  particularly  sprats,  the 
smaller  kinds  of  crabs,  shrimps  and  sea-weeds,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  their  sudden  migrations  are  regulated  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  certain  kinds  of  fish  on  which  they  delight  to  feed." — Nuttall. 


Subfamily  PHAL£BIN.£.     Guillemots,  Etc. 

Genus  CEPPBTCTS    Pallas. 
Cepphus  grylle  (Linn.). 

Black  Guillemot. 

Description. 

Adult  in  winter,— Y^\\\  black,  sharp-pointed,  quite  straight  and  shorter  than  the 
head ;  head,  neck,  under  parts,  rump,  and  space  on  wing  white  ;  back,  wings  and 
tail  dark  brow^n  or  black,  mixed  with  white  ;  tarsi  reddish.  Length  about  13  inches ; 
extent  about  23  inches. 

Habitat, — Coast  of  northern  Europe,  south  to  Denmark  and  the  British  Islantls. 
Coast  of  Maine,  south  in  winter  to  New  Jersey. 

The  Black  Guillemot,  an  inliabitaiit  of  the  dreary  cofists  and  islands 
of  the  north  Atlantic,  is  a  rare  and  irregular  straggler  in  winter  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  southward  to  New  Jersey.  In  Pennsylvania  this  species 
has  been  observed  as  an  accidental  wanderer  in  winter.  A  specimen  in 
the  museum  at  Lancaster  city,  Pa.,  was  taken,  it  is  said,  on  the  Susque- 
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hanna  river  in  Lancaster  county.  Messrs.  C.  D.  Wood  and  John  Krider 
had  in  their  possession  two  or  three  of  these  birds,  which,  they  stated, 
had  been  captured  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  Prof.  H.  Jus- 
tin Roddy,  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  records  the  capture  of  a 
Black  Guillemot  in  the  late  fall  or  winter  in  Perry  county.  Pa. 

Subfamily  ATJ.TV^.    Dovkkies. 

Genus  ALLE  Linn. 
Alle  alle  (Livn.). 

Dovekie ;  Sea  I>oTe. 

Description. 

Adulty  in  winter: — Bill  very  short  and  thick,  upper  mandible  curved;  upper 
parts  brownish-black,  scapulars  edged  and  streaked  with  white,  and  secondaries 
tipped  with  same  ;  chin,  throat,  sides  of  neck  and  under  plumage  generally  white  ; 
bill,  black;  iris,  dark-brown;  tarsi  (in  dried  skin)  brownish.  Length  about  8| 
inches  ;  extent  about  15 j  inches. 

Habitat, — Coasts  and  islands  of  the  north  Atlantic  and  eastern  Arctic  Oceans  ;  in 
North  America  south  in  winter  to  New  Jersey  ;  breeds  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

The  Sea  Dove  or  Little  Auk,  as  this  bird  is  sometimos  called,  very 
rarely  migrates  in  A^dnter  as  far  southward  as  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  seen  two  specimens  that  have  been 
captured  in  winter  on  the  Delaware  river  near  Philadelpliia.  Both  of 
these  birds  were  taken  shortly  after  violent  stonns.  In  the  fall  of  1886 
Prof.  H.  Justin  Roddy,  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  obtained  one  of  these  birds 
in  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Note. — Cepphm  rnandtii  (Mandt  s  Guillemot)  and  Uria  hnavia  (Briin- 
nich's  Mun-e),  both  of  which  were  mentioned  in  tlie  first  edition  of  Birds 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  omitted  in  this  report,  as  I  am  not  cei-tain 
that  either  have  becm  taken  in  our  state. 


ORDER  LONGIPENNES.  LONH-WINGEI)  SWIMMERS. 

Family  STERCORARIID^.     Skuas  and  Jaegers. 

the  jaegers. 

The  Jaegers  or  Skua  Gulls  inhabit  principally  the  soa-coasts  ;  they  also  frequent 
the  large  inland  waters,  especially  the  great  lakes.  Two  genera  and  four  speciesare 
recorded  as  belonging  to  the  fauna  of  the  United  States.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Jae- 
gers have  been  noted  by  various  naturalists  only  as  very  rare  and  irregular  visitants. 
These  hardy,  bold  and  predacious  birds  retire  mostly  to  the  dreary  arctic  solitudes 
to  rear  their  young.  During  the  w^intor  season,  or  at  other  times  wlien  migrating, 
they  are  generally  found  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  when  breeding,  a  well-known  writer 
says  they  congregate  in  large  numbers  and  nest  in  tufts  of  grass,  on  rocks  or  oven 
on  the  bare  ground  ;  the  eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  described  as  bemg  nearly 
three  inches  long  and  a  little  less  than  two  inches  in  width,  and  are  dark-colored, 
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spotted  or  blotciied  with  different  shades  of  brown  and  grayisli.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues 
says:  *^Tbe  Skua  Gulls  are  eminently  rapacious,  whence  their  name  of  *Jager' 
(hunter)  ;  they  habitually  attack  and  harass  terns  and  the  smaller  gulls,  until  these 
weaker  and  less  spirited  birds  are  forced  to  drop  or  disgorge  their  prey.  Their  flight 
is  vigorous ;  lashing  the  air  with  the  long  tail,  they  are  able  to  accomplish  the  rapid 
and  varied  evolutions  required  for  the  successful  practice  of  piracy.  Thus  in  their 
leading  traits  they  are  marine  Raptores,  whilst  the  cered  bill  furnishes  a  curious 
analogy  to  the  true  birds  of  prey." 

Thomas  Nuttall,  writing  of  the  Jaegers,  says :  "They  also  often  provide  for  them- 
selves, feeding  on  floating  objects,  as  they  never  dive,  and  sometimes  live  on  the 
flesh  of  cetaceous  animals,  shell-flsh,  moluHca,  eggs  and  young  birds."  The  head 
and  eyes  are  large ;  neck  rather  short  and  stout ;  bill  strong,  hard  and  hooked  at  tip ; 
'*  covering  of  the  upper  bill  not  entire,  as  in  tiie  Laridcv^  the  posterior  half  being 
furnished  with  a  homy  cere,  the  lower  edg^  of  which  overhangs  the  nostrils ;  toes 
fully  webbed  ;  hind  toe  very  small ;  claws  large  and  strong,  curved  and  very  acute ; 
tail  slightly  rounded,  but  the  central  pair  of  feathers  projecting  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance beyond  the  rest." 

The  Jaegers  like  the  Gulls  and  Terns  (liaridtB)  swim  most  buoyantly,  but  are 
incapable  of  diving.  Representatives  of  this  family,  both  adult  and  young,  vary 
greatly  in  their  plumage. 


Genus  STEBCOBABIUS  Brisson. 
Stercorarius  pomarinus  (Temm.). 

Pomarine  Jaeger. 

Description. 

*^  Adult, — Front,  crown  of  tho  head,  back,  wings  and  tail,  blackish-brown;  sides 
and  back  part  of  the  neck  bright-yellow  ;  throat  and  entire  under  plumage  white, 
with  a  brand  of  brown  spots  extending  across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast;  sides 
and  lower  tail  coverts  barred  with  brown  ;  shafts  of  quills  and  tail  feathers  white ; 
bill  greenish-olive,  black  at  the  tip  ;  legs  and  feet  black  ;  the  middle  tail  feathers 
extend  beyond  the  others  for  about  2  iiicties  ;  they  are  rounded  at  ttie  end,  and  of  a 
uniform  breadth  throughout 

"Young  birds  have  tlie  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  blackisli-brown  ;  of  the  lower, 
grayish-brown,  with  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts  margined 
with  dull-ferruginous  ;  tarsi  and  base  of  the  toes  and  webs  yellow." — Baird^s  B.  of 
N,  A,     Length  about  20  inches  ;  extent  about  48  inches. 

Habitat, — Seas  and  inland  waters  of  northern  portions  of  tho  Northern  Hemi- 
phere,  south  in  winter  to  Africa  and  Australia  and  probably  South  America.  Not 
known  to  occur  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  north  of  Long 
Island. 


The  Pomarine  Jaeger,  kno\vTi  to  the  fisherman  on  the  coasts  of  Maine 
as  "Gull  Hunter,"  resides  during  the  summer  or  breeding*  season  in 
liig-h  boreal  regions,  but  when  the  young  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves both  the  old  and  young  migrate  southward,  and  frequent  mainly 
the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In  this  state  the  Jaeger  occurs  only  as  an  acci- 
dental \4sitor.  The  late  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  secured 
a  specimen  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  Susquehanna  river ;  another  exam]3le 
of  the  same  species  is  recorded  as  having  been  obtained  by  the  late  Yin- 
cent  Barnard,  of  Chester  county,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna    In  the  winter  of  1885  or  1886,  Mr.  C.  D.  Wood,  a  Pliiladelphia 
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Genus  LABUS  LiNNiEUS. 
Lams  argrentatuB  smithsonianus    Coues. 

American  Herrinic  Gull ;  Big  Gull;  Winter  Gull. 

Description. 

Adult, — Head,  neck,  rump,  tail  and  under  parts  wliite ;  mantle  dull  pale-blue ; 
primaries  tipped  with  white,  and  barred  with  black  ;  bill  yellow,  with  reddish  spot ; 
tarsi,  flesh  color  ;  iris,  yellowish-white. 

Young, — Mottled  with  grayish-brown,  white  and  light  pearl-blue,  the  latter  in 
patches  on  upper  parts ;  primaries  dusky ;  bill  brownish-yellow,  dark  towards  end  ; 
iris,  brown  ;  length  about  25  inches  ;  extent  about  59  inches. 

Habitat, — North  of  America  generally,  breeding  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine 
northward ;  in  winter  south  to  Cuba  and  lower  California. 

This  species  is  a  rather  common  spring  and  fall  migrant  on  Lake 
Erie,  where,  during  the  winter  months,  if  the  weather  is  not  exceedingly 
cold,  these  birds  are  also  sometimes  seen  singly  or  in  small  companies 
of  five  or  eight.  Throughout  the  state  in  general  this  species  occurs  as 
quite  a  rare  and  irregular  visitor.  On  the  Delaware  river,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  the  Susquehanna,  below  Lancaster,  Herring  Gulls  are 
perhaps  more  frequently  observed  than  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  of  Erie  city. 

The  Herring  Gull  is  not  especially  an  arctic  breeder.  It  nests,  ac 
cording  to  diflferent  writers,  along  the  coast  and  about  lakes  of  the  inte- 
rior in  the  New  England  states,  and  also  from  Lake  Superior  northward 
to  the  Arctic  shores.  This  species  breeds  generally  on  the  ground, 
though  sometimes  high  and  inaccessible  cliffs  are  selected  as  breeding 
places,  and  occasionally  in  some  localities,  particularly  in  regions  where 
the  natives  collect  both  the  eggs  and  young  for  food,  they  frequently, 
to  escape  such  depredations,  build  their  nests  in  the  tops  of  high  trees. 
Mr.  George  Spencer  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  informs  me  he  has  observed 
both  Herring  and  Ring-billed  Gulls,  as  winter  visitants,  on  the  Dela- 
ware river,  near  the  city. 

Lams  delawarensis  Ord. 

Rin^-bUled  Gull. 

Description. 

'*  Adult, — Head,  neck,  under  parts  and  tail  pure  white  ;  back  and  wings  very  liglit 
pearl  blue  ;  first  and  second  primaries  black  lor  two-thirds  of  their  length  towards 
the  end,  the  three  next  quills  have  the  black  much  less  in  extent,  and  on  the  sixth 
it  is  reduced  to  a  sul>-terminal  bar ;  the  first  quill  is  black  at  the  one  I,  above  which  is 
a  broad  white  band;  the  second  quill  is  black  to  the  tip,  with  a  white  spot  on  tlie 
inner  web  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  end  ;  the  other  primaries  tipped  with  white  ; 
secondaries  and  tertiaries  ending  in  white ;  iris  yellow ;  bill  crossed  near  the  end 
with  a  blackish-brown  band,  between  which  and  the  base  it  is  greenish-yellow ;  the 
tip  is  yellow ;  tarsi  and  feet  greenish-yellow.  Length  about  20  inches  ;  extent  about 
48  inches. 
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'<  Young, — The  upper  plumage  mottled  with  blaokish-brown  and  gray ;  beneath 
grayish-white,  with  light-brown  spots ;  primaries  black ;  tail  white,  with  a  sub- 
terminal  black  band  ;  bill  black  with  yellow  base.** — Baird's  Birds  of  N,  A, 

Habitat— l^orth  America  at  large ;  south  in  winter  to  Cuba  and  Mexica 

This  species  occurs  in  Pennsylyania  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrtir 
tions,  but  is  not  common.  Specimens  have  been  taken  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna,  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  in  this  state,  and  also  at 
Lake  Erife,  near  the  city  of  Erie.  Unlike  most  of  its  relatives,  this  Gull 
breeds  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  far  northward. 
This  is  one  of  the  common  Gulls  to  be  seen,  in  winter,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  New  Jersey  southward. 


Larus  atricilla  Linn. 

lianghing  Gull. 


Description. 


Adult,  in  breeding  plumage, — Head  and  upper  part  of  neck  dark  slate  color,  dark- 
est about  occiput  and  on  neck,  and  lightest  alx)ut  base  of  bill ;  tlie  dark  color  ex- 
tends about  one  inch  or  more  farther  down  front  of  neck  than  on  the  back  of  same  ; 
white  spot  on  both  upper  and  lower  eyelids  :  neck  all  round,  breast,  abdomen,  sides, 
lining  of  wings,  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts,  rump  and  tail  pure  white  ;  the  breast 
and  abdomen  in  recently-killed  specimens  have  a  beautiful  rosy  tinge  ;  mantle  dark 
lead  color ;  first  five  primaries  black,  which  decreases  from  first  to  fifth.  In  speci- 
men before  me  all  the  primaries  but  first  and  second  are  tipped  with  white  ;  the  sec- 
ondaries and  tertiaries  have  broad  white  tips  ;  bill  (dried  specimen)  dark  carmine 
and  somewhat  yellow  at  base  ;  tarsi  yellowish-red  ;  iris  bluish- black. 

Adult,  in  winter. — Head  and  neck  white,  with  sides  and  occiput  spottf>d  with 
brownish-gray. 

Young. — Head,  neck  all  round  and  upper  parts  brownish-gray,  darkest  at  base  of 
head  ;  mandible  similar  color  but  darker  ;  throat  and  under  parts  grayish  or  dull 
white.     Length  about  IH^  inches  ;  extent  about  40  inches. 

Habitat. — Eastern,  tropical  and  warm-temperate  America,  chielly  along  the  sea- 
coast  from  Maine  to  Brazil :  Pacific  coast  of  middle  Ameri(;a. 

The  Laughing  Gull  is  so  named  because  its  notes  resemble  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter.  In  this  state  the  bird  is  found  only  as  a  migrant. 
In  the  spring  individuals  of  this  species  frequently  ascend  the  Susque- 
hanna river  as  far  as  Harrisburg ;  they  also  sometimes  come  up  the 
Delaware  river  to  Philadelphia,  and  occasionally  are  observed  on  other 
of  our  larger  streams  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  In  the  autumn 
the  Laughing  Gull  is  rarely,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  Peimsylvania.  The 
Black-headed  Gull,  as  this  species  is  sometimes  called,  is  not  found  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  is  quite  common  on  thc^  At- 
lantic side,  especially  from  New  Jersey  southward.  Th(^  nest — built  on 
the  ground — is  composed  of  sea-weed,  grass  or  other  veg(3table  mate- 
rials. The  eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  measure  about  2.20  inches  in 
length  by  about  1.58  inches  in  \v4dth  ;  they  vary  considerably,  but  usu- 
ally the  gromid  color  is  gi-ayish  or  brownish-olive,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  different  shades  of  dull  reddish-brown  and  bhick  or  purplish ;  the 
markings  are  oftc;n  more  abundant  about  the  larger  end.     The  eggs  of 
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this  species  are  used  iii  many  sections  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  especi- 
ally in  some  of  the  southern  states,  for  table  purposes. 

LaruB  Philadelphia  (Ord.). 

Bonaparte*8  Gull ;  **  Liittle  OulL** 

Description  {Plate  52). 

Adult. — Bill,  black ;  tarsi  (dried  skin),  reddish-yellow ;  head  and  upper  part  of 
neck  dark  lead  color ;  lower  part  of  neck,  under  parts,  rump  and  tail  pure  white  ; 
mantle,  pale  pearl-blue ;  three  first  primaries  mainly  white ;  first  primary  with 
black  outer  web ;  tirst  six  primaries  have  black  ends,  a  half  inch  or  over  long  and 
each  one  is  slightly  tipped  with  white  ;  other  primaries  like  back.  In  winter  the 
adult  has  white  head  with  dark  spots  over  ears,  in  other  respects  quite  like  adult  in 
spring. 

youngr.— Bill,  black,  yellowish  at  base ;  tarsi,  reddish-yellow  (dried  skin) ; 
iris,  hazel ;  greater  part  of  head,  the  throat,  neck  and  under  parts  white ;  tail, 
white,  except  a  black  bar  nearly  an  inch  wide  at  end ;  primaries  with  much  more 
black  than  in  adult ;  dark  colored  auricular  spots ;  crown  and  upper  parts,  espe- 
pecially  the  wings,  mottled  with  light  lead  color  and  brownish-gray  ;  length  about 
14  inches  ;  extent  about  32  inches. 

Habitat — Whole  of  North  America,  breeding  mostly  north  of  the  United  States ; 
south  in  winter  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

This  species  known  to  fishermen  on  Lake  Erie  and  about  the  Dela. 
ware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  as  "  Little  Gull,"  is  by  far  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  Gulls  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  occurs  as  a  regular  mi- 
grant in  the  spring  and  fall.  During  migrations,  particularly  in  the 
autumn,  these  birds  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
about  the  harbor  at  Erie  city.  Bonaparte's  Gulls  are  found  generally 
throughout  the  state,  about  the  numerous  lakes,  ponds  and  larger 
streams.  Occasionally  in  the  interior  good-sized  flocks  are  noted,  but 
usually  they  are  seen  singly,  in  pairs,  or  sometimes  in  small  parties  of 
four  or  five  individuals.  They  generally  arrive  here  early  in  April  and 
remain  mostly  until  early  in  May,  when  they  pass  northward  to  their 
breeding  grounds,  from  which  they  return  hero  usually  about  the  first 
week  in  October  and  remain  until  early  in  November.  At  Lake  Erie, 
where  the  species  is  perhaps  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  section 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  observed  a  flock  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  Gulls  in 
company  with  two  or  three  Herring  Gulls  late  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
l)er,  1889.  This  bird,  in  addition  to  feeding  on  fish  and  other  kinds  of 
aquatic  animal  life,  subsists,  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  difierent 
insects,  particularly  beetles  and  gi-asshoppers. 

Genus  BISSA  Stephens. 
Bissa  tridactyla  (Linn.). 

Kittiwakc. 

Description. 

'*  Adult, — Head,  neck,  entire  under  plumage,  rump  and  tail,  white ;  back  and 
wings  light  bluish-gray  ;  the  ends  of  the  five  outer  primaries,  and  the  outer  web  of 
the  first,  black  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  small  white  tips;  bill,  greenish-yellow  5 
Iris,  reddish-brown  ;  legs  and  feet  brownish-black,  with  a  green  tinge. 
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**youn^.— The  head  is  white,  marlted  on  the  hind  head  and  neck  with  bluiah-gray; 
a  spot  of  the  same  color  over  the  ears ;  a  narrow  orescent  of  black  in  front  of  the  eye ; 
wings  and  shoulders  marked  with  black ;  primaries,  black  ;  tail,  white,  with  a  sub- 
terminal  black  band;  bill,  black;  rest  of  the  plumage  same  as  in  adult. ''—Batrd'« 
Birda  of  N.  A,    Length  about  17 1  inches ;  extent  about  35  inches. 

HctbitaL^ iLTCiic  regions,  south  in  eastern  North  America  in  winter  to  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Middle  States. 

Accidental  winter  visitant.  About  ten  years  ago  the  late  Henry  B. 
Graves,  of  Berks  county,  mounted  a  young  Kittiwake,  which  had  been 
captured  near  Lancaster  city  in  midwinter.  Mr.  Joseph  Krider,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  in  his  collection  one  of  these  birds  which  was  shot 
several  years  ago  near  Philadelphia  by  the  late  John  Krider.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Treichler,  of  Elizabethtown,  mentions  this  species  as  a  straggler  in 
Lancaster  coimty,  Pa.  llie  Kittiwake  is  a  common  bird  in  the  arctic 
regions,  and  in  winter  this  species  wanders  irregularly  southward  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  f £kr  as  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  quite  rare. 

Subfamily  STEBNINJE.    Terns. 

THE  TERNS. 

While  these  birds  are  most  abundant  on  the  seacoast,  neighboring  bays  and  inlets, 
they  are  not  exclusively  maritime ;  many  frequent,  during  migrations,  inland 
waters  (large  lakes  commonly)  where  some  also  remain  during  the  summer  to  rear 
their  young.  None  of  the  Terns  are  known  to  breed  in  Pennsylvania.  Although 
quite  a  number  of  these  birds — known  commonly  about  the  seashore  as  **Sea 
Swallows'' — have  been  taken  by  various  naturalists  and  collectors,  in  this  state, 
during  migrations,  none,  according  to  my  observations,  can  be  said  to  occur  through- 
out this  commonwealth  as  regular  or  common  spring  and  fall  migrants.  Several 
species  are  common  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  during  migrations,  and  some  are 
also  found  there  as  summer  residents.  Almost  every  year,  in  the  spring,  late  sum- 
mer and  in  the  autumn,  after  severe  stormy  weather,  Terns  of  different  kind  are 
irequently  noticed  about  the  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  interior,  principally, 
however,  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  state.  These  birds,  it  would  appear,  have 
been,  by  force  of  the  elements  rather  than  their  own  inclinations,  rompcUod  to  leave, 
temporarily,  their  chosen  haunts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean. 

At  Lake  Erie,  some  species  of  this  subfamily  are  found  as  common  migrants ;  in 
the  harbor  at  Erie  city  two  or  three  species  are  more  or  lass  common  every  spring 
and  fall.  This  is  the  only  section  in  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  where  Terns  are  seen  with  any  degree  of  certainty  during  migrations.  Terns, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  much  smaller  than  Gulls,  from  which  they  differ  also  in 
having  straight,  slender,  sharp-pointed  bills,  and,  mostly,  conspicuously  forked 
tails.  The  sexes  are  quite  similar  in  size  and  color,  but  the  young  and  old  birds  in 
fall  and  winter  show  great  variations  in  coloration  ;  wings  long,  narrow  and  pointed  ; 
the  flight  is  buoyant  and  graceful.  They  seem  to  be  almost  continually  on  the  wing, 
and  sometimes  are  seen  out  at  sea  many  miles  from  land.  Terns  are  unable  to  dive ; 
their  feet  are  webbed,  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  seen  on  the  water ;  it  is  said  they 
never  swim  from  choice.  These  birds  walk  but  little,  though  they  often  alight  on 
the  beach,  sand-bars  and  rocks.  Terns,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  subsist  princi- 
pally on  little  fish  ;  some  of  the  smaller  species,  in  addition  to  small  fish,  feed  to 
some  extent  on  insects.  When  in  quest  of  prey  they  frequently  make  extensive  circuits 
over  the  ocean,  bays,  brackish  ponds  and  marshy  places  ;  in  fiying  over  the  water, 
searching  for  food,  they  invariably  are  seen  with  the  bill  pointing  straight  down- 
ward ;  this,  as  Dr.  Coues  writes,  "  makes  them  look  like  colossal  mosquitoes."    They 
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often  hover  over  the  water,  when  feeding,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sparrow  Hawk 
does  when  hunting  in  a  gprass-field,  and  dart  head  foremost  into  it,  oftentimes  with 
such  force  as  to  submerge  the  whole  body;  unlike  the  hawk,  however,  which 
seizes  his  prey  in  his  talons,  the  Tern  captures  its  prey  in  its  bill.  Their  notes  are 
sharp,  shrill  and  often  repeated ;  they  are  particularly  noisy  when  wounded  or  if  their 
breeding-places  are  approached.  The  eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  generally 
deposited  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand  or  shingle  along  the  sea-beach  ;  some 
few  nest  on  drift-stu£f,  sea-weeds,  grasses,  etc,  in  marshes,  and  others,  it  is  stated, 
construct  rude  and  rather  bulky  nests  of  sticks  on  trees  or  in  low,  thick  bushes. 
Terns  are  of  a  gregarious  nature ;  they  frequently  nest  in  great  numbers  in  suitable 
localities,  and  when  migrating  they  often  assemble  in  large  flocka  Great  numbers 
of  these  birds,  and  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  Gulls,  are  annually  slaughtered 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  by  heartless  and  greedy  *< feather  hunters"  to  supply  the 
millinery  establishments  of  our  large  cities. 


Genus  GELOCHELIDON  Brehm. 
Gtolochelidon  nilotica  (Hasselq.). 

Oull-lrillecl  Tern ;  Marsh  Tern. 

Description. 

Adult, — Bill  short,  stout  and  resembles  somewhat  that  ot  a  gull ;  top  of  head 
black,  which  runs  downward  on  sides  to  lower  eyelid  ;  a  very  narrow  line  of  white 
at  base  of  upper  mandible ;  back  and  wings  pearly  bluish-gray ;  tail  feathers  very 
similar  to  back,  but  lighter  ;  lower  part  of  back  of  neck  and  entire  under  plumage 
pure  white ;  bill  and  tarsi  black  ;  iris  dark  brown.  Length  about  14  inches  ;  extent 
about  34  inches. 

The  young  have  brownish-colored  bills  and  legs,  top  of  head  largely  white ;  upper 
parts  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown. 

Habitac. — Nearly  cosmopolitan  ;  in  North  America  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

This  species  is  a  very  rare  and  irregular  visitor  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  state  I  find  no  one 
has  noted  its  occurrence.  Mr.  H.  B.  Graves  records  the  capture  of  one 
"in  Chester  county  in  autumn."  Mr.  C.  D.  Wood  informed  me  he  ob- 
tained two  specimens,  which  were  shot  near  Philadelphia  about  five 
years  ap^o.     I  have  never  seen  this  bird  in  Pennsylvania. 

Genus  STERNA  Linnj^ius. 
Sterna  tschegrava  Lepbch. 

Caspian  Tern. 

Description. 

Largest  of  all  the  Terns  ;  bill  largo  and  stout,  measuring  about  throe  inches  ;  taU 
very  slightly  forked. 

*^  Adult. — Forehead,  crown,  sides  of  the  head  and  occiput  blaolc,  glossed  with 
green  ;  this  color  extends  below  the  eye,  under  which  is  a  narrow  white  line  ;  back 
and  wings  light  bluish-ash  ;  outer  six  primaries  dark  slate-gray  on  their  inner  webs ; 
quill  shafts  strong  and  white ;  tail  and  its  upper  coverts  grayish-white ;  neck  and 
entire  under  plumage  pure  white ;  bill  and  inside  of  mouth  bright  vormiUion  ;  legs 
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and  fbet  bladk.    Length  21}  Inohei;  «zteat  of  wings 61  inioihmL**^BaMP9  BMU  9f 
North  America. 

J5ra6ikU.— Nearly  coamopolitan ;  In  North  America  breeding  acmthward  to  Vir- 
ginia, Lake  MIohlgan,  Tezaa,  Nevada,  California. 

The  Caspian  Tern  has  been  observed  in  bat  few  looalities  in  ihlB  gtata 
Hon.  J.  J.  libhort,  in  hiB  omifhologioal  report,  pabUdied  in  the  history 
of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  records  the  captore  of  two  of  tiiese  birds  "on 
the  Snsqaehanna  at  ll^etta^  September  21,  1847.*  Abont  three 
years  ago  Mr.  Joseph  Erider,  ol  Philadelphia^  had  in  his  possession  an 
adult  Caspian  Tern,  which  a  customer  had  brought  to  him  to  be 
monnted.  This  bird  was  said  to  have  been  shot  in  Delaware  coonty, 
near  Chester  dty.  Mr.  George  B.  Bennett  has  in  his  collection  one  or 
two  specimens  of  this  species^  taken  at  Erie  bay,  where  neariy  eveiy 
fall,  in  September  and  October,  a  few  of  these  birds  axe  seen. 


Sterna  maxlina  Bodd. 

Royal  Tern. 


DBSOBIFTIOir. 


Thia  bird  ranfca  next  in  liae  to  the  Oaapian  Tern.  Bill  about  aa  long  but  much 
more  Blender  than  bill  of  Caaplan  Tern ;  tail  eonapiouonaly  forked. 

^cfuZC.— Front,  top  and  back  of  head  gloaqr-blaok  (aome  apeoimena  have  front  of 
head  white)  ;  back  and  wings  pale  bluiah-gray ;  rump  and  upper  tail  ooverta  white ; 
tail  nearly  white ;  under  parta  white ;  bill  deep  reddiah-yellow ;  tarai  black ;  iria 
brown.    Length  about  20  inches ;  extent  about  48  inches. 

J5raM<eit.~Tropical  America  and  warmer  parta  of  North  America,  northward  to 
Haasachuaetts,  the  great  lakes  and  Oalifomia.  West  coast  of  Africa,  north  to  Tftn- 
glers. 

The  Boyal  Tern,  which  breeds  in  great  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Virginia  southward,  is  a  very  rare  and  irregular  visitor  in 
this  state.  Henry  B.  Graves  records  the  capture  of  a  specimen  in  Berks 
county,  in  September,  1879.  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
has  also  observed  this  beautiful  Tern  as  a  straggler  in  our  state.  I  have 
never  seen  this  bird  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sterna  forateri  Nuti. 

Forfiter*8  Tern. 

Description. 

*'  ^du2<.— Upper  part  and  sides  of  the  head,  to  a  line  just  below  the  eye,  and  hind 
neck  black ;  back  and  wings  bluish-gray ;  primaries  grayish- white  on  the  outer 
webs  and  dusky-gray  on  the  inner  next  the  shaft,  and  over  the  entire  web  at  the 
end,  darker  on  the  inner  margin ;  the  remaining  portion  of  inner  webs  white ;  tail 
blulsh-g^y,  except  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  tail  feather  which  is  white  ;  the  inner 
web  of  this  feather  blackish-gray  for  about  two  inches  from  the  end  ;  rump  white 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  pale  bluish-gray ;  sides  of  head,  throat  and  entire  under  surface 
white  ;  in  the  dried  specimens  bill  is  orange-yellow  at  the  base,  black  near  the  end, 
with  the  tip  pale  yellow ;  legs  and  feet  scarlet  Length  about  15  inches  ;  extent 
about  80  inches." — Baird*8  Birds  of  N,  A, 
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I. 


Habitat North  America  generally,  breeding  A'om  Manitoba  southward  to  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois,  Texas  and  California ;  in  winter  southward  to  Brazil. 

This  species  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  as  quite  a  rare  and  irreg^olar 
visitor  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations.  In  the  summer  of  1879 
I  visited  Cobb's  Island,  Virginia,  where  this  Tern  was  breeding  quite 
plentifully  in  the  marshes.  Forster's  Tern  feeds  principally  on  little 
fish. 

Sterna  hinindo  Linn. 

Common  Tern ;  Wil8on*8  Tern  ;  Sea  Swalloiw 

Description. 

AdulL—lMW  (dried  skin)  red  from  base  to  about  half  its  length,  then  black,  with 
pale-yeUowish  point ;  iris  brown ;  legs  reddish-yellow ;  upper  part  of  head  and 
hind  neck  black  ;  back  and  wings  light  bluish-gray ;  sides  of  neck  and  head,  line 
along  base  of  upper  mandible,  chin,  throat,  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts  and  most 
of  tail,  also  lining  of  wings,  white  ;  the  outside  tail  feather  has  black  outer  web ; 
sides  of  breast  and  of  lower  part  of  neck  and  rest  of  lower  parts  grayish-white.  In 
the  young  the  bill  is  blackish  and  yellow,  the  latter  color  especially  on  lower  mandi- 
ble ;  tarsi  yellowish  ;  front  of  head  and  entire  under  plumage  white  ;  crown  gray- 
ish-white and  black  plumage  a^K>ut  eyes,  bacK  of  head  and  upper  part  of  hind  neck 
dull  black ;  back  and  wings  indistinct  bluish-gray  with  patches  of  lighubrown ; 
most  of  feathers  on  back  edged  with  white.  Length  about  14|  inches  :  extent  about 
31  inches. 

Habitat, — (Greater  part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  Africa.  In  North 
America  chiefly  confined  to  the  Eastern  Province,  breeding  trom  the  Arctic  coast, 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  Florida  and  Texas,  and  wintering  northward  to  Virginia. 

The  Common  Tern  or  "  Sea-Swallow,"  as  this  bird  is  commonly  called 
by  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  few  species  of  this 
grroup,  which  has  been  frequently  found  in  different  sections  of  our 
state  during  migrations.  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett  lias  observed  it  as  an 
irregular  migrant  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  the  vicinity  of  Erie  city, 
where,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  oftener  met  with  than  in  any  other  section 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Bethlehem,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  says :  I  have  sliot  the  Common,  Arctic  and  Least  Terns 
on  the  Lehigh  river  in  the  fall,  and  he  further  adds  they  were  "  prob- 
ably driven  inland  by  severe  storms."  IVIr.  August  Koch,  notes  the 
species  as  an  irregular  migrant — spring  and  fall — in  Lycoming  county, 
and  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  of  Renovo,  has  found  it  in  Clinton  county  as 
a  straggler.  InBerks  county  Mr.  D.  Fmnk  Keller,  of  Reading,  reports 
that  he  has  observed  it  as  an  accidental  visitor ;  according  to  Dr.  A.  C. 
Treichler,  of  Elizabethtown,  tliis  bird  is  a  straggler  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Lancaster  coimty.  Prof.  J.  R.  Robertson,  of  Fmnklin,  Venango  county, 
mentions  the  Common  Tern  as  a  very  rare  and  uncertain  visitor  in  that 
locality.  Several  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  captured  when 
migrating,  particularly  in  the  autumn,  in  tlie  counties  of  Chester,  Dela- 
ware and  Philadelphia.  The  Common  Tern  breeds  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere  along  the  Atlantic,  and  also  about  many  of  the  large  inland 
lakes  and  ponds. 
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Sterna  paradiB88a  Bbunn. 

Arctic  Tern. 

DXSOBIPTION. 

**^d2iZ^— Upper  part  of  the  head  and  hind  neck  black;  back  and  wings  light 
grayish-blue ;  first  primary  deep-black  on  the  outer  web,  dusky-gpray  on  the  inner 
next  the  shaft,  and  over  the  entire  web  at  the  end,  inner  margin  of  inner  web  white; 
the  next  five  primaries  are  bluish-gray  on  the  outer  web  and  on  the  inner  web  next 
the  shaft,  this  color  extending  over  the  entire  web  at  the  end,  where  it  is  blackish- 
gray  on  the  inner  margin,  the  remaining  part  of  inner  web  white ;  central  tail  feath- 
ers and  inner  webs  of  the  others  white,  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  tail  feather  black- 
ish-gray, the  outer  webs  of  the  two  next  pale  bluish-gray  ;  rump,  sides  of  the  head, 
and  under  tail  coverts,  white ;  under  plumage  bluish-gray,  of  a  lighter  shade  than 
the  back ;  bill  deep  carmine ;  iris,  brown  ;  legs  and  feet  dark  crimson.  Length, 
14^  ;  wing,  lOJ  ;  tail,  6J ;  bill,  \\ ;  tarsus,  l,''—B,  B.  of  N.  A. 

Habitat, — Northern  Hemisphere ;  in  North  America  breeding  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  wintering  southward  to  Virginia  and  California. 

The  Arctic  Tern,  is  a  very  rare  straggler  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
About  four  years  ago  I  was  shown  two  of  these  birds  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  said  had  been  shot  in  September  on 
the  Delaware  river  below  Philadelphia.  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Beth- 
lehem, has  in  his  collection  a  specimen  of  this  Tern,  captured  by  him- 
self on  the  Lehigh  river  in  the  fall.  In  Berks  county,  according  to  Mr. 
D.  Frank  KeUer,  the  Arctic  Tern  is  an  accidental  visitor. '  I  have  never 
seen  the  Arctic  Tern  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  of  that 
species,  other  than  those  mentioned  above,  have  been  taken  in  the  state. 

Sterna  dougalli  Montao. 

Roseate  Tern. 

Description. 

♦*  Adult, — Upper  part  of  head  and  long  occipital  feathers  deep  black  ;  hind  neck 
white ;  back  and  wings  pale  bluish-gray  ;  first  primary  blackish-gray  on  the  outer 
web  and  on  the  inner  next  the  shaft;  the  other  primaries  bluish-gray,  the  second 
and  third  dusky-gray  near  the  shaft;  all  the  primaries  white  on  the  inner  part  of 
their  inner  webs  ;  secondaries  and  tertiaries  edged  with  white  ;  tail  very  light  pearl- 
gray  ;  entire  under  plumage  white,  with  a  beautiful  roseate  tinge ;  bill  brownish- 
black,  orange  at  base  ;  iris  brown ;  legs  and  feet  vermillion.  Length,  16  inches ; 
wing,  9^ ;  (extent  about  30)  ;  tail,  8  ;  bill,  l^."— 2?.  B.  of  N.  A. 

Habitat, — Temperate  and  tropical  regions  ;  north  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  to  Massachusetts,  and  casually  to  Maine. 

Very  rare  or  accidental  visitor.  I  have  never  seen  the  Roseate  Tern 
in  this  state,  but  ^ve  it  in  this  report  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  L.  D. 
Balliet,  of  DuBois,  who  writes  me  he  has  observed  it  as  a  strag-gler  in 
Clearfield  county,  Penna. 

Noi'E. — In  the  first  edition  of  the  ''Birds  of  Pennsylvania,''  piigc  232, 
mention  was  made  of  the  capture  of  specimens  of  Roseate  T(mis  on  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
In  making  this  statement  I  was  in  error,  as  I  have  subsequently  learned 
the  "  specimens  "  refeiTed  to  were  not  taken  in  Pennsylviiuia. 
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Sterna  antUlaram  (Lnss.)- 

Desoription  {Plate  5S). 

Adult,  in  «pHn^.— Length  about  9  inches ;  extent  about  20  inches.  Bill  yellow, 
with  blaclL  tip ;  legs  yellow,  claws  black  ;  iris  brown  ;  a  triangular  white  spot  on 
forehead,  extending  to  eye ;  narrow  black  line  extending  from  base  of  upper  man- 
dible is  continuous  with  the  black  of  crown  and  region  about  back  of  head ;  back, 
wings,  rump  and  tail  light  grayish-blue;  two  or  three  outer  primaries  black  on 
upper  surfSEUse ;  narrow  line  about  base  of  bill  above  sides  of  head,  neck  and  entire 
under  parts  white. 

yotcng,  in  August,— BiW  (dried  skin)  blackish-brown ;  lower  mandible  towards 
the  base  and  inside,  of  mouth  yellowish-brown  ;  tarsi  yellowish  ;  iris  brown ;  fore- 
head dirty  brownish- white  ;  crown  and  upper  parts  generally  mottled  witti  brown  ; 
upper  part  of  wings  mostly  dark  slate  color ;  primaries  darker  than  in  old  bird  ; 
under  plumage  white. 

/fa&t7a^— Northern  Soutli  America,  northward  to  California  and  New  Kngland, 
and  casually  to  Labrador,  breeding  nearly  througtiout  its  range. 

This  handsome  and  graceful  little  bird  is  the  smallest  of  the  Terns. 
Fishermen  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  Least  Tern  is  a  com- 
mon summer  resident,  know  it  by  the  names  of  "Sea  Swallow,"  "  Little 
Gxdl "  and  "Striker."  During  mig'rations,  particularly  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  September,  Least  Terns  are  not  infrequently  met  with 
in  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the  southeastern  section.  I  have  seen 
seven  of  these  Terns  taken — one  in  the  spring,  the  others  in  August  and 
September — in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  Montgomery  and 
Delaware  in  the  past  ten  years.  Hon.  Gterard  C.  Brown,  of  Yorkana, 
has  observed  it  in  York  county  as  a  straggler.  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller, 
of  Bethlehem,  shot  one  on  the  Lehigh  river,  in  the  fall,  and  in  Berks 
county  Mr.  D.  Frank  Keller  says  it  is  an  accidental  visitor.  According 
to  Prof.  J.  R.  Bobertson,  of  Franklin,  a  straggler  was  once  taken  in  Ven- 
ango county.  In  the  summer  of  1883,  at  Brigantine,  New  Jersey,  where 
the  Least  Terns  were  then  breeding  in  considerable  numbers,  laying 
their  eggs  in  slight  depressions  in  the  dry  sand  and  among  the  shells 
on  the  sandhills  along  the  beach,  I  obtained  the  bodies  of  over  seventy- 
five  of  these  Terns  from  two  taxidermists  who  were  collecting  the  skins 
for  New  York  and  Philadelphia  dealers  to  be  used  for  ladies'  hats.  An 
examination  of  these  birds— all  killed  in  one  day — showed  that  they  had 
fed  almost  exclusively  on  little  fish ;  not  more  than  four  or  five  had  any 
traces  of  insects  in  then*  stomachs. 

Sterna  fuliginosa  Gmel. 

Sooty  Tern. 

Description. 

^du2f.— Lengtii  about  17  inches ;  extent  about  34  inctiOH.  Bill  and  legs  black  ;  iris 
reddish-brown ;  forehead,  sides  of  head  and  entire  under  parts  white  ;  bade,  wings 
and  upper  parts  deep  blaclc. 

In  the  young  the  plumage  is  sooty-brown,  darkest  on  back  and  wings,  grayish  on 
abdomen ;  lining  of  wings  wliite ;  SGapiilars  and  wing  coverts  tipped  with  white. 


Wood  Duck— Summer  Ducir. 
/.  Male:  2.  Female. 


*  • 


I 
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HioMliU.— TropiiMl  and  militroploai  oonrti  of  Um  globe.  In  Amoita  ftom  Chili  to 
weitwru  Mezloo  and  the  OuoUiim»  and  eaaoally  to  New  England. 

The  Soofy  Tem  is  a  rafber  laie  and  inegnlar  viaitor  in  Pesiuqrliraiiia 
dming  the  springr  and  fall  migrationa.  About  fire  yean  ago  two  of 
these  Terns  were  taken  in  Delaware  ooonty,  and  I  have  two  speoimenB 
in  my  oolleotion  that  were  killed  in  Gbester  oounty.  Dr.  John  W.  Det> 
wilier,  of  Bethlehem,  has  observed  it  in  his  locality.  Dr.  A.  G.  Treioh- 
ler  mentions  this  bird  as  a  straggler  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  Lancaster  ooonty.  Specimens  captured  in  Iiycoming  oonnty,  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  are  in  the  yaloable  collection  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Angost  Koch,  of  WiUiamsport  Prol  J.  Bw  Bobertson  writes  ipe 
that  the  Sooty  Tem  is  an  accidental  visitor  in  Venango  county. 


QrauB  HTDBOOHBLIDOir  Bon. 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  auiinamonsla  (Gmbl.). 

Black  Tem;  Short-tailed  Tern. 

Dbscbiption. 

Adult^  in  spring  and  breeding  pinwio^tf.— Head,  neok  and  under  paita  black, 
darker  on  head  and  neok  than  on  abdomen,  where  the  color  ia  aooty-blaok ;  edge  of 
wing  and  under  tail  ooverta  white ;  back,  wings,  rump,  and  taU,  lead  color ;  under 
anrfiwe  of  wings  somewhat  lighter  than  the  upper  parte;  bill  (dried  skin)  black; 
tand  brownish-yellow ;  iris  brown.  Length  about  9  inchea ;  extent  about S4  inohea. 
Adulta  in  winter,  and  young  in  the  fUl  have  head,  neok  and  under  parte  moatly 
white. 

J7a6<ta<.— Temperate  and  tropical  America.  From  Alaska  and  the  fur  countriea 
to  Chili,  breeding  from  the  middle  United  States  northward. 

The  Black  or  Short-tailed  Tern  is  a  rather  irregular,  though  not  an 
uncommon  visitor  during  the  spring  and  fall  in  different  sections  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  North  America  this  species  has  quite  an  extended 
distribution,  being  found  both  along  the  sea-cosists  and  about  marshes, 
lakes  and  reedy  ponds  in  the  interior.  According  to  various  writers  it 
breeds  more  or.  less  abundantly  about  marshes  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Dakota,  Oregon,  etc.  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  an  ornitholo- 
gist of  over  twenty-five  years'  experience,  residing  at  Bethleham,  North- 
ampton county.  Pa.,  writes  me,  that,  some  years  ago  he  "  procured  eggs 
of  the  Black  Tem  upon  drift-wood  on  Lake  Erie,  near  Erie  city."  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  these  birds  when  breeding, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  now  known  to  breed  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Erie  county  or  elsewhere  in  our  state.  The  following 
remarks  relative  to  this  species  in  the  breeding  season  are  taken  from 
Mr.  F.  W.  Langton's  "  Summer  Birds  of  a  Northern  Ohio  Marsh  :** 
"  A  very  common  summer  resident  in  the  marsh,  nesting,  or  rather  lay- 
ing its  eggs  on  the  islands  of  decaying  vegetation  and  mud  formed  by 
sunken  muskrat  houses.  Three  eggs  constitute  a  full  set,  and  they  are 
apparently  rolled  about  in  the  mud  purposely,  until  well-coated,  so  as 
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to  hide  the  markings  and  thereby  make  them  less  conspicuous.  In  two 
or  three  instances  only  did  we  observe  any  attempt  at  a  nest,  and 
these  would  not  have  been  recognized  as  such  without  the  eggs,  consist- 
ing as  they  did  of  merely  a  few  fragments  of  grass  or  bulrushes  so  dis- 
posed as  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  rolling ;  in  most  cases  the  eggs  rested 
in  a  slight  depression  on  the  bare  mud.  The  sun  appears  to  be  their 
chief  incubator,  although  the  decaying  vegetation  of  which  the  aband- 
oned muskrat  houses  consist,  doubtless  plays  some  part  in  the  process. 
In  no  instance  did  we  succeed  in  flushing  a  bird  from  the  eggs,  although 
they  would  appear  in  pairs  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  and  hover 
about  within  a  few  feet  of  our  heads  making  a  great  outcry  when  we 
approached  their  property,  which  was  soon  to  be  ours  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. 

"  At  other  times  the  birds  were  not  at  all  gregarious,  being  usually 
observed  foraging  singly  or  in  pairs.  Several  young  of  the  year  were 
taken,  thus  confirming  the  statement  of  the  resident  who  informed  us 
that  he  had  taken  numbers  of  the  eggs  of  the  first  brood  in  May.  Of 
the  dozen  or  more  sets  of  eggs  taken  by  us  early  in  July,  more  than  half 
were  fresh  or  nearly  so."  At  Erie  Bay,  near  the  city  of  Erie,  single  in- 
dividuals or  small  flocks  of  these  Terns  are  seen  nearly  every  spring  and 
fall.  Mr.  Gteorge  B.  Sennett,  of  Erie,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  bird-life  of  the 
Erie-Crawford  district,  hfi«  observed  the  Black  Tern  in  the  vicinity  of 
Erie  city  only  during  the  spring  and  fall.  I  have  in  my  collection  four 
Black  Terns,  three  of  which  were  captured  in  Chester  county  (two  in  fall, 
one  in  spring),  the  other  was  shot  in  Delaware  county  (September,  1880). 
The  following-named  gentlemen  report  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in 
their  respective  localities :  Lycoming  county — an  irregular  spring  and 
fall  visitor — August  Koch,  Williamsport,  Pa.  Lancaster  county — a  strag- 
gler— Dr.  A.  C.  Treichler,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Venango  county — a  rare 
straggler — ^Prof.  J.  R.  Bobertson,  Franklin,  Pa.  Mercer  county — "one 
specimen  shot  in  the  spring,  1887 " — S.  S.  Overmoyer,  New  Lebanon, 
Pa.  Cumberland  county — one  seen  in  the  autumn — Messrs.  Wm.  M.  and 
S.  F.  Baird  (List  of  Birds  of  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  published  in  1844). 

Family  BTNCHOPIDiB.    Skimmers. 

THE  SKIMMERS. 

Only  one  species  of  this  family  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Those  birds  have 
extremely  long  wings  and  webbed  feet,  but  like  the  Terns,  they  rarely,  if  over,  it  is 
said,  swim  or  rest  upon  the  water.  They  have  exceedingly  odd-looking  bills  ;  both 
mandibles  are  quite  flat,  with  blunt  ends ;  the  upper  mandible  is  much  shorter  than 
the  lower.  They  subsist  almost  exclusively  on  flsh  wi^ch  they  catch  when  skim- 
ming close  to  the  water's  surface. 
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Genus  BYNOHOPS  Linn. 
Bsmchops  nigra  Linn. 

Black  Sktminer. 

Dbscbiption. 

AdulU — Leng^  about  19  inches ;  extent  about  60  inches.  The  upper  mandible  in 
specimen  before  me  is  nearly  I  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  lower;  both  mandibles 
have  obtuse  ends,  the  lower  being  very  blunt  and  rounded  ;  lower  mandible  much 
more  flattened  throughout  its  leng^  than  the  upper  ;  both  edges  of  lower  mandible 
are  sharp,  and  the  upper  edge  fits  in  a  groove,  extending  along  the  entire  length  of 
upper  mandible.  Forehead,  lores,  sides  of  head,  chin,  throat,  front  of  neclc  and  rest 
of  under  plumage,  tips  of  secondaries,  sides  of  upper  tail  coverts  and  greater  part  of 
tail  white;  crown,  bade  of  neck,  baclL,  wings,  most  of  rump  and  central  tail  feathers 
brownish-black  ;  bill  (dried  skin)  basal  half  yellowish  (carmine  in  freshly  killed 
specimens),  rest  brownish -black ;  tarsi  and  feet  reddish-brown ;  the  black  clawt>  are 
rather  long,  sharp  and  curved. 

J9V»Mat.— Warmer  parts  of  America,  north  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  Jersey, 
and  casually  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

This  species  is  given  as  a  Pennsylvania  bird  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  0.  D.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  from  whom  I  obtained  a  single  speci- 
men which  he  assured  me  was  shot  by  himself  near  Philadelphia,  shortly 
after  a  severe  storm  in  September,  1880.  This  specimen  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  one  of  its  species  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  state.  In 
the  summer  of  1883 — June  and  August — ^when  visiting  at  Brigantine 
Beach,  New  Jersey,  I  saw  a  few  of  these  birds  in  flocks  of  seven  to 
twelve  each.  Fishermen  and  other  residents  of  the  place  informed  me 
they  bred  every  year  in  that  locality.  It  is  said  that  this  species  still 
breeds  sparingly  in  New  Jersey,  which  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  about  the 
northern  limit  of  their  breeding  range.  Black  Skimmers  w^re  quite 
plentiful  on  several  islands  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  where  I 
remained  for  a  few  days  in  Aug^ust,  1879. 


Order  TUBINARES.    tube-nosed  Swimmers. 

Family  PROCELLARIID^.     Petrels,  Etc. 

the  petrels,  etc. 

The  birds  of  this  family  are  strictly  oceanic  The  few  individuals  that  have  been 
observed  in  Pennsylvania  have  all  been  found  during  or  after  storms  that  have 
driven  them  inland.  "  The  plumage  is  compact  and  oily  to  resist  water  \  the  sexes 
appear  to  be  always  alike,  and  no  seasonal  changes  are  determined ;  but  some  vari- 
ation with  age,  or  as  a  matter  of  individual  peculiarity,  certainly  occurs  in  many 
cases.  The  food  is  entirely  of  an  animal  nature,  and  fatty  substances,  in  particular, 
are  eagerly  devoured.  When  irritated  many  species  eject  an  oily  fluid  from  the 
mouth  or  nostrils,  and  some  are  so  fat  as  to  be  occasionally  used  for  lamps,  a  wick 
being  run  through  the  body.     The  eggs  are  few,  or  only  one,  laid  in  a  rude  nest  or 
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none,  on  the  ground  or  in  a  burrow.  Petrels  are  silent  birds,  as  a  rule,  contrasting 
with  gulls  and  terns  in  this  particular.  Many  or  most  are  gregarious,  congpregating 
by  thousands  at  their  breeding  places  or  where  food  is  plenty."— Cou««'  Key  N,  A, 
Birds. 


Genus  PUFFIN  US  Brissok. 
Pnfflntui  major  Fabbb. 

Greater  Shearwater. 

Dbscription. 

**  Adult.—B.ead  above  cheeks,  occiput,  a  narrow  line  on  the  nape  and  upper  part  of 
back  brownish-ash,  paler  on  the  hind  neck ;  feathers  of  the  back  with  lighter  margins , 
lower  part  of  back  dark-brown;  upper  tail  coverts  of  same  color,  terminating 
broadly  with  grayish-white  ;  primaries  and  tail  brownish-black,  the  former  white 
on  the  basal  part  of  the  inner  webs ;  secondaries  and  tertiaries  dark  brown,  the  sec- 
ondaries white  on  their  inner  webs  nearly  to  the  end ;  wing  coverts  ashy-brown^ 
with  lighter  margins ;  under  plumage  pure  white,  the  neck  nearly  encircled  with 
white ;  sides  of  the  neck,  anterior  to  the  bend  of  the  wings,  marked  with  waving 
lines  of  pale  ash  ;  lower  tail  coverts  dark  ash,  with  light-gray  edgings ;  bill  yellowish- 
green,  the  tip  brownish-black ;  iris  brown ;  tarsi  and  feet  livid  yellow.  Length 
about  20  inches ; "  (extent  about  45  inches.  )—Bair(r«  Birds  of  N,  A. 

Habitat.— AilsaitXe  Ocean  ;  south  to  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A  single  bird  of  this  species — the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  that  has  been  taken  within  our  borders — is  recorded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Ezra  Michener  as  an  accidental  visitor  in  Chester  county.  I 
have  never  seen  the  Shearwater  in  its  natural  state,  hence  cannot  give, 
from  my  own  observations,  anything  concerning  it.  "Audubon  men- 
tions finding  this  species  ranging  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  that 
of  Mexico;  but  he  very  rarely  met  with  it  near  the  coast.  In  sailing  to 
Labrador,  when  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  one  evening  in  June,  about 
sunset,  he  observed  a  great  number  flying  from  the  rocky  shore,  and 
believed  they  were  breeding  there.  Li  this  belief  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  hardly  one  was  to  be  seen  there  by  day,  that  being  the 
time  when  these  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  remaining  about  their  nests. 
In  September  they  are  to  be  seen  far  from  land,  both  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  in  calm  weather  they  alight  on  the  water  and  may  then  be 
easily  approached.  They  swim  buoyantly,  and  when  sporting  on  the 
water  present  a  very  graceful  appearance.  Two  that  had  been  caught 
with  hooks  walked  about  as  well  as  ducks.  On  being  approached  they 
would  open  their  bills,  raise  their  feathers,  and  ejected  through  their 
nostrils  an  oily  substance.  *  *  *  They  refused  all  sorts  of  food,  and, 
being  very  unpleasant  pets,  were  soon  set  at  liberty,  when,  instead  of 
flying  away  directly,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  dived  about,  then 
splashed  and  washed  themselves,  before  they  took  to  their  wings,  flying 
with  their  usual  ease  and  grace.  In  the  stomachs  of  those  he  opened 
Audubon  found  portions  of  fish,  crabs,  sea-weeds  and  oily  substances." — 
B,  B.  and  R,  Birds  of  N,  A.,  Vol,  it. 
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GnruB  PBOOSLLABIA  LmuniB. 
Prooellaglft  pulaglea  Lmi, 


DmCBZFTION. 

jidnlt-^lMl  Toj  all^tly  rounded;  lag*  short;  length  ebont  6)  Inohee ;  bill  and 
fiBet  black ;  iris  quite  or  neailj  Uaok ;  upper  tail  ooTorts  whitSp  exoepi  towards  the 
endSi  whloh  are  blaekish ;  upper  parts  brownlsh-blsok ;  lower  parts  grajlidi-eooty 
Uaek. 

H&bUaL — ^Atlantlo  OQean«  south  on  the  Ameriosn  side  to  the  Newfoundisnd  banks, 
west  ooast  of  AMoa  and  ooaiA  of  Europe. 

Accidental  vigitor  in  PennsylTania.  AocxxrdixigtoDr.  Tnmbnll  {Birds 
ofEaai  PewMylvama)^  one  was  captuxed  under  Market  street  bridge  in 
Fhiladelpiua.  Dr.  W.  L.  Hartman,  of  Fittston,  mentions  the  Stormy 
Petrel  as  an  accidental  visitor  in  Lnseme  county. 

Gurus  OOBANODBOMA  Ruohsnbaoh. 
Ooeaaodroma  leuoorhoa  (Yteill.). 

Ijeaoh*s  Petrel. 

DSSOBIPTION. 

AduiL^ljogt  short ;  larger  than  the  Stormy  Petrel,  which  It  reeembles  in  colora- 
tion, but  is  easily  recognised  by  the  forked  talL 

HabitaL^'SoTth  Atlantic  and  north  Padflc  Oceans;  south  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Virginia  and  California ;  breeds  firom  Maine  and  the  Hebrides  north- 
ward on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantio. 

Leach's  Petrel  is  the  common  "Mother  Carey's  Chicken  "  to  be  seen 
on  the  Atlantio  from  Chesapeake  Bay  northward.  This  species  has  been 
obseryed  only  as  a  rare  straggler  in  Pennsylvania,  whither  it  has  been 
driven  by  fierce  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  Dr.  W.  P.  Tumbull  {Birds  of 
Etui  Pennsylvania),  says:  "Daring  a  gale  in  August,  1842,  a  number 
were  ^ven  inland."  Li  September,  1879, 1  had  a  specimen  presented 
to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Gteorge  Martin,  of  West  Chester,  who  had  picked 
it  up  in  his  yard  in  an  exhausted  and  dying  condition.  Captain  A  A 
Clay,  of  Basselas,  Pa.,  informs  me  that  a  relative  of  his  killed  one  about 
fonr  years  ago  on  a  small  pond  in  Elk  county. 

Note. — ^The  Wilson's  Petrel  {Oceanites  oceanictis)  has  been  captured, 
it  is  said,  in  Pennsylvania,  but  as  my  informant  is  not  quite  clear  on  this 
matter  I  do  not  deem  it  best  to  include  the  species  in  our  fauna.  The 
plumage  of  Wilson's  Petrel  is  very  much  the  same  in  coloration  as  the 
Stormy  Petrel,  but  it  differs  from  this  latter  bird  in  having  very  long 
legs,  and  the  interdigital  webs  spotted  with  yellow. 
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ORDER  STEGANOPODES.     TOTIPALMATE  SWIMMERS. 
Familt  PHALAOBOOORAOIDiE.    Co&morakts. 

CORMORANTS.* 

These  birds  are  found  more  or  less  abandantly  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
About  twenty-five  species,  it  is  stated,  are  known  to  science.  According  to  difiTerent 
writers  we  have  in  North  America  eleven  or  twelve  kinds  of  these  curious  birds.  A 
single  species  is  known  to  occur  in  Pennsylvania.  Although  most  numerous  on  the 
sea-coast,  many  of  them  visit  lakes  and  large  rivers  in  the  interior.  They  are  of  a 
gregarious  nature,  and  frequently  great  numbers  are  observed  together,  especially 
when  breeding.  Cormorants  in  company  with  Great  Blue  Herons  {Ardea  herodiaa) 
and  Water  Turkeys  (Anhinga  anhinga)  breed  in  considerable  numbers  on  large 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  Florida.  The  rather  bulky  nests  are  constructed  principally 
of  sticks  and  are  built  on  high  rocky  ledges,  or  on  trees  and  thick  bushes;  eggs, 
two  to  five  in  number,  are  a  pale  greenish-blue  color,  overlaid  with  a  yellowish- 
white  chalky  crust  The  Chinese  train  Cormorants  to  catch  fish  for  the  market 
The  prudent  Chinaman  knowing  the  voracious  nature  of  his  feathered  servant  places 
a  band  or  close-fitting  collar  about  the  bird's  neck  before  it  starts  from  its  perch  in 
search  of  the  finny  tribe.  Cormorants  subsist  almost  entirely  on  fish ;  they  are  good 
swimmers,  expert  divers,  but  walk  poorly.  In  these  birds  the  body  is  heavy,  the 
neck  long,  the  long,  stiff' tail  is  composed  of  12  or  14  feathers,  and  the  four  long  toes 
are  all  connected  by  webs.  All  have  a  leathery  sack  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible. 

Genus  PHALACSOCOSAX  Brisson. 
Phalacrocorax  dilophus  (Sw.  &  Rich.). 

Double-crested  Cormorant 

Description. 

AdulL — Bill  rather  long,  stout  and  slightly  tapering ;  upper  mandible  strongly 
hooked  and  acute  ;  gular  sac  naked ;  nostrils  not  visible ;  tail  12  feathers.  Length 
about  30  inches ;  extent  about  48  inches  ;  upper  mandible  brownish  above  and  yel- 
lowish on  sides ;  lower,  mainly  yellow  ;  naked  skin  about  the  eyes  and  gular  pouch 
orange-yellow ;  inside  of  mouth  black  ;  iris  green  ;  legs  and  feet  black.  Head,  neck, 
lower  part  of  back,  rump  and  under  parts  glossy  greenish-black  ;  upper  portion  of 
back  and  wings  brownish-black,  with  many  feathers  bordered  with  black  ;  curly 
black  tufts  on  sides  of  head  back  of  eye ;  tail  black.  Specimen  taken  in  the  fall  has 
no  lateral  crests ;  the  head  and  neck  brownish-black  smd  the  body  above  and  below 
is  mainly  black,  with  a  faint  greenish-gloss. 

Habitat,*— KsLSiem  coast  of  North  America,  breeding  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
northward  ;  southward  in  the  interior  to  the  great  lakes  and  Wisconsin. 

The  only  locality  in  this  state  where  the  Double-crested  Cormorant 
has  been  observed  appears  to  be  on  the  lake  shore  in  Erie  county,  where 
Messrs.  George  B.  Sennett  and  Mi\  James  Thompson,  both  residing"  in 
Erie  city,  inform  me  it  occurs  as  a  somewhat  rare  and  irregular  \asitor 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter.  October  26,  1889,  when  shooting  ducks 
on  the  "  peninsula "  near  Erie  city,  Mr.  James  Thompson  and  a  com- 

*  lu  the  first  edition  of  the  Bird*  of  Penn$yhHinia,  pago  232.  the  Cormorant  (P.  carbo)  was  given  as  u 
"  Tery  rare,  or  accidental  winter  Tlsltor. "  and  that  Mr.  II.  B.  Graves  bad  obtained  one  in  Berks  county. 
1  have  recently  ascertained  that  the  bird  referred  to  waa  not  captured  In  Berks  county  or  In  Pennsylvania. 


•  « 
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panion  saw  three  of  these  birds  fly  down  to  their  decoys ;  one,  a  fine 
male,  was  shot  and  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Thompson.  '  From 
the  stomach  of  this  specimen  a  fish — known  locally  as  "  buflfalo-sucker  " — 
measuring  between  eight  and  nine  inches  in  length  was  taken.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  one  or  two  Cormorants  in  his  collection,  captured  recently 
in  the  locality  above-mentioned. 

Family  PELEOANIDiB.    Pblioans. 

THE  PELICANS. 

Pelicana  are  large-sized  birds,  with  long,  large,  straight,  rather  broad  and  sharply 
hooked  and  acute  bills ;  they  have  short  stout  legs  and  webbed  feet  Below  the 
lower  mandible  and  connected  with  throat  is  a  large  sac  or  pouch,  capable  of  con- 
siderable expansion  ;  the  capacity  of  this  pouch,  which  is  largest  in  the  brown  peli- 
can, will  hold  when  distended,  it  is  stated,  over  a  gallon.  In  writing  of  these  birds 
Dr.  Cones  {Key  to  N.  A,  Birds)  says  in  referring  to  the  bill,  *Hhis  organ  is  used 
like  a  dip-net  to  catch  fish  with ;  when  it  is  filled,  the  bird  closes  and  throws  up  the 
bill,  contracts  the  pouch,  letting  the  water  run  out  of  the  comers  of  its  mouth  and 
swallows  the  prey.  Pelicans  feed  in  two  ways ;  most  of  them,  like  our  white  one, 
scoop  up  fish  as  they  swim  along  on  the  water ;  but  the  brown  species  plunges  head- 
long into  the  water  from  on  wing,  like  a  gannet,  and  makes  a  grab,  often  remaining 
submerged  for  a  few  seconds.  Neither  species  otiten  catches  large  fish  ;  they  prefer 
small  try  of  which  several  hundred  may  be  required  for  a  full  meal.  The  prevalent 
impression  that  the  pouch  serves  to  convey  live  fish,  swimming  in  water,  to  the  little 
pelicans  in  the  nest,  is  untrue ;  the  young  are  fed  with  partially  macerated  fish  dis- 
gorged by  the  parents  from  the  crop.  As  Audubon  remarks,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  pelican  could  fiyat  all  with  its  burden  so  out  of  trim^' — {Cones*  Key),  On  the 
ground  they  move  awkwardly,  but  when  fiying  they  progress  in  a  slow  yet  easy 
manner  by  a  regular  fiapping  of  the  wings ;  they  swim  gracefully.  The  white 
species,  it  is  said,  like  some  of  the  Cormorants,  has  been  tamed  and  tauglit  to  catch 
fish.  The  nest,  a  bulky  structure  of  sticks,  grass,  etc,  according  to  dilferent  writers, 
is  placed  usually  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  in  trees  or  low  bushes  ;  the  eggs, 
from  one  to  four  in  number,  are  described  as  a  dull  white,  with  a  roughened  chalky 
shell  and  more  or  less  blood-stained.  Three  species  found  in  the  United  States  in- 
habit chiefiy  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  ;  they  frequent  sea-<?oasts,  bays,  large 
rivers,  and  also  many  of  the  large  lakes  in  the  interior. 

Genus  PELECANTJS  Linnjsus. 
Pelecanus  erjrthrorhjnichos  Gmel. 

American  White  Pelican. 

Description. 

Length  5or  6  feet;  extent  8  to  9^  feci :  weight  is  said  to  range  from  15  to  20 pounds. 

Adult. — General  color  pure  white;  primaries  black;  lengthened  feathers  of  head 
and  breast  light-yellow  ;  bill,  pouch,  legs  and  feet  yellowish. 

Habitat, — Temperate  North  America,  north  in  the  interior  to  about  latitude  61<^, 
south  to  Central  America  ;  now  rare  or  accidental  in  the  northeastern  states  ;  abun- 
dant in  tlie  Middle  Province  and  along  the  Gulf  coast ;  common  on  the  coast  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  western  Mexico. 

The  White  Pelican  is  a  very  rare  and  irregular  visitor  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. At  long"  intervals  stragglers  of  this  species  have  been  observed  on 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers.     Mr.  George  B.  Sennett,  of  Erie, 
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informB  me  a  few  of  these  birds  were  seen,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erie  city.  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  of  Benovo, 
mentions  it  £is  an  accidental  visitor  in  Clinton  county.  About  five  or  six 
years  ago  three  or  four  of  these  Pelicans  were  seen  on  the  Susquehanna 
river,  at  Keating;  one  of  them  was  shot  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
a  gentleman  residing  at  Benovo,  Pa.,  a  delightful  summer  resort  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  railroad. 


ORDER  ANSERES.   LAMELLIROSTRAL  SWIMMERS. 
Family  ANATIDiB.    Ducks,  Gebsb,  and  Swans. 

THE  DUCKS,  ETC. 

The  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  according  to  Dr.  Coues  {Key  to  N,  A,  Birds) ^  are 
represented  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  species,  inhabiting  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  this  large  number  there  are  probably  about  fifty  kinds  which  occur 
regularly  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  residents  or  during  migrations. 
In  Pennsylvania  nearly  twenty  species  are  found  during  the  spring  and  fall  migra- 
tions and  in  winter.  But  few  species  are  now  known  to  breed  regularly  in  this 
state  ;  in  fact,  the  Wood  Duck  {Aiz  sponsa)^  it  seems,  is  the  only  one  that  may  be 
said  to  be  at  all  common  and  fairly  well  distributed  (in  the  wooded  and  thinly  pop- 
ulated districts  chiefiy)  as  a  breeder.  Several  species  are  also  found  in  different 
sections  of  the  state  as  rare  and  irregular  visitants,  and  occasionally  a  few  others, 
which  have  wandered  considerably  trom  their  common  range,  are  captured  hero. 
The  Canada  Goose,  the  Mergansers,  the  Wood,  Ruddy  and  Buffle-head  ducks,  and 
some  few  other  kinds  are  met  with  quite  frequently  about  the  rivers,  creeks,  lakes, 
and  numerous  i>onds  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  important  family  which  visit  here  are,  however,  found  mainly  on 
the  large  rivers — especially  the  Susquehanna — and  about  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  best  locations  for  duck  shooting  in  this  state  arc  at  different  points  on  the 
.  Susquehanna,  from  Harrisburg  southward,  and  at  Erie  i)ay,  where  several  species 
are  quite  numerous  every  year  during  the  regular  migrations.  '*It  is  not  easy  to 
overrate  the  economic  importance  of  this  large  family.  It  is  true  that  the  Mergan- 
sers, some  of  the  sea  ducks  and  certam  maritime  geese  that  feed  chiefly  ui>on  animal 
substances,  are  scarcely  tit  for  food  ;  but  the  great  majority  afford  a  bounteous  sup- 
ply of  sapid  meat — a  chief  dependence,  indeed,  with  the  population  of  some  inhos- 
pitable regions.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  boreal  parts  of  this  continent, 
whither  vast  bands  ot  water- fowl  resort  to  breed  during  the  fleeting  An^tic  summer. 
Their  coming  marks  a  season  of  comparative  plenty  in  places  where  hunger  often 
pinches  the  belly,  and  their  warm,  downy  covering  is  patched  into  garments  almost 
cold-proof. 

**The  general  traits  of  the  anserine  birds  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than 
passing  notice.  They  are  salacious  to  a  degree,  remarkable  even  in  the  hot-blooded, 
passionate  class  of  birds ;  a  circumstance  rendering  the  production  of  hybrids  fre- 
quent, and  favoring  the  study  of  this  subject  If  we  recall  the  peculiar  actions  of 
geese  nipping  herbage,  and  of  ducks  *  dabbling'  in  the  water,  and  know  that  some 
species,  as  the  Mergansers,  pursue  fish  and  other  live  prey  under  water,  we  have 
the  principal  modes  of  feeding.  Nidification  is  usually  on  the  ground,  sometimes  in 
a  hollow  tree  ;  the  nest  is  often  warmly  lined  with  live  feathers;  the  eggs  are  usu- 
ally of  some  plain  pale  color,  as  greenish,  drab  or  creamy  ;  the  clutch  varies  in  num- 
t>er,  oommonly  ranging  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  and  a  half.    The  young  are 
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clothed  in  a  stifflsh  down,  and  swim  at  onoe.  Among  the  ducks  and  Mergansers 
marked  sexoal  diversity  in  color  is  the  rule ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  swans  and 
geese.  A  noteworthy  coloration  of  many  species,  especially  of  ducks,  is  the  specu- 
lum— a  brightly-colored,  generally  iridescent  area  on  the  secondary  quills.  Most  of 
the  species  are  migratory,  particularly  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  the  flight 
is  performed  in  bands,  that  seem  to  preserve  discipline  as  well  as  companionship, 
and  with  such  regularity  that  no  birds  are  better  entitled  to  the  claim  of  weather- 
prophets.** — Coue9*  Key  to  North  American  Birds. 

Subfamily  MEBGINiE.    Meboansebs. 

THE  MERGANSERS. 

The  Mergansers,  or  Fishing  Ducks,  are  probably  the  most  common  of  all  '*  wild 
ducks  "  about  our  smaller  streams  and  ponds  during  the  winter  season.  Mergan- 
sers can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  bill,  which  is  long  (two  inches  or  more  in 
length),  hooked,  almost  cylindrical,  quite  slender  and  furnished  with  saw-like  teeth. 
Like  the  Loons,  Cormorants,  etc,  these  birds,  when  swimming  under  the  water,  em- 
ploy their  wings  in  the  same  manner  as  when  fl3ring  in  the  air.  They  subsist  almost 
exclusively  on  fish  ;  their  flesh  is  dark  colored,  quite  tough  and  unpalatable.  Three 
species  of  this  subfkmily  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  all  occur  in  Pennsyi- 
vaniiL 

Genus  MERGANSER  Bribbon. 
Merganser  americanus  (Gabs.)* 

American  Merganser ;  Goosander ;  Fish-dnok ;  Sheldrake. 

Description. 

Nostrils  large  and  situated  about  in  middle  of  bill  ;  bill  longer  than  head  ;  feathers 
of  forehead  extend  beyond  those  on  sides  of  bill.  Legs  and  bill  chiefly  red  ;  iris  in 
male  carmine  and  in  female  reddish-yellow. 

Male. — Head  and  upper  part  of  neck  very  dark  giossy-groon  ;  head  slightly 
crested ;  upper  part  of  back  black ;  lower  part  of  neck,  breast  and  greater  part  of 
wings  (the  latter  crossed  by  black  band)  white  ;  under  parts  salmon-colored. 

Female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  male,  and  has  a  rather  conspicuous  occipital 
crest ;  head  and  neck  reddish-brown  ;  upper  parts  ashy-gray  ;  lower  parts  similar 
to  male,  but  much  paler.     Length  about  26  inches  ;  extent  about  33  inches. 

Habitat. — North  America  generally,  breeding  south  to  the  northern  United 
States. 

This  species,  the  largest  of  the  Mergansers,  is  found  generally  through- 
out the  state  as  a  common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  and  in  winter  it 
occurs  quite  frequently  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the 
southern  counties.  The  American  Merganser  is  the  most  abundant  of 
the  three  species  inhabiting  this  region,  and  in  former  years  it  unques- 
tionably bred  regularly  in  various  localities  in  Pennsylvania.  Nuttall 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  female  Merganser  with 
a  brood  of  eight  young,  not  larger  than  the  egg  of  a  goose,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  (Pa.)  in  May,  1832.  In  1844  the  Messrs.  Baird*  recorded 
this  species  as  breeding  in  Perry  coimty,  and  in  the  ornithological  re- 
port of  the  late  Judge  Libhart,  published  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years 

*  List  of  birds  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  by  William  M.  and  Spencer 
F  Baird.  publlsbed  April.  1844  ;  Amtrican  Journal  Science*  and  Ari»,  Vol.  XLVI.  Ilereafter  whenever 
reference  Is  made  to  the  Baird  List,  it  vrill  apply  t<>  this  publication. 
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ago  in  the  history  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  the  Gk)08ander,  also  the 
Bed-breasted  and  Hooded  Mergansers  are  all  mentioned  as  breeding  in 
Lancaster  county.  According  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuels  {Our  Northern  and 
Eastern  Birds)  this  species  "  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  summer  resi- 
dents in  the  lake  region  of  northern  Maine."  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  of 
Renovo,  Pa.,  says  this  Merganser  breeds  in  Clinton  county.  Prof.  Au- 
gust Koch,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  dated  June 
26, 1889,  writes  as  follows :  "  The  Hooded  and  American  Mergansers 
are  regular  breeders  (in  Lycoming  county) ;  have  taken  the  young  of 
both  before  they  were  able  to  fly."  From  all  the  information  I  can 
obtain  the  Goosander  has  not  been  known  to  breed  for  many  years  past 
anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  other  than  the  counties  of  Clinton  and  Ly- 
coming, and  in  both  of  these  localities  Dr.  Van  Fleet  and  Prof.  Koch 
have  observed  the  species  to  be  a  rare  summer  resident,  but  common  in 
the  spiing  and  fall  and  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  winter  when  the 
streams  are  not  frozen  over.  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
a  nest  of  this  species,  but  according  to  different  >vriter8  it  usually  builds 
its  nest  of  leaves,  grasses,  moss,  feathers  and  down,  in  hollow  trees ; 
"eggs  6 — 8,  elliptical,  buff-colored,  2.75  x 2." — Coues. 

This  species,  like  all  other  of  our  "  wild  ducks,"  is  exceedingly  shy 
and  difficult  to  approach.  According  to  Audubon,  "  the  food  of  the 
Goosander  consists  chiefly  of  fish,  but  also  of  bivalve  shells,  snails, 
leeches,  aquatic  lizards,  crays  and  frogs.  Its  voracity  is  great,  so  that 
it  consumes  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  fish.  I  have  found  fishes  in 
its  stomach  seven  inches  in  length,  and  of  smaller  kinds,  so  many  as  to 
weigh  more  than  half  a  pound.  Digestion  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity,  insomuch  that  some  which  I  have  had  in  captivity  devoured 
more  than  two  dozen  of  fishes  about  four  inches  in  length,  four  times 
daily,  and  yet  always  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  more." 

The  stomachs  of  nine  of  these  Mergansers,  which  I  have  examined, 
contained  only  the  remains  of  fish. 

Merganser  serrator  (Linn.). 

Red-breasted  Merganser ;  Fish  duck. 

Description. 

Nostrils  narrow  and  situated  near  base  of  bill ;  bill  longer  than  head ;  frontal 
feathers  do  not  extend  beyond  those  on  side  of  bill ;  both  sexes  have  long  and 
pointed  occipital  crests.  Legs  and  bill  are  red,  brighter  in  male  than  female  ;  iris 
carmine. 

Male. — Head  and  upper  part  of  neck  frontand  back  dark-green  ;  white  ring  about 
lower  part  of  neck;  jugulum  brownish-red,  with  black  and  dusky  streaks;  back 
black  ;  under  parts  yellowish-white  ;    wings  crossed  by  two  black  bars. 

Female, — Head  grayish  reddish-brown  ;  upper  parts  grayish  lead  color ;  throat 
and  under  parts  yellowish-white  and  sides  grayish.  Length  about  24  inches ;  extent 
about  32  inches. 

Habitat. — Northern  portion  of  Northern  Hemisphere ;  south  in  winter  through- 
out the  United  States. 
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The  Eed-breasted  Merganser,  a  summer  resident  chiefly  north  of  the 
United  States,  appears  to  be  the  rarest  of  the  thtee  species  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  it  is  found  frequenting,  usually,  rivers  and  large  creeks 
from  late  in  October  until  early  in  April.  Formerly,  according  to  Dr. 
Tumbull,  Judge  Libhart,  and  some  few  other  writers,  this  duck  occa- 
sionally reared  its  young  in  this  state.  None  of  these  birds,  however, 
have  been  observed  for  many  years  past  in  Pennsylvania  as  summer  resi- 
dents, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  Merganser  is  not  now  found 
with  us  as  a  breeder. 

The  nest  and  eggs  are  described  by  Audubon,  as  follows :  "  In  Lab- 
rador, as  well  as  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  I  have 
found  the  nests,  they  were  placed  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
margins  of  fresh-water  ponds,  among  rank  grasses  and  sedges  or  beneath 
low  bushes.  *  *  *  The  nest  is  made  of  dry  weeds  and  mosses  of 
various  kinds,  and  is  warmly  lined  with  down  from  the  breast  of  the 
female  bird,  for  the  male  leaves  her  as  soon  as  she  has  completed  the 
lajdng  of  the  eggs,  the  number  of  which  I  have  never  found  to  exceed 
ten,  they  being  more  frequently  six  or  eight.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  that  the  eggs  in  this  family  of  birds  are  usually  even  in  nmnber, 
whereas  in  most  land  birds  they  are  odd.  *  *  *  The  eggs  resemble 
in  form  those  of  the  domestic  fowl,  and  are  of  a  uniform  plain,  dull  yel- 
lowish cream-color." 

The  stomachs  of  three  Red-breasted  Mergansers,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, contained  only  the  remains  of  fish. 


Genus  LOPHODYTES  Reichknbach. 
Liophodytes  cucullatus  (Linn.). 

Hooded  Merganser. 

Description  (Plate  s). 

Nostrils  rather  long  and  narrow  ;  frontal  leathers  extend  beyond  those  on  sides  of 
bill ;  iris  in  both  sexes  yellow  ;  bill  shorter  than  head  ;  head  with  a  conspicuous, 
compressed  semicircular  crest,  smaller  in  the  female  than  the  male. 

Adult  Male. — Head,  chin,  neck  all  round,  and  back,  black  ;  white  on  sides  of 
breast  in  front  of  wing,  crossed  by  two  black  crescents,  the  triangular-shaped  cen^e 
ol  crest,  under  parts,  and  speculum  (the  latter  crossed  with  two  black  bars)  white  ; 
sides  reddish-brown,  barred  with  dusky;  bill  brownish-black,  trasi  (dried  skin) 
dark  brownish-yellow. 

J^em ale  Adult. — Bill  (dried  skin)  upper  mandible  l)rownish-black,  except  edges 
about  base  and  lower  mandible  yellow  ;  tarsi  and  feet  dark-brown  ;  top  of  head  dark 
glossy-brown  ;  chin  and  upper  part  of  throat  whitish,  breast  and  under  parts  mostly 
white  ;  neck  reddish-brown,  lightest  on  sides  and  darkest  on  back  and  lower  parts ; 
back  and  sides  dark-brown  ;  less  white  on  wings  than  in  male.  Length  about  17 
inches  ;  extent  about  25  inches. 

Habitat. — North  America  generally,  south  to  Mexico  and  Cuba,  breeding  nearly 
throughout  its  range. 

3  Birds. 
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This  handsome  bird,  the  smallest  of  the  Mergansers,  is  f  oimd  generally 
throughout  North  America.  Nuttall  remarks  that  in  winter  it  migrates 
ad  far  south  as  Mexico.  The  Hooded  Merganser  breeds  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  also  far  northward.  Dr.  Coues  (Birds 
of  the  Northwest)  states  that  it ''  breeds  in  northern  Dakota  and  also  on 
the  upper  Missouri  and  Milk  rivers.'*  I  have  seen  eggs  of  this  bird 
which  were  labeled  "  Maine,"  and  am  informed  that  young,  but  a  few 
days  old,  have  been  taken  in  New  York  State.  In  Pennsylvania  this 
species  is  rather  common,  and  is  generally  seen  singly  or  in  pairs, 
sometimes  in  flocks  of  five  or  eight,  in  rivers  and  ponds  during  the 
spring,  fall  and  winter  months.  A  few  of  these  ducks  are  also  observed 
here  in  summer,  but  as  natives  they  are  quite  uncommon,  and  they 
have  of  late  years  been  found  breeding  only  in  a  few  secluded  locali- 
ties in  our  state.  Prof.  H.  Justin  Roddy,  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  15, 1889,  says,  "The  Hooded  Merganser  does  not  now  breed 
regularly  in  Perry  county  (Pa.),  but  I  have  the  last  two  years  secured 
young  specimens ;  one  last  June  (1888),  and  one  this  year  in  the  same 
month.  They  formerly  bred  regularly  along  Sherman's  creek,  near  the 
Warm  Springs."  Mr.  August  Koch,  of  Williamsport,  informs  me  this 
Merganser  is  a  regular  but  rare  breeder  in  Lycoming  county.  The 
late  Wm.  V.  Rambo,  of  West  Chester,  had  in  his  collection  two  adults 
(male  and  female)  of  this  species  which  were  captured  four  years  ago, 
in  midsummer,  in  Union  county.  I  have  an  adult  female  taken  June 
23, 1890,  in  Chester  county,  where  this  Merganser  is  seldom  seen  in 
summer.  "  The  Hooded  Mergansers  that  remain  with  us  nestle  in  the 
same  kind  of  holes  or  hollows  as  the  Wood  Duck ;  at  least  I  have  found 
their  nests  in  such  situations  seven  or  eight  times,  although  I  never  saw 
one  of  them  alight  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  as  the  birds  just  mentioned 
are  wont  to  do.  They  dive  as  it  were  directly  into  their  wooden  burrows, 
where,  on  a  few  dried  weeds  and  feathers  of  different  kinds,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  down  from  the  breast  of  the  female,  the  eggs,  five  to  eight 
in  number,  are  deposited.  The  young,  like  those  of  the  Wood  Duck, 
are  conveyed  to  the  water  by  their  mother,  who  carries  them  gently  in 
her  bill ;  for  the  male  takes  no  part  in  providing  for  his  offspring,  but 
abandons  his  mate  as  soon  as  incubation  has  commenced.  The  affec- 
tionate mother  leads  her  young  among  the  tall,  rank  gi*asses  which  fill 
the  shallow  pools  or  the  borders  of  creeks,  and  teaches  them  to  procure 
snails,  tadpoles  and  insects." — Audubon. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  Hooded  Mergansere  are  usually  to  be  found 
about  mill-ponds  and  other  small  bodies  of  water,  while  the  other  two 
species  are  mostly  found  frequenting  the  shallow  borders  of  the  larger 
streams. 

During  the  summer  months  these  birds  are  said  to  feed  on  fishes  and 
various  forms  of  aquatic  insects.  In  the  following  table  will  be  foimd 
tlic  stomach  contents  of  eleven  Hooded  Mergansers  examined  by  myself: 


•  • 


'•  J 
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No. 

Date. 

IA>CALITY. 

Food  Materials. 

1 

November  28.  1881 

Cbester county.  Pa.,            

Remains  of  flsh. 

2 

3 

December  24.  1882 

January     — .  1888 

Pblladelpbla  Market.  Pa i  kemalna  of  flBb. 

Pblladelpbia  Market.  Pa I  Remains  of  flBb. 

4 
ft 

January     — ,  1883 

February    20.  1884 

Pblladelpbla  Market.  Pa Remains  of  flsh. 

Delaware  county.  Pa Remains  of  flsb. 

6 

April            3.  1884 

Cbester  county.  Pa 

Cbester  county.  Pa 

Cbester  county.  Pa 

Pblladelpbla  Market.  Pa 

Pblladelpbla  Market,  Pa 

Remains  of  flsb. 

7 

9 
10 

Harcb         28.  1887 

Marcb         28.  1887 

November  20.  1880 

November  20.  1880.  ..*..... 

Remains  of  flsb. 
Remains  of  flsb. 
Remains  of  flsb. 
Remains  of  flsb. 

11 

June            28.  1800 

Cbester  county.  Pa 

Flsb  and  beetles. 

Subfamily  ANATIN.£.    River  Ducks. 

THE  RIVER  DUCKS. 

About  three  dozen  representatives  of  this  subfamily  are  attributed  by  different 
modern  writers  to  North  America,  and  of  this  number  probably  fifteen  species  occur 
quite  regularly  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these  ducks  feed  principally  on  a  vege- 
table diet  and  are  highly  esteemed  as  fbod,  but  others,  especially  those  that  inhabit 
sea-coast  regions,  and  subsist  almost  entirely  on  different  forms  of  aquatic  animal- 
life  as  moUusks,  shrimps,  etc,  have  usually  coarse,  dark-colored  and  unpalatable 
flesh.    All  are  good  swimmers  and  some  of  them  are  expert  divers. 


Gknus  anas  Linn^us. 


Anas  boschas  Linn. 


Bfallard. 


Disscription. 


Bill  little  longer  than  head,  broad  and  flattened  toward  the  rounded  end. 

"  Male. — Head  and  upper  part  of  neck  glossy-green,  which  is  separated  from  the 
dark  chestnut-brown  of  lower  part  of  ueck  and  breast  by  a  white  ring.  Under  parts 
and  sides,  with  the  scapulars,  pale-gray,  very  finely  undulated  with  dusky ;  other 
scapulars  with  brownish  tinge ;  fore  part  of  back  reddish-brown  ;  posterior  more 
olivaceous;  crissum  and  upper  tail  coverts  black;  tail  externally  white;  wing 
coverts  brownish-gray  the  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white  and  narrowly  with 
black ;  speculum  purplish-violet,  terminated  with  black  ;  a  recurved  tuft  of  feathers 
on  rump. 

"  Female, — Wing  same  as  in  male  ;  under  parts  plain  whitish  ochrey,  eacli  feather 
obscurely  blotched  with  dusky  ;  head  and  neck  similar,  spotted  and  streaked  with 
dusky  ;  chin  and  throat  above  unspotted  ;  upper  parts  dark-brown,  feathers  edged 
with  reddish-brown."— fiaird'tf  B.  of  N,  A. 

Length  about  24  inches  ;  extent  about  35. 

Habitat, — Northern  parts  of  Northern  Hemisphere  ;  in  America  south  to  Panama 
and  Cuba,  breeding  southward  to  the  northern  United  States. 

Common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  much  more  numerous  on  the  Sus- 
(luehanna  river  and  about  the  lake  shore  in  Erie  county  than  elsewhere 
throughout  the  state.  Large  flocks  of  these  ducks  are  to  be  seen  every 
spring  and  fall  frequenting  the  grassy  ponds  on  the  peninsula  at  Erie 
bay,  where,  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Erie  city,  informs  nie,  a  few  strag- 
glers remain  sometimes  during  the  summer  and  rear  their  young.  The 
Mallard's  nest,  placed  on  the  gi'ound,  generally  ch)se  to  the  water,  is 
made  up  of  dried  grasses,  weeds,  feathers,  etc.     The  eggs  are  described 
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by  Dr.  Coues  as  follows:  "  8-10,  2.25  x  1.60,  smooth,  dingy,  yellowish- 
drab."  The  stomachsof  fifteen  Mallards,  killed  on  the  Susquehanna  river 
near  Perryville,  Md.,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  which  I  have  examined, 
contained  only  vegetable  substances,  mostly  grasses  and  seeds. 

Anas  obscura  Gmbl. 

Black  Duck  ;  Dusky  Dack  ;  Black  Mallard. 

Description. 

Size  about  the  same  as  Mallard  {A.  boschcta).  Bill  very  similar  in  size  and  shape 
to  that  of  the  Mallard.  The  sexes  are  alike,  and  although  resembling  somewhat  the 
lemale  Mallard  (A.  boschas)^  they  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
their  darker  color  and  the  conspicuous  white  under  wing  coverts.  Bill  gpreenish- 
yellow ;  tarsi  yellowish ;  iris  brown ;  general  color  brownish-black,  each  feather 
edged  with  rusty-brown  or  grayish ;  primaries  and  most  of  tail  feathers  dusky- 
brown.  Speculum  violet  and  black  (narrowly  tipped  with  white  in  male)  ;  feathers 
on  top  of  head  dusky-brown,  with  rusty  or  grayish  edgings.  Sides  of  head,  chin, 
throat  and  upper  part  of  neck  grayish-white,  with  dark  streaks,  and  in  some  speci- 
mens a  yellowish  tint  on  throat ;  lower  part  of  back  black. 

Habitat, — Eastern  North  America,  west  to  Utah  and  Texas,  north  to  Labrador, 
breeding  southward  to  the  northern  United  States. 

Spring  and  fall  migrant  but  much  less  common  than  the  Mallard. 
Hunters  residing  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  assert  that  a 
few  of  these  ducks  are  occasionally  seen  in  summer  frequenting  the 
numerous  ponds  or  lakes  in  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  counties,  where 
possibly  they  occur  as  rare  or  irregular  breeders.  Dr.  John  W.  Det- 
willer,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  mentions  the  Dusky  Duck  as  having  been 
found  by  himself  breeding  in  our  state ;  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Park,  of  Athens, 
Penna.,  has  foimd  this  duck  nesting  in  Bradford  county.  The  Black 
Duck  breeds  on  the  ground ;  its  eggs  and  nest  are  said  to  be  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Mallard.  The  food  of  this  species  is  chiefly  of  a 
vegetable  character. 


Anas  strepera  Linn. 

Gadwall :  Gray  Duck. 

Description. 

**  Male, — Head  and  nock  brownish-white,  spotted  with  dusky  :  top  of  head  tinged 
with  reddish  :  lower  part  of  neck  with  fore  part  of  breast  and  t)ack  blackish,  with 
concentric  bars  of  white,  giving  a  scaled  appearance  to  feathers ;  interscapular  re- 
gion, outermost  scapulars  and  sides  of  body  finely  waved  transversely  with  black 
and  white.  Middle  wing  coverts  chestnut,  the  greater  velvet  black,  succeeded  by  a 
white  speculum,  bordered  externally  by  heavy  gray,  succeeUed  by  black  ;  crissum 
and  upper  tail  coverts  black  ;  inside  of  wing  andaxillars  pure  white  ;  bill  black. 

^^ Female, — Bill  dusky,  edged  with  reddish  ;  wing  somewhat  like  that  of  male,  but 
with  chestnut-red  more  restricted.  Length  about  22  inches  ;  extent  about  34  inches.'' 
^Baird's  B,  of  N.  A. 

Hahit a f.— 'Snarly  cosmopolitan.  In  North  America  breeds  chiefly  within  the 
United  States. 
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Begnlar  bat  rather  rare  spring*  and  fall  migrant ;  not  known  to  occur 
in  Pennsylvania  as  a  summer  resident.  Although  this  species  is  not 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  good-sized  flocks  are  sometimes  seen  in 
company  mostly  with  other  species  about  Erie  bay,  where  the  Gadwall 
appears  to  occur  in  greater  numl)er8  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 


Anas  americana  Gmkl. 

Baldpate :  American  Widgeon. 

Description. 

BiU  shorter  than  head  and  rather  narrow. 

AfoZ/*.— BUI  (dried  skin)  dark  blue,  black  ai  base  about  feathers  and  at  end  ;  tarsi 
brownish,  webs  and  claws  darker ;  iris  brown ;  tops  of  head  yellowish-white  (more 
or  less  spotted  in  younger  birds)  ;  broad  patches  of  glossy- green  on  sides  of  head 
extend  firom  eyes  backward ;  back  of  neck  also  more  or  less  glossed  with  green  ; 
feathers  in  front  of  eyes,  sides  of  head  and  neck,  chin,  throat  and  most  of  neck, 
grayish  and  fiednt  yellowish-white,  spotted  or  banded  with  black ;  fore  neck  and 
breast  light  brownish-red,  with  a  faint  grayish-gloss  (a  yDung  male  before  me  has 
brownish -red  of  breast  spotted  with  black)  ;  sides  of  body  somewhat  brighter  red- 
dish-brown, with  fine  blackish  streaks  ;  lower  part  of  breast  and  belly  white ;  upper 
back  and  scapulars  reddish-brown,  waved  with  dusky ;  rump  lighter  than  lower 
back  and  finely  waved  or  streaked  with  dusky  and  whitish  ;  crissum  glossy  black  ; 
large  white  space  on  upper  surface  of  wing ;  spe<!ulum  glossy-green  in  a  large 
velvety-black  area.  The  female  is  easily  recognized  by  the  wing  markings  and  the 
reddish-brown  is  duller  than  in  male.  Length  about  21  inches;  extent  about 34 
inches. 

Habitat.— North  America,  from  the  Arctic  ocean  south  to  Guatemala  and  Cuba. 

Regular  but  rather  rare  spring  and  fall  migrant ;  not  known  to  occur 
in  Pennsylvania  as  a  summer  resident.  Although  not  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Erie,  good-sized  flocks  are  occasionally  seen,  particu. 
larly  in  the  fall,  about  Erie  bay,  where  this  species  appears  to  be  found 
irregularly,  in  greater  numbers  than  in  other  parts  of  tlie  state.  I  have 
examined  the  food  materials  of  three  Baldpates  taken  in  Pennsylvania; 
two  had  fed  almost  entirely  on  insects,  chiefly  beetles  and  crickets ;  the 
other  one  had  in  its  stomach  a  green-colored  vegetable  substance,  and 
small  brown  and  yellowish  seeds. 

Anas  carolinensls  Gmelin. 

Green-winged  Teal. 

Dbhcription  (PlatrCO). 

Bill  quite  narrow  and  shorter  than  head.  One  of  our  smallest  species  measures 
about  14  inches  in  length  by  about  24  inches  in  extent. 

Adult  Male. — Bill  (dried  skin)  blackish;  tarsi  brownish-yellow;  i.*is  brown; 
head  and  greater  part  of  neck  chestnut ;  chin  and  forehead  l)lackish  ;  a  broad,  ^reen 
patch  extends  backward  from  region  of  eyes:  under  part  white  or  whitish  ;  feathers 
of  upper  brea-st  light  reddish-brown  edged  with  grayish  ;  breast  with  numerous 
black  spots  ;  white  crest'ent  in  front  of  wing  ;  lower  part  of  nock,  scapulars,  side  of 
breast,  and  body,  finally  waved  with  grayish- white  and  black  ;  crissum  black  in 
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middle,  and  brownish-yellow  on  each  side ;  speculum  bright  gn^een,  bordered  on 
front  with  dark  reddish-brown  of  the  greater  coverts  and  posteriorly  by  whitish  tips 
ofsecondariea 

Female. — Can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  wing,  which  is  like  that  of  male  but 
duller. 

Hadieae.— North  America,  breeding  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States,  and  mi- 
grating south  to  Honduras  and  Cuba. 

Common  spring  and  fall  mi^ant  and  casual  winter  visitor.  The 
Green-winged  Teal  although  frequently  met  with  on  many  of  om*  small 
creeks  and  ponds  is  generally  much  more  plentiful  about  the  principal 
rivers.  Late  in  August  and  in  SeptembtJr  these  birds  are  quite  com- 
mon at  Erie  bay  where  many  of  them  are  shot  for  the  market.  Individ- 
uals of  this  species  are  occasionally  captured  during  the  early  summer 
months  at  Erie  bay.  Prof.  August  Kock,  of  Williamsport,  says  the 
Green-winged  Teal  occurs  as  a  rare  breeder  in  Lycoming  coimty,  Pa. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  a  light  greenish-buff 
color  and  measure  about  If  inches  long  by  about  \\  inches  broad.  The 
food  of  these  ducks  consist  principally  of  seeds  of  different  grasses  and 
weeds ;  they  also  eat  different  insects,  and  in  a  few  instances  I  have 
found  fragments  of  chestnuts  and  wild  grapes  in  their  stomachs. 


Anas  dlBcors  Linn. 

Blne-winffed  TeaL 

Dbsoription. 

Bill  broader  than  in  Green-winged  Teal  and  about  as  long  as  liead. 

Adult  Male, — Bill  black  ;  feet  and  leg^  yellowish ;  iris  brown  ;  top  of  head,  chin, 
and  feathers  bordering  white  spaces  in  front  of  eyes  blackish  ;  rest  of  head  and  upper 
part  of  neck  dull  lead  color ;  leathers  of  lower  part  of  neck  and  foreback  spotted 
with  black  and  margined  with  white  and  grayish-brown  ;  lower  part  of  back  and 
rump  dull  brown ;  crissum  black ;  sides  of  tail  coverts,  more  or  less  glossed  with 
green,  white  patch  on  each  rump ;  wing  coverts  and  outer  webs  of  few  scapulars 
sky-blue ;  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white :  speculum  bright  green  with  narrow 
white  tip  behind. 

Female, — Chin  and  throat  yellowish-white  and  unspotted  ;  head  and  neck  dark 
colored  with  grayish  and  yellow  ;  upper  parts  generally  dark-brown,  feathers  edg^d 
with  gp:«yish  ;  wings  with  conspicuous  sky-blue  patches ;  lower  parts  grayish-wl^ite 
with  obscure  dusky  spots.     Length  about  16  inches  ;  extent  about  30  inches. 

Habitat, — North  America  in  general,  but  chiefly  the  eastern  province  :  north  to 
Alaska  and  south  to  the  West  Indies  and  northern  South  America,  breeds  f^om  the 
northern  United  States  northward. 

This  Species,  a  regular  and  somewhat  common  migrant  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  is  more  numerous  in  this  state  in  September,  than  at  other 
times  during  their  residence  with  us.  The  Blue-winged  Teal  inhabits 
mainly  muddy  ponds,  pools  and  sloughs,  where  it  collects  different 
seeds  and  other  vegetable  materials,  which  constitute  its  chief  bill  of 
fare. 


.  •  •  •. 


~\ 
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Obnus  SFATUIiA  Boie 
Spatula  dypeata  (LmN.)- 

Shoveller;  Spooobill. 

Description. 

Bill  much  longer  than  head,  spoon-ahaped,  being  twice  as  wide  toward  the  end  as 
at  base.  In  any  plumage  may  be  distinguished  from  other  species  by  its  odd 
spoon-like  bill. 

3faZe.~Bill  (dried  skin)  black ;  tarsi  brownish-yellow ;  iris  reddish-yellow  ;  head 
and  upper  neck  all  round  dark  glossy  g^een  ;  top  of  head  in  specimen  before  me  is 
glossy  black  with  purplish  reflection  ;  lower  part  of  neck  and  fore  breast  and  patches 
at  base  of  tail  on  each  side,  also  most  of  lining  of  wings  white ;  wing  coverts  and 
some  of  the  scapulars  on  outer  webs  blue  ;  scapulars  also  conspicuously  striped  with 
black  and  white,  fore  back  brownish-black  mixed  with  white,  and  many  of  feathers 
edged  with  grayish ;  lower  part  of  back  black. 

^^FemtUe, — With  wing  similar,  but  blue  of  wing  and  coverts  less  distinct ;  head  and 
neck  brownish-yellow  spotted  with  dusky ;  the  belly  with  a  decided  chestnut 
tinge."    Length  about  21  inches ;  extent  about  32  inches. 

Hkbitat, — Northern  hemisphere.  In  North  America,  breeding  from  Alaska  to 
Texas ;  not  abundant  on  Atlantic  coast 

The  Shoveller  is  a  rare  and  rather  irregular  spring  and  fall  migrant 
in  all  sections  of  the  state.  When  found  here  this  species  is  usually 
seen  singly,  or  in  pairs,  and  occasionally,  though  very  seldom,  small 
flocks  are  found.    The  Shoveller  does  not  breed  in  Pennsylvania. 


Gbnus  DAFILA  Stephens. 
Dafila  acuta  (Linn.). 

Pintail;  Spriff-tail. 

Description. 

Bill  a  little  longer  than  head  and  rather  narrow  ;  neck  long ;  tail  of  male  long  and 
pointed. 

Male  in  Spring, — Bill  blaclt-bluish  on  sides ;  tarsi  brownish  lead  color  with 
greenish  tinge ;  webs  black  ;  head,  and  about  half  of  neck  above  dark-brown,  glossed 
with  green  ;  black  stripe  on  back  of  neck,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  long  white 
stripe,  connecting  with  white  of  lower  half  of  neck  and  breast  and  abdomen  ;  back 
and  sides  grayish  with  fine  transverse  lines  of  black  and  white  ;  lesser  wing  coverts 
gray  ;  speculum  gpreenish-purple,  with  a  buti*  border  in  front  and  a  black  and  white 
border  posteriorily ;  crissum  and  long  central  tail  feathers  black,  other  tail  feathers 
light-gray ;  scapulars  and  long  tertiaries  striped  longitudinally  with  black  and 
silver-gray.  Length  (depends  on  development  of  tail,  which  is  usually  5  or  6  inches 
long)  about  28  inches  ;  extent  about  35  inches. 

•♦  Female. — With  only  a  trace  of  the  markings  of  the  wing  ;  the  green  of  speculum 
brownish  with  few  green  spots;  feathers  of  back  are  brown  with  a  broad  U  or 
V-shaped  brownish-yellow  bar  on  each  feather  anterioril  j  ;  sometimes  these  bars  in 
the  shape  of  broad  transverse  lines." — Bairdf's  D.  of  N.  A. 

Habitat. — Northern  hemisphere.  In  North  America  breeds  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States  northward,  and  migrates  south  to  Panama  and  Cuba. 

The  Pintail  Duck  is  a  regnlar  spring*  and  fall  mi^ant,  but  rare  winter 
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\'isitor  in  Pennsylvania.  This  species  is  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  in 
spring,  being  seen  here  often  early  in  March  frequenting  principally  the 
rivers  and  other  larger  streams. 

Genus  AIX  Boib. 
Aix  8i>on8a  (Linn.). 

Wood  Duck  ;  Summer  Duck ;  Acorn  Duck. 

Description  {Plate  4), 

BiU  high  at  base  and  shorter  than  head,  the  latter  crested. 

Male  Adult, — Head  with  conspicuous  green  and  purple  crest ;  sides  of  head  irides- 
cent purple,  streak  of  white  from  base  of  bill  to  occiput,  streak  back  of  eye  contin- 
uous with  that  of  throat  pure  white ;  sides  and  front  of  lower  neck  and  fore  part  of 
breast  bright-chestnut  with  fine  white  spots ;  lower  parts  generally  white ;  upper 
surface  of  wings  beautifully  marked  with  iridescent  metallic  hues.  Female  with 
gp:«yish  head  and  lengthened  feathers  behind  ;  throat  white  ;  fore  neck,  upper  breast 
and  sides  brownish-yellow,  and  streaked  with  grayish  ;  upper  parts  generally  dark- 
brown  glossed  with  purple  chiefly.    Length  about  19  inches ;  extent  about  28  inches. 

Habitat,— TemperAie  North  America,  breeding  throughout  its  range. 

The  Wood  Duck  is  a  resident,  and  breeds  in  various  sections  of  this 
commonwealth.  During  the  breeding  season  it  generally  is  found  about 
streams  and  ponds  in  heavily  wooded  and  thinly  populated  districts. 
In  Pennsylvania  this  species  is  rare  in  winter  and  most  plentiful  in 
autumn.  The  Wood  Duck  is  an  abundant  winter  resident  in  Florida, 
where  it  also  breeds.  I  have  seen  downy  young  of  this  bird  which  were 
captured  late  in  March,  1885,  in  Orange  county,  Florida.  "  The  Wood 
Duck  breeds  in  the  Middle  states  about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts a  month  later,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  on  our  northern  lakes, 
seldom  before  the  first  days  of  June.  In  Louisiana  and  Kentucky, 
where  I  have  had  better  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits  in  this 
respect,  they  generally  pair  about  the  first  of  March,  sometimes  a  fort- 
night earlier.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  birds  to  form  a  nest  on  the 
groimd  or  on  the  branches  of  a  tree.  They  appear  at  all  times  to  pre- 
fer the  hollow,  broken  portion  of  some  large  branch,  the  hole  of  our 
large  Woodpecker,  or  the  deserted  retreat  of  the  fox  squirrel ;  and  I 
have  frequently  been  surprised  to  see  them  go  in  and  out  of  a  hole  of 
any  one  of  these,  when  their  bodies,  while  on  the  wing,  seemed  to  be 
nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the  aperture  within  which  they  had  de- 
posited their  eggs.  Once  only  I  found  a  nest  (with  ten  eggs)  in  the 
fissure  of  a  rock,  on  the  Kentucky  river,  a  few  miles  below  Frankfort. 
Generally,  however,  the  holes  to  which  they  betake  themselves  are  either 
over  deep  swamps,  above  cane-brakes,  or  on  broken  branches  of  high 
sycamores,  seldom  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  water.  They 
are  much  attached  to  their  breeding  places,  and  for  tliree  successive 
years  I  found  a  pair  near  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  \v4th  the  eggs,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  in  the  abandoned  nest  of  the  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
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pecker.  The  egfgs,  which  are  from  six  to  fifteen,  according  to  the  a^o  of 
the  bird,  are  placed  on  dry  plants,  feathers,  and  a  sciinty  portion  of 
down,  which  I  believe  is  mostly  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  female. 
They  are  perfectly  smooth,  nearly  elliptical,  of  a  light  color,  between 
bnff  and  pale-green,  two  inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
"  No  sooner  has  the  female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  sho  is  aban- 
doned by  her  mate,  who  now  joins  others,  which  fonn  themw^ves  into 
considerable  flocks,  and  thus  remain  apart  till  the  young  ai*e  able  to  fly, 
when  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  come  together,  and  so  remain  until 
the  commencement  of  the  next  breeding  season.  *  *  ♦  * 
If  the  nest  is  placed  immediately  over  the  water  the  young,  the  mo- 
ment they  are  hatched,  scramble  to  the  moutli  of  the  hole,  launch  into 
the  air  with  their  little  wings  and  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their 
favorite  element ;  but  whenever  their  birth-place  is  some  distance  from 
it,  the  mother  carries  them  to  it,  one  by  one,  in  her  bill,  holding  them 
60  as  not  to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  several  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  the  hole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more  yards  from  a  bayou  or 
other  piece  of  water,  I  observed  that  the  mother  suffered  the  young  to 
fall  on  the  grasses  and  dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  afterwards  led 
them  directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  next  pool  or  creek." — Audnhon. 

In  some  twenty  odd  examinations  tliat  I  have  made  of  tliese  birds, 
which  were  killed  in  Florida  in  March  and  April,  1885, 1  found  only 
vegetable  substances,  consisting  chiefly  of  various  small  seeds,  had  been 
fed  upon. 

The  food  materials  of  eight  Wood  Ducks,  taken  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  months,  in  or  near  Pennsylvania,  are  given  in  the  following  tablt^ : 


I 


4 

5 
c 
7 

8 


September—,  1878,  . 
September—.  1878.  . 
September—.  1878.  . 
September  —  .  1878.  . 
October  4,  1880.  . 
October  4.  1880.  . 
November  20,  188:{.  . 
November   3,  1882,  . 


Chester  county,  Pa 

Cbeoter  county.  Pa 

Chester  ct^unty.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Philadelphia  Market.  Pa. . 
Philadelphia  Market.  Pa. , 
Philadelphia  Market.  Pa. . 
Philadelphia  Market.  Pa.. 


Ko()i>  Material.'*. 


Acorns. 

Acorns. 

AcornMand  smfill  wt'fdH. 

Small  weeds. 

AcornM. 

Small  see<I.s  ami  otlinr  veKctattle  inattHr. 

Small  seeds. 

Small  seeds. 


Qbnus  AYTHYA  Boie. 


Aythya  americana  (Eyt.). 

Red-head. 

Description  {Plate  (jS). 

Bill  broad  and  flattened,  little  shorter  than  head. 

Adult  Male. — Bill  dull  blue,  theend  black  ;  tarsi  grayish-bluo;  iri.s  reddish-yellow; 
head  and  half  or  more  of  neck  all  round  rich  glossy-roddish  chestnut ;  rest  of  neck, 
fore  part  of  body  above  and  below,  lower  part  of  back,  upj>er  an<l  lower  tail  cr)verts 
blac^kish;  back,  scapulars  and  sides  tinely  waved  with  l)lack  and  whito  lines  ;  belly 
white,  darker  toward  the  vent;  wing  coverts  ashy-gray  with  minute  white  spots; 
speculum  light  bluish-gray,  edged  internally  with  black. 
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Female,— lr\A  plain  yellow ;  head  and  neck  grayish-brown  ;  chin  and  upper  part 
of  throat  very  light ;  upper  parts  brownish ;  wings  about  same  as  in  male.  Length 
about  22  inches ;  extent  about  82  inches. 

HabitaL—'SoTiYi  America;  breeding  fircm  California  and  Maine  northward. 

Spring  and  fall  migrant,  more  numerous  about  Erie  bay  and  the 
Susquehanna  river  than  in  other  sections  of  the  state ;  occasional  winter 
visitant.  Some  few  years  ago  while  hunting  along  the  Brandywine 
creek,  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  flock  of  thirteen 
Bed-heads  busily  engaged  in  feeding.  As  they  arose  from  the  water  I 
succeeded  in  killing  two  of  them.  Assisted  by  my  honored  friend, 
Benjamin  M.  Everhart,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  these 
two  birds  and  found  that  both  fed  exclusively  on  "  wild  celery,"  *  a 
somewhat  common,  though  not  abundant  aquatic  plant  in  this  locality. 
The  food  of  this  species  varies  according  to  locality  and  circumstances. 
Wilson  says  the  Bed-head  is  a  common  associate  of  the  Canvas-back, 
frequenting  the  same  places  and  feeding  on  the  stems  of  the  wild  celery. 
Audubon,  writing  of  tiie  Bed-heads,  states:  *'I  have  found  their  stom- 
achs crammed  with  young  tadpoles  and  small  water-lizards,  as  well  as 
blades  of  the  grasses  growing  around  the  bank.  Nay,  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  have  found  pretty  large  acorns  and  beech-nuts  in  their  throats, 
as  well  as  snails,  entire  or  broken,  and  fragments  of  the  shells  of  various 
small  unios,  together  with  much  gravel." 

I  have  elLamined  the  stomach  contents  of  twenty-one  Bed-heads,  both 
sexes,  which  have  been  killed  during  the  shooting  season  at  Havre-de- 
Grace,  Maryland,  and  found  only  gravel  and  vegetable  matter,  the  latter 
consisting  mainly  of  the  so-called  "  wild  celery  "  ( Vallisneria  spiralis). 


Aythya  vaUisneria  (Wils.)- 

CanTaA-baok. 

Description. 

Bill  high  at  base,  larger  than  head,  rather  narrow  and  somewhat  tapering. 
Afa2e.~Bill  blackish  ;  legs  dark-gray  ;  iris  red  ;  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  dark 
reddish-brown  ;  feathers  on  top  of  head  and  about  bill  blackish ;  otherwise  quite 


*  '  *  This  plant,  like  many  othern,  has  a  variety  of  local  namen.  Some  of  the  mottt  common  which  I 
now  call  to  mind  are  tape  grass,  from  the  tape-like  api>earancc  of  the  lonir  leaves ;  channel-weed,  as  it 
frequently  grows  In  channels  where  the  water  flows,  not  swiltly;  eel-grass,  this  namv  arises.  It  Is  said 
by  Dr.  Darlington  (Flora  Cesirica).  '  from  the  habit  which  eels  have  of  hiding  under  the  leaves  which 
are  usually  pn>cumbently  floating  under  the  water's  surface.'  The  appellation  'wild  celery '—a  local 
term  applied,  1  think,  chiefly  by  gunners  and  watermen  at  Uavre-de-Grace  and  vicinity  -is,  I  consider, 
like  many  vulgar  synonyms,  a  misnomer,  as  this  plant  is  in  no  particular  related  to  celery,  which  by 
botanists  is  known  as  Apium,  '  Wild  celery,'  or  as  It  is  more  generally  known  in  this  vicinity  (Chester 
county.  I*a. ).  as  'eel-grass. '  is  found  in  the  Brandywine  creek  growing  In  slow  running  water. 

The  scientiflc  name  of  the  plant  is  Vallianfria  tpiralU  (Linn. ).  the  generic  name  being  given  in  honor 
of  Antonio  VallUnfri,  an  Italian  botanist :  the  specific  tipiraH*  Is  applied  in  consequence  of  the  fac^ 
that  the  fertile  stalk  in  Its  development  assumes  a  spiral  form.  It  is  a  remarkable  dioecious,  herbaceous 
plant  on  account  of  Its  mode  of  fertilization.  It  grows  entirely  underwater,  has  long,  radical  grass- 
like leaves,  from  one  to  three  feet  long  and  fn)m  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  Inch  wide  The  female 
flowers  float  on  the  surface  at  the  end  of  long  thread-like  spiral  scapes,  which  curiously  contract  and 
lengthen  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water.  The  male  flowers  have  very  short  stems  or  scapes,  from 
which  the  flowers  break  off  and  rise  to  the  surface,  to  fertilise  with  their  pollen  the  attached  floating 
female  flowers.  "—B.  M.  EverhaH'$  Botanical  RubHeatioru,  Xovember,  mB. 
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■Unllar  to  praofldlng  qpeateSi  Vmiale  has  dark  reddlab-brawn  eyva ;  bill  blaok,  and 
wtththe  CTceptfon  of  bill  la  rarj  aintfUr  to  Cnnala  Rad-haad.  IjangCh  about  81 
Inafaaa;  extant abootSSlnohaiL 

SaMiai^—VmAj  all  of  North  Amartfla,  braading  ftom  the  northwaatam  atataa 
lUMTthwaid  to  Alaaka. . 

ThiB  irell-lmown  and  highly-esteemed  game  bird  is  found  as  a 
tdeiably  frequent  spring  and  fall  migrant,  and  oooaaionally  as  a  winter 
visitor  on  the  Snsqnehannariver^scmthwaid  from  Hanisbiurg.  In  other 
sections  of  oar  state  it  appears  to  oooor  only  as  a  rare  or  oasoal  visitor, 
▲adnbon,  writing  of  the  food  of  the  Canyas-baok,  says:  "It  varies  ao- 
ootding  to  the  season  and  locality.  The  plant  VallUneria,  on  which  it 
is  said  to  feed  when  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Chespeake»  is  not  f oond 
eqnaUy  abundant  in  other  parts^  and  even  there  is  at  times  so  reduced 
in  qoantilfy  that  this  duck,  and  several  other  species  which  are  equally 
fond  of  it,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  fishes,  tadpoles,  water-lizards^ 
leeches,  snails  and  molluscs^  as  well  assuoh  seeds  as  they  can  meet  with, 
all  of  which  have  been  in  greater  or  less  quantity  found  in  their 
stomachs.* 

My  examinations  of  four  of  these  ducks,  which  were  killed  at  Havre- 
deOiBoe,  showed  only  vegetable  substances,  which  I  judged  to  be  re- 
mains of  VatUmieria. 

Wilson  asserts  that  the  Oanvas-backs  when  feeding  on  the  VallUneria 
eat  onljf  the  roots,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bed-heads  feed  on  the 
stems  of  this  plant 

Aythya  marila  nearotioa  Stbjn. 

American  ScMip  Dnck ;  Bi^Blaok-head ;  Blne-bill. 

Dbsobiftion. 

Bill  blue,  rather  broad  and  heavj,  and  about  as  long  as  head ;  tarsi  dark  lead 
oolor ;  Iria  yellow ;  head,  neck  fore  part  of  breast  black  ;  sides  of  head  glossed  with 
green ;  lower  part  of  bade,  including  rump,  tail  and  coverts  black  and  dark- 
brownlah  (bat  black  predominates)  ;  speculum,  greater  portion  of  under  plumage, 
white ;  inter-aoapulara,  acapulars  and  sides  grayish  or  white,  with  five  irregular 
black  and  tranaverae  lines ;  wing  coverts  brownish. 

IfemcUe. — Ckmaplouous  patch  of  white  about  base  of  maxilla ;  head,  neck,  sides 
an  upper  parte  generally  brown  and  blackish ;  lower  part  of  breast  and  belly,  except 
lower  part  which  is  brownish-gray,  white.    Length  about  20  inches ;  extent  about  33. 

HoMfot.— North  America,  breeding  fisur  north. 

The  Big  Black-head  or  Blue-bill,  as  this  species  is  usually  known  to 
sportsmen,  is  a  moderately  abundant  spring  and  fall  migrant,  and  gen- 
erally a  few  remain  with  us  in  winter.  This  and  the  Little  Black-head, 
and  occasionally  other  species,  are  often  found  together  in  flocks.  This 
duck  feeds  principally  on  different  kinds  of  aquatic  animal  life  (other 
than  fish)  and  it  also,  sometimes,  eats  seeds  and  the  tender  parts  of 
several  kinds  of  plants  which  grow  in  our  rivers. 
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Aythya  afflnis  (Ett.). 

liesser-Scanp  Duck  ;  Liittle  Black-head. 

Description  {Plate  02), 

Very  similar  to  the  previously  described  species,  measuring  about  16  inclies  in 
leng^  and  about  28  inches  in  extent ;  head  glossed  with  purplish-violet 

HabitaU^'Sorth  America  in  general,  breeding  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States, 
migrating  south  to  Guatemala  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Little  Black-head  or  Little  Blue-bill,  a  common  spring'  and  fall 
migrant,  is  found  generally  throughout  the  state.  At  Erie  bay  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  ducks,  being  found  there  regularly,  when  migrat- 
ing,- in  large  flocks.  During  mild  winters  small,  scattered  flocks  of  this 
species  are  frequently  met  with  in  this  region.  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet, 
of  Renovo,  Pa.,  informs  me  that  about  four  years  ago  he  saw  a  pair  of 
these  ducks  for  two  consecutive  seasons,  during  the  simimer  months, 
inhabiting  an  extensive  marshy  meadow  in  Northumberland  county.  Pa., 
where  he  believes  they  bred.  In  the  winter  of  1885  I  found  the  Little- 
Blue-bill  in  immense  flocks  at  Lake  George,  Florida,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Baft  Duck. 


Aythya  collaris  (Donov.). 

Rini^-necked  Duck. 

Description. 

Very  similar  to  Black-head ;  male  with  narrow  brownish  ring  about  middle  of 
neck  ;  speculum  gray  ;  back  blackish  ;  head  and  neck  above  ring  black,  glossed  with 
green  and  purplish  violet  Female  has  brownish  head  and  neck,  chin,  sides  of  head 
and  ring  about  eye  whitish.  Bill  in  male  is  black,  lighter  at  base  and  at  end,  and  in 
female  is  brownish-black  ;  tarsi,  bluish-gray  ;  eyes  yellow.  Length  about  18 inches ; 
extent  about  28  inchea 

HabitaL — North  America,  breeding  far  north  and  migrating  south  to  Guatemala 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Rin^-necked  Duck  is  a  regrular  and  reasonably  common  spring* 
and  fall  migrant  in  this  state.  At  Erie  bay  it  is  often  ibund  in  company 
with  other  species,  particularly  the  Little  Black-head.  The  Ring-necked 
Duck  feeds  largely  on  seeds  of  different  aquatic  plants. 

Gbnus  GLAUCIONETTA  Stejnegkr. 
Glaucionetta  clangrula  americana  (Bonap.). 

American  Golden-eye :  Whistler. 

Dkscription  (Piatt*  ,5!f). 

Bill  considerably  shorter  than  head,  and  very  high  at  base ;  frontal  feathers  ex- 
tend beyond  those  on  sides ;  tail  of  sixteen  feathers  and  rather  pointed. 

Male, — Head  and  upper  part  of  the  short  neck  glossy-green,  and  a  rounded  patch 
of  white  along  base  of  bill  in  front  of  eye  (in  a  young  male  before  me  the  head  la 
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blackish,  with  alight  greenish  globs  on  sides  and  the  white  loral  patches  are  mottled 
with  dusky)  ;  bill  (dried  skin)  black ;  legs  yellowish ;  iris  orange-yellow ;  lower 
neck  under  plumage  generally,  and  middle  and  greater  wing  coverts,  sides,  inner 
secondaries,  some  of  the  scapular  and  tertial  feathers  white ;  baclc,  primaries  inner 
scapulars  and  tertials  black.  Female  has  snuff-brown  head,  and  no  white  loral 
spots — usually  less  white  on  wings.  Length  about  20  inches;  extent  about  31 
inches. 

HabitaL — Norih  America,  breeding  Arom  Maine  and  the  British  Provinces  north- 
ward ;  in  vrinter  south  to  Cuba. 

This  handsome  bird,  called,  usually  by  sportsmen,  Whistler,  from  the 
fact  that  when  flying*  its  wings  make  a  loud  whistling  sound,  is  a  regu- 
lar and  rather  common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  and  in  winter  it  is  often 
seen  about  our  large  rivers  and  on  Lake  Erie.  Tlie  Golden-eye,  gener- 
ally shy  and  very  difficult  to  approach,  is  an  expert  diver,  and  a  piu*- 
ticularly  rapid  flyer.  Feeding  as  it  does,  principally,  on  fish,  cray-flsh, 
bivalves,  etc.,  its  flesh  is  usually  fishy  and  very  unpalatable. 


Genus  OHABITONETTA  Stejnkger. 
Charitonetta  albeola  (Linn.). 

Baffle-head. 

Dkscription  {Plate  60), 

Bill  muoh  shorter  than  head.  Feathers  of  hind  head  and  upper  part  of  short  neck 
long  and  pufly  (especiaUy  in  male). 

Male, — Broad  white  patch  on  side  of  head  back  of  eyes  meeting  iti)  fellow  behind ; 
rest  of  head  and  upper  neck  dark,  with  boautiful  iridescent  purple,  groen  and 
violet  hues ;  ring  around  lower  part  of  neck,  sides  and  uncier  plumage  (lower  part 
of  abdomen  is  grayish)  wing  coverts  except  the  lesser  and  many  of  the  second- 
aries, white,  and  back  black  ;  upper  tail  coverts  grayish-white ;  upper  surface  of 
primaries  glossy-black ;  lining  of  wings  brownish  and  white  ;  bill  (dried  skin)  dull 
blue,  legs  brownish-yellow  ;  eyes  brown.  Length  about  15  inches ;  extent  about  24 
inches.  Female  is  smaller  than  male  and  leathers  of  sides  and  back  of  head  shorter, 
and  has  head,  neck  and  upper  parts  generally  dark  grayish-brown,  with  slight  trace 
of  white  patches  on  sides  of  head,  back  of,  but  not  reaching  to  eyes. 

HabitaL — North  America ;  south  in  winter  to  (^uba  and  Mexico.  Breeds  from 
Maine  northward  ;  through  the  fur  countries  and  Alasktu 

This  beautiful  little  duck,  commonly  called  Butter-ball,  is  freciueiitly 
met  with  during  migrations  about  our  rivers  and  mill-ponds.  The 
species  is,  however,  much  more  common  in  autumn  than  during"  tht^ 
winter  and  spring.  The  Buffle-hcad,  like  the  Grebe  and  Loon,  will  dive 
at  the  flash  of  a  gun  and  swim,  it  is  said,  under  the  water  with  only  its 
bill  above  the  surface.  Audulx)n  says :  "  Their  food  is  much  varied, 
according  to  situation.  On  the  sea-coast,  or  in  estauries,  they  dive  after 
shrimps,  small  fry  and  bivalve  shells,  and  iu  fresh  water  they  feed  on 
small  cray-fish,  leeches  and  snails,  and  even  grasses."  In  the  stomachs 
of  five  of  these  ducks,  which  I  have  examined,  were  found  small  shells 
and  coleopterous  insects. 
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Gbkus  OLANGUIiA  Lbach. 
Olangrola  hyemalis  (Lotn.). 

Old-Aqaaw ;  lion^tailed  Duck. 

Dbscbiption  {Plate  6i). 

Bill  smaller  and  muoh  shorter  than  head  ;  tail  of  14  pointed  feathers. 

Male  in  winter,— Bill  black,  yellowish  towards  end ;  iris  red ;  legs  light  lead 
color ;  head,  neck  and  fore  part  of  back  white  or  whitish  ;  lores  and  cheeks  gray, 
and  a  blackish  oblong  space  below  ears  on  sides  of  neck ;  lower  part  of  back,  upper 
tail  coverts,  breast,  upper  part  of  belly  and  four  long  middle  tail  feathers,  black ; 
posterior  part  of  belly  white ;  wings  brownish. 

Female. — Head,  neck  and  lower  parts  mainly  white ;  top  of  head,  sides  of  same 
and  chin  brownish-black ;  throat  streaked  with  dusky ;  upper  parts  blackish- brown, 
darker  on  lower  back.  Length  of  male  (depends  on  development  of  four  central 
tail  feathers)  about  28  inches.  Length  of  female  about  18  inches  ;  extent  about  28 
inches. 

Habitat, — Northern  hemisphere ;  in  North  America  south  to  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio ;  breeds  far  northward. 

Re^ar  spring  and  faU  migrant  on  our  principal  rivers,  and  at  Erie 
bay,  but  seldom  seen  about  the  smaller  streams  and  ponds  in  the  state. 
This  species,  in  winter,  is  frequently  found  on  the  Susquehanna  from 
Harrisburg  southward.  Prof.  August  Kock  says  the  Old-squaw  is  a 
.very  plentiful  visitor  in  April  on  the  Susquehanna  river  in  Lycoming 
county.  The  flesh  of  the  Long-tailed  Duck  is  quite  tough,  dark-colored 
and  fishy.  The  stomachs  of  five  of  these  ducks,  shot  last  winter  near 
Harrisburg,  contained  fish,  mussels,  beetles  and  sand. 

Genus  SOMATERIA  Leach. 
Somateria  spectabilis  (Linn.). 

King  Eider. 

Description. 

BiU  high  at  base,  shorter  than  head  ;  frontal  feathers  and  those  of  chin  extend  far 
forward. 

Male  in  winter, — BiU  (dried  skin)  brownish-yellow,  darker  toward  end ;  legs 
brownish  ;  eyes  dark-brown  ;  head  reddish-brown,  darkest  on  top,  brightest  on  sideSf 
and  faintly  spotted  with  dusky  ;  throat  and  most  of  neck  blackish  ;  jugulum  dirty 
yellowish-white  with  dusky  spots;  sides  mostly  dull  black  ;  breast  and  under  parts 
generally  grayish-brown ;  upper  parts  dark  brownish ;  feathers  of  fore-back, 
scapulars,  wing  coverts  and  about  root  of  tail,  edged  with  rusty  and  gray.  The 
female  in  winter  is  very  similar  to  male,  as  described  above,  except  she  has  less 
black,  especially  on  neck  which  is  dark  reddish-brown,  very  much  same  as  the  sides 
of  head  of  male. 

Habitat, — Northern  parts  of  northern  hemisphere ;  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions; 
in  Nor^h  America  south  casually  in  winter  to  New  Jersey  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Accidental  winter  visitor  at  Erie  bay,  where,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1889,  a  flock  of  probably  eighteen  or  twenty  individuals  made  their  ap- 
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pearance  a  few  hours  after  a  severe  storm,  which  lasted  for  two  days, 
had  visited  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  About  fourteen  of  these 
ducks,  which  the  hunters  called  "  boobies  " — a  name  that  is  also  given 
by  them  to  the  surf  ducks  which  freqently  ^isit  the  bay — were  shot  by 
three  or  four  gxmners,  who  had  no  trouble  in  approaching  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  stupid  ducks  which  were  found  swimming  close  to  the 
dock  where  a  large  number  of  men  were  engaged  in  unloading  iron  ore 
from  vessels. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Erie,  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Sennett  and  I  secured,  from  gunners,  seven  of  these  birds,  six  immature 
males  (all  of  which  varied  greatly  in  plumage)  and  one  female.  Two 
hunters,  who  unfortunately  before  they  knew  we  were  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  ducka  for  our  collections,  had  cooked  three  or  four  which  they 
had  captured,  said  the  dark-colored  flesh  was  tough,  stringy  and  so  rank 
and  unsavory  that  they  could  not  eat  it.  The  oldest  hunters  assured  us 
they  had  never  before  seen  ducks  of  this  kind  in  that  locality. 

Note. — A  duck  supposed  to  be  the  American  Eider  {Soinateria 
dresseri)  was  captured  in  the  winter  of  1886,  near  Chadd's  Ford,  Dela- 
ware county,  but  as  the  bird  was  not  positively  identified,  I  have  not 
included  it  among  the  birds  of  our  state. 

Genus  OIDEMIA  Fleming. 
Oidemia  americana  Sw.  &  Rich. 

AmerlcAn  Scoter ;  Booby ;  Sea  Ck>ot. 

Description. 

Bill  high  at  base  and  swollen. 

Adult  Afa2e.— Bill  (dried  skin)  base  of  upper  mandible  reddish-yellow,  rest 
blackish  ;  iris  brown  ;  tarsi  blackish  ;  entire  plumage  black,  the  neck  and  back  with 
slight  gloss.  Female  sooty-brown  ;  throat  and  sides  of  head  whitish,  lower  plumage 
is  lighter  than  that  of  upper  parts ;  belly  grayish-white  ;  bill  blackish  and  smaller 
than  that  of  male.  A  male  measures  19^  inches  long  and  35  inches  from  tip  to  tip ; 
female  smaller. 

HabitaL — Coasts  and  larger  lakes  of  northern  North  America;  breeds  in  Labrador 
and  the  northern  interior ;  south  in  winter  to  New  Jersey,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
California. 

Bather  rare  migrant  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  occasional  winter 
visitor  on  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers.  At  Erie  bay  this  species 
is  said  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence.    . 

Oidemia  deglandi  Bonap. 

White-winged  Scoter;  Booby. 

Description. 

Male. — Bill  much  swollen  and  high  at  base ;  feathers  extend  on  sides  near  nos. 
trils  ;  bill  quite  broad,  black  at  base  and  on  edges ;  rest  red  ;  eyes  yellow  ;  legs  red- 
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dish-yellow.  General  plumage  black,  a  white  streak  about  one  inch  long  runs  un- 
der and  behind  eye  ;  secondaries  and  tips  of  greater  coverts  form  a  white  speculum. 

Female,— BiW  blackish  and  less  swollen  than  in  male ;  general  plumage  similar 
to  male  but  paler ;  speculum  white ;  whitish  patch  on  side  of  head.  Length  about 
22  inches;  extent  about  38  inches ;  femaAe  smaller. 

HabitaL — Northern  North  America,  breeding  in  Labrador  and  the  fur  countries ; 
south  in  winter  to  the  Middle  States,  southern  Illinois  and  southern  California. 

Spring  and  fall  migrant  and  winter  visitor  on  our  principal  rivers 
and  at  Erie  bay.  At  the  last  mentioned  locality  this  species  is  some- 
times seen,  particularly  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter,  in  good-sized 
iiocks.    On  the  Susquehanna  river  it  is  usually  found  singly  or  in  pairs. 

Oidemia  perspicillata  (Linn.). 

Surf  Scoter ;  Surf  Duck  ;  Booby ;  Sea  Coot. 

Description. 

Male. — Upper  mandible  much  swollen  and  frontal  feathers  extend  for  forward  ; 
maxilla  swollen  at  sides  and  wider  at  upper  part  of  base  than  below  ;  general  color 
black  ;  a  triangular  white  patch  on  top  of  head,  beginnmg  at  about  middle  of  eyes 
and  narrowing  as  it  extends  over  forehead  ;  a  second  white  triangular  patch,  widest 
above  on  nape  and  extending  down  on  bacl^  of  neck ;  bill  (dried  skin)  pale-yeUowish 
and  red,  with  large  rounded  black  spots  on  side ;  legs  red  ;  iris  yellowish.  Female 
has  a  blackish  bill  which  is  not  swollen  at  base ;  general  plumage  sooty-brown ; 
lower  parts  grayish  ;  sides  of  head  whitish,  in  some  individuals  a  whitish  loral  patch ; 
forehead  and  hind  neck  brownish  black.  Length  of  male  about  20  inches ;  extent 
about  38. 

HabitaL — Coasts  and  larger  inland  waters  of  northern  North  America ;  in  winter 
south  to  the  Carolinas,  the  Ohio  river  and  Lower  California. 

Bather  rare  spring  and  fall  migrant  and  winter  resident.  When  found 
with  us  this  duck  inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  two  previously 
described  species.  In  January,  1890, 1  purchased  from  a  hunter  at  Erie, 
one  of  these  Scoters,  which  he  had  shot  on  the  bay,  where  he  said  a  flock 
of  about  twenty  had  been  seen. 

Gbnus  E&ISMATUBA  Bonaparte. 
Erismatura  rubida  ( Wi  ls.  ) . 

Huddy  Duck ;  Spine-tailed  Duck. 

Description  (Plate  6S), 

Hill  bent  upwards  and  about  as  long  as  head,  very  broad  ;  nostrils  small  and  situ- 
ated near  culinon  ;  head  small ;  neck  thicl^ ;  tail  consists  of  eighteen  stiff  and  narrow 
I'oathom  ;  the  under  surface  of  shafts  of  tail  feathers  channelled ;  tail  coverts  very 
short 

A/(i/r.— Hill  bluish  ;  logs  gra3rish-blue ;  iris  reddish-brown  ;  top  of  head  and  nape 
blackish  ;  upjwr  plumage,  greater  part  of  neck  rusty-brown,  brightest  on  back ;  sides 
of  hoad  and  chin  white  ;  lower  parts  whitish,  breast  sometimes  very  rusty. 

Female  and  ybun<7  male,  —Top  of  head  and  upper  parts  generally  brownish,  dotted 
with  grayish  and  reddish- brown  ;  sides  of  head  grayish-white  and  rusty  lower  parts 
graylsh-whlto.    A  small  duck  about  15  inches  long  and  22  inches  in  extent 

/^l^l7(l^— North  Americui  in  general,  south  to  Cuba,  Guatemala  and  northern 
South  America,  brooding  throughout  most  of  its  North  American  range. 
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Winter  resident  found  generally  throughout  the  state.  Arrives  in 
October  and  remains  until  late  in  April ;  in  summer,  occasionally,  strag- 
glers of  this  species  are  observed  at  Erie  bay,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  ever  breed  there  or  in  any  other  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Although 
the  Spine-tailed  Dufcks  are  found  here  in  winter,  they  are  much  more 
numerous  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations  than  in  winter.  The 
Buddy  Duck  varies  greatly  in  its  plumage,  but  can  easily  be  recognized 
by  its  long  stiff  tail  which,  when  swimming,  is  carried  high  up.  Like 
the  Ghrebe,  this  duck  is  an  expert  diver.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of 
vegetable  substances — seeds,  roots  and  stems  of  grasses  and  other  aquatic 
plants. 

Subfamily  ANSEKINiE.    Geese. 

THE  GEESE. 

But  one  representative  of  this  subfamily — the  common  Wild  Goose  {B,  canaden* 
8is)—\B  found  as  a  regular  and  common  migrant  in  our  state. 

Genus  CHEN  Boie. 
Chen  cserulescens  (Linn.). 

Bine  Snow  Goose. 

Description. 

**  Bill  and  feet  flesh-pink,  former  with  the  recess  between  the  mandibles  black, 
the  nails  whitish  ;  iris  dark  brown  ;  claws  dusky.  Head  and  neck  above  white,  the 
neck  below,  passing  on  to  the  back  and  breast,  dusky-gray,  then  fading  into  whitish 
on  the  under  parts,  changing  on  the  wings  into  fine  bluish-gray,  or  silvery  ash ; 
rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  whitish ;  quills  and  tail  feathers  dusky,  edged  with 
whitish,  primaries  black.  Size  of  the  Snow  Goose  {Chen  hyperborea  nivalis)^  or 
rather  less,  and  closely  resembling  the  young  of  that  species.  Leng^  about  25  i 
wing  16  ;  bill  2.25 ;  tarsus  3. 

Habitat, — North  America  at  large^'  (but  chiefly  in  the  interior).— Couc'a  Key  to 
N,  A.  Birds. 

The  Blue  Snow  Goose,  called  also  the  Blue  Goose,  is  placed  in  the 
"  Hypothetical  List "  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check  List,  but  Prof.  Eobert  Ridg- 
way  (Manual  of  N.  A.  Birds)  states  that  it  is  beyond  question  a  good 
species.  I  have  never  seen  the  Blue  Goose  in  Pennsylvania,  but  give  it 
a  place  in  this  report  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  T.  Z.  Hazzard,  residing  at 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  who  writes  me  that  he  saw  one  wliich  was  shot  on 
the  Ohio  river,  near  Pittsburgh,  in  the  fall  of  1887.  This  bird  was  seen 
in  company  with  other  wild  fowl.  The  Doctor  further  adds  it  is  very 
rare  here  even  as  a  migrant. 

Chen  hyperborea  nivalis  (Forst.). 

Greater  Snow  Goose. 

Dehoription. 

**  Bill  carmine-red  or  pale  purplish  with  a  salmon  tinge,  the  nails  white,  the  recess 
between  mandibles  black.    Eyes  dark  brown.    Feet  dull  lake-red,  the  claws  black- 
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ish.    Adult  plumage  pure  white,  the  head  usually  washed  with  rusty-brown,  li^v 
swan's,  the  ends  of  the  primaries  blackening.    Young  resembling  the  last,  but  tb' 
head  not  white,  while  other  parts  are  colored.    Large :  length,  27.00—31.00 ;  exten  , 
57.00—62.00;    •    •    •    weight  5  or  6  pounds."— Cowc'a  if cy  i^T.  ^.  B. 

i7a6t<ae.— North  America,  breeding  far  north,  and  migrating  south  in  winter, 
chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  reaciiing  Cuba. 

Bare  and  irre^ar  visitor  in  the  early  spring*,  late  fall,  and  in  winter. 
Specimens  have  been  taken  in  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  H.  Justin  Boddy  of  Millersville,  Pa. 


Gekus  BBANTA  Scopoli. 
Branta  canadensis  (Linn.). 

Canada  Goose. 

Description    {Plate  64), 

**Tail  0/ eighteen  feathers  ;  head,  neck,  bill  and  feet,  dcop-black  ;  a  large  triangular 
patch  of  white  on  the  cheeks  behind  the  oye  ;  the  two  of  opposite  sides  broadly  con- 
fluent beneath,  but  not  extending  to  the  rami  of  lower  jaw  ;  a  few  whitish  feathem 
on  lower  eyelid ;  upper  parti)  brown,  edged  with  paler ;  under  parts  light,  with  a 
tinge  of  purple-gray,  sometimes  a  Hhade  of  smoky  brown  ;  the  edges  of  the  feathers 
paler  ;  the  color  of  the  body  of  tho  feathers,  though  similar,  becoming  deeper  on  the 
sides,  tibia,  axillars,  and  inside  of  wings  ;  the  gray  of  the  belly  passes  gradually  into 
white  on  tho  anal  region  and  under  coverts  ;  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  pure-white; 
the  primary  quills  and  rump  are  very  dark  black  ish- brown  ;  the  tail  feathers  are 
black ;  iris  brown. 

"Length,  35  inches;  wing,  18 ;  tarsus,  3.10;  commissure,  2.10  inches." — Bair<f$ 
Birds  of  N.  A  . 

Habitat, — Temperate  North  America,  breeding  in  the  northern  United  States  and 
British  Provinces  ;  south  in  winter  to  Mexico. 

This  well-known  bird,  usually  called  Wild  (tooso,  is  a  common  spring 
and  fall  mi^ant  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  referring  to  this  species,  Wilson  says :  "  Tho  flight  of  the  Wild 
Greese  is  heavy  and  laborious,  t^i-onerally  in  a  straight  lino,  or  in  two 
lines,  approximating:  to  a  point  thus,  >  :  In  l)oth  cases  tho  van  is  led 
by  an  old  gander,  who,  every  now  and  then,  i)ii)os  his  well  known  honk^ 
as  if  to  ask  how  they  come  on  ;  and  the  honk  of  *  All's  well '  is  generally 
returned  by  some  of  the  party.  Their  com*se  is  in  a  straight  line,  jvith 
the  exception  of  the  undulations  of  their  flight.  When  bewildered  in 
ioggy  weather,  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  in  gri^at  distress,  flying 
about  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  for  a  considerable  tiiiu*  over  the  same 
quarter,  making  a  great  clamor.  On  these  occasions,  should  they  ap- 
proach the  earth  and  alight — which  they  sometimes  do  to  rest  and  rec- 
ollect themselves — the  only  hosi)itjility  they  meet  with  is  death  and  de- 
struction from  a  whole  neighborhood  already  in  arms  for  their  ruin." 

The  food  of  tliis  species  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  materials,  such 
as  cereals,  the  seeds,  roots  and  other  portions  of  plants. 
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Branta  bemida  (Linn.). 

Brant. 


Dbsoription. 


Bill  rather  small  and  short  Bill  and  legs  black  ;  iris  brown.  Head,  neck,  body 
in  front  of  win^s,  primaries  and  tail  black  ;  a  small  white  patch  on  each  side  of  neck 
streaked  with  black  ;  few  white  feathers  on  chin  and  about  lower  eyelids ;  back 
brownish-gray,  lower  parts  quite  similar  but  lighter ;  rump  darker  than  upper  part 
of  back  ;  feathers  about  tail  mostly  white.  Length  about  28  inches ;  extent  about  46 
inches. 

HabitaL — Northern  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  ;  in  North  America  chiefly 
on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  rare  in  the  interior,  or  away  from  salt  water. 

The  Brant,  or  Brant  (Jooee,  as  this  species  is  usually  called  by  sports- 
men, is  found  in  Pennsylvania  only  as  a  very  rare  and  irregular  visitor, 
about  our  large  rivers.  In  January,  1890, 1  purchased  one  of  these  birds 
from  a  gunner  who  had  shot  it  on  the  Susquehanna  river  near  Harris- 
burg,  Pa  Mr.  D.  Frank  Keller  of  Beading,  Pa.,  has  a  specimen  which 
was  captured  in  Berks  county ;  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Scroggs,  of  Beaver,  Pa., 
informs  me  Brant  geese  are  occasionally  foimd  on  the  Ohio  river,  in 
Beaver  county.    The  Brant  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  a  vegetable  diet. 


Subfamily  GYGNINiE.    Swans. 

Genus  OLOR  Waoler. 
Olor  columbianus  (Ord.). 

Whistling  Swan. 

Description. 

Neck  longer  than  body.  Length  about  4^  foet;  oxtoiit  about  7  foot;  bill  han 
yellowish  spot  in  front  of  eye,  rest  of  1)111,  also  logs  and  foot  bla<!k  ;  oyes  brown. 
Plumageof  adult  is  pure  white,  with  tho  head,  nock  and  boUy  in  some  individuals 
ting^  with  rusty.  The  young  are  said  to  be  a  light  lead  color,  with  head  and  neck 
tinged  with  yellowish- brown ;  and  the  color  of  legs,  bill  and  foot  is  described  as 
being  much  imler. 

/fa6t7a^— Whole  of  North  America,  breeding  far  north. 

Spring  and  fall  migrant,  also  occasional  winter  visitant.  This  species 
is  more  frequently  seen  on  Lake  Erie  and  about  oui*  principal  rivers 
than  elsewhere,  though  it  occurs  gencu-ally  throughout  the  state.  The 
following  interesting  ai^count  *  of  an  luinsual  flight  of  theses  swans,  is 
from  the  pen  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Sennott,  of  Erie  city.  Pa.: 

"  An  unusual  flight  of  swans  ()ccuit(mI  in  north wc astern  Pennsylvania 
on  the  22d  of  last  March  (1879).  Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango  and 
Warren  eoimties  being  the  places  where  they  were  seen.  On  the  day 
mentioned,  as  well  as  thti  previous  day  and  night,  a  severe  storm  pre- 
vailed, the  rain  and  snow  freezing  as  they  f(41.  The  swans,  on  their 
migration  north,  wen?  caught  in  the  storm,  and  becoming  overweighted 

'  Bulletin  Nutt.  Club.  Vol.  V.  pp.  126.  126. 
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with  ice  soon  grew  so  exhausted  that  they  settled  into  the  nearest  ponds 
and  streams  ahnost  helpless.  Generally  a  single  one  was  seen  in  some 
mill-pond  or  creek,  and  the  fowling-piece  loaded  with  large  shot,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  rifle,  was  used  to  bring  to  bag  the  noble  game, 
though,  considering  the  plight  they  were  in,  in  all  probability  any  one 
might  have  paddled  up  to  the  birds  and  taken  them  alive.  In  fact  in  a 
number  of  instances  they  were  reported  as  thus  taken  alive.  Large 
flocks  were  seen  in  some  districts  in  the  same  pitiable  condition.  In 
close  vicinity  of  Meadville  only  two,  I  believe,  were  taken.  Titusville 
and  Oil  City  and  the  intervening  eighteen  miles  up  Oil  creek  and  its 
branches  seem  to  have  been  the  points  where  they  were  seen  in  greatest 
number.  A  published  report  from  the  former  place  states  that '  ten  or 
twelve  White  Swans  were  captured  alive*  near  East  Titusville.  The 
report  from  the  Bouseville  (three  miles  above  Oil  City,  on  Cherry  run) 
correspondent  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick  states :  *  A  flock  of  from  thirty- 
three  to  thirty-five  American  or  Whistling  Swans  surprised  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Plumer  on  Saturday  forenoon  by  alighting  in  the  waters  of 
Cherry  run.  One  of  the  swans  was  almost  immediately  shot  at  and 
killed,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  now  large  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  the 
remainder  of  the  flock,  on  account  of  the  ice  accumulating  on  their 
wings,  was  imable  to  fly,  and  a  general  rush  was  then  made  for  the 
poor  birds,  and  twenty -five  were  captured  alive  by  the  eager  fellows. 
Some  have  them  yet  alive,  but  many  were  killed  for  their  feathers  and 
flesh.  The  remaining  eight  or  ten  birds  finally  managed  with  great 
difficulty  to  arise.  One,  however,  soon  alighting  in  the  midst  of  Bouseville 
village  in  Cherry  run,  was  soon  killed  by  Dave  Phillips,  the  balance  flying 
a  little  further,  alighting  in  Oil  creek.  A  general  stampede  of  men  and 
boys  now  took  place,  the  greater  part  armed  with  some  weapon  of  war- 
fare ;  but  Charley  Clark,  a  noted  sportsman  and  accurate  shot,  led  the 
van,  and  was  successful  in  laying  over  two  of  the  splendid  birds,  and 
badly  wounding  a  third,  at  the  first  shot.  He  afterward  shot  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  the  vociferous  crowd  returned  to  town,  four  men  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  victor's  spoils.  The  larger  of  the  birds  shot  by  Clark 
was  a  magnificent  creature,  measuring  fifty-one  inches  from  tip  of  bill 
to  tail,  and  eighty-six  inches  in  extent,  and  weighing  over  sixteen 
pounds ;  it  is  said  that  the  one  shot  by  Phillips  was  larger,  weighing 
twenty  pounds." 
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Order  HERODIONES.  HERONS.  Ibises,  Etc. 

Suborder  CICONI-^.     Storks,  Etc. 
Family  OIOONIIDJB.     Wood  Ibises,  Etc. 

Subfamily  TANTAUNiE.     Wood  Ibises. 

Genus  TANTALUS  Linn^us. 
Tantalus  loculator  Linn. 

Wood  IbiA. 

Description. 

Size  large,  with  long  legs,  neck  and  beak,  the  latter  measuring  in  specimen  before 
me  %\  inches ;  bill  high  and  wide  at  base,  tapering  to  the  end  which  curves  down- 
ward ;  tibiae  bare  for  more  than  half  their  length.    Sexes  alike  in  plumage. 

Male, — Bill  (dried  skin)  both  mandibles  about  base  blackish  ;  most  of  lower  man- 
dible, sides  of  maxilla  in  front  of  nostrils  and  culmen,  of  brownish-yellow  ;  lightest 
on  upper  surface ;  bare  skin  of  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  dull  bluish-black, 
thickly  covered,  especially  on  nape  and  back  of  neck,  with  grayish-brown  scales ; 
tail  and  long  wing  feathers  black,  with  green,  purplish  and  bronze  reflections. 
Rest  of  plumage  pure  white ;  legs  (dried  skin)  brownish-black  ;  toes  yellowish ; 
iris  dark-brown.    Length  about  4  feet ;  extent  about  b\  feet    Weight  9  to  12  pounds. 

If o^i/a^ —Southern  United  States,  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  Colorado,  Utah,  Califor- 
nia, etc,  south  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  casually  northward  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

The  Wood  Ibis,  a  common  resident  in  the  southern  states,  occurs  in 
Pennsylvania  as  a  very  rare  and  irregular  visitor.  The  late  Judge  Lib- 
bart,  in  his  ornithological  report  of  Lancaster  county,  says :  '*  I  ob- 
tained a  fine  specimen  of  this  species,  shot  from  a  troop  of  ten  by  Mr. 
M.  Ely  on  the  Susquehanna,  July,  1862." 

Mr.  C.  J.  Pennock,  in  his  catalogue  of  Chester  county  birds,  writes 
that  a  Wood  Ibis  was  taken  a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  late  Vincent 
Barnard.  Prof.  August  Kock,  of  William  sport,  has  one  in  his  collection 
which  was  captured  a  few  years  ago  in  Lycoming  county,  and  Dr. 
Walter  Van  Fleet,  of  Eenovo,  includes  it  among  the  stragglers  in  his 
list  of  species  found  in  Clinton  county.  Dr.  A.  C.  Treichler,  Elizabeth- 
town,  has  specimens  of  this  bird  in  his  collection  which  were  shot  in 
Lancaster  county  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1883,  shortly  after  severe 
storms.  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Friant,  of  Scran  ton,  informs  m(^  that  a  small  flock 
of  Wood  Ibises,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  were  seen  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  Florida,  where  these  birds  were  very  common  in  1885, 1  fomid  they 
fed  chiefly  on  fish,  frogs  and  snakes. 

Note. — Dr.  TunibuU  {Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania)  writing  of  the 
Glossy  Ibis  (Plegadis  autumnalis) — family  lbidi(in\  says :  "  Last  season 
(1866)  Ml-.  John  Krider  shot  a  specimen  just  below  Philadelphia.  At 
long  intervals  it  has  been  seen  on  the  river  Delaware."    I  have  in  my 
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possession  a  specimeu  of  the  White  Ibis  {Guura  alba) — family  Ibididoi, 
wliicli  is  said  to  have  been  captured  in  Pennsylvania  about  thirty  years 
ago.  In  the  museum  at  Lancaster  city,  there  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Boseate  Spoonbill  {Ajaja  ajaja) —  family  Plataleidce,  which  it  is  stated 
was  captured  over  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Lancaster  county.  As  none 
of  these  three  species  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  observed  in  Penn- 
sylvania durin|]^  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  I  do  not  consider  that 
any  of  them  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  report. 

Suborder  HERODIL     Heroxs,  Egrbts,  Bitterns,  Etc. 

Family  ARDEIDJB.    Herons,  Bitterns,  Eqrets. 

the  herons.  etc. 

Birds  of  tbis  family— containing,  it  is  said,  about  seventy-five  species— are  very 
generally  dispersed  tbrougliout  all  parts  of  tbe  globe.  A  few  species  wander  to  cold 
countries,  but  the  great  majority  of  these  waders  inhabit  the  lower  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  In  diO'erent  localities  throughout  the  ITnited  States,  about  fifteen 
species  and  varieties  (local  or  geographical  races)  are  recorded  by  modem  writers; 
of  these  nine  si>ocics  have  l)ocn  taken,  during  recent  years,  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
species  occur  with  us  as  regular  sunmier  residents,  while  others  are  observed  here 
only  as  transitory  visitors  in  the  spring  and  fall  mig^tions.  These  birds  frequent 
muddy  banks  of  rivers,  crc>eks,  lakes  and  i>onds ;  they  are  also  found  about  svrampy 
meadows  and  marshy  places,  particularly  if  the  latter  are  well  supplied  with  pods 
of  shallow  water,  ])rotected  by  trees  or  bushes.  They  often  remain  quiet  or  inactive 
in  daytime,  ))Ut  as  evening  approaches,  or  in  the  night,  tliey  go  out,  like  the  owls, 
in  qu('st  of  food,  which  is  secured  by  rapid,  dexterous  thrusts  of  their  long,  spear- 
like  bills.  Birds  of  this  group  subsist  chiefly  on  various  kinds  of  fishes  (fish  meas- 
uring nearly  a  foot  in  length  arc  often  swallowed  by  large  herons),  frogs  and  snakes; 
and  they  iilso  oat  other  kinds  of  animal  food,  such  as  large  insects,  field-mice,  lizards, 
cray-iish,  leeches,  etc.,  and  some  of  tlie  larger  herons  occasionally  catch  wood-rats, 
and  young  birds  of  other  s])ccies  which  breed  about  their  favorite  feeding  resorts. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Hitterns,  these  ))irds  are  gregarious,  particularly  when 
breeding,  and  in  the  southern  states  whore  herons  and  egrets  are  abimdant,  they 
often  breed  together  in  great  numbers,  frefjuently  in  company  with  cormorantSy 
water  turkeys  and  ibis^iH.  Tlie  herons  and  egrets  build  rude  and  bulky  nests  of 
sticks  and  twigs,  in  trees  or  bushes  ;  the  bluish  or  greenisli  colored  and  unspotted 
^Ki^  vary  from  two  to  six  in  nuuiber.  The  shar|),  rasping  cries  of  tliese  birds,  are 
often  uttered  when  feeding,  also  if  tliey  are  frightened,  and  frequently  when  fiying, 
either  when  migrating  or  when  going  to  and  from  their  feeding  places.  Birds  of 
this  family  are  known  by  the  following  chanicters:  Long  neck  and  leg^;  bill  long, 
straight,  tapering,  u(;ute  and  furnished  with  shar])  cutting  edges.  Lores  naked  and 
usually,  particularly  in  the  breeding  season,  bright  colored  ;  the  head  is  rather  longi 
narrow  an<l  flat  on  the  sides.  When  breeding  these  birds  frequently  have  l>ack  of 
head,  the  lower  neck,  ba<;k  or  scapulars,  beautifully  ornamented  with  long  plumes. 
Herons  and  egrets  have  three  pairs  of  powder-down  tracts,  oneon  lower  part  of  back, 
the  second  on  lower  belly,  and  a  third  on  breast.  Bitterns  have  two  pairs  of  those 
tracts,  one  on  lower  back,  the  other  on  breast ;  toes  long  aiul  slender  ;  the  claws  are 
long  and  curved,  ospocially  that  of  hind  toe,  and  the  middle  claw  has  a  fine  oomb 
on  inner  e<igo.  The  hind  toe  is  inserted  on  a  level  with  three  in  front ;  outer  loea 
usually  connected  with  middle  by  a  small  web  at  base,  others  free.  Tail  very  short, 
twelve  feathers,  ext;ept  in  bitterns,  which  have  only  ten. 
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Subfamily  BOTAUBDTiB.    BirrxBire. 

Onus    BOTAT7BT7S    HuMAinr. 
Bofeanms  lanttpiiiosiui  (Montao.). 

ABMiiOMi  Btnem;  Indian  Hen. 

Dbsobiftion    (Pfote  5) . 

AdmXJL — Bill  jrallowlih,  dnaky  an  ridge,  lores  greenish  yellow ;  legs  and  feet  yel- 
lowislugreea ;  iris  jellow.  Length,  about  26  inches ;  extent,  about  46  inches.  Gen- 
«ial  eolor  btownlah-yaUour,  top  of  head  dull  brown,  upper  parts  finely  fireclded  and 
vazfagatad  with  dUforsnt  shades  of  brown,  blackish  and  whitish ;  chin  and  throat 
whita  with  brown  streak ;  a  broad  and  glossy-blaok  stripe  about  three  inches  long 
on  upper  part  of  neok. 

JSoMtot— Tsmpaiata  North  Amarios,  south  to  Guatemala  and  the  West  Indies. 

13ie  Bitteomor  "  Green-legged  Crane,"  as  this  wader  is  called  by  many 
sportanien,  is  readily  distingnished  from  other  birds  of  the  family  by  ite 
farowniflli-ydlow  plumage^  greenish-oolored  legs,  and  large  size.  It  is  a 
aiw»™^y  resident  in  Pennsylvania^  where  it  arrives  generally  early  in 
Apijl  and  lemains  nntil  abont  the  first  week  in  November.  AlthoQ^^h 
tbeBS  biids  breed,  oooasionally  at  least,  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
fh0j  ttre  mnoh  move  frequency  met  with  (singly  or  in  pairs)  when  mi- 
gnting  in  the  spring  and  &I1,  than  in  summer.  In  this  locality  these 
bizda  ai6  never  fovmd  in  flocks ;  commonly  only  solitary  individuals  are 
seen  frequenting  chiefly  the  thick  swampy  disfaricts  aboat  meadows  and 
rivers.  Dming  the  daylight  Bitterns  conceal  themselves  in  the  long 
grasses,  weeds,  bnshes,  etc.,  growing  about  swamps.  They  migrate  and 
feed  during  the  night. 

Mr.  George  B.  Sennett,  Erie,  Pa.,  says,  he  is  quite  certain  this  species 
breeds  occasionally  on  the  peninsula,  near  Erie  city ;  also  at  Conneaut 
Lake,  Lake  Pleasant  and  Oil  Creek  Lake,  in  Crawford  county.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Buller,  residing  at  Marietta,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  29, 1889,  addressed  to  me,  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  American  Bittern  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of  Schock's 
Mills^  a  few  miles  west  of  Marietta.  While  I  Iiavo  never  found  its  nest 
or  seen  its  young, 'yet  I  have  so  frequently  seen  the  bird  in  that  vicinity 
during  the  summer  that  I  think  it  probable  that  it  breeds  in  the  swamps 
there."  Dr.  George  R  Boss,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  states  that  it  breeds  in 
Lebanon  county.  In  Perry  county,  Mr.  H.  Justin  Koddy,  Millersville, 
Pa.,  has  observed  it  as  a  ''  rare  breeder."  Mr.  J.  F.  Kcxiher,  of  South 
Whitehall,  Pa.,  says  the  Bittern  is  occasionally  found  breeding  in  Le- 
high county,  and  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  of  Keuovo,  Ph.,  mentions  it  as 
breeding  occasionally  and  sparingly  in  Clinton  county. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  placed  on  the  gi-ound ;  the  eggs,  three  to  five 
in  number — ^three  is  said  to  be  the  usual  numln^r — are  described  as 
brownish-drab,  unspotted,  measuring  about  2  inches  long  by  about  IJ 
inches  broad. 
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According  to  Di*.  Goues,  "  the  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  various 
kinds  of  small  aquatic  animals.  In  its  stomach  may  be  found  different 
molluscs,  craw-fish,  frogs,  lizards,  small  snakes  and  fishes,  as  well  as 
insects.  Such  prey  is  captured  with  great  address,  by  spearing,  as  the 
bird  walks  or  wades  stealthily  along.  The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  marvel- 
ously  quick  and  skilful — more  action  is  displayed  on  such  occasions 
than  probably  under  any  other  circumstance." — Birds  of  the  Northwest. 

Although  Bitterns  frequently  devour  fish,  I  believe  tiiey  prefer  other 
kinds  of  animal  food,  especially  snakes,  frogs  and  insects. 

The  food  materials  of  nine  of  these  birds,  which  I  have  examined,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 


No. 


1 
2 
» 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 


DATS. 


April  11. 
April  33. 
April  39. 
Sept.  — . 
April  -. 
April  -. 
Oct.  3. 
April  -' 
April  -, 


1880.  . 

1880.  . 

1881.  . 
)881.  . 

1882.  . 
1882.  . 
188:).  . 
18S5.  . 
1885.  . 


Locality. 


Chester oonnty.  Pa.. 
Chester  oonnty.  Pa. , 
Delaware  coanty.  Pa 
Chester  oonnty.  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Philadelphia  Market. 
Orange  county,  Fla. , 
Orange  county,  Fla. , 


Pa.. 


•      *      • 


FOOD-MATSRIA  L8. 


Beetles  and  scales  of  fish. 

Water-snake. 

Cray-fish  and  frogs. 

Beetles  and  frogs. 

Two  snakes,  each  about  eighteen  inches  In  length. 

Snake  and  snails. 

Grasshoppers  and  beetles. 

Numerous  Insects. 

Cray-flah  and  remains  of  fishes. 


Botaurus  exilis  (Gmbl.). 


Iieast  Bittern. 


Description. 


**  Head  above  and  the  back  dark  glossy-green  :  upper  part  of  neok^  shoulders, 
greater  coverts,  and  outer  webs  of  some  tertials,  purplish-oinnamon  ;  a  brownish- 
yellow  scapular  stripe  (broadest  in  female). 

Female  with  the  green  of  head  and  back  replaced  by  purplish-chestnut.  Iris 
yellow. 

Length,  13  inches;  extent,  about  17;  wing,  4.75;  tarsus,  1.60;  bill  above,  1.75.'* — 
Bairds*  B,  of  N.  A, 

Habitat, — Temperate  North  America,  from  British  Provinces  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil. 

The  Least  Bittern,  the  smallest  of  the  herons,  I  have  found  in  this 
state  only  as  a  rather  rare  visitant  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
This  species  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  observed  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  breeding  season.  "VVTien  alarmed  they  fly  generally  but  a  few 
yards  and  take  shelter  among  the  reeds  or  long  grass.  Least  Bitterns 
are  scarcely  ever  seen  exposed,  but  skulk  during  the  day,  and,  like  the 
preceding  species,  feed  chiefly  in  the  night. 

Mr.  Greo.  B.  Bennett,  of  Erie,  has  taken  specimens  in  Crawford  and 
Erie  counties,  where  it  is  said  the  species  breeds  occasionally.  Dr.  John 
W.  Detwiller,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  found  the  Least  and  also  the 
American  Bitterns  breeding  here.  From  personal  obser\'ation  I  know 
nothing  concerning  the  nest  or  eggs  of  this  species.  The  following  in- 
teresting remarks  relating  to  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  are  taken  from 
Oliver   Davie's  valuable  work  {Nests  and   Eggs  of  North  American 
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Birds)'.  **  In  0ome  plaoeB  as  many  as  a  dosen  oar  twenty  pairs  breed 
along  the  grassy  shores  of  a  small  lake  or  pond.  Like  the  last,  it  in- 
habits reedy  swamps  and  marshes  where  the  qnagmire  abounds  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  rushes^  which  is  also  the  home  of  the  rail&  The 
nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  or  in  the  midst  of  the  rankest  grass,  or  in 
a  bush.  It  is  often  placed  on  floating  bog,  and  is  simply  a  platform  of 
dead  rushes.  The  bird  has  many  odd  halnts.  When  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  stream,  with  its  neck  drawn  in,  it  is  often  taken  for  a  wood- 
cock, the  long  bill  giving  it  this  appearance.  It  appears  so  stupid  at 
times  that  it  may  be  caught  with  the  hand.  The  bird  is  mostly  seen 
just  before  or  alter  sunset.  In  many  of  the  southern  states  this  species 
rears  two  broods  in  a  season,  fresh  eggs  having  been  obtained  in  May 
and  August  In  Texas,  Mr.  Bachford  says,  it  nests  along  the  edges  of 
the  water  courses  in  May,  bending  down  the  tops  of  water  grass  and 
platting  it  into  a  snug  little  nest,  about  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
water.  *  *  *  *  The  eggs  of  the  Least  Bittern  are  from  three  to 
five,  usually  four,  in  number,  pale  bluish  or  greenish-white,  elliptical  in 
Rhai>e.    The  average  size  is  1.20  by  .93." 

According  to  Nuttall,  this  species  subsists  chiefly  on  small  fish  and 
aquatic  insects.  Audubon  states  that  "the  food  of  this  bird  consists  of 
snails,  slugs,  tadpoles,  or  young  frogs  and  water-lizards.  In  several 
instances,  however,  I  have  found  small  shrews  and  field-mice  in  their 
stomachs."  The  food  materials  of  six  of  these  birds  examined  by  me 
are  given,  with  date  of  collection,  and  locality  where  taken,  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


No. 

DATS. 

Locality. 

F00I>-MATERIAL8. 

1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
« 

April  29.  1879 

Sept.  — .  1880 

Sept.  — .  1880 

Sept.  20.  1881 

Aug.  25.  1888 

May  20.  1884 

Lancaster  conatj.  Pa 

Delaware  oonnty.  Pa 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Philadelphia  Market.  Pa 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Hair  of  small  mammal. 

Beetles. 

InsectA  and  remainii  of  fish. 

Portion  of  a  small  snake  and  Insects. 

Beetles  and  ' '  worms. " 

Vegetable-matter. 

Subfamily  ABDEINiE.  Herons  and  Egrets. 

Oenus  ABDEA  Linn^us. 
Ardea  herodias  Linn. 

Great  Bine  Heron ;  **Bi^Orane.*^ 

Description  (Plate  69), 

Adult, — Bill  about  six  inches  long,  chiefly  yellow,  dusky  on  culmen  ;  eyes  yellow ; 
legs  and  feet  blackish,  yellowish  about  toes  ;  lores  greenish-yellow  or  bluish.  The 
color  of  bill,  legs  and  lores  vary  greatly  not  only  with  age  and  season  but  also  with 
individuals.  The  male,  larger  than  female,  is  about  4  feet  long  and  about  six  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  Forehead  and  central  portion  of  crown  white,  surrounded  on  sides 
and  behind  with  black  ;  long  occipital  feathers  black  ;  neck  chiefly  brownish-gray  : 
feathers  on  middle  (in  front)  of  lower  two-thirds  of  neck,  with  a  showy  streak  of 
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black,  white  and  rusty ;  chin  and  upper  part  of  neck  in  front  wl^ite.  Tibite  and  edge 
of  wing  reddish-brown  ;  upper  parts  and  tail  light  bluish-slate  color ;  long  scapular 
feathers  and  long  loose  feathers  on  lower  neck  ;  crissum  white  ;  under  parts  chiefly 
black,  streaked  with  white.  The  young  are  different  in  many  respects  from  the 
above,  but  can  always  be  known  by  their  large  size  and  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  adult 

Habitat, — North  America,  from  the  Arctic  regions  southward  to  the  West  Indies 
and  northern  South  America. 

This  bird,  the  larg^est  of  our  herons,  is  a  summer  resident  in  various 
localities  in  this  state.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  several 
favorite  breeding:  resorts  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  were  annually 
visited  by  this  and  other  species,  have  been  broken  up  by  boys  and  men 
who  destroyed  the  birds,  old  and  young,  simply  because  their  feathers 
would  bring  a  few  dollars,  and,  as  they  remarked,  "  there's  no  law  to 
stop  it" 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  beautiful 
heron  will  be  known  in  this  commonwealth  only  as  a  rare  straggling 
visitant.  The  nest  is  made  of  large  sticks  and  twigs,  and  placed  on  the 
larger  limbs  of  trees,  generally  near  the  water.  Tlie  eggs  vary  in  num- 
ber from  three  to  five,  are  light-blue  in  color,  and  about  the  size  of  those 
of  our  common  domestic  fowl.  This  bird,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
herons,  when  wounded  and  unable  to  escape,  is  one  which  cannot  be 
handled  with  too  much  caution,  as  it  frequently,  with  its  sharp  and 
powerful  bill,  inflicts  severe,  dangerous,  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes  fatal 
wounds.  In  Florida  I  met  a  hunter  who  had  an  eye  destroyed  by  one 
of  these  birds  which  he  had  winged  and  carelessly  attempted  to  pick  up. 
By  some,  particularly  residents  of  certain  of  the  southern  states,  the 
flesh  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  is  considered  quite  a  delicious  morsel. 
Some  few  winters  ago,  when  camping  in  the  (jypress  swamps  of  Florida, 
I,  more  from  necessity  than  choice,  eat  the  breast  moat  of  this  heron 
and  also  that  of  the  Water  Turkey  {Anhinga  anhinga),  a  bird  which 
preys  exclusively  on  fish,  and  iilthough  I  did  not  especially  relish  the 
dish,  I  must  admit  that  to  a  hungry  man  it  was  in  no  way  disagreeable. 

The  f ollo^ving  interesting  observations  on  the  food-habits  are  given  by 
Nuttall :  "  Fish  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Great  Heron,  and  for  this 
pur^iose,  like  an  experienced  angler,  ho  often  waits  for  that  condition  of 
the  tide  which  best  suits  his  experience  and  instinct.  At  such  times 
they  are  seen  slowly  sailing  out  from  their  inland  breeding  haunts,  dur- 
ing the  most  silent  and  cool  period  of  the  summer's  day,  selecting 
usually  such  shallow  inlets  as  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  bare  or  accessible 
to  his  watchful  and  patient  mode  of  prowling ;  here  wading  to  the  knees 
he  stands  motionless  amidst  the  timorous  fry,  till  some  \'ictim  coming 
within  the  compass  of  his  wily  range  is  as  instantly  seized  by  the  pow- 
erful bill  of  the  heron.  *  *  *  jf  laj-ore  the  fish  is  beaten  to 
death,  and  commonl}''  swallowed  with  the  head  descending,  as  if  to  avoid 
any  obstacle  arising  from  the  reversion  of  the  fins  or  any  hanl  external 
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pzooeaaea  Qd  land  oor  heron  has  also  hia  fare,  as  he  is  no  less  u  sno- 
oesflfol  anfi^er  than  a  mooser,  and  renders  an  important  service  to  the 
fiiimer  in  the  destroddon  he  makes  among  most  of  the  reptiles  and 
meadow  shrewa  Grasshoppers,  other  large  insects,  and  particalarly 
dragon-flies,  he  is  very  expert  in  striking,  and  occasionally  feeds  upon 
the  seeds  of  pond  lilies^  contiguous  to  his  usual  haunts.  Our  species^ 
in  all  probability,  as  well  as  the  European  Heron,  at  times  preys  upon 
the  young  birds  which  may  be  accidentally  straggling  near  their  soli- 
tary retreats.** 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1886, 1  examined  the  stomachs  of 
twenty-three  of  these  birds  which  had  been  killed  by  plume-hunters  in 
Orange  and  Yolusia  counties^  Florida.  Twelve  birds  had  fed  entirely 
on  fish ;  three  had  taken  fish  and  cray-fish ;  two,  small  snakes ;  one, 
frogs  and  fish;  one,  fish  and  a  few  feathers;  one,  traces  of  beetles. 
Three  birds  were  destitute  of  all  food  materials. 

From  my  investigations  made  in  Florida,  as  well  as  the  records  in 
the  following  table,  I  would  say  this  heron  is  maizdy  piscivorous  in 
habit: 


No. 

DATS. 

I^OCALITT. 

FOOV-MATKUIALS. 

June   8.  W79. 

Briinintlne.  N.  J 

Cheiiter  oounty.  Pa 

Delft  ware  connty.  Pa 

Benaliis  of  fliii. 

A<iffr  fS,  1879i  ............. 

RemaliiB  of  flsh. 

Jane  7.  IWO 

Remains  of  llsta. 

Jane  W.  U80. 

Berks  oonnty.  Pa 

Remains  of  tlsh. 

Mat  1&.  U80 

Cbeater  oounty.  Pa 

Remains  of  flsb. 

Sept.  — ,  lan 

Brtsantlne.  N.  J 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Remains  of  fish. 

obL  ti,  tns 

Remains  of  flsh. 

April  10.  18B4 

Delaware  conDty.  Pa 

Remains  of  flsh. 

WllUitowD,  Pa 

Remains  of  flsh. 

10 

Aoff.  — ,  18U 

Willittown,  Pa 

Remains  of  flsh. 

Ardea  egretta  Gbibl. 

American  Eg^ret ;  liarge  Wbltc  Crane. 

DESCRIPTIOIf. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  entirely  white ;  in  the  breeding  season  the  adults  have 
the  backs  ornamented  with  long  hair-like  plumes,  frefjiiently  so  long  that  they 
touch  the  ground  when  the  bird  stands  erect ;  legs  and  feet  black  ;  eyes  bright  yel- 
low ;  bill  yellow,  and  about  five  inches  long ;  point  of  upper  mandible  black  ;  meas- 
ures, from  tip  to  Up  of  wings,  about  five  feet 

Hdbiiat, — Temperate  and  tropical  America,  from  New  Jersey,  Minnesota  and 
Oregon  south  to  Patagonia ;  casually  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Nova  Scotia. 

This  beautifnl  bird,  now  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  states,  where 
it  is  rapidly  beings  exterminated  by  the  heartless  and  money-loving* 
plume-hunters,  is  a  rather  rare  and  irre^ilar  migrant  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  occurs  in  this  state,  generally,  only  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn, 
when  straggling  individuals  are  seen  in  suitable  locations,  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  commonwealth.  In  former  years,  this  species  is 
said  to  have  reared  its  young  in  Pennsylvania.  The  stomach  contents 
of  thirteen  of  these  egrets,  which  I  have  examined,  are  here  given  * 
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Ardea  candidissiina  Omel. 


No. 

DATS. 

Locality. 

Food-Matebials. 

1 

m 
1 

8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
18 

August.  1879 

July.        1881 

July.        1884 

April.      1886 

April.      1886' 

April.      1886.      

April.      1886 

April.      1886 

April.      1886 

April.      1886 

April.      1886 

May.       1886 

May.       1886.  ....... 

Lancaster  oounty.  Pa 

Chestcnr  oounty.  Pa 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Oraage  county.  Fla 

Orange  oounty.  Fla 

Orange  county.  Fla.. 

Orange  oounty.  Fla 

Orange  oounty.  Fla 

Orange  county.  Fia 

Orange  county.  Fla 

Orange  county.  Fla 

Volusia  oounty.  Fla 

Volusia  county.  Fla 

Ftslies  and  Insects. 

Field-mouse  and  cray-flsh. 

Fishes  and  frogs  ( Rana). 

Cray-flsh. 

Fish -scales  and  bones. 

Fishes. 

Insects. 

Feathers,  apparently  of  a  sparrow  (?) 

Cray-flsh  and  small  snake. 

Fish -scales  and  bones. 

Cray-flsh  and  flsh-scales. 

Stomach  empty. 

Beetles  and  dipterous  Insects. 

Snowy  Heron  ;  liittle  White  Effret. 

Description. 

Adults  in  the  breeding  season  have  long  fine  liair-like  occipital  feathers ;  the  long 
plumes  on  back  are  frequently  curved  upward  at  ends,  which  reach  to  or  a  little 
beyond  the  ends  of  tail ;  plumes  on  lower  neck  similar  but  not  curved.  Plumage 
in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  entirely  white ;  bill  black,  yellow  at  base  ;  lores,  eyes 
and  posterior  part  of  tarsus,  yellow,  rest  of  legs  black  ;  length  about  24  inches ;  ex- 
tent about  38  inche&  In  young  birds  the  occipital  feathers  are  slightly  developed, 
and  they  also  lack  the  long  plumes  of  back,  and  Jugulum.  Old  birds  when  not  in 
breeding  dress,  have  generally  at  all  seasons,  the  occipital  crests  well  developed, 
but  lack  the  hair-like  plumes  on  back  and  lower  neck. 

nahitaU — Temperate  and  tropical  America,  from  Long  Island  and  Oregon  south 
to  Buenos  Ayres ;  casual  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Nova  Scotia. 

This  beautiful  heron  is  most  plentiful  in  the  southern  states,  where 
it  breeds  in  company  with  other  species.  Solitary  individuals  are 
sometimes  found  in  this  locality  during  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn.  This  egret  is  much  less  frequently  met  with  in  Pennsylvania 
than  the  last.  In  the  counties  of  Crawford  and  Erie,  Messrs.  Gteo.  B. 
Sennett,  of  Erie  city,  and  H.  C.  Borkpatrick,  of  Meadville,  have  found 
the  Snowy  Heron  only  as  a  very  rare  and  irregular  visitor.  Prof.  H. 
Justin  Eoddy,  writing  to  me  July  29,  1887,  from  Landisburg,  Perry 
county,  says,  "  July  27th  I  secured  here  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
American  Egret  {A.  egret ta);  the  first  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  county. 
I  have  a  number  of  times  seen  the  Snowy  Heron  {A.  candidissima)  in 
this  locality."  Occasional  stragglers  of  this  species  have  been  met  with 
in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of 
Bethlehem.  Mr.  J.  F.  Kocher,  of  South  Whitehall,  Lehigh  county ;  Dr. 
Gteo.  R.  Boss,  of  Lebanon,  Lebanon  county ;  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet, 
Renovo,  Clinton  county;  Jonas  Stem,  Kutztown;  D.  Frank  Keller, 
Reading,  Berks  county ;  George  Miller  and  Casper  Loucks,  York,  York 
county ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Treichler,  Lancaster  county ;  M.  J.  Webster,  Madi- 
sonville,  Lackawanna  county,  and  Dr.  I.  F.  Everhart,  of  Scranton,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  all  report  this  heron  in  their  respective  counties  as  a 
rare  and  irregular  straggler. 

Nuttall  says :   "  Its  food,  as  usual,  consists  of  small  crabs,  worms, 
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SDailB^  frogs  and  lizards^  to  which  &re  it  also  adds  at  times  the  seeds  of 
the  pond  lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants."  In  April,  1885, 1  -visited  an 
island  in  a  small  lake  in  Orange  connty,  Florida^  where  this  spedes,  also 
the  Lonisiana,  littie  Bine,  and  Qreen  Herons,  were  breeding  on  low 
bushes.  I  shot  seven  Snowy  Herons,  and  found  in  the  viscera  of  all 
only  the  remains  of  fish. 


Ardea  trioolor  rofloollia  (Qobsb.). 

Ixmtalana  Heron. 

Dbsoription. 

AdvXi  in  breeding  aecMon.— Bill  four  Inches  or  a  little  more  In  length,  and  very 
slender.  BUI  (dried  skin)  blolsh-blsok,  and  yellowish  abont  base ;  lores  and  naked 
skin  around  eyes  yellowish ;  eyes  reddish-yellow ;  legs  dnsky  blniah-yellow.  The 
three  or  foor  longer  occipital  plumes,  lower  part  of  back,  rump^  sides,  under  parta 
generally,  edge  of  wing,  aaclllars,  lining  of  wings,  chin  and  upper  part  of  throat, 
white ;  front  and  top  of  head,  sides  of  same,  malar  region,  and  most  of  feathers  on 
sides  of  long  neck,  bluish-slate  color;  upper  tail  coverts  white  snd  bluish ;  greater 
part  of  crest,  lower  portion  and  back  of  neck  reddish-purple.  Long  fine  scapular 
plumes,  light  brownish  gray,  quite  pale  at  ends ;  the  white  throat  is  continuous  with 
a  reddish-brown  streak  (brightest  on  upper  third  of  neck)  which  narrows  and  be- 
comes less  distinct,  as  it  extends  down  in  f^ont  The  young  are  never  white  as  in 
Ardea  ecsrulea :  they  lack  the  long  occipital  plumes,  also  the  fine  scapular  feathers ; 
the  head  and  neck  light  brownish-red ;  chin,  throat  and  malar  region  white ;  neck 
in  front  streaked  with  white  and  brownish.  Length  about  27  inches ;  extent  about 
86  inches. 

HcUniat. — Gulf  states,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  West  Indies,  casually  north- 
ward to  New  Jersey  and  Indiana. 

The  Louisiana  Heron,  more  or  less  abundant  in  many  of  the  south 
,  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  I  have  never  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
has  been  observed  only  as  a  rare  or  accidental  visitor  in  the  late  summer 
or  autumn. 

Stragglers  have  been  seen,  at  irregular  intervals,  by  the  following 
named  gentlemen  in  their  respective  localities :  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller, 
Bethlehem,Northampton  couaty ;  D.Frank  Keller,  Beading,  Berks  county, 
and  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  Benovo,  Clinton  county.  This  handsome  bird,  and 
one  which  is  particularly  graceful  in  its  movements,  I  found  breeding  in 
company  with  other  species  on  low  bushes  in  Florida,  in  March  and 
April,  1886.  Their  rather  flat  nests  were  made  entirely  of  small  sticks. 
The  bluish-green  eggs,  three  to  five  iniiumlx)r,  measure  about  1.75  inches 
long  and  a  little  more  than  1.25  inches  broad.  The  viscera  of  eleven  of 
these  birds,  which  were  killed  at  this  nesting  place,  contained  fish,  frogs 
and  snails. 
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Ardea  coerulea  Linn. 

Idule  Bine  Heron ;  Idttle  White  Heron. 

DB8CBIPTION.* 

Bill  about  three  inches  long,  and  quite  slender. 

Adult  {blue  phase)^  breeding  plumage, — BUI  and  lores  bluish,  former  black  to- 
wards end ;  the  long,  narrow  and  pointed  dorsal  plumes  extend  sometimes  several 
inches  beyond  the  tail ;  legs  and  feet  black ;  oyes  yellow  ;  head  and  neck  *<purplisn- 
red  or  maroon  colored,''  top  of  head  and  fine  hair-like  crest,  bluish  with  purplish 
reflections  ;  lower  part  of  neck  and  rest  of  plumage  slate-blue  (quite  light  in  some 
birds  and  dark  in  others)  ;  some  specimens  have  sooty-black  streaks  or  patches  on 
back  and  most  of  belly.  In  fifteen  of  these  herons  I  find  ten  have  a  blue  streak 
more  or  less  complete  extending  down  Aront  of  neck  ;  one  has  throat  bluish  and 
white ;  theother  four  have  necks  without  these  streaks,  and  as  previously  described 

Adult  {blue  and  white  or  intermediate  phase). — Four  birds  show  about  the  fol- 
lowing coloration :  Top  of  head,  most  of  occipital  crest,  patches  on  the  sides  and  back 
of  neck,  most  of  the  forepart  of  back  (usually  rather  continuous  on  back),  tips  of 
primaries,  some  of  long  neck  plumes,  also  a  few  of  the  long  dorsal  plumes,  different 
shades  of  bluish  ;  remainder  of  plumage  white  ;  bill  chiefiy  bluish  black  (one  has 
yellowish  streak  on  maxilla)  ;  bluish-yellow  about  lores  and  eyes ;  legs  bluish-black  ; 
eyes  yellowish.  One  bird  has  greater  part  of  back,  several  large  wing  feathers,  and 
a  number  of  the  long  dorsal  plumes  which  extend  beyond  the  tail,  entirely  slaty- 
blue  ;  primaries  faintly  tipped  with  dusky-blue  ;  the  top  of  head  and  occipital  crest, 
light  blue  ;  single  maroon  feathers,  small  patches  of  a  like  color  appear  on  head  and 
neck. 

Adult  (white  phase),— Tvfo  birds:  Bill,  lores  and  legs  (dried  skin)  bluish-black  ; 
eyes  yellow ;  ends  of  outer  quills  bluish  ;  top  of  head  and  parts  of  neck  with  a  faint 
bluish  tint ;  rest  of  plumage  pure  white. 

Young. — Bill  greenish  yellow  from  base  to  about  half  its  length  ;  imder  surface  of 
lower  maudiblo  yellowish,  rest  of  both  mandibles  blackish  ;  lores  greenish-blue; 
oyes  yellow  ;  logs  greenisli  or  bluish-yellow  ;  ends  of  several  primaries  dusky-blue, 
rest  of  plumage  pure  white. 

Habitat, — New  Jersey,  Illinois  and  Kansas,  Houthward  through  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies  to  (t uiana  and  Now  Grenada ;  casually  north  on  Atlantic  coast 
to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

This  little  heron  is  said  to  be  more  diurnal  in  its  habits  than  others 
of  its  family.  Its  food,  collected  principally  in  the  daytime,  according 
to  diflferent  writers,  consists  of  fish,  fro^s,  tadpoles,  worms,  lizards,  small 
crabs  and  various  kinds  of  insect-life.  Thirty -one  of  these  herons,  which 
I  obtained  in  diflferent  i)arts  of  Florida,  in  Marcli  and  April,  1885,  were 
found  to  have  fed  almost  exclusively  on  small  fisht^s.  Twenty-six  of 
these  birds  had  only  the  remains  of  fish  in  their  viscera.  Two  others 
had  eaten  frogs  and  insects ;  two,  insects  only,  and  the  remaining  bird 
had  in  its  stomacth  two  small  frogs,  a  few  fish  bones  and  sc^ales,  with  hair 
of  a  small  mammid.  The  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Louisiana  Heron.  This  bird,  according  to 
my  experience,  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  cjisual  risitor  in  the  late 
summer,  or  early  autumn.  During  the  last  ten  yc^ars  I  have  seen  two 
or  three  (all  young)  which  were  taken  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 

*  Frum  twenty  nix  H|MH'lnieiiH ;  ono  (yotinK)  captured  AuKUBt,  1875,  In  IVnuMylTanla.  the  others  taken 
when  breeding.  In  OraoKe  county.  Kla. .  March,  1885. 
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stata  Only  fi^e,  of  over  seventy,  nataialiBtB  and  ooUeotonSy  who  have 
kindly  sent  me  lists  of  birds  f oond  in  the  different  coontiee  of  our  oom- 
monwealthy  seems  to  have  observed  this  species.  Their  reports  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  Bethlehem,  straggler  in 
Northampton  ooonty ;  Dr.  W.  Van  Meet,  Benovo,  straggler  in  Clinton 
county ;  D.  Frank  Keller,  Beading,  accidental  visitor  in  Berks  county. 
Prof.  H.  Justin  Boddy,  in  a  letter  sent  to  me  from  Landisburg,  July  15, 
1889,  says :  ^Ardea  coendea  is  a  rare  breeder  (Perry  county).  Found  a 
set  of  eggs  June  20, 1886,  near  the  base  of  Mi  Dempsey." 

Ardea  ▼ireaoeiui  Lam. 

Green  Heron;  Slilc^poke;  Ohalk-lino;  Fly-np-theKsreek. 

lymaaKivTiov  (Plate  56), 

Length  About  18  Inches ;  expanse  about  26 ;  bill  rather  stout,  about  two  and  a-half 
Inohes  long^  and  about  half  an  inch  longer  than  tarsus. 

Aduity  in  summer.— Top  of  head,  and  lengthened  crest  glossy  (preenS  sides  of 
head,  and  neck,  except  a  whitish  and  dusky  streak  in  front,  bright  chestnut  or 
maroon  ;  wing  coverts  and  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail  feathers  glossy  green, 
wing  coverts  edged  with  brownish  and  whitish ;  inner  primaries  with  narrow  white 
tips,  long  scapular  plumes  bluish-white  glossed  with  (preen,  lower  parts  grayish, 
darkest  on  sides.  Bill  greenish-black,  except  mandible  on  lower  surfiKW,  also  lores 
and  eyes  yellow ;  legs  greenish  yellow. 

Yown^.— Head  less  crested  and  dull  greenish-black,  back  and  upper  parts  gener- 
ally greenish  ;  long  scapular  plumes  absent ;  wing-coverts  much  more  broadly  bor- 
dered, brown  and  whitish  than  adult;  many  of  larger  wing  feathers  have  showy 
white  tips ;  chin,  throat  and  front  neck,  whitish  with  dusky  streaks ;  rest  of  and 
sides  of  head  rather  pale  reddish-brown  ;  lower  parts,  whitish  with  dusky  stripes ; 
edge  of  wing  as  in  adult^  white ;  color  of  oyos,  legs  and  bill  very  similar  to  old  bird. 

HdbiiaU — Canada  and  Oregon,  southward  to  northern  South  America  and  tho  Wost 
Indies ;  rare  or  absent  in  the  middle  province. 

The  Green  Heron  is  known  by  a  variety  of  local  names,  some  of  which 
are  much  more  expressive  than  elegant.  This  bird,  the  most  common 
and  abundant  of  all  our  herons,  is  found  throughout  the  state,  frequent- 
ing rivers,  streams  and  ponds.  It  arrives  in  this  section  occasionally  as 
early  as  the  first  week  in  April,  from  tho  southern  states,  where  it  re. 
sides  when  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter  have  frozen  over  our  streams 
and  marshes.  This  species  sometimes  breeds  in  small  companies ;  gen- 
erally, however,  but  two  or  three  pairs  are  foimd  nesting  together.  The 
nests,  built  of  sticks  and  twigs,  are  placed  in  low  bushes  or  small  trees 
adjacent  to  a  stream  or  pond.  Tho  nests  frequontiy  are  built  in  apple 
orchards.  Indeed,  the  largest  number  of  nests  that  I  ovor  found  in  one 
locality  was  in  an  a])plo  orchard  along  the  Brandywine,  where  for  several 
years  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  those  birds  annually  resorted.  Wliile 
it  is  true  that  I  have  f  oimd  these  herons  breeding  in  small  numbers  with 
the  Night  and  Great  Blue  Herons  in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  Florida 
in  company  with  the  Little  Blue,  Louisiana  and  Snowy  Herons,  and 
even  sometimes  in  the  colonies  of  Water  Turkeys  and  Cormorants,  I 
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think,  as  a  mle,  they  usually  prefer  to  remain  by  themselves  during  the 
season  of  reproduction  as  well  as  at  other  times.  Various  writers  state 
that  the  eggs  are  four  in  number.  I  have  examined  many  nests,  and 
consider  the  usual  complement  to  be  not  less  than  five ;  frequently  six 
eggs  are  laid.  The  eggs  are  pale-blue  and  larger  than  those  of  our  com- 
mon pigeon.  This  species  feeds  much  more  frequently  on  insects  than 
other  of  the  herons  that  reside  with  us.  Nuttall  writes  of  the  Green 
Heron  in  the  following  language :  "  He  is  also  particularly  attracted  by 
artificial  ponds  for  fish,  not  refraining  even  to  visit  gardens  and  domes- 
tic premises  which  any  prospect  of  fare  may  offer.  He  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perhaps  as  much  in  quest  of  the  natural  enemy  of  the  fish,  the 
frog,  as  of  the  legitimate  tenants  of  the  pond.  These  bold  and  intrusive 
visits  are  commonly  made  early  in  the  morning,  or  towards  twilight,  and 
he  not  unfrequently,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  after  ill-success,  turns 
out  to  hunt  his  fare  by  day  as  well  as  dusk,  and,  at  such  times,  collects 
various  larvae,  particularly  those  of  the  dragon-fly,  with  grasshoppers 
and  different  kinds  of  insects.  At  other  times  he  preys  upon  small  fish, 
crabs  and  frogs,  for  which  he  often  lies  patiently  in  wait  till  they  reap- 
pear from  their  hiding  places  in  the  water  or  mud,  and  on  being  trans- 
fixed and  caught,  which  is  effected  with  great  dexterity,  they  are  com- 
monly beaten  to  death,  if  large,  and  afterwards  swallowed  at  leisure." 

Fourteen  birds,  examined  by  me,  were  found  to  have  fed  on  the  differ- 
ent materials  named  below : 


No. 

DiiTB. 

Locality. 

FOOD-M  ATXRIA  L8 . 

1 

June  — .  1879 

Barneffat.  N.  J 

Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

2 

Oct.    10.  1879 

Chester  county.  Pa 

••Fall-llsh.»* 

3 

April  29.  1880 

CheHtcrcotinty.  l*n 

Frog  and  minnows. 

4 

April  29.  1879 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Frafrments  of  Insects  and  small  quantity 
hair,  probahly  that  of  a  tleld-mouse. 

of 

5 

May    12.  1880 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Beetles. 

H 

July     3.  1880 

Delaware  county.  Pa. .     .  . 

FroK. 

7 

June:i0.  1881 

('hester county.  Pa.,  .... 

Remains  of  small  flshos. 

R 

Aug.  17.  1881 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

9 

May   U.  1882 

Lancaster  county.  Pa..     .   . 

Fishes  and  frogs. 

10 

July  29.  1882 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Remains  of  small  fishes. ' 

11 

July  29.  1882 

Chostercounty,  Pa 

Remains  of  small  fishes.  * 

12 

July  29.  1882 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Remains  of  small  fishes.  * 

18 

July  y.).  1882 

Chostercounty.  Pa 

Remains  of  small  fishes.  * 

U 

Sept.    4.  188H 

York  county.  Pa 

Dipterous  and  other  Insects. 

•  Four  yf»unK  birds  taken  from  the  nest. 


(tknus  NYCTICORAX  Stephens. 


Nyotioorax  nyotioorax  naevius  (Bodd.). 

Black-crowncHl  Ni|;ht  Heron  ;  Squawk  :  Night-hen.  ' 

Description  (Plate  o). 

Bill  very  stout  and  thick  ;  maxilla  slightly  curved  ;  bill  and  tarsus  each  about  3 
inches  long ;  head  and  neck  large,  the  latter  quite  short ;  body  rather  short  and 
heavy.  * 

Adult, — Length  about  25  inches  ;  alar  extent,  about  44  ;  bill  black  ;  lores  greenish- 
yellow  ;  eyes  red  ;  legs  yellowish  ;  top  of  head  and  middle  of  back  glossy-g^reeniah 
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black  (aometimes  dull  black  with  little  or  no  greenish)  ;  a  narrow  stripe  6n  fore- 
head reaching  to  eye  ;  sides  of  head,  chin,  throat  and  under  parts  white,  often  tingled 
with  a  faint  yellowish  or  a  very  delicate  light  purple  color :  wings  and  tail  ashy- 
blue  ;  neck,  except  in  front,  similar  but  paler.  The  adults  frequently  have  3  long 
and  white  occipital  feathers,  which,  when  rolled  together,  appear  as  one  thick  round 
feather. 

Young, — Bill  (dried  skin)  black  and  yellowish  ;  iris  light  yellow ;  legs  yellowish ; 
upper  parts  light-brown,  spotted  or  streaked  with  whitish  ;  tail  about  same  as  adult ; 
sides  of  head  and  neck,  and  under  plumage  generally,  striped  with  whitish  and 
dusky.  A  young  bird  before  me  differs  from  the  last  chiefly  in  having  top  of  head 
and  large  space  on  interscapular  region,  dull  brownish-gray,  without  spots. 

Habitat. — America,  from  the  British  possessions  southward  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  including  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

Next  to  the  Green  Heron  the  Night  Heron  is  unquestionably  the 
most  abundant  of  the  family  in  this  state.  The  adult  birds  are  easily 
distinguished  from  other  herons  by  the  black  feathers  on  top  of  head 
and  back,  red  eyes,  and  frequently  three  long,  fine,  white  feathers, 
which  grow  from  the  base  of  the  head.  The  appellation,  Night  Heron, 
is  highly  appropriate,  as  this  bird  is  strictly  noctuiiial  in  its  habits. 
During  the  daytime  the  Night  Heron  is  inactive,  and  generally  is  found 
perched  on  a  log  or  the  limb  of  a  tree  in  a  quiet  nook  about  the  swamps 
and  streams.  As  twilight  approaches  this  drowsy  wader  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  new  being — impelled,  no  doubt,  by  the  pangs  of  hunger — he 
stands  erect,  the  loose  and  shaggy  plumage,  which  before  seemed  ill- 
adapted  to  his  body,  now  fits  neat  and  closely  as  he  carefully  walks  to 
the  extremity  of  the  dead  and  decorticated  limb  on  which  he  has  been 
dozing,  and  suddenly  with  a  loud  squatok  launches  himself  into  the  air, 
uttering  at  short  intervals  his  harsh  note,  and,  rising  above  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  he  speedily  visits  some  favorite  mill-dam.  These  birds  arrive 
in  Pennsylvania  about  the  25th  of  April  and  remain  until  the  latter  part 
of  September.  They  seem  to  repair  at  once  on  their  arrival  in  spring  to 
localities  where  they  are  accustomed  to  breed.  After  the  breeding  sea- 
son, i.  e.,  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  young  are  amply  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  these  birds  forsake  their  nesting-places  and 
become  quite  plentiful  along  the  rivers,  streams  and  bushy  marshes. 
The  Night  Heron  rarely,  if  ever,  breeds  singly,  but  always  in  large 
companies.  I  have  visited,  on  diflferent  occasions,  two  of  these  breeding 
resorts  and  found  from  twenty-five  to  seventy -five  nests,  which  like  those 
of  the  other  species,  were  built  of  sticks  and  placed  usually  in  high 
trees.  In  Berks  county,  near  Blue  Rock,  for  many  years,  this  species 
annually  reared  their  young  in  the  edge  of  a  large  woods  along  the 
margin  of  which  was  a  good-sized  stream.  In  this  place  many  of  the 
nests  were  built  in  a  bunch  of  saplings,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high 
and  so  small  in  diameter  that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  them.  Wilson 
has  very  properly  said  that  the  noise  of  the  old  and  young  in  one  of 
these  breeding-places  would  induce  one  to  suppose  that  two  or  three 
hundred  Indians  were  choking  or  throttling  each  other.  The  same 
5  Birds. 
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writer,  in  referring  to  examinations  which  he  made,  states  that  the  teeth 
of  the  pectinated  claw  were  thirty-five  or  forty  in  number,  and,  as  they 
contained  particles  of  the  down  of  the  bird,  showed  evidently  from  this 
circumstance  that  they  act  the  part  of  a  comb  to  rid  the  bird  of  vermin 
in  those  parts  which  it  cannot  reach  with  its  bilL  The  late  Isaac  6. 
Darlington,  of  West  Chester,  some  years  ago,  had  large  numbers  of 
gold-fishes  in  a  pond  near  his  residence.  One  day  Mr.  Darlington 
caught  twenty-five  of  these  fish  and  placed  them  in  a  small  pool,  intend- 
ing to  remove  them  the  following  morning.  About  bedtime,  Mr.  D. 
said,  I  heard  a  loud  squawking,  and  on  going  out  saw  two  Night  Herons 
actively  engaged  in  catching  these  fish.  I  shot  one  of  these  robbers, 
which  you  there  see  mounted,  on  the  book-case,  and  on  making  an  in- 
vestigaton  found  only  ow6  of  the  fish  remaining.  "An  incident  may 
illustrate  the  habits  of  the  Night  Heron,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole 
family.  A  Night  Heron  had  been  noticed  for  several  days  sitting  on  a 
tree  near  a  branch  of  White  Clay  creek.  It  was  at  length  shot  and 
brought  to  me,  with  the  tail  of  a  large  fish  projecting  four  inches  beyond 
its  bill.  On  removing  the  fish  (a  sucker  CcUpstamus,  which  must  have 
been  twelve  inches  long),  its  head  and  shoulders — except  the  bony  por- 
tions— were  eaten  away  by  the  gastric  liquor  of  the  stomach." — Michener. 
I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  twenty  odd  of  these  herons,  adult  and 
young,  which  have  been  shot  in  Jime  at  the  breeding-groimds,  and  found 
in  all  only  the  remains  of  fishes.  In  two  or  three  immature  birds,  taken 
in  August  and  September,  I  have  discovered  a  few  grasshoppers  and 
portions  of  insects. 

Note. — The  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  {N.  violaceus)  which  is 
found  in  eastern  North  America,  "from  the  Carolinas  and  the  lower 
Ohio  valley  south  to  Brazil,"  has  not,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
my  knowledge  been  observed  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Tumbull,  *  writing 
of  this  species  says:  "A  rare  straggler  from  the  south.  It  has  been  seen 
on  the  borders  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadelphia." 

*  Birds  of  East  PcnnsylTania  and  New  Jersey,  published  in  1860. 


Red-tajled  S&wk. 

L  Male;  2.  female. 
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ORDER  PALUDICOLiE.    RAILS,  ETC. 

SuBORDBB  EALLI.     Rails,  Coots,  Etc, 
Family  BALLIDJE.    Rails,  Gallinules  and  Ooots. 

Subfamily  BALLINiE.     Rails. 
THE  rails. 

Six  species  are  found  in  Pennsylvapia  either  as  summer  residents,  spring  and  &il 
migrants  or  casual  visitanta  Tiiese  birds  are  difficult  to  flush,  and  when  started  they 
fly  usually  in  a  feeble  manner,  going  mostly  but  a  short  distance  when  they  alight 
and  hide  in  the  thick  vegetation  abounding  in  the  marshes  and  swampy  places 
which  they  inhabit  almost  habitually.  Rails,  when  surprised  in  their  marshy  re- 
treats, seem  to  prefer  to  escape  by  skulking  in  the  reeds  and  grasses,  but  if  closely 
pressed  they  make  short  flights,  drop  down  suddenly,  and  secrete  themselves  or  run 
with  outstretched  wings  over  extensive  spaces  of  water,  on  which  scattered  leaves, 
blades  of  grass,  or  twigs,  are  resting.  Rails,  when  wounded,  particularly  if  winged, 
frequently  escape  by  swimming.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  these  slender-toed 
birds  can  escape  in  this  manner ;  they  also  are  quite  expert  in  diving,  and  some- 
times to  escape  their  enemies  will  remain  for  a  considerable  time  under  the  water — 
clinging  by  the  long  toes  to  plants — with  only  the  bills  above  the  surface.  Rails  lay 
six  to  twelve  whitish,  yellowish,  or  grayish  and  spotted  eggs,  in  shallow  nests  built 
of  blades  of  grass,  reeds  or  small  sticks,  supported  by  tough  grasses  or  rushes  in 
ponds  and  marshes.  The  downy  young  of  the  King,  Virginia,  Clapper  and  Sora 
Rails  are  black.  These  birds  feed  largely  on  seeds,  the  tender  leaves  and  buds  of 
various  water  plants.  They  also  eat  cray-flsh,  worms,  beetles  and  other  insects. 
The  Clapper  (on  salt-water  marshes  of  Atlantic  coast)  and  Sora  Rails,  which  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  by  sportsmen,  are  very  highly  esteemed  game  birds.  The 
other  species,  equally  as  palatable,  but  with  the  exception  of  occasional  examples  of 
the  King  and  Virginia  Rails,  are  seldom  seen  in  our  markets.  The  Sora,  and  scatter- 
ing individuals  of  other  species,  particularly  the  Virginia  and  King  Rails,  are 
often  found,  in  August  and  early  in  September,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  suita- 
ble locations,  in  different  parts  of  this  state.  Sometimes  during  cloudy  weather,  at 
twilight  and  often  in  the  night,  particularly  in  the  spring  and  breeding  season,  the 
loud,  grating  cries  of  these  birds  are  heard  in  the  meadows  and  marshes.  In  the 
genus  Rallus  the  slender  and  slightly  curved  bill  is  much  longer  than  the  head  ; 
maxilla,  particularly  in  the  King  Rail  (elegans)  and  Clapper  Rail  {crepitan,^)  with 
long  and  rather  deep  furrows,  which  start  above  and  behind  the  linear  nostrils  and 
extend  beyond  basal  half  of  bill.  In  Porza7ia  the  bill,  shorter  than  head,  is  straight 
and  thick  with  rather  short,  broad  fossse,  deepest  in  front  of  the  narrow  nostrils. 
The  head  is  feathered  in  front,  i.  e.,  no  broad  homy  frontal  plate  as  in  Coot  and  Gal- 
linules; tibiae  naked  below ;  toes,  long  and  slender,  without  lobes  or  marginal  mem- 
branes, and  the  wings  are  short  and  round.    The  tail  has  twelve  short  feathers. 

Genus  RALLUS  LiNNiEUS. 
Ballus  elegans  Aud. 

King  Rail:  Bifir  Red  Rail. 

Description. 

Adult, — Length  18  inches;  extent  about  25.     Bill  little  over  2  inches  long.     Bill 
(dried  skin)  maxilla  blackish-brown,  lower  mandible  paler,  darker  toward  end ; 
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legs  and  bare  parts  of  tibisB  brownish ;  iris  reddish.  A  pale  streak  Arom  base  of 
maxilla  runs  back  over  eye ;  lores  dusky ;  top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  dark- 
brownish,  almost  black  ;  spot  on  lower  eyelid,  chin,  most  of  throat,  some  feathers  on 
edge  of  wing  also  some  under  tail  coverts,  white ;  sides  and  front  of  neck  and  breast 
bright  rufous,  growing  paler  below,  belly  in  same  birds  is  nearly  white;  wing- 
coverts  similar  to  breast  but  darker.  Feathers  of  upper  parts  generally,  are  mostly 
brownish-black,  edged  with  olive-brown ;  lower  part  of  abdomen,  flanks  and  axillars 
blackish,  with  conspicuous  transverse  white  bars. 

H€LbitaL — Fresh-water  marshes  of  the  eastern  province  of  the  United  States,  trom 
the  Middle  States,  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  southward.  Casually 
north  to  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Ontaria 

Spring"  and  fall  migrant.  Most  frequently  seen  in  fall,  and  muoh  less 
common  than  either  the  Virginia  or  Sora  Bails.  Always  observed  singly 
or  in  pairs ;  often  in  same  swamps  with  Sora  and  Virginia  Bail  during 
migrations.  Probably  a  regular  breeder  in  some  of  our  extensive 
swamps  and  marshqs.  Specimens  of  this  species  have  been  shot  by 
Messrs.  James  and  Scott  Thompson,  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erie  city,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett 
has  observed  it  in  Erie  county  as  a  spring  migrant.  Dr.  John  W.  Det- 
willer,  of  Northampton  coimty,  has  found  nests  of  this,  also  the  Sora 
and  Little  Bed  Bail  in  Pennsylvania.  Hon.  Gerard  C.  Brown,  York 
county ;  A.  T.  Lilley,  Bradford  county ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Treichler,  Lancaster 
county ;  D.  Frank  Keller,  of  Berks  county,  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Clinton 
county,  state  that  the  King  Bail  occurs  in  their  localities  as  a  straggler. 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  obtained  in  Delaware,  Philadelphia 
and  Chester  counties  about  a  dozen  birds  of  this  species ;  two  of  these 
were  killed  in  spring  and  the  others  in  August  and  September.  The 
nest,  a  rude  platform  of  grasses,  weeds,  etc.,  is  pl^ed  on  the  groimd  or 
in  a  tussock  of  grass  above  the  water,  in  a  marsh.  The  eggs  measure 
about  1.65  X  1.20,  and  are  dull  creamy  white,  dotted  and  blotched  with 
reddish-brown  and  light-purple. 


Rallus  longirostris  crepitans  (Gmbl.). 

Clapper  Rail ;  Mud  Hen. 

Description. 

This  bird  is  similar  in  form  but  somewhat  smaller  than  R,  elegans  which  it  re- 
sembles in  general  appearance,  but  lacking  the  bright  rufous  as  well  as  other  darker 
colors  of  the  King  Rail. 

Adult — Billaveragesa  trifle  longer  than  elegans.  Length  about  sixteen  inches;  bill 
(dried  skin),  upper  half  of  maxilla  brownish,  rest  of  maxilla  except  end  which  is 
brownish,  and  most  of  lower  mandible  pale  yellowish  brown  ;  legs  grayish-yoUow 
brown  ;  iris  brownish.  Top  of  head,  back  of  neck  and  upper  parts  generally  g^y- 
ish-olive  brown  ;  feathers  have  dark  centers  and  paler  margins ;  chin,  upper  throat, 
streak  over  eye,  spot  on  under  eye-lid,  and  middle  of  abdomen  whitish ;  sides, 
flanks,  under  wing  coverts  and  axillars  dusky  grayish-brown,  barred  with  white ; 
greater  part  of  neck  in  front,  sides  of  same,  and  lores,  ashy-gray  ;  breast  g^yish- 
whito,  with  a  pale  reddish-yellow  tinge ;  this  latter  color  in  specimen  before  me  \h 
well  shown  on  front  of  neck. 
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/fa6i^a<.~Salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  New  Jersey 
southward ;  resident  from  the  Potomac  southward,  casually  north  to  Massachusetts. 

The  Clapper  Rail  or  Mud-hen  is  the  noisy  game  bird  which  is  often 
killed  in  such  great  numbers  about  the  salt-water  marshes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  In  Pennsylvania  this  rail  has 
been  found  as  a  very  rare,  or,  more  probably,  accidental  visitor.  The 
late  Judge  Libhart  records  the  capture  of  one  in  Lancaster  county  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hensel;  and  Dr.  Detwiller  has  also  taken  it  in  the  state.  A 
bird  of  this  species  was  shot  near  Chester  city,  Delaware  county,  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  by  ex-Sheriflf  George  R.  Hoopes,  of  West  Chester  and 
presented  to  me. 

Rallus  virginianus  Linn. 

Vtriciiiia  Rail ;  Little  Red  Rail. 

Description  {Plate  78). 

Much  smaller  than  either  the  Clapper  or  King  Rails,  but  resembling  them  in  form 
and  resembling  also  R,  elegana  in  colors. 

Adult, — Nine  or  ten  inches  long  and  about  fourteen  in  extent  Specimen  before 
me  has  sides  of  head  mostly  grayish-ashy,  little  or  no  white  about  lower  eye-lid, 
otherwise  same  as  King  Rail  previously  described.  Specimens  are  occasionally 
taken  in  which  the  neci^and  breast  are  more  or  less  black. 

Habitat. — North  America,  from  British  provinces  and  south  to  Guatemala  and 
Cuba. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  plumage  of  the  Virginia  and  King 
Rails  is  similar,  the  species  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  great 
difference  in  size,  the  Virginia  Rail  being  only  about  one-third  as  large 
as  the  King  Rail.  This  species  aiTives  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  first  of 
May  and  remains  with  us  until  the  middle  of  October — specimens  have 
been  killed  during  the  first  week  in  November.  These  birds,  although 
only  occasionally  observed,  are,  I  am  certain,  much  more  plentiful  about 
our  large  swamps  and  marshy  river  borders  than  it  is  usually  suppo^  ed. 
Frequenting,  as  they  do  at  all  times,  however,  marshy  districts,  which  are 
thickly  covered  with  various  grasses,  bushes,  reeds,  etc.,  it  is  rather  ex- 
ceptional to  see  them.  Like  all  the  rails,  they  are  shy  and  timid.  If  ap- 
proached they  seldom  fly,  but  run  rapidly  and  quickly  conceal  themselves 
among  the  thick  tussocks  or  other  suitable  cover.  They  are  seemingly 
in  no  way  impeded  in  making  their  retreat  even  across  large-sized  spaces 
of  water  on  which  are  floating  a  few  blades  of  grass,  leaves  or  tAvigs, 
over  which  they  run  with  the  same  celerity  as  when  on  the  ground.  The 
nest,  a  frail  structure  consisting  mainly  of  grass,  is  built  commonly  in  a 
tussock  located  generally  in  the  most  inaccessible  portion  of  the  swamp. 
The  eggs,  it  is  said,  vary  in  number  from  six  to  ten  and  are  dirty  white, 
with  numerous  spots  and  diff'erent  shades  of  brown.  Nuttall  says: 
"  The  female  is  so  much  attached  to  her  eggs,  after  sitting,  as  sometimes 
to  allow  of  being  taken  up  by  the  hand  rather  than  desert  the  premises, 
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which  affection  appears  the  more  necessary  as  the  male  seems  to  desert 
his  mate  and  leave  her  in  the  sole  charge  of  her  little  family." 

The  Virginia  Bail  breeds  in  Chester  and  Delaware  coimties.  Prof. 
August  Kock  writes  as  follows  of  the  species  in  Lycoming  county : 
"  Breeds  sparingly,  and  I  think  in  single  pairs,  at  least  I  have  never 
found  more  than  one  family  in  a  locality."  In  the  counties  of  Clinton, 
Clearfield  and  Northumberland,  Dr.  Van  Fleet  says  this  rail  breeds  quite 
regularly.  In  other  counties  the  Little  Bed  Bail  is  reported  to  me  by 
the  following  gentlemen,  either  as  an  occasional,  or  regular,  but  not 
common  summar  visitant :  Lancaster,  Dr.  A.  C.  Treichler ;  Philadelphia, 
Bev.  Jos.  Johnson ;  Cumberland,  T.  L.  Neff ;  Ijuzeme,  Dr.  W.  L.  Hart- 
man;  Lehigh,  J.  F.  Kocher;  Berks,  D.  F.  Keller;  Susquehanna,  Dr.  H. 
A.  Tingley.  The  food  materials  of  eleven  birds,  of  this  species,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 


No. 

DATV. 

IX>CALITY. 

Food-Materials. 

1 

gent.    3.  1879 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Philadelphia  Market.  Pa 

Philadelphia  Market.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Beetles. 

2 

Sept.  15.  1879 

Insects  and  small  seeds. 

s 

Seot.  15.  1879 

Frairments  of  beirtles. 

4 

May    18.  ISsO 

Earth-worms. 

5 
6 

May    :«.  1880 

July   20,  1882 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Beetles  and  regetable  matter. 
Beetles. 

7 
8 

Oct.      5.  1882 

An*.  U.  1883 

Insects  and  small  seeds 
Bectlef«. 

9 

Sept.    2.  1884 

Beetles. 

10 
11 

Sept.    2.  1884 

Sept.    2.  1884 

Small  *   worms. " 
Beetles  and  seeds. 

. 

Genus  PORZANA  Vieillot. 


Porzana  Carolina  (  Linn  . ) . 

Sora ;  Carolina  Rail ;  Rail-bird  ;  Common  Rail ;  **  Ortolan.'* 

Description     {Plate?). 

Length,  about  9  inches  ;  extent,  about  13  ;  bill  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
This  species  shows  great  variations  in  plumage,  in  perfect  dress  the  sexes  are  alike. 
Young  or  immature  birds  lack  the  black  of  face,  chin  and  throat ;  the  throat  and  the 
breast,  often  streaked  or  patched  with  bluish-ash,  is  brownish. 

Adult,  in  Spring. — Upper  parts  olive-brown  and  black,  and  many  feathers  spotted 
or  streaked  on  edgpes  with  white,  flanks  and  axillars,  barred  with  black  and  white  ; 
feathers  about  bill,  chin  and  throat  black  ;  line  over  eye,  sides  of  head,  portion  of 
neck  and  breast,  plain  lead  color ;  belly,  grayish-white  ;  under  tail  coverts,  rusty 
white ;  bill  (dried  skin)  greenish  yellow,  dark  toward  end  ;  logs  dark  greenish ; 
iris  brown. 

Habitat. — Temperate  North  America,  but  most  common  in  the  eastern  province, 
breeding  chiefly  northward.  South  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  northern  South 
America. 

The  Carolina  Rail  and  Virginia  Rail  resemble  each  other  in  size  and 
form,  but  otherwise  are  gfr^atly  diflferent.  First,  they  differ  in  plumage, 
secondly,  the  bill  of  the  Carolina  Rail  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  while  in  the  Virginia  Rail  this  organ  is  often  over  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length ;  again,  the  legs  of  the  Carolina  Rail  are  greenish- 
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yellow,  those  of  the  Virginia  Rail  are  dull  reddish-brown.  This  species 
and  the  preceding  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  rails  which  are  common 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Carolina  Eail  arrives  here  about  the  first  week  in 
May.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early  in  September,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  these  birds  in  parties  numbering  from  six  to 
twenty,  sometimes  many  more,*  in  swamps  and  wet  grassy  meadows. 

The  Sora  has  been  found  breeding  in  Chester  county,  along'  the  Bran- 
dywine,  and  it  occurs  in  different  localities  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  regular 
or  occasional  summer  resident.  In  Montgomery  county,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Gillin,  of  Ambler,  has  noted  it  as  an  occasional  breeder,  and  Mr.  George 
B.  Sennett  says  it  breeds  occasionally  in  Erie  county.  Prof.  August 
Kock  states  that  in  Lycoming  county  **  they  breed  in  small  colonies  in 
small  open  swamps,  which  are  grown  with  a  few  small  bushes."  In  Lan- 
caster county,  both  Dr.  Treichler  and  Mr.  William  N.  Buller,  mention 
the  Sora  as  a  native.  Dr.  Isaiah  F.  Everhart  and  Mr.  George  P.  Friant, 
of  Scranton,  have  young  birds,  captured  in  Lackawanna  county.  Dr. 
Van  Fleet,  Clinton  county,  and  Mr.  D.  Frank  Keller,  Berks  county,  have 
found  it  breeding.  "  Eggs  8-12, 1.23  x  .89  brownish  buff,  rather  sparsely 
spotted  with  brown  and  purplish  gray." — Ridgway  Manual  N  A.  Birds, 

The  food  materials  which  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  sixteen  of  these 
birds  are  given  below : 


No. 

Date. 

Locality. 

Food-Matkrials. 

1 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city.  Pa 

Qroen-oolored  vegetable  matter. 

2 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city.  Pa 

Brown-colured  seeds,  large  and  small. 

3 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  CheHter  city.  Pn 

Brown  and  yellow-colored  seeds. 

4 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city.  Pu 

Brown  and  yellow-coIored  seeds. 

5 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chenter  city.  Pa 

Yellow  seeds  and  particles  of  shells. 

G 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city.  Pa 

Green-colured  vegetable  matter. 

7 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city.  Pa 

Seeds  and  other  vegetable  matter. 

8 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city    Pa 

Yellow-colored  seeds. 

9 

Sept. 

Om    looUf       •     •     •     • 

Near  Chester  city.  Pa 

Yellow  and  brown-coiored  seeds 

10 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city.  l*a 

Seeds  and  other  vegetable  umtter. 

11 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city.  Pn 

Seeds  and  other  vegetable  nintter. 

12 

Sept. 

8.  1880 

Near  Chester  city.  Pa 

Seeds  and  other  vegetable  matter. 

13 

Oct. 
May 

3,  1880 

3.  1882 

Pocopson.  Pa 

Black-colored  seeds. 

14 

Chester  comity.  Pa 

Small  "worms," 

15 

July 

20.  1884 

Chester  county.  Pu 

Small  green  seeds. 

16 

Aug. 

12.  1884 

Chester  county.  Pa . 

Beetles  and  vegetable  matter. 

Forzana  noveboracensis  (Gmel.). 


YeUow  Rail. 


Description, 


*'  Entire  upper  parts  ochre-yellow,  with  longitudinal  wide  stripes  of  brownish- 
black  and  transverse  narrow  stripes  of  wliite  ;  neck  and  breast  reddish  ochre-yellow  ; 
many  feathers  tipped  with  brown  ;  iniddlo  of  abdomen  white  ;  tlanks  and  ventral 
region  with  transverse  l)ands  of  dark  reddisli-brown  and  narrow  bands  of  white ; 
under  tail  coverts  rufous  with  small  spots  of  white  and  black  ;  under  wing-coverts 
white.  Length  (from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tiiil),  about  G  inches;  extent  about  LS  ; 
wing  Z\  ;  tail  IJ  ;  bill  i  inch."— B.  B.  of  N.  A. 

*  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Erie  city.  Informs  mc  that  upwards  of  eighty  of  these  rails  have  been  taken 
In  a  day  about  the  ponds  on  the  peninsula  at  Erie  bay.  In  these  ponds  wild  rloe  grows  in  abundance,  and 
rails  as  well  as  many  other  water  birds,  resort  there  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of  this  plant. 
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HabiiaL — Eastern  North  Americai  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson's  Bay  west  to 
Utah  and  Nevada    No  extra-llmital  record  except  Cuba  and  the  Bermudas. 

Birds  of  this  species  are  occasionally  taken  about  our  rivers  and 
meadows  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations.  I  have  seen  two  speci- 
mens which  were  captured  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1882,  in  Delaware 
county,  near  Chester  city.  It  is  possible  that  this  little  rail  sometimes 
breeds  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  I  have  no  positive  information  to  this  effect. 
The  eggs,  according  to  different  writers,  vary  from  six  to  ten,  and  are 
described  as  creamy  buff,  marked  at  the  larger  end  with  reddish  spots, 
and  measure  about  1.13  by  .82  inches. 


Forzana  JamaicenBis  (Gmel.). 

Black  RaU. 

Description. 

**  Upper  parts  blackish,  finely  speckled  and  barred  with  white,  the  hind  neck  and 
fore  back  dark  chestnut.  Head  and  under  parts  dark  slate  color,  paler  or  whitening 
on  the  throat,  the  lower  belly,  flanks,  and  under  wing  and  tail-coverts  barred  with 
white.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  with  white  spots.  Very  small ;  length  about  b\  • 
wing  2|  to  3 ;  tail  1^ ;  tarsus  J."— Comc'«  Key. 

Habitat, — Temperate  North  America,  north  to  Massachusetts,  northern  Illinois 
and  Oregon ;  south  to  We^t  Indies  and  in  western  South  America  to  Cliili. 

This  diminutive,  shy  and  secretive  bird — the  smallest  of  our  North 
^^erican  rails — is  said  to  have  been  found,  many  years  ago,  breeding 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  late  John  Krider.  I  have 
seen  two  specimens  which  were  shot  in  September,  on  the  Delaware, 
near  Chester  city.  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Bethlehem,  has  captured 
this  species  in  his  locality;  George  R.  Ross,  of  Lebanon,  says  that 
he  has  taken  two  in  Lebanon  county,  one,  August,  1879,  the  other  Au- 
gust, 1880.  I  have  never  seen  the  eggs  of  the  Black  Bail.  Mr.  Bidg- 
way*  says  they  number  "about  nine,  1.01  by  .79,  white  or  buffy  white 
sprinkled,  or  finely  speckled,  chiefly  on  the  larger  end,  with  dark  red- 
dish-brown or  chestnut." 


Subfamily  GALLINULINiE.    Gallixules. 

THE  GALLINULES. 

The  Galliniiles  are  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  rails,  to  which  they  are  quite 
similar  in  habits.  Two  species  occur  in  the  United  States,  and  both  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  a  broad,  bare,  and  often  highly  colored  homy  plate  on 
the  forehead  ;  bill  short  and  similar  in  shape  to  birds  of  the  genus  Porzana,  Feet 
largo  and  stout;  toes  long,  "and  in  G.  galeata  with  a  slight  marginal  membrane.*' 
Gallinules  nest  in  marshes,  and  lay  many  yellowish  or  buff-colored  and  spotted  eggs. 

c 

•  Manual  of  Xorth  American  Bird*,  i>.  14u. 


Ba.rn  Owl 
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Obnus  IONOBNIS  Rxiohshbaobu 
lonomiB  marttnioa  (Lnnr.)- 

Pniple  OftUlnale. 

Dbbobiptiom. 

*«  Head,  neck  and  under  parte  beaatlAil  parpUah-blne,  blaokenlng  on  the  beU j, 
the  sidea  and  lining  of  winga  blaiah-green,  the  criaaum  white.  Above,  oUvaoeona- 
green,  the  cervix  (hind  neck)  and  wing-ooverte  tinged  with  bloe.  Qoilla  and  tali 
Ibathera  blackiah,  gloaaed  on  the  outer  weba  with  greenialL  Frontal  ahield  blue  (or 
duaky)  ;  bill  carmine,  tipped  with  yellow ;  lega  yellow.  The  young  with  the  head, 
neck  and  lower  back  browniah,  the  under  parte  moatly  white  mixed  with  ocfarey. 
Length  11^14 ;  extent  about  22."— Cb«««. 

HahiiaL'SovLih  Atlantic  and  Oulf  Stetea,  caauiOly  northward  to  Bfaine,  New  York, 
Wiaoonain,  etc. ;  aouth  throughout  the  Weat  Indiea  to  Brazil. 

The  Purple  Gallintile,  a  sonthem  species,  is  a  very  rare  and  irregrular 
visitor  as  four  northward  as  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  Erider,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  had  a  specimen  which  ^as  taken  near  Philadelphia.  In  other 
localities  stragglers,  at  irregular  intervals,  have  also  been  captured  and 
reported  to  me  as  follows*.  York  county,  Casper  Loucks  and  George 
Miller;  Mercer  county,  S.  S.  Overmoyer;  Luzerne  county.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Hartman. 

Obnus  QATJiINUJLiA  Bbissoh. 
Oalllnnla  galeata  (Light.). 

Florida  OalliniUe ;  BlneRaiL 

Dbsobiption  (PZa^«55). 

j4du2^— Length  about  14 inches;  extent  about  20 inches;  general  color  grayish- 
black,  darkest  on  head  and  upper  hind  neck ;  lightest,  and  sometimes  quite  white 
on  abdomen;  middle  of  back,  brownish-olive;  edg^  of  wing,  outer  edge  of  first 
primary,  some  of  under  tail-coverts,  and  stripes  on  the  flanks,  white.  Frontal  plate 
and  ring  about  lower  part  of  tibiee  red  (the  red  color  on  frontal  plate  and  tibin  is 
oftentimes  hardly  noticeable  in  specimens  taken  in  autumn  and  in  immature  birds 
the  frontal  shield  is  rudimentary,  and  the  bill  is  brownish).  Bill  red  with  yellow 
end ;  legs  greenish-yellow  ;  iris  brown.  The  young  have  much  white  or  whitiah 
on  under  parta 

HahitaL — ^Temperate  and  tropical  America,  Arom  Canada  to  Brazil  and  ChilL 

Begfular,  but  rather  rare  spring  and  fall  migrant.  Probably  breeds. 
Beports  which  I  have  received  from  twenty-two  naturalists  and  collec- 
tors residing  in  different  counties  of  the  northern,  southern,  eastern, 
western  and  central  parts  of  the  state,  show  that  the  species  is  generally 
distributed  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  commonwealth.  All  of 
my  informants  mention  this  Gbllinule — called  by  sportsmen  Blue  Bail — 
as  a  straggler  or  very  rare  migrant.  The  Messrs.  Baird  mentions  this 
species  as  a  rare  native  in  Cumberland  county.  Their  food,  according 
to  Audobon,  "consists  of  grasses,  seeds,  water  insects,  worms  and  snails, 
along  with  which  they  swallow  a  good  deal  of  sand  or  gravel." 
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No. 

DATS. 

Locality. 

Food-Materials. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

May  11.  1879 

Sept.  8,  1880 

Sept.  15.  188U 

Oct.  20.  1888 

Chester  oonntf.  Pa 

Near  Cbester  city.  Pa 

Near  Chester  city.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Market.  Pa  .   . 

Vegetable  matter  (green-colored ). 

Seeds. 

Seeds  and  greeo>colored  Tegetable  matter. 

Black-colored  seeds. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  ^ven  in  the  above  table,  I  found  in 
the  gizzards  of  five  of  these  birds,  which  were  killed  in  Florida,  in 
March,  1885,  numerous  small  yellow  and  brown  seeds ;  also  the  stems 
ajid  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  aquatic  plants. 


Subfamily  FULIOINiE*    Coots. 

THE  COOTS. 

Only  one  species  of  this  subfamily  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Coots  frequent 
the  same  localities  in  which  are  found  the  rails  and  gallinules.  They  resemble  in 
many  ways  their  near  relatives,  the  gallinules,  from  which,  however,  they  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  the  large  semicircular  lobes  on  front  toe8.  Coots  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  water,  in  which  they  swim  and  dive  with  ease. 


Genus  FULICA  Linn^us. 
Fulica  americana  Gmel. 

American  CkK>t ;  Mud-hen ;  Crow  IHick. 

Description  (Plates,) 

Adults  in  spring. — Bill  short,  thick  and  white  or  nearly  so;  frontal  plate  and  spot 
near  end  of  each  mandible  reddish-brown  ;  head  and  neck  black ;  edge  of  wing, 
tips  of  secondaries,  and  some  of  lower  tail-coverts  white ;  rest  ot  plumage  dark 
g^yish-lead  color,  lighter  on  belly  than  elsewhere ;  eyes  reddish  or  brown ;  legs 
dark  greenish-yellow  ;  length  about  14  inches ;  extent  about  28.  The  young  of  this 
species  are  similar  but  everywhere  much  paler  in  color. 

Habitat, — North  America,  from  Greenland  and  Alaska,  southward  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America. 

The  American  Coot,  commonly  known  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  as  Mud- 
hen,*  breeds  in  various  localities  throug'hout  its  extensive  range.  In  the 
British  Provinces  it  is  said  to  be  quite  a  common  summer  resident.  Mr. 
Samuels  remarks  that  it  breeds  probably  in  all  the  New  England  Statef^. 
Dr.  Coues  has  foimd  it  breeding  in  northern  Montana  and  Dakota.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Henshaw  found  them  to  be  very  numerous  at  the  alkali  lakes, 
southern  Colorado,  where,  according  to  this  eminent  authority,  "  they 
breed  in  colonies  among  the  rushes,  the  nests  often  being  but  a  few  feet 
apart.  These  are  very  bulky  structures,  composed  of  weeds  and  rushes 
raised  to  a  height  of  several  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that 
the  eggs  are  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  are  moored  to  the  stems  of  the  sur- 


*  The  vernacular  name  of  Mud-hen  Ih  also  slven  to  the  Clapper  Unl I  (/<<i//im  longiroatri*  crepitans— 
Gmel. )  which  breeds  so  abundantly  In  the  extensive  marshes  about  Atlantic  City  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  New  Jersey  and  southward. 
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rounding  reeds."  During  the  winter  months  coots  may  be  seen  in  large 
flocks  along  the  St.  John's  river,  Florida;  at  "Mud  Lake,"  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Sanford,  I  have  seen  over  a  thousand  in  one  flock. 

The  coot  is  found  throughout  Pennsylvania  as  a  common  spring  and 
fall  migrant — April,  September  and  October — frequenting  usually 
sloughs,  pools  and  sluggish  streams.  They  generally  are  much  more 
numerous  in  autumn  than  in  spring ;  and  at  Erie  bay  these  birds  are 
frequently  seen,  especially  in  the  fall,  in  flocks,  swimming  among  the 
reeds  and  rank  grasses  near  the  shore.  I  have  never  observed  the  coot 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  breeding  season,  and  am  quite  certain  it  seldom 
breeds  here.  Lists  of  birds  received  by  me  from  naturalists  and  collec- 
tors, residing  in  all  but  five  or  six  counties  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
two  exceptions,  show  that  the  coot  has  been  noted  only  as  a  spring  and 
fall  visitor.  That  it  has  been  found  breeding  in  at  least  two  localities, 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  as  both  Mr.  S.  S.  Overmoyer,  of  Mercer 
county,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Northampton  county,  mention  it 
as  a  native.  "Eggs,  about  a  dozen,  1.75  to  2.00  long  by  1.20  to  1.35  broad, 
shaped  like  an  average  hen*s  egg,  clear  clay -color,  uniformly  and  min- 
utely dotted  with  dark  brown,  the  spots  usually  mere  pin-heads,  some- 
times large  blotches.  The  nest  is  sometimes  on  dry  ground  a  little  way 
from  water.  The  young  hatch  covered  with  black  down,  fantastically 
striped  with  bright  orange-red,  with  vermillion  bill  tipped  with  black."— 
Coues. 

Audubon  states  that  its  food  consists  of  seeds,  grasses,  small  fishes, 
worms,  snails  and  insects,  along  with  which  it  introduces  into  its  stom- 
ach a  good  quantity  of  rather  coarse  sand.  Nuttall  observes  that  they 
feed  principally  on  aquatic  vegetable  substances,  as  seeds,  leaves,  etc. 
Li  March,  1885,  I  obtained  seventeen  coots  at  Little  Lake  Gteorge, 
Florida,  and  found  in  the  stomachs  of  all  only  small  seeds,  blades  of 
grass,  with,  in  most  every  instance,  a  small  quantity  of  sand  or  gravel. 
Six  of  these  birds,  which  I  have  obtained  in  Chester  coimty.  Pa.,  had 
only  vegetable  materials,  small  black  and  yellow  seeds,  also  sand  in 
their  muscular  gizzards. 


Order  LIMICOLJS.    Shore  Birds. 

Family  PHALABOPODID^.     Pualakopes. 

the  phalaropes. 

Three  species  of  this  family  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  two,  at  least,  occur 
more  or  less  regularly  in  Pennsylvania.  Although  these  birds  resemble,  in  many 
respects,  the  sandpipers,  they  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the 
curious  lobate  feet,  like  those  of  the  grebes  and  coot,  previously  described.  Phala- 
ropes,  the  smallest  of  our  swimming  birds,  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  water, 
on  which  they  swim  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner.    The  under  plumage  is  com- 
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pact  like  a  duck's  to  resist  water.  These  birds  undergo  marked  changes  of  plumage 
with  age  and  season.  The  bills,  as  well  as  the  marginal  membranes  of  the  toes,  all 
differ  in  slight  particulars,  but  the  toes  in  all  these  species  are  united  by  basal  webs. 
Two  species  are  recorded  as  breeding  only  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  they  all  migrate 
southward,  in  winter  and  two,  at  least,  penetrate  to  the  tropical  countries.  The 
Phalaropes,  it  is  stated,  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lay  three  or  four  olive-buff  or  pale 
grayish-buff  colored  eggs,  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown.  These  peculiar 
birds,  combining  as  they  do  to  a  certain  degree,  both  the  habits  and  appearance  of 
certain  waders  and  swimmers,  frequent  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  Their  food,  it 
is  said,  consists  principally  of  aquatic  insects,  worms,  molusca,  etc 

Gbkus  FHALABOFUS  BrissoxN. 
FhalaropoB  lobatus  (  Linn.  ) . 

Northern  Phalarope. 

Description. 

Length  about  7^  inches  ;  extent  about  14  ;  bill  and  legs  blackish  ;  iris  brown ;  the 
bill,  less  than  an  inch  long,  is  straight  and  pointed  ;  the  wings  are  long,  and  the  tail 
is  short  and  rounded  ;  membrane  of  toes  scolloped  at  joints. 

*'  Winter  plumage  {adult), — Forehead,  superciliary  strii>e,  sides  of  head  and  neck 
with  lower  parts  generally  pure  white ;  top  of  head  grayish,  the  feathers  with  dusky 
shaft-streaks  and  whitish  borders ;  a  blackish  spot  in  front  of  eye  and  side  of  head, 
from  beneath  eye,  across  ear-coverts  mixed  dusky  and  grayish-white  ;  upper  parts 
chiefly  grayish ;  sides  of  chest  washed  or  clouded  with  grayish. 

**  Young, — Top  of  head  dusky,  with  or  without  streaks ;  back  and  scapulars  black- 
ish, distinctly  bordered  with  buff  or  ochraceous  ;  middle  wing-coverts  bordered  with 
buff  or  whitish  ;  forehead,  suprarsuricular  stripe,  lores  and  lower  parts  white,  the 
chest  and  sides  of  breast  sometimes  suffused  with  dull  brownish ;  ear-coverts 
dusky." — Ridgway  Manual  of  N,  A.  Birds. 

Habitat, — Northern  portions  of  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  Arctic  latitudes ; 
south  in  winter  to  the  tropics. 

At  Erie  bay  and  about  the  lake  shore  in  Erie  county  this  phalarope 
is  found  as  a  rather  regular  but  not  common  migrant,  seen  most  fre- 
quently in  the  fall.  In  other  sections  of  the  state  the  Northern  Phala- 
rope is  a  rare  and  irregular  visitor.  Prof.  August  Kock  has  observed  it 
in  Lycoming  county  as  a  "rare  migrant."  Stragglers  have  also  been 
captured,  at  irregular  intervals,  during  recent  years,  about  the  rivers 
Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Ohio. 

Fhalaropus  tricolor  (Vieill.). 

WilsoQ*B  Phalarope. 

Description. 

Length  about  9  inches ;  extent  about  15^  inches;  bill  and  legs  black;  iris  dark- 
brown  ;  bill  about  1^  inches  long,  cylindrical,  tapering,  slender  and  acute  ;  lateral 
membrane  of  all  the  toes  even  or  unscoUoped. 

^^Winter  plumage. — Above  plain  ash-gray  ;  upper  tail-coverts  superciliary  stripe 
and  lower  parts  white,  the  chest  and  sides  of  l)reast  sliaded  with  pale-gray. 

"  Young. — Top  of  head,  back  and  scapulars  dusky  blackish,  the  feathers  distinctly 
bordered  with  buff;  wing-coverts  also  bordered  with  palo  buff  or  whitish  ;  upper 
tail-coverts  superciliary  stripe  and  lower  parts  white,  the  neck  tinged  with  buff." — 
Ridgway^ a  Manual  of  N.  A,  Birds, 


Soreeoh  Owl 
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Ha6itae.^Temp6nte  North  Amerioa,  chiefly  in  the  Interior,  breeding  firom  north- 
ern Illinois  and  Utah  northward  to  the  Saakatehewan  region ;  aonth  in  winter  to 
Brazil  and  Patagonia. 

Bare  and  irre^srii^  migrant  throughout  the  state,  \)ut  at  Erie  bay 
small  flocks  of  these  phalaropes  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  &11 
swimming  in  the  water  like  ducks. 

Note. — The  Bed  Phalarope  {CrymophUuB  fidiqarius)  which  appears 
to  be  more  exclusively  maritime  than  the  others,  can  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  bill,  which  is  short,  stout  and  broad,  witii  lancet- 
shaped  tip.  The  Bed  Phalarope  was  mentioned  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Birds  of  Pennsylvania  on  tiie  authority  of  Mr.  0.  D.  Wood,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  had  two  specimens,  both  of  which  I  have  since  learned 
were  taken  in  New  Jersey,  and  not  at  Philadelphia,  as  I  had  first  been 
informed. 

Family  SOOLOPAOIDil.    Shtifis,  Sakdpipibs,  Bto. 

Abont  twenty  species  of  this  large  and  important  HunUy,  including  aeyeral  speolea 
which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  sportsmen  and  highly  prlaed  by  epicnrea,  are 
found  in  Pen  nsyi  vania  during  migrations  or  as  aummer  residents.  The  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  family  breed  in  high  northern  regions ;  three  speoies— the 
American  Woodcock,  the  Spotted  and  Bartramian  Sandpipera— breed  regolarly  and 
generally  throughout  our  state.  Some  of  these  birds  are  solitary,  but  most  of  the 
species,  when  migrating  are  gregarious,  and  often  they  are  seen  in  large  flocks, 
which  frequently  contain  difierent  specie^  Aithough  many  of  these  birds  oooor  in 
all  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  more  species  and  indiyidnala,  partioalarly  in  large 
flocks,  are  to  bo  observed  during  the  spring  and  fidl  migrations  at  Brie  bay  and 
about  the  lake  shore  in  Erie  county  than  in  other  localities  of  the  state.  The  Snipes 
and  Sandpipers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  inhabit  commonly  the  muddy  and  sandy 
shores  of  rivers,  lakes,  creeks  and  ponds ;  they  likewise  frequent,  swamps  and 
marshy  meadow  lands,  and  some  of  them  are  also  to  be  found,  usually,  about  bogs 
and  watery  places  in  woods  and  thickets.  *<The  general  econony  of  these  birds  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  plover,  a  chief  peculiarity  being  probably  their  mode  of  procur- 
ing food,  by  feeling  for  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  sand  or  mud  with  their 
delicately  sensitive  probo-like  bill.  The  eggs  are  commonly  four,  parti-colored, 
pointed  at  one  end  and  broad  at  the  other,  placed  with  the  small  ends  together  in  a 
slight  nest  or  mere  depression  on  the  ground  ;  the  young  run  about  at  birth.'* — 
Coues  Key  of  N,  A,  Birds.  These  birds  subsist  almost  exclusively  on  an  animal 
diet,  consisting  mainly  of  insects,  worms,  water  leeches,  etc 


Genus  SCOLOFAX  Linnaeus. 
Scolopax  rusticola  Linn. 

European  Woodcock. 

Description. 

*'  No  outer  primaries  shortened  or  peculiar,  the  first  narrowed  somewhat  on  inner 
web  near  end  ;  first  and  second  lonf^est,  third  little  shorter,  fourth  much  shorter ; 
wings  long,  comparatively  «  «  «.  Generic  characters,  excepting  those  of  wing, 
much  as  in  Philohela ;  same  style  of  bill  and  feet  and  configuration  of  body  and 
head ;  plumage  similarly  variegated  above,  but  below  barred  crosswise  through- 
out ;  size  much  superior. 
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**Cock  bird. — Colors  above  harmoniously  blended  and  varied  black,  brown, 
chestnut  and  yellowish-g^y ;  under  parts  brownish-white,  regularly  wavy-barred 
throughout  with  dark  brown.  A  dusky  stripe  from  bill  to  eye.  Top  and  back  of 
head  brownish-black  and  brown,  divided  by  three  or  four  cross-bars  of  brownish- 
white  and  brown.  E^h  feather  of  upper  parts  chestnut  and  black,  in  variegation, 
the  black  usually  forming  a  large  sub-terminal  spot  Yellowish-gray  tending  to 
form  a  scapular  stripe  on  each  side  of  back.  Quills  and  coverts  of  wings  blackish, 
pretty  regularly  varied  with  dark  chestnut  bars,  on  the  larger  quills  this  chestnut 
paler  and  reduced  to  marginal  indentations ;  outer  web  of  first  primary  plain  whitish. 
Upper  tail-coverts  rich  chestnut,  little  varied  with  black,  with  pale  tips.  Tail  feathers 
black,  with  angular  chestnut  indentations  of  outer  webs ;  their  tips  gray  from  above, 
viewed  from  below  glistening  silvery-white.  Under  parts  brownish-white,  more  or 
less  suffused  with  chestnut^brown  on  breast,  the  regular  dusky  barring  only  giving 
way  on  the  whitish  throat,  changing"  to  lengthwise  streaks  on  under  tail-coverts. 

£ren.— Unmistakably  similar— substantially  the  same  ;  grayer  above,  much  ot  the 
russet  mottling  of  the  male  replaced  by  hoary-gray,  «  *  «  (about  a  third  larger 
than  P.  minor) ;  weight  12  to  15  ounces.  Over  a  foot  long ;  wing  seven  inches  or 
more  ;  tail  8| ;  bill  only  about  as  long  as  in  our  woodcock."— Coue'a  Key  to  N.  A, 
Birds. 

Habitat. — Northern  parts  of  the  Old  World  ;  occasional  in  eastern  North  America. 

From  several  reports,  about  a  half  dozen  in  all,  received  during  the  last 
ten  years,  from  gunners  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  bird  is  oftener  met  with  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  than  it  is  generally  supposed.  Not  having  any  specimens 
of  the  European  Woodcock  in  my  collection,  I  have  quoted  from  Dr. 
Coue's  Key,  a  very  full  description  of  the  generic  and  specific  characters 
of  the  species,  in  order  that  sportsmen  will  have  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying stragglers  which  may  come  into  their  possession.  At  least  two  of 
these  birds  have  been  captured,  during  recent  years,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  John  W.  Det wilier  informs  me  that  Mr.  John  Mack,  of  Bethlehem, 
shot  one  several  years  ago,  while  hunting  American  Woodcock,  in  North- 
ampton county.  In  the  early  part  of  November,  1886,  Mr.  David  M. 
McFarland,  a  prominent  banker,  residing  at  West  Chester,  killed  a  large 
female  of  this  species,  when  hunting  quail  on  the  "  barrens,"  in  East 
Nottingham  townsliip,  Chester  coimty.  September,  1889,  I  found  one 
of  these  woodcock  in  the  possesion  of  a  game  dealer  in  Philadelphia, 
which  he  said  had  been  sent  to  him,  with  a  lot  of  Sora  and  reed  birds, 
from  New  Jersey.  This  bird,  unfortunately,  was  too  far  gone  to  be  pre- 
served. 

Genus  FHILOHELA  Gray. 
Fhilohela  minor  (Gmel.). 

American  Woodcock  :  Bogr-f^ucker ;  Wood-snipe. 

Description     (Plate  79). 

Body  rather  heavy  ;  neck  short  and  thick  ;  eyes,  head  und  bill  large  ;  ears  benoatli 
eyes ;  wings  short  and  rounded,  the  first  three  primaries  very  narrow  and  shorter 
than  fourth  ;  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  longest.  The  tarsi  about  1.25  long,  are  rather 
stout ;  tibiae  feathered  to  the  joints  ;  toes  long  and  slender,  without  marginal  mem- 
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branes  or  basal  webs.  Bill  (five  speoimeuB  measured)  over  2^  inches  lotlg,  straight 
and  tai>ering,  and  stout  at  base  ;  the  ridge  at  base  of  maxilla  is  high  ;  the  upper  man- 
dible, a  little  longer  than  the  lower,  is  knobbed  at  end.  Three  long  grooves,  one  on 
ridge  above,  and  others  on  each  side  of  maxilla ;  gape  short  and  narrow.  The  sexes 
are  alike,  but  female  is  larger  than  male. 

Adult. — Length  10  to  12  inches ;  extent  15  to  18  inches  ;  eyes  brown  ;  weight  varies 
from  4  to  9  ounces.  Legs  and  bill  (dried  skin)  pale  brownish.  Upper  parts  black, 
gray,  russet  and  brown  ;  chin  whitish,  rest  of  under  parts  brownish-red  color  of  dif- 
ferent shades. 

Habitat. — Eastern  province  of  North  America,  north  to  the  British  provinces,  west 
to  Dakota,  Kansas,  etc.,  breeding  throughout  its  range  ;  no  extralimital  records. 

This  bird,  well  known  to  sportsmen,  is  frequently  confounded  by  the 
casual  observer  with  the  Wilson's  Snipe.  The  error,  however,  can  readily 
be  avoided  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  the  woodcock  has  entire  lower  parts, 
including  lining  of  wings,  reddish-brown ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  snipe 
has  abdomen  white,  throat  and  upper  parts  of  the  breast  speckled  and 
the  lining  of  the  wings  barred  with  white  and  black.  The  woodcock 
arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  March,  sometimes  earlier, 
and  occasionally  a  few  are  foimd  during  the  "warm-spells"  of  winter 
lingering  about  the  spring-heads.  This  bird,  strictly  speaking,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  lowlands  and  boggy  districts  of  our  woods  and  dense 
thickets.  Oftentimes  during  the  fall  migrations  it  is  found  along  the 
muddy  shores  of  streams,  etc.,  or  in  the  late  summer  when  its  usual 
feeding-grounds  have  become  dry  and  hard  through  the  continued  sum- 
mer's heat,  it  resorts  to  com  fields  where  it  probes  the  humid  soil  in  search 
of  food.  I  am  not  positive  that  the  "  Wood-hen,  as  some  SBsthetic  market- 
women  prefer  to  call  her,"  makes  any  attempt  to  build  a  nest.  In  April, 
on  three  occasions,  I  have  found  eggs,  and  once  (May  10)  took  four 
young,  but  a  few  days  old,  all  of  which  were  on  the  ground  in  the  woods. 
The  eggs  were  deposited  in  slight  depressions  in  the  earth,  in  and  about 
which  were  dried  leaves ;  the  young  birds  were  discovered  on  a  lot  of 
dead  oak-leaves,  and  from  the  appearance  of  their  bed  I  judge'  they  had 
been  there  only  a  short  time.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  C!oues  "  that  the  yoimg 
are  sometimes  removed  from  danger  by  the  parents  carrying  them  with 
the  feet."  The  eggs,  generally  four  in  number,  are  grayish- white  or 
buflf,  spotted  with  brownish  and  purplish-gray.  The  woodcock  is  prin- 
cipally nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  during  the  fall  migrations  it  is  often 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  favorite  resorts. 

Nuttall  says :  "According  to  their  usual  habits,  they  keep  secluded  in 
the  woods  and  thickets  till  the  approach  of  evening,  when  they  saJly 
forth  to  seek  out  springs,  paths  and  broken  soil,  in  quest  of  worms  and 
other  insects,  on  which  they  feed.  They  now  disperse  themselves  over 
the  country  to  breed,  and  indicate  their  presence  in  all  directions  by  the 
marks  of  their  boring  bills,  which  are  seen  in  such  soft  and  boggy  places 
as  are  usually  sheltered  by  thickets  and  woods.  They  also  turn  over 
the  fallen  leaves  from  side  to  side  with  their  bills  in  quest  of  lurking  in- 
sects, but  never  scratch  with  their  feet,  though  so  robust  in  appearance. 
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The  Benedbility  posseaaed  by  the  extremity  of  the  bill,  as  in  the  snipe, 
is  of  such  an  exquisite  nature  that  they  are  enabled  to  collect  their  food 
by  the  mere  touch,  without  using  their  eyee,*  which  are  set  at  snch  a 
distance  and  elevation  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  as  to  give  the  bird  a 
remarkable  aspect  of  stapidity." 

Although  this  species  is  very  generally  dispersed  throughout  the  state, 
it  appears,  bom  reports  received  through  different  sources,  that  some 
of  the  principal  localities  visited  by  sportsmen  are  in  the  swampy  dis- 
tricts of  Wayne, .  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  Cumberland,  Crawford  and 
Erie  counties ;  also  in  Clarion  and  Venango  at  different  points  on  the 
Allegheny  Valley  railroad,  and  good  woodcock  shooting  is  said  to  be 
found,  in  July  and  August,  at  the  "  Black  Swamp,"  in  Montour  county, 
near  Danville,  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad. 

The  food-materials  of  nine  woodcock  examined  by  the  writer  are 
given  below: 


No. 

„.„, 

..o..^. 

Pood-Matihiau. 

\ 

I- 

B,  lam 

!:iS;::::::; 

'ill::::::: 

.■!:iS:::::::: 

wminown.  Pa 

Wlllliiown.  Pa 

5lil!K::;K: 

CbsBlcrcountr.  Pa 

Delairmro  coUDlj,  Pa 

aTaiuiSS."^"'™' 

'Meile.t 

Genus  OALLINAOO  Leach. 
Oallinago  delicata  (Ord.). 

WUson's  Snlpo  ;  Engllab  Snipe :  Jack>anlpe. 


Desobipi 


»  {Plale  9). 


The  body  is  more  slender  and  bead  and  nock  smaller  tban  in  Philohtta.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  in<:h  on  lower  part  or  tibiEC  naked  ;  ears  under  ejea;  the  three  first 
primaries  are  longest,  and  the  rattier  long  wing  is  more  pointed  than  that  of  a  wood- 
cock ;  bill  (three  speci mens  measured)  about  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  not  very 
stoutat  base,  and  straight ;  both  mandibles  have  grooves  on  sides,  extending  from 
base  to  near  the  end  ;  in  life  the  bill  is  vascular,  sensitive,  and  soft  toward  the  end 
whero  it  widens;  In  dried  specimens  about  one  inch  of  tlie  bill  toward  end  is 
pitted  ;  abort,  rounded  tail-feathers  with  transverse  bars :  toes  long  and  slender 
without  basal  webs  or  marginal  memhranes  ;  sexes  similar. 

Adult.— Lenglh  about  11  ini'hes :  extent  about  IS  inches  ;  female  a  little  smaller ; 
bill  (dried  skin)  brownish  ;  legs  blackish -brown  ;  Iris  brown  ;  lop  of  head  blacklab. 


o.  cblaflr  br  probinv 
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with  »  pale  buff  middle  Btripe,  and  a  streak  of  aame  color  extends  firom  base  of 
maxilla  back  over  eacli  eye ;  ohin  and  upper  throat  yellowidi-white ;  neok  and  breast 
spotted  and  streaked  with  black,  dusky,  and  different  shadea  of  brown ;  belly  and 
outer  web  of  first  primary,  white ;  back  and  upper  parts  generally  blackish  Taried 
with  different  shades  of  brown  and  whitish ;  the  pale  yellowish  edges  of  scapulars 
form  two  long  stripes  on  back,  separated  by  a  broader  streak  of  black  <nr  blackish ; 
axillars  and  lining  of  wings  barred  with  black  and  white ;  aides  whitish  with  trans- 
verse dusky  bars ;  tail  feathers  chiefly  black,  with  a  transyerse  and  broad  band  of 
bright  reddish-brown,  succeeded  by  a  narrow  black  band,  and  the  ends  slmost 
white ;  primaries  mostly  dark  brown  on  upper  surfisoe  snd  paler  below. 

Ha6i<a<.— North  and  middle  America,  breeding  fh>m  the  northern  United  States 
northward :  south  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  northern  South  America. 


This  bird,  usually,  though  improperly,  called  "  English 
lives  in  Pennsylvania  al^ut  the  last  week  in  March,  and  is  oommon 
until  about  the  middle  of  May,  after  which  the  species  is  seldom  seen 
until  the  fall  migration  occurs.  Wilson's  Snipe  is  not  fomid  in  woods 
or  dense  thickets,  but  at  times,  when  sojourning  here,  is  seen  about  open 
places  in  wet  meadows,  swamps,  and  on  the  muddy  banks  of  streams 
and  ponds,  and  in  the  early  spring  he  shows  a  special  preference  for 
spring-heads,  about  which,  at  this  time,  the  tender  blades  of  grasses 
grow  in  abundance.  These  birds  are  found  singly,  or  in  small  flocks  of 
three,  five,  a  dozen  or  twenty  each.  According  to  my  experiejooe  these 
flocks,  or  '*  wisps  "  as  they  are  often  called,  are  much  more  frequently 
met  with  in  spring  than  at  other  times,  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
state,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Erie  city,  where  I  have  several  times  in 
the  late  fall  observed  "  wisps"  of  a  dozen  or  more.  They  return  here 
from  the  northern  breeding  grounds  in  September,  and  individuals  are 
often  seen  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  occasionally  during  "warm 
spells  "  in  December  and  January  stragglers  have  been  captured  in  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware.  Their  sharp  cry  of  scape^  scape,  is 
uttered  soon  after  they  arise  from  the  groimd,  and  as  they  fly  rapidly 
off  in  a  zigzag  manner,  which  leads  many  sportsmen  to  consider  them 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  to  shoot.  Wilson's  Snipe  is  also  found 
in  this  state  as  a  rare  and  occasional  breeder.  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett 
informs  me  it  was  found  breeding,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  Crawford 
county ;  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  of  Erie  city,  reports  having  discovered 
a  nest  and  four  eggs  in  Jime,  1889,  in  a  swamp  near  the  Erie  county 
poor-house.  In  Bradford  county  Mr.  J.  L.  Camp,  qt  Herrick,  also  Mr. 
J.  M.  Ketcham,  of  Minnequa,  have  observed  it  as  a  rare  summer  resi- 
dent. Dr.  H.  A.  Tingley,  of  Susquehanna,  says  it  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  his  locality,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Scroggs,  of  Beaver,  tells  me  it  has 
been  taken  in  June  and  July  in  Beaver  county.  Individuals  of  this 
species  have  been  shot  in  summer  near  West  Chester,  also  in  Delaware 
coimty,  but  on  examining  them  I  found  that,  although  able  to  fly  a 
short  distance,  they  were  so  crippled  from  wounds  received  during  the 
spring  shooting  season  that  they  were  unable  to  perform  any  extended 
6  Birds. 
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migrationB.  Should  these  cripples  remain  in  a  locality  during'  the  sum- 
mer months,  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  them  might  reproduce. 

According  to  Audubon,  "the  food  of  our  common  snipe  consists  prin- 
cipally of  ground-worms,  insects  and  the  juicy  slender  roots  of  different 
vegetables,  all  of  which  tend  to  give  its  flesh  that  richness  of  flavor  and 
juicy  tenderness  for  which  it  is  so  deservedly  renowned,  it  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  woodcock.  Many  epicures  eat  up  both  snipe  and  wood- 
cock with  all  their  viscera,  worms  and  insects  to  boot,  the  intestines,  in 
fact,  being  considered  the  most  savory  parts.  On  opening  some  newly- 
killed  snipe,  I  have  more  than  once  found  fine  large  and  well-fed  ground- 
worms,  and  at  times  a  leech,  which  I  must  acknowledge  I  never  con- 
ceived suitable  articles  of  food  for  man,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  always 
taken  good  care  to  have  both  snipe  and  woodcocks  well  cleaned,  as  all 
game  ought  to  be." 

The  food-materials  found  in  viscera  of  twenty-five  snip^  examined  by 
the  author  are  as  follows : 


No. 

Datb. 

Locality. 

Food-Materials. 

• 

1 

March  22. 

1879.     .   . 

Birmlnghain.  Pa..  . 

Water  beetles  and  two  seeds  of  smart- weed.  * 

3 

.March  22. 

1879,     .  . 

Birmingham.  Pa..  . 

Water  beetles  and  three  seeds  of  smart- weed. 

a 

March  22. 

1879.     .  . 

Birmingham.  Pa..  . 

Woter  beetles. 

4 

March  22. 

1679.     .  . 

BirminKham.  Pa..  . 

Woter  beetles. 

6 

March  22. 

1879,     .  . 

Birmingham.  Pa..  . 

Water  beetles. 

G 

March  23. 

1879.     .  . 

Birminghaip.  Pa..  . 

Beetles. 

7 

April      1. 

1879,     .  . 

WestChcBter.  Pa.. 

Earth-worms  and  fragments  of  beetles. 

8 

April     2. 

1879.     .  . 

West  Goshen.  Pa.. 

Earth-worms. 

9 

April     2. 

1879,     .  . 

WestGoHhen.  Pa.. 

Earth-worms. 

10 

April     2. 

1879,     .  . 

WentGoHhen,  Pa.. 

Beetles  and  blades  of  grass. 

11 

April     2. 

1879.     .  . 

WestOoBhen.  Pa.. 

Various  Insects. 

12 

April     7. 

1879,     .  . 

Westchester,  Pa.. 

Beetles  and  two  seeds  of  sma|t-weed. 

1.3 

April    12. 

1870.     . 

Chester  county.  Pa. . 

Vegetable  matter   apparently  roots  of  small  plant. 

14 

April    15. 

1879.     .  . 

Bast  Bradford.  Pa., 

Beetles. 

15 

April    15. 

1879.    .  . 

East  Bradford.  Pa. . 

Beetles. 

l(t 

April    22. 

1879.     .   . 

East  Bradford,  Pa. . 

Portions  of  grastt  bladei*  and  roots. 

17 

April      1. 

1884.     .   . 

WestGoBhcn.  Pa.. 

Small  teeds  and  earth-worms. 

18 

May       3. 

1884.     .   . 

Bast  Bradford.  Pa. . 

Beetles  and  earth-woraiH. 

19 

May       3. 

1884.     .   . 

East  Bradford.  Pa.. 

Beetles. 

20 

May       6. 

1884.     .    . 

East  Bradford.  Pa.. 

Beetles  and  earth-worms. 

21 

May      10, 

Ih84.     .    . 

Bast  Bradford,  Pa. . 

V'arJouM  JnsectK  and  vegetable  matter. 

22 

April    17. 

188;^.     .   . 

Chester  county.  Pa..    . 

Small  seeds. 

23 

April    17. 

1883.     .   . 

Chester  county,  Pu..    . 

Small  seeds  and  earth- worms. 

31 

April    17. 

1883.     .   . 

Chester  county.  Pa..    . 

Vegetable  matter. 

25 

April    17. 

1888.     .   . 

Chester  county.  Pa..    . 

Small  seeds. 

*  Polygonum. 


Genus  MACRORHAMFHTJS  Leach. 


Macrorhsunphus  griseus  (Gmel.)- 


Dowitchep. 


Description. 


Bill  similar  to  Wilson's  Snipe  ;  wings  rather  long  and  pointed  ;  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  of  lower  part  of  tibia  bare  ;  front  toes  Avith  basal  webs  especially  between 
the  middle  and  outer;  tail  doublo-e/narginate  with  twelve  featliers  ;  OaUinago  usu- 
ally has  sixteen  tail  feathers;  sexes  alike,  but  plumage  varit's  much  with  age  and 
season.  Although  this  bird  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Wilson's  Snipe,  it  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  it  by  basal  webs  of  toes;  or  even  when  flying  by  the 
white  markings  of  lower  hack. 


1.  Tenow-tbTOited  Yireo.    2.  Slm-wingei  Wirbler. 
S.  Onat  Boraei  Owl  Males. 
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^elu2£.— Blaokish-brown  aboye,  varied  with  reddish  and  grajlah ;  rump  white ; 
tail  and  its  upper  coverts  blaokish^  barred  with  wliite ;  lower  parts  ms^-red,  paler 
or  whitish  on  akidomen.  Fall  birds  have  upper  parts  and  breast  grayish  and  lower 
part  of  back  and  most  ol  under  parts  white. 

Habitat, — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  fkr  north. 


Bare  spring  and  autumnal  visitar.  Specimens  have  been  taken  in 
Chester,  Lancaster  and  Erie  counties.  This  species,  when  found  here, 
is  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  never  in  flocks  such  as  are  found  about 
the  Atlantic  coast  during  migrations. 

Gknus  mOBOPATiAMA  Baibd. 
Micropalama  himantopuB  (Bonap.). 

Stilt  Sandpiper. 

DXSOBIPTION. 

Bill  much  as  in  GkUlinago  but  shorter ;  less  widened  at  end  and  less  diatinotly 
furrowed  on  top,  sometimes  perceptibly  ounred.  Wings  long,  pointed,  first  primary 
longest ;  legs  very  long ;  tibiie  bare  an  inch ;  tarsus  as  long  as  bill ;  feet  seml-paL 
mate,  the  front  toes  being  connected  by  two  evident  basal  webs ;  sexes  alika— .TVom 
Coue8*  Key, 

** Adult  in  Aummer.— Above  blackish,  each  feather  edged  and  tipped  with  white 
and  tawny  or  bay,  which  on  scapulars  becomes  scolloped.  Aurionlars  chestnut; 
a  dusky  line  from  bill  to  eye,  and  a  slight  superciliary  one ;  upper  tail-coverts  white 
with  dusky  bars.  Primaries  dusky  with  blackish  tips ;  taU  feathers  12,  ashy-gn^, 
their  edges  and  a  central  field  white ;  under  parts  mixed  reddish,  black  and  whitish, 
in  streaks  on  Jugulum,  elsewhere  in  bars;  bill  and  feet  greenish-black.  Length 
8|-9 ;  extent  16-17  •  •  bill  1.50-L70  •  *  •  Toung  and  adults  in  winter 
ashy-gray  above,  with  or  without  traces  of  black  and  bay,  the  feathers  usually  witli 
white  edging ;  line  over  eye  and  under  parts  white,  the  Jugulum  and  sides  sufi'used 
with  the  color  of  the  back,  and  streaked  with  dusky  ;  legs  usually  pale  greenish- 
yellow.  The  full  breeding  dress  is  of  brief  duration ;  the  birds  are  usually  ashy  and 
white  from  September  to  April,  both  inclusive." — Coues^  Key. 

Habitat, — Eastern  province  of  North  America,  breeding  north  of  the  United 
States,  and  migrating  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  central  South  America. 

Very  rare  spring  and  f aU  migrant.  I  have  never  met  with  this  spe- 
cies in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  has  observed  it  in  Olinton 
county  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Stoey,  of  Harrisburg,  mentions  the  Stilt  Sand- 
piper as  one  of  the  occasional  visitors  found  about  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Dauphin  county. 

Genus  TBINQA  Linn^us. 
Tringa  canutus  Linn. 

Knot ;  Red-breaflted  Sandpiper ;  Ash-colorcHl  Sandpiper. 

Description. 

BiU  straight,  short,  about  1^  inches  long  ;  both  mandibles  have  grooves  on  sides  ; 
legs  short  and  stout ;  toes  short  and  stout,  without  any  ivebs,  but  front  toes  have 
rather  wide  margins  ;  hind  toe  rather  long  and  slender  ;  tail  feathers  about  even. 
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Adult  in  spring, — ^Upper  parts  grayish-brown  and  many  feathers  have  black  cen- 
ters with  paler  edg^s ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  chiefly  white  with  irregular  bars 
or  spots  of  black  or  biownish  ;  streak  over  eye,  chin,  throat  and  breast  rusty-red  ; 
belly,  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  white  or  nearly  white  ;  sides  whitish  with  dusky 
streaks ;  bill  and  legs  black,  eyes  brown.  Birds  both  young  and  old,  taken  in 
autumn,  have  upper  parts  more  grayish  and  less  black,  and  lower  parts  generally 
white. 

Habitat, — Nearly  cosmopolitan  ;  breeds  in  high  northern  latitudes,  but  visits  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  during  migrations. 

The  Bobin-snipe  or  Gray-back,  as  the  Knot  is  called  by  hunters  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  abundant  during  migra- 
tions, is  a  regular  and  somewhat  common  visitor  about  the  lake  shore 
and  at  Erie  bay.  in  Erie  county,  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
In  other  parts  of  the  state  the  Knot  is  seldom  seen. 


Tringa  xnaritima  Brijnn. 

Purple  Sandpiper. 


Description. 


Bill  quite  slender  and  straight  or  slightly  curved  down  at  end. 

**  Winter  dress, — Back  and  scapulars  sooty  black,  strongly  glossed  with  purplish, 
the  feathers  bordered  terminally  with  dark  plumbeous-gray;  jug^lum  uniform 
mouse-gray  or  brownish-plumbeous. 

**  Young^  Jirst  plumage, — Scapulars,  interscapulars  and  wing-coverts  bordered 
with  pale  grayish-buff,  with  little  or  none  of  rusty  ;  length  about  9  inches  ;  (extent 
about  16)  ;  bill  about  1.20  ;  tarsus  about  ,99''— B,  B.  cC-  /?.     Birds  of  N,  A, 

TTabitat, — Northern  portions  of  Northern  Hemisphere  ,  in  North  America  chiefly 
the  northeastern  portions,  breeding  in  the  high  north,  migrating  in  winter  to  tlie 
eastern  and  middle  states,  the  groat  lakes  and  the  shores  of  the  larger  streams  in 
the  Mississippi  valley. 

This  species  I  have  never  met  with  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  occui-s 
only  as  a  very  rare  or  casual  migrant.  Mr.  Greorge  B.  Sennett,  of  Erie 
city,  mentions  it  as  a  strag-^fler  in  his  locality.  The  late  Judg^e  Libhart 
records  in  his  report  the  capture  of  a  Purple  Sandpiper  in  Au^sfust  (year 
not  given)  in  Lancaster  county.  A  specimen  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  was  taken  many  years  ago  near  Philadelphia. 


Tringa  maculata  Vieill. 

Pectoral  Saiidpi|M;r ;  OraKH-snipe;  Jack-snipe. 

Description  {Plate W). 

Adult. — Length  about  10  inches  ;  extent  about  18  ;  bill  little  over  an  inch  long  i>nd 
straight;  bill  (dried  skin)  blackish,  paler  toward  ba.se;  legs  dark  greenish  ;  eyes 
brown  ;  upper  parts,  generally  blackish-brown,  feathers  edged  with  reddish-brown 
and  white  or  whitish  :  chin,  upper  part  of  throat  and  uKiistinct  line  over  eye  whitish  ; 
foreneck  and  upper  part  of  breast  ashy-gray  (with  sometimes  a  buff  tinge)  with 
numerous  dusky  streaks,  rest  of  breast,  belly,  sides  and  crissum  pure  white. 

Habitat. — The  whole  of  Nr)rth  America,  the  West  Indies  and  the  greater  part  of 
South  America ;  iireeds  in  the  Arctic  regions.     Of  frequent  occurrence  in  Euroi;)e. 
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Ciommon  spring  and  fall  migrant,  arriving,  generally,  in  April.  These 
birds,  after  rearing  their  young  in  the  far  north,  return  to  their  winter 
resorts  and  again  make  their  appearance  here  in  September,  and  they 
are  often  found  with  us  in  October  and  the  early  part  of  November. 
The  Pectoral  Sandpiper  is  found  frequently  in  small  flocks  (sometimes 
in  large  flocks)  or  singly,  and  often  in  company  with  other  species,  par- 
ticularly the  Wilson's  Snipe.  The  Grass-snipe  as  this  species  is  best 
known  to  gunners,  frequents  the  same  localities  as  the  Wilson's  Snipe, 
but  it  i§  of tener  seen  about  low,  wet,  grassy  flats  in  open  fields  and  mea- 
dows than  about  the  shores  of  streams  and  ponds. 

Tringa  fuscicollis  Vibill. 

White-ramped  Sandpiper. 

Dbscription. 

Length  about  7^  inches  ;  extent  about  15;  biU  black  at  end,  much  lighter  at  base 
of  lower  mandible ;  iris  brown  ;  bill  about  an  inch  long.  This  bird  although  smaller 
is  very  similar  to  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Arom  whi(;h  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
(usually)  pure  white  upper  tail-coverts;  dusky  streaks  on  foreneck  and  breast,  chin 
and  throat  witli  small  dusky  specks. 

Habitat. — Eastern  province  of  North  America,  breeding  in  the  high  north.  In 
winter,  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  south  to  Falkland  Islanda 
Occasional  in  Europe. 

Very  rare  sprmg  and  fall  migrant  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  these 
sandpipers  was  taken  in  Berks  county,  near  Beading,  by  Mr.  D.  Frank 
Keller.  I  have  seen  two  of  these  birds  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Wood,  which  were  captured,  he  said,  along  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phil- 
adelphia.    I  have  never  met  with  the  species  in  Pennsylvania. 


Tringra  minutilla  Vibill. 

Least  Sandpiper ;  Peep. 

Description  (Plate  78). 

Smallest  of  all  the  sandpipers ;  length  about  5^  inches ;  extent  about  10|  ;  hill, 
slender,  straight  and  about  I  of  an  inch  long. 

Adult  spring  dress, — Upper  parts  brownish-black,  feathers  witli  dark  centers, 
edged  with  bright  reddish  or  chestnut,  and  more  or  less  tipped  with  white  ;  fore- 
neck  and  breast  pale  brownish- white  with  numerous  dusky  streaks  ;  rest  of  under 
parts  white.  The  adults  and  young  in  fall  are  quite  similar,  but  with  more  white  on 
chin  and  upper  throat,  and  foreneck  and  breast  is  light-grayish  with  a  few  indistinct 
dusky  streaks.  This  species  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  Semipalmated  Sand- 
piper by  not  only  its  smaller  size,  but  by  the  fact  that  itslong  slender  front  toes  have 
no  basal  webs  as  in  the  Semipalmated. 

Habitat. — The  whole  of  North  and  South  America,  breedmg  north  of  the  United 
States.     Accidental  in  Europe. 

The  Least  Sandpiper  is  a  common  spring  and  fall  migrant  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  Erie  bay  it  is  very  abundant,  being  usually  seen  in  large 
flocks,  in  company  with  the  Semipalmated  Sandpiper,  and  both  species 
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are  known  there  by  the  common  name  of  "  Peeps."  This  species  is  also 
found,  often  in  considerable  numbers,  about  streams  and  ponds  in  aU 
parts  of  the  state,  but  is  generally  more  numerous  in  the  interior  in  the 
fall  than  during  the  spring  migration.  Bef erring  to  these,  the  smallest 
of  all  our  sandpipers,  Nuttall  says  that  "  for  the  discovery  of  their  food 
their  flexible  and  sensitive  awl-like  bills  are  probed  into  the  mire,  marshy 
soil,  or  wet  sand,  in  the  manner  of  the  snipe  and  woodcock,  and  in  this 
way  they  discover  and  rout  from  their  hidden  retreats  the  larvae  and 
soft  worms  which  form  a  principal  part  of  their  fare.  At  othej  times 
they  also  give  chase  to  insects,  and  pursue  their  calling  with  amusing 
alacrity." 


Tringa  alpina  paoiflca  (Oouss.). 

Amerioan  Dunlin;  Red-backed  Sandpiper;  Black-bellied  Sandpiper 

Description. 

Bill  and  legs  black,  the  former  rather  stout  and  slightly  decarved.  The  bill  is 
much  longer  than  head  (three  specimens  before  me  average  1.50) ;  sexes  alike.  Like 
other  sandpipers  this  species  shows  great  variation  in  its  colors  with  age  and  season, 
but  adults  in  the  spring  may  be  known  by  the  bright  chestnut  and  blackish  feathers 
(many  with  grayish  or  white  tips),  of  upper  parts,  the  black  colored  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  a  broad  black  patch  on  belly.  The  foreneck  and  upper  part  of 
breast  grayish-white,  streaked  with  dusky,  rest  of  under  parts  w^hite.  The  adults 
and  young  in  fall  dress  have  upper  parts  rather  dark  ashy-gray ;  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  much  darker  (specimens  are  often  seen  with  re'ddish  and  black  feathers 
on  back,  and  sometimes  single  feathers  or  patches  of  black  on  belly).  Lower  parts 
usually  white ;  foreneck  and  breast  grayish-white  streaked  with  dusky.  Length 
about  8^  or  9  inches  ;  extent  about  16 ;  eyes  brown. 

Habitat. — North  America  in  general,  breeding  far  north. 

Regular  spiing  and  fall  nygmnt.  The  American  Dunlin  or  Red- 
backed  Sandpiper  is  much  more  numerous  at  Erie  bay,  and  about  the 
lake  shore  in  Erie  couiity,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  state.  AVlien 
these  birds  are  met  with  about  the  gravelly  or  muddy  shores  of  our 
larger  water  courses — Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers 
chiefly — they  generally  are  seen  singly  or  in  small  flocks,  usually  in  com- 
pany with  other  species.  At  Erie,  in  the  fall,  the  Dunlin  is  a  very 
abundant  bird,  being  found  in  flocks  which  often  number  a  hundred  or 
more.  Large  numbers  of  this  species,  and  other  shore  birds,  are  killed 
by  gunners  in  the  fall  (the  principal  flights  occur  usually  in  September) 
along  the  beach  on  the  peninsula,  and  about  the  muddy  flats  at  the 
month  of  Mill  Creek,  which  flows  into  Erie  bay,  below  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home,  at  Erie  city.  The  Dimlin  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  small 
bivalve  shells,  etc.,  and  when  fat,  is  equally  as  palatable  as  tlie^nipe  or 
plover. 


Belted 

1.  Xales 


*. 
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Gbbus  BBBTTNBTBS  Iluoxe. 
Ereunetes  piudllas  (Lnm.). 

SemlpiUmated  Sandpiper;  Peepw 

DXSOBXFTION  (PIa<«tfi). 

Sice  small,  a  little  larger  than  7*.  minutilla  Arom  Irhioh  in  any  plumage  U  oan  ba 
recognized  by  the  basal  webs  of  firont  toes ;  bill  and  legs  blaok ;  eyea  brown. 

Adult  in  spring, — Above  grayish-brown,  feathers  more  or  less  edged  with  brown, 
ish  or  rosty,  and  tipped  with  whitish  ;  lower  parts  white,  except  Jugolum  whioh  la 
pale  grasrish-brown,  streaked  with  duaky.  The  old  birds  and  yoong  in  thefUl  have 
upper  parts  more  grayish  (particularly  about  back  of  neck),  and  leaa  rusty ;  lower 
parte  white ;  Jugulum  (adult)  yery  ftdntly  streaked  with  dusky;  Juguluib  (young) 
pale  buff  without  streaks. 

^a6tfa^.— Eastern  province  of  North  America,  breedingnorth  <tf  the  United  Statea ; 
south  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

Common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  similar  in  habits^  and  oooarrini?  in 
the  same  localities  as  the  Least  Sandpiper. 

Genus  OAUDBIS  OiTVznu 
Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.). 

Sanderllng. 

DSSORIFTIOir. 

Very  similar  in  general  character  to  the  sandpipers,  but  hind  tot  U  absent ;  bill, 
about  as  long  as  head,  stout  and  straight,  end  somewhat  thickened  and  expanded ; 
toes  short 

*^  Adult  in  summer. — Above,  light  rufous,  broken  by  large  spots  of  blads,  the  feath- 
ers mostly  tipped  with  whitish.  Head,  neck,  throat  and  Jugulum  pale  clnnamon- 
ruious,  speckled  below  and  streake{|Ll  above  with  blackish. 

^^  Adult  in  winter, — Above,  very  .pale  pearl-gray  (the  lesser  wlng-coverts  darker 
anteriorly),  relieved  only  by  faint  oarker  shaft-streaks  of  the  feathers.    Throat  and' 
Jugulum  pure  white. 

^^ Adult  in  spring, — Above,  light  grayish,  with  large  black  spots  (streaks  on  the 
crown),  here  and  there  mixed  with  rufous;  Jugulum  speckled  with  dusky  on  a 
white  ground. 

<*  l'oii7i^.— Above,  pcde  gray,  spotted  with  black  and  whitish,  the  latter  on  tips  of 
the  feathers ;  Jugulum  immaculate  white,  taintly  tinged  with  dull  buff.  *  Bill  and 
feet  black  ;  iris  brown '— (Aud.).  Length  about  7.76  to  8.00  inches"  (extent  about 
15  inches). — B,  B,  and  R,  N,  A,  Birds. 

Habitat,— l^e&rly  cosmopolitan,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  and  subarctic  regions,  mi- 
grating, in  America,  south  to  Chili  and  Patagonia. 

Common  spring  and  fall  migrant  at  Lake  Erie,  where  it  is  often  seen 
in  flocks,  frequently  in  company  with  the  Piping  Plover ;  much  l^ss 
common  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  where,  generally,  only  scattered 
birds  are  found,  usually,  about  the  shores  of  rivers,  lakes  and  large 
ponds. 
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OsNus  LIMOSA  Bbibson. 
Limosa  fedoa  (Linn.). 

aiArbled  Oodwit. 

Description. 

**  Bill  lengthened,  «  «  «  slender,  and  curving  gently  upwards ;  grooved  to  near 
tip ;  the  (ipnot  attenuated,  but  pointed ;  the  lower  almost  as  long  as  the  upper.  Cul- 
men  without  any  furrow.  *  *  *  A  short  basal  membrane  between  the  middle 
and  outer  toes ;  hind  toe  lengthened ;  tail  short,  even. 

*^  Sp,  eh, — BiU  long,  curved  upwards ;  both  mandibles  grooved ;  wings  long  «  «  « 
legs  long  ;  tibia  with  its  lower  half  naked  ;  toes  rather  short  *  *  *  Entire  upper 
parts  variegated  with  brownish-black  and  pale  reddish,  the  former  disposed  in  ir- 
regular and  confluent  bands,  and  the  latter  in  spots  and  imperfect  bands  ;  in  many 
specimens  the  black  color  predominating  on  the  back,  and  the  pale  red  on  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts.  Under  parts  pale  rufous,  ivith  transverse  lines  of  brownish- 
black  on  breasts  and  sides  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillars  darker  rufous  *  *  * 
tail,  light  rufous,  with  transverse  bars  of  brownish-black.  Bill  pale  yellowish,  red 
at  iDase ;  brownish-black  at  end ;  legs  ashy  black.  Length  about  18  inches ;  bill  4  to 
6;  tarsus  8. "—B.  B.  of  N.  A. 

Habitat. — North  America ;  breeding  in  the  interior  (Missouri  region  and  north- 
ward), migrating  in  winter  southward  to  Central  America  and  Cuba. 

The  Marbled  Gkxlwit,  or  Marlin,  is  a  rare  and  irregrular  spring  and 
fall  migrant  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett  informs  me 
stragglers  are  occasionally  taken  in  Crawford  and  Erie  counties.  A  few 
specimens  have  also  been  captured  in  recent  years  in  Lancaster,  Phila- 
delphia and  Delaware  coimties. 

Note. — The  Hudsonian  Godwit  {Limosa  hcemastica  Linn.)  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  many  years  ago  near  Philadelphia  by  the  late  John 
Krider.  I  have  never  met  with  this  bird  in  Pennsylvania.  None  of  the 
naturalists  or  collectors  whose  lists  of  birds  of  Pennsylvania  are  before 
me  make  any  reference  to  it. 


Genus  TOTANITS  Bechstein. 
Totanus  melanoleucus  (Gmel.). 

Greater  Yellow-legs :  Oreater  Tell-tale ;  Oreater  Yellow-ehankH. 

Description  (Plate  81). 

Bill  long,  slender,  and  with  deep  grooves  in  front  of  nostrils ;  tibiro  mostly  bare  ;  the 
long  and  slender  leg^  are  yellow  ;  bill  and  claws  black  ;  iris  brown  ;  tlie  short  and 
rounded  tail  is  blackish  with  numerous  transverse  wliite  bars ;  upper  tail  coverts 
white  with  few  brownish  bars ;  upper  parts  generally  brownish-black  (ashy  on  back 
of  neck)  with  numerous  white  spots  or  edging  on  feathers  ;  chin,  upper  throat,  lower 
part  of  breast,  abdomen,  most  of  sides  and  under  tail  coverts  white  ;  lower  neck  in 
front  and  upper  breast  grayish-brown,  with  many  dusky  streaks.  Lengtli,  bill  to 
end  of  tail  about  14  inches ;  extent  about  25  ;  bill  about  2{  inches,  never  under  2. 

Habitat. — America  in  general,  breeding  in  the  cold  temperate  and  subarctic  por- 
tions of  North  America,  and  migrating  soutli  to  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres. 


Bed-beaded  Woodpeoier, 
1  Hals;  1.  t$mt>e;  3.  Toiae. 
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Common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  but  more  nmnerons  in  the  &dl — 
from  last  of  August  to  middle  of  October — than  in  spring.  At  Lake 
Erie  this  species  is  often  seen  in  small  flocks,  but  in  other  x>art8  of  the 
state  it  is  mostly  found  singly  or  in  pairs,  inhabiting  the  same  localities 
as  the  Lesser  Tell-tale.  The  Greater  Yellow-legs  feeds  sometimes,  it  is 
said,  on  small  fish.  A  dozen  or  more  of  these  birds  which  I  have  ex- 
amined had  in  their  stomach  chiefly  different  kinds  of  insects,  worms 
and  small  particles  of  shells. 


TotanoB  flavipes  (Ghbl.). 

Yellow-legs;  liesaer  Tell-tale ;  Tellow-ehankfl. 

Dbsobiption. 

This  bird  is  a  miniature  of  Uie  Oreater  Yellow-legs ;  colors  tbesama  Length  about 
10  or  11  inches ;  extent  about  19  or  21 ;  bill  never  two  inches  long,  and  in  three  birds 
before  me  the  bills  average  a  trifle  less  than  one  and  one-half  inches. 

^Ta&ita^.— America  in  general,  breeding  in  the  cold  temperate  and  subsrotio 
districts,  and  migrating  south  in  winter-to  southern  South  America.  Less  oommon 
in  the  western  than  the  eastern  province  of  North  America. 

The  Yellow-legs,  commonly  known  along  the  sea-shore  as  "Little 
Yellow-leg-Tell-tale,"  is  quite  frequently  found  in  Pennsylyania  during 
migrations.  Although  often  seen  in  spring,  it  is  most  numerous  during 
the  last  of  August  and  in  September.  At  Erie  bay  this  bird,  also  the 
Greater  Yellow-legs,  is  quite  common  from  the  latter  part  of  August 
until,  some  seasons,  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  November.  It  is  gener- 
ally found  in  the  interior,  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  in  parties  of  five  or  six.  I  have  .often  foimd  them  about  ponds, 
pools,  and  muddy  fiats,  never  along  streams  of  running  water,  unless 
the  borders  of  such  streams  were  muddy  and  destitute  of  grasses  and 
other  vegetation.  Dr.  Ezra  Michener,  in  a  list  of  the  Chester  county 
birds,  published  in  1863,  says  this  species  is  a  "  frequent  summer  resi- 
dent." I  have  never  known  this  bird  to  occur  in  Chester  county  as  a 
summer  resident,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  ncyw  f oimd  in  Chester  county 
and  throughout  Pennsylvania  only  as  a  spring  and  autumnal  migrant 

The  food-materials  of  thirteen  of  these  birds  examined  by  the  writer 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


No. 

1 

DATE. 

Locality. 

FOOn-MATBRIAI^. 

I 

April  30.  1879, 

Chester  county.  l*u 

Chester  county.  Fa 

Assomack  county.  Va 

Assomack  county.  Va 

Assomack  county.  Va.,    .... 

Brlgantlne,  N.  J 

Brlgantlne,  N.  J 

Brlgantlne.  N.  J 

Chester  county.  Pu 

Chester  county.  l*a 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Insects.  chleUy  beetles. 

2 

May     7.  1879 

Aug.  27.  1879 

Small  *  *  worms. " 
Insects. 

4 

5 

ii 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Aug.  27.  1879 

Auk.  27.  1879 

Sept.    -.  1882 

Sept.  -.  1882 

8opt.  — .  1882 

Auk.  30.  1882 

Oct.    10.  1880 

Oct.    10.  1880 

Oct.    10.  1880 

Oct.    10.  1880 

Insects. 

Insects. 

Hmall  ' '  worm*. " 

Small  ••  worms.  •• 

Beetles. 

Insects. 

Beetles  and  *  *  wormn. " 

Insects  and  fragments  of  shells. 

Insects.    . 

Insects 
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Totanos  solitarius  (Wils.). 

Solltarj  Sandpiper. 

Desobiption  (^PlaUlO). 

Bill  long,  straight,  slender ;  maxilla  with  deep  grooves  in  front  of  nostrils ;  slender 
legs  and  toes  ;  basal  webs,  but  that  between  outer  and  middle  toes  much  the  largest ; 
tail  rounded  and  barred  with  white  and  blackish ;  bill  blackish ;  legs  greenish ; 
eyes  brown. 

Adully  in  «prtn^.— Upper  parts  dark-brown,  with  faint  tinge  of  olive ;  top  of  liead, 
and  back  of  neck  streaked  with  white,  rest  of  upper  plumage  spotted  with  white ;  chin, 
lower  breast,  most  of  sides,  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  front  of  neck 
white  with  numerous  dusky  streaks ;  primaries  blackish  above,  paler  below ;  lining 
of  wings  and  axillars  with  dusky  and  white  bars.  Old  birds  in  the  fall  and  the 
young  are  very  similar  to  the  adult  in  spring  but  are  duller  in  color ;  the  top  of  head, 
hind  neck  and  most  of  sides  of  the  latter  grayish-brown  with  few  or  no  faint  dusky 
streaks ;  chin  and  upper  throat  white ;  front  of  neck  grayish-bro^n  and  white  with 
indistinct  dusky  streaks.  Length  8  to  9  inches ;  extent  15  to  17  ;  bill  1^  inches  or  a 
little  less. 

Habitat, — North  America,  breeding  occasionally  in  the  northern  United  States, 
more  commonly  northward,  and  migrating  southward  as  far  as  Brazil  and  Peru. 

Ciommon  spring  and  fall  migrant.  Breeds  occasionally  in  a  few 
localities.  The  Solitary  Sandpiper,  unlike  other  of  the  sandpipers 
occurring  in  this  region,  appears  to  have  a  special  fondness  for  stagnant 
pools  in  and  about  the  woods.  During  its  spring  and  fall  passage 
through  Pennsylvania  it  is  common,  frequenting,  generally,  the  muddy 
borders  of  ponds,  pools  and  sloughs.  This  species  seldom  arrives  in 
this  state  before  April  26.  About  the  first  week  in  May  you  find  them 
singly,  in  pairs,  and  occasionally  in  flocks,  numbering  sometimes  as 
many  as  eight  or  even  twelve  individuals.  In  Wilson's  Ornithology, 
the  following  mention  is  made  of  the  species :  "  I  have  made  many 
long  and  close  searches  for  the  nest  of  this  bird  without  success.  They 
regularly  breed  on  Pocono  mountain,  between  Easton  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
in  Pennsylvania,  arriving  there  early  in  May  and  departing  in  Septem- 
ber." In  Ciunberland  county  the  Messrs.  Baird  record  it  as  a  native. 
Wilson  also  states  that  these  birds  inhabit  the  watery  solitudes  of  our 
highest  mountains  during  the  summer  from  Kentucky  to  New  York, 
but  are  nowhere  numerous,  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  being  seen 
together.  Dr.  Coues  has  found  "  young  birds  in  July  in  northern  Dakota, 
about  the  pools  of  Turtle  mountain."  The  same  ^vTiter  also  states  that  "  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  nearly  correspondent  latitudes  in  the 
west,  I  have  shot  birds  in  August  so  young  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  they  were  bred  in  the  vicinity."  I  have  never  seen  a  Solitary 
Sandpiper  in  Pennsylvania  in  June  or  July,  but  that  it  breeds  sparingly, 
and  in  several  localities,  there  is  no  doubt.  Mi*.  George  B.  Sennett,  of 
Erie,  has  several  times  met  with  this  species  in  midsummer  about  streams 
running  through  woods,  in  the  vicinity  of  Meadville,  Crawford  county ; 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  a  taxidermist  residing  at  Meadville,  says  it 
is  occasionally  found  in  that  neighborhood  as  a  native.     Prof.  H.  Justin 
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Boddy,  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  writiimr  (letter)  of  this  species  in  Peny 
comity,  says:  "  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1884, 1  shot  an  adnlt  male 
Solitary  Sandpiper.  There  were  a  pair  of  them  in  a  swamp,  and  from 
their  actions  they  were  nesting.  1 4ovoted  a  good  bit  of  time  in  search- 
ing for  their  nest  but  could  not  find  it  I  have  no  doubt,  howeyer,  as  to 
their  breeding."  Dr.  Treichler,  of  Lancaster  county,  mentions  it  as  an. 
irregular  breeder;  he  has  found  young  about  half  grown  in  the  Oone- 
wago  meadows  early  in  July.  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  of  BenoYO,  states 
that  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  breeds  in  Glinton,  Union  and  Northumber- 
land counties.  Prof.  A.  Eock,  of  Williamsport,  tells  me  that  he  is  quite 
positive  that  this  bird  sometimes  breeds  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Lycoming  county.  Although  the  bird  is  common,  very  little  is  known 
concerning  its  nest  or  eggs.  Prol  Bobert  Bidgway  "^  says,  "Egg  (iden- 
tification doubtful,  but  probably  correct)  1.82  by  .90,  dull  light-bu£^, 
thickly  spotted  and  clouded  with  rich  madder-brown  and  purplish-gray.'' 
Mr.  Oliver  Davie  (Nests  and  Eggs  of  N,  A.  Birds»  ikitd  edilum),  says : 
"Li  the  last  edition  of  this  work  I  mentioned  an  egg  supposed  to  belong 
to  this  species,  which  I  took  in  an  open  field  bordering  the  Scioto  river, 
near  0)lumbu8,  Ohio,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1887.  *  *  *  *  The 
egg  was  of  a  pointed  oval  shape,  and  not  nearly  so  pyrif orm  as  are  the 
eggs  of  most  of  this  family,  size  1.26  by  .88,  smaller  than  the  eggs  of  the 
Spotted  Sandpiper.  The  ground  was  day-color  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
thickly  marked  with  reddish  and  blackish-brown.  The  nest  was  on  the 
ground  in  as  exposed  a  locality  as  is  ever  frequented  by  this  bird.  It 
contained  two  eggs,  both  far  advanced  in  incubation,  only  one  of  which 
was  preserved." 

According  to  Audubon,  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  is  expert  in  catching 
insects  on  the  wing,  "  especially  the  smaUer  kinds  of  dragon-flies,  which 
it  chases  from  the  sticks  on  which  they  alight,  and  generally  seize  before 
they  have  flown  across  the  little  ponds  which  are  the  favorite  places  of 
resort  of  this  species.  I  have  found  their  stomachs  filled  with  aquatic 
insects,  caterpillars  of  various  kinds,  and  black  spiders  of  considerable 


size. 


»> 


The  food  materials  of  eleven  birds  examined  by  the  writer  are  given 
below: 


No. 

DATS. 

IjOCALITY. 

FOOD-M  ATXRIA  L.8. 

1 

May    5.  1880 

May    H.  IbSO 

May    U,  1880 

May    7.  1882 

May    7.  1882 

Sept.21.  \m^ 

Oct.     6.  1883 

Oct.  20.  188« 

May  11.  1884 

May  11.  1884 

May  11,  1884 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Small  shells. 

•» 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Vegetable  matter. 

» 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Small  "worms.*' 

4 
5 

r. 

7 

8 

n 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Schuylkill  county.  Pn 

Chester  county.  Pa 

*  'Worms  "  and  beetles. 

'  'Worms  •'  and  beetles. 

Beetles 

"Worms." 

Insects. 

Beetles  and  eartb-worm 

10 

11 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Dii>terous  Insects. 
Small  *  *  worms. " 

*  Manual  of  North  American  BirdM.  paKe  KKi. 
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Genus  SYMFHEMIA  Rafinbsqub. 
Syxnphexnia  Bexnipalxnata  (Gmel.). 

WUIet, 

Desobiption. 

Size  large,  bill  long,  thick  and  grooved  to  middle ;  leg^  stout  and  long ;  lower  half 
of  tibiae  bare  ;  toes  short  and  stout  with  marginal  membranes  a^d  basal  webs  con- 
necting inner  and  outer  with  the  middle  toes ;  tail  feathers  nearly  even.  This  spe- 
cies varies  more  or  less  with  age  and  season.  Three  specimens,  male  and  females, 
(taken  in  August),  before  me  have  bluish  black  legs,  blackish  bills,  the  latter  2,\  and 
2^  inches  long.  Upper  parts  brownish-gray,  darkest  on  head  and  back,  streaked 
with  dusky,  and  many  of  the  feathers  with  whitish  edges  ;  back  of  neck  ashy-gray  ; 
foreneck,  the  sides  and  portion  of  breast  g^yish,  with  dusky  streaks  or  spots  ;  chin 
upper  part  of  throat,  breast,  except  on  sides,  belly  and  crissum  white  ;  axillars, 
lining  of  wings,  primary  coverts  and  ends  of  primaries  black ;  most  of  the  upper 
tail-coverts,  most  of  the  secondaries  and  a  large  space  on  primaries,  white  ;  tail  ashy- 
white  with  fine  dusky  markings.     Length  about  16  inches  ;  extent  about  28. 

Habitat, — Temperate  North  America,  south  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

Bare  and  irregular  spring  and  fall  migrant  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  when  observed  here  is,  usually,  seen  late  in  August.  Mr.  Sennett, 
and  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Erie  city,  have  never  known  the  Willet 
to  visit  that  locality ;  and  none  of  the  naturalists  and  collectors,  whose 
reports  are  before  me,  have  observed  this  species  in  any  of  the  central, 
northern  or  western  coimties  of  the  stat-e.  I  have  two  specimens,  one 
taken  in  Delaware  county  (August,  1885),  the  other  was  killed  by  flying 
against  a  telegraph  wire  along  the  Brandywine,  in  Chester  county 
(August,  1887).  Dr.  Detwiller,  of  Bethlehem,  has  secured  specimens 
(mostly  "  after  severe  fall  equinoctial  storms  "  about  the  Delaware  and 
Lehigh  rivers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Buller,  Lancaster  county,  says :  "  The  Wil- 
let has,  occasionally,  been  killed  on  the  gravel  bars  along  the  Susque- 
hanna river ;  the  last  one,  to  my  knowledge,  was  captured  in  the  autumn 
of  1878." 

The  Willet  subsists,  mainly,  according  to  diiferent  writers,  cm  worms, 
various  aquatic  insects,  small  crabs,  minute  shell  fish,  small  shells,  etc. 


Obnus  BARTRAMIA  Lesson. 
Bartramia  longricauda  (Bechst.). 

Bartraniian  Sandpiper ;  Grass  Plover;  Field  Plover:  Upland  Piover. 

Description  {Plate  68). 

Bill  about  as  long  as  head  and  nearly  straight ;  upper  mandible  with  long  grooves 

on  sides  in  front  of  nostrils;  neck,  legs  and  tail  long  ;  lower  part  of  tibito   naked  ; 

legs  rather  slender  ;  toes,  especially  the  hind  one,  rather  long  and  slender,  outer  toe 

and  middle  joined  by  small  basal  web  ;  sexes  alike  ;  no  marked  seasonal  changes  in 

plumage.     Upper  parts  mostly  brownish-black,  most  of  the  feathers  with  tawny  and 

whitish  edgings ;  top  of  head  and  back  darkest ;  crown  divided  by  a  narrow  buff 
line ;  lower  part  of  back  and  rump  plain  brownish-black  ;  chin  and  upper  throat 

white;  neck  and  breast  faint  yellowish  or  whitish  with  numerous  streaks  and  spots 

of  dusky  ;  lower  part  of  breast,  abdomen  and  crissum  white  ;  axillars  and  lining  of 

wings,  barred  with  black  and  white  ;  wing  quills  black  and  brown,  with  white  bars 

on  inner  webs :  middle  tail  feathers  darkest,  others  pale-buff  with  bars,  spots  or 


FUeker. 
I  Male;  2.  Female. 


•  • 
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stripes  of  white  and  black  ;  tip  and  top  of  bill  blaokiah,  rest  yellowish ;  legs  yel- 
low ;  eyes  brown  ;  length  about  12|  Inches ;  extent  about  28. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America,  north  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Alaska,  breeding 
throughout  its  North  American  range ;  migrating  in  winter  southward  as  fkr  even 
as  southern  South  America.    Occasional  in  Europe. 

This  bird,  known  to  sportsmen  as  the  Field  or  Grass  Plover,  is 
a  common  migrant  and  summer  resident  in  Pennqrlvania  from  about 
the  20th  of  April  until  September.  This  species  resides  during  the 
breeding  season  in  grass  fields  and  highlands.  In  this  particular  it 
differs  from  others  of  its  family.  Often  in  the  summer  these  birds  alight 
on  fences  along  the  roadside,  in  trees,  etc.,  and  raise  their  long  wings  to 
their  full  extent.  When  breeding  these  birds  are  found  singly  or  in 
pairs,  and  they  are  then  quite  unsuspicious,  often  allowing  a  very  near 
approach  before  they  take  to  wing  or  run  off  and  hide  in  the  grass,  buir 
in  the  late  summer  when  assembled  in  flocks  they  become  exceedingly 
shy  and  diflicult  of  approach.  Many  gunners  who  shoot  evexy  season,  in 
August,  large  numbers  of  these  delicious  game  birds»  generally  go  on 
horseback  or  in  wagons  in  order  to  get  within  easy  range  of  their  fleet- 
footed,  swift-winged  and  wary  game.  Nests  on  the  ground,  the  spotted 
eggs,  three  to  four,  measure  a  little  over  1\  inches  long  by  a  trifle  more 
than  1^  inches  broad.  Its  ordinary  note  is  a  rather  loud  yet  soft  and  pleas- 
ing whistle,  but  when  breeding  it  frequently  utters  a  loud,  prolonged  and 
tremulous  piercing  scream,  which,  when  heard  at  considerable  distance, 
sounds  very  much  like  the  sudden  cry  of  a  child  in  great  distresa  Late 
in  July  and  in  August,  or  when  the  young  are  amply  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  the  plovers  collect  in  flocks  of  six,  eight  a  dozen,  or  twenty, 
and  sometimes  many  more,  and  frequent  grass  fields  and  meadows, 
particularly  where  grasshoppers,  which  are  one  of  their  favorite  articles 
of  food,  ar(^  abundant. 

By  the  last  of  September  but  few^  of  the  species  are  found  in  the  in- 
terior, as  they  appear  to  soon  leave  the  breeding  grounds  and  migrate 
towards  the  seacoast  and  large  tide  rivers. 

In  addition  to  feeding  on  different  forms  of  insect-life,  especially  beetles 
and  grasshoppers,  the  plover  often  eats  various  kinds  of  berries  and  seeds. 
Fourteen  of  these  birds,  wliich  I  have  examined,  were  found  to  have  fed 
on  the  following -named  insects,  etc. : 


No. 

DATK. 

Locality  . 

wnilstown.  Pa..     .  . 
Wlllititown.  Pa..     .  . 
WiUiHtown.  Pa..     .  . 



KOOI>-MATBRIAIiM. 

1 

.luly  — .  1871» 

Beetles.  * 

2 

.luly      ,  187'.» 

.luly  -  .  1879 

June  «.  1880 

.luno  «!.  1880 

Sept.  I.*).  1880 

Sept.l.^  1S80 

Auk.  20.  1883 

\u\l.  20.  1883 

Auk.  20.  \>m 

Auk.  20.  188.$ 

Auk.  14    1884 

Auk.  14.  1884 

Auk.  14,  1884 

Various  iDsevUi.* 
GrasnhoDDers.  * 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Honeybrook.  Pa..  .  . 
Honeybrook,  Pa..   .  . 
Philadelphia  Market. 
Philadelphia  Market, 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
ChcMter county,  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa., 
Cheater  county.  Pa.. 
ChoMter county.  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa. . 
Chenter  county.  Pa.. 

Ph.  .' 
Pa.. 

Beetles. 

Beetles. 

Small  ••woruii'.'" 

Beetles. 

Grasshoppers  and  siuall  seeds. 

Grasshoppers. 

Grasshoppers. 

Grasshoppers  and  fragments  of  lHH*tles. 

Grasshoppers. 

Dipterous  Insects. 

Small  seeds  and  RranshopperH. 

*  Young  birds. 
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_  * 

OiNUS  AOTITIS  Ilugsb. 
AotitUi  maoularia  (Lpm.)- 

Spotted  ftandpiper ;  Ttlt-up. 

Dbbobiption    (PfcU«  SI), 

Bill  stimight,  slender  and  a  little  longer  than  head ;  mandibles  grooved ;  lower 
third  of  tlMflB  bare ;  legs  rather  long ;  toes  long,  the  outer  and  middle  have  basal 
webu    Sice  small ;  sexes  alike ;  adnlts  in  winter  and  young  very  similar. 

Jldu2<.— Length  about  7|  inches ;  extent  about  13| ;  bill  pale  yellow,  with  black 
tip ;  eyes  brown ;  legs  pale  flesh  odor.  Upper  parts  grayish  or  brownish  olive  with 
greenish  or  bronay  lustre  and  irregular  spots,  streaks,  and  lines  of  blackish ;  white 
streak  over  eye ;  lower  parts  white  with  numerous  rounded  black  spots.  The  young 
and  adults  in  winter  have  lees  metallic  lustre  on  upper  narts,  and  under  parts  are 
white  or  nearly  white. 

ff<Mtai, — ^North  and  South  America,  south  to  BraziL  Breeds  throughout  tem- 
perate North  America.    Occasional  in  Europe. 

i 

The  Tilt-up.  as  this  sandpiper  is  xmiversally  known  in  this  section, 
arriYes  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April,  sometimes  even  earlier. 
It  is  common  and  indigenous.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  a 
grass  field,  sometimes  in  a  grain  field,  or  on  the  sandy  bank  near  streams 
and  ponds,  along  which  these  birds  are  commonly  found  industriously 
seeking  their  hidden  prey.  The  creamy  or  buff  colored  eggs,  from  two 
to  five  in  nimiber,  are  spotted  and  blotched  with  different  shades  of 
brown  and  black.  This  bird,  like  other  of  the  waders,  places  its  ^gs 
in  the  nest  with  the  small  ends  together.  Wilson  very  properly  says : 
"  This  species  is  as  remarkable  for  perpetually  wagging  the  tail  as  some 
others  are  for  nodding  the  head ;  for,  whether  running  on  the  gioimd, 
or  on  fences,  along  the  rails,  or  in  the  water,  this  motion  seems  continual ; 
even  the  youn^.  soon  after  they  are  freed  from  the  shell,  run  about  con- 
stantly wagging  the  tail."  When  you  approach  the  eggs  or  young  *iic 
old*  birds  manifest  great  concern.  They  flutter  along  the  groimd  as  if 
injured,  and  should  you  follow  and  attempt  to  catch  them  they  will  lead 
you  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  treasures  before  flying  off. 
Wilson  mentions  the  following  instance,  which  shows  the  great  solici- 
tude which  the  female  has  for  her  young :  "  My  venerable  friend,  Mr. 
William  Barton,  informs  me  that  he  saw  one  of  these  birds  defend  her 
young  for  a  considerable  time  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  a  ground- 
squirrel.  The  scene  of  action  was  on  the  river  shore.  The  parent  had 
thrown  herself,  with  her  two  yoimg  behind  her,  between  them  and  the 
land,  and  at  every  attempt  of  the  squirrel  to  seize  them  by  a  circuitous 
sweep,  raised  both  her  wings  in  an  almost  perpendicular  position,  as- 
suming the  most  formidable  appearance  she  was  capable  of,  and  rushed 
forwards  on  the  squirrel,  who,  intimidated  by  her  boldness  and  manner, 
instantly  retreated ;  but  presently  returning,  was  met,  as  before,  in  front 
and  on  flank  by  the  daring  and  affectionate  bird,  who,  with  her  wings 
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and  whole  plumage  bristling  up,  seemed  swelled  to  twice  her  nsoal  size. 
The  young  crowded  together  behind  her,  apparently  sensible  of  their 
periloos  situation,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  as  she  advanced  or 
retreated.  This  interesting  scene  lasted  for  at  least  ten  minutes ;  the 
strength  of  the  poor  parent  began  evidently  to  flag,  and  the  attacks  of 
the  squirrel  became  more  daring  and  frequent,  when  my  good  friend, 
like  one  of  those  celestial  agents  who,  in  Homer's  time,  so  often  dedded 
the  palm  of  victory,  stepped  forward  from  his  retreat,  drove  the  assail- 
ant back  to  his  hole,  and  rescued  the  innocent  from  destruction.'*  To 
escape  capture  when  wounded  the  Tiltmp  will  resort  to  many  devices. 
One  day  when  out  shooting  along  Beaver  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Bnn- 
dywine,  about  two  miles  from  West  Ghester,  I  crippled  one  of  these 
birds ;  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  ran  rapidly  to  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
which  at  this  point  was  probably  ten  feet  wida  The  water  was  about  a 
foot  deep,  perfectly  clear,  and,  except  on  one  side  for  about  eighteen 
inches,  was  dammed  back  and  remained  quite  motionless.  I  approached 
the  bird,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  plunged  into  the  water  and  went 
down  to  the  sandy  bottom  like  a  stone.  It  ran  on  the  bottom  seemingly 
without  any  difficulty,  and  even  through  the  swiftly  running  water  along 
the  edge,  came  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  and  thrust  its  head 
into  some  long  grass,  but  kept  its  body  submerged.  The  bird  repeated 
this  performance  three  times  before  I  secured  it  The  Tilt-up  isnot  gre- 
garious. 

The  Spotted  Sandpiper  is  also  known  by  many  as  Peet-weet,  a  name 
given  in  imitation  of  its  rather  shrill  cry.  This  species  feeds  almost  ex- 
clusively on  insects,  such  as  beetles,  flies,  grasshoppers,  larvsB,  worms,  etc. 

Genus  NUMBNinS  Brisson. 
Niunenius  longiroBtris    Wilson. 

libng^biUed  Curlew;  Sickle-bill. 

Dbsobiption. 

**  The  largest  American  species  of  this  genus ;  bill  very  long,  maoli  carved ;  upper 
mandible  longer  than  the  under,  somewhat  knobbed  at  the  tip ;  wing  rather  long ; 
legs  moderate ;  toes  united  at  base ;  entire  upper  pftrta  pale-rufous,  tinged  with  ashy ; 
every  feather  with  transverse  and  confluent  bands  of  brownish-black,  most  numerous 
and  predominating  on  the  back  and  scapulars ;  secondary  quills,  under  wing-coverts, 
and  axillaries,  bright  rufous ;  primaries  with  their  outer  webs  brownish-black,  and 
their  inner  webs  rufous,  with  transverse  bands  of  black ;  under  parts  pale-rufousi 
with  longitudinal  lines  of  black  on  the  neck  and  sides ;  tail  rufous,  tinged  with  ashy, 
transversely  barred  with  brownish-black  ;  bill  brownish-black  ;  base  of  under  man- 
dible reddish-yellow ;  legs  bluish-brown ;  specimens  vary  to  some  extent  in  the 
Hhade  of  the  rufous  color  of  the  plumage,  and  very  much  in  the  length  of  the  bill ; 
the  rufous  color  is  probably  more  distinct  in  the  young.  Length  about  25  inches 
(extent  about  38)  ;  tail  4  ;  bill  5  to  8  ;  tarsus  2|  inches."— B.  B.  of  X.  A, 

If a6i7a^.— Temperate  North  America,  migrating  south  to  Guatemala  and  the  West 
Indies.  Breeds  in  the  South  Atlantic  states,  and  in  the  interior,  through  most  of  its 
North  Auiericau  range. 
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I  have  never  met  with  the  Long-billed  Curlew  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  occurs  only  as  a  rare  and  irregular  migrant,  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
The  late  Judge  Libhart,  in  his  report,  mentions  this  species  as  a  rare 
visitor  in  Lancaster  county.  Mr.  D.  F.  Keller,  of  Reading,  says  it  has 
been  taken  in  Berks  county,  and  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Oillin,  of  Ambler,  has 
observed  it  as  an  occasional  visitor  in  Montgomery  county.  Dr.  Coues 
{Birds  of  the  Northwest)  says :  "  Unlike  our  other  two  species  of  curlew, 
the  Long-billed  is  perfectly  .at  home  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
rearing  its  young  even  down  on  our  southern  border.  Its  northern 
range  is  restricted,  apparently,  by  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  as 
intimated  by  Bichardson,  and  the  length  of  the  British  Provinces  ad- 
joining the  United  States.  I  was,  however,  assured  of  its  occurrence  in 
Labrador,  though  I  did  not  see  it  myself.  Li  New  England  it  appears 
to  be  rather  uncommon,  according  to  all  accounts.  *  *  *  j  found  it 
resident  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  it  imdoubtedly  breeds.  I 
found  it  breeding  with  Gkxlwits  and  Bartramian  Tattlers  on  the  prairies 
of  Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakota,  and  likewise  observed  it  in  June,  ap- 
parently breeding,  in  New  Mexico,  near  Fort  Wingate,  just  west  of  the 
Bio  Grande.  *  *  *  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
water,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  seen  on  extensive  dry  plains,  where 
it  feeds  on  various  molluscs,  insects  and  berries,  which  it  deftly  secures 
with  its  extraordinarily  long  bill.  The  length  and  curv  e  of  this  member, 
gives  the  bird  a  singular  and  unmistakable  appearance,  either  in  flight 
or  when  gathering  its  food.     Its  voice  is  sonorous  and  not  at  all  musical." 

NmneniuB  borealis  (Forst.). 

E^skitno  Curlew ;  Dou^h-bird. 

Dkscription. 

**  Murh  sniHllor  than  the  preceding ;  bill  rather  longer  than  the  head,  .slender  ;  wings 
long ;  tail  short ;  logs  moderate  ;  entire  upper  parts  brownish-l^lack,  spotted  with 
dull  yellowish-rufous;  <juills  brownish-black,  uniform  on  both  webs,  without  bars 
cm  either  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  light-rufous,  with  transverse  stripes  of 
brownish-black  ;  under  parts  dull-white,  tinged  with  rufous,  with  longitudinal 
narrow  stripes  of  brownish-black  on  the  net^k  and  breast,  and  transverse  stripes  of 
the  same  on  the  sides  and  under  tail-covorts  ;  tail  ashy-brown,  with  transverse  bands 
of  brownish-black  ;  bill  brownish-black  ;  baseof  under  mandible  yellow  ;  legs  green- 
ish-brown ;  iris  dark-brown.  Length  about  13^  inches  ;  (extent  about  28)  ;  bill  2\  Ut 
2\  ;  tarsus  IJ."— /?.  B.  of  N.  A. 

Habitat. — Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  migrate  south  to  South  America. 

Rare  spring  and  fall  migrant.  A  few  of  these  birds  are  seen  every 
year  about  the  shores  of  Erie  bay,  where,  in  October,  1889,  two  were  shot 
by  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Erie  city. 
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Familt  OHABADBIIDiE.    Plovkbs. 

THE  PLOVERS. 

About  a  dozen  species  and  two  or  three  yarieties  of  this  larg^  and  important  family, 
containing,  it  is  said,  nearly  a  hundred  species  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  recorded 
as  occurring  in  NorUi  America.  In  the  eastern  United  States  six  species  are  of  regu- 
lar occurrence.  One — the  Killdeers — breeds  in  Pennsylvania;  the  others  which 
visit  here,  are  found  only  as  migrants  in  the  spring  and  falL  Species  wliich 
occur  in  this  state  A*eqaent  mostly  the  gravelly  and  sandy  shores  of  rivers,  large 
creeks  and  lalLOs,  or  the  muddy  banlcs  of  ponds ;  some,  however,  are  often  observed 
about  plowed  grounds,  and  in  grass  or  stubble  fields  quite  remote  from  water. 
They  feed  largely  on  an  animal  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
**  worms,'*  larvsB,  fresh-water  shells,  etc  ;  and  some,  also,  occasionally,  eat  small 
seeds  and  berries.  At  times,  other  than  when  breeding.  Plovers  are  greganous,  and 
are  often  found,  during  migrations,  in  company  with  different  species  of  the  Shore 
Birds.  These  birds  are  strong  and  swift  flyera  They  run  with  great  rapidity  and 
when  migrating  some  often  fly  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  Killdeers,  and  per- 
haps all,  migrate  at  night  The  spotted  and  pyriform  eggs,  usually  four  in  number, 
are  placed  in  a  rude  nest,  or,  commonly,  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  bare  ground. 
The  eggs,  like  those  of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  lay  in  the  nests  with  the  small  or 
pointed  ends  together.  Plovers  have  rather  heavy  and  plump  bodies,  large,  rouiided 
heads,  short,  thick  necks,  and  only  three  toes,  except  in  squatarolcty  which  has  a 
very  small  rudimentary  hind  toe.  The  legs  and  toes  are  rather  short  and  stout ;  the 
toes  have  basal  webs.  The  bill,  somewhat  like  tliat  of  a  pigeon's  in  shape,  is  short 
and  stout  The  sexes  are  quite  similar,  but  the  changes  with  age  and  season  are 
very  marked. 


Obnus  CHARADBIUS  Linn^us. 
CharadriuB  squatarola  (Linn.). 

Black-bellied  Plover ;  Bail-head  Plover :  Whistling  Field  Plover. 

Description. 

Very  small,  but  distinct,  hind  toe. 

Adulty  breeding  dreaa. — (Rarely  seen  in  the  U.  S.)  ;  bill,  legs,  lores,  chin,  throat 
and  front  of  neck,  breast,  except  sides,  most  of  abdomen  and  axillars  black  ;  upper 
parts  spotted  with  blackish  and  whitish ;  forehead,  lino  over  eye«  sides  of  neck, 
sides  of  breast  tibise,  posterior  part  of  abdomen,  under  tail-coverts  and  some  of  upper 
tail-coverts  white. 

Adult8  and  vounfjf  /all, — Lower  parts  white,  but  axillars  blackish  ;  upper  parts 
blackish,  with  grayish  spots ;  legs  dull  bluish  ;  young  have  upper  parts  speckled 
with  pale  golden-yellow.  Specimens  are  often  taken  in  the  fall  with  single  or  large 
pHt<!hes  of  black  feathers  on  lower  parts.  Length  about  12  inches ;  extent  about  23 ; 
bill  about  1.10. 

Habitat. — Nearly  cosmopolitan,  but  chiefly  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  breed- 
ing far  north,  and  migrating  south  in  winter  ;  in  America  to  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
zil and  New  Grenada. 

Bather  rare  spring  and  fall  migrant ;  when  found  here  is  mostly  seen 
in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  oftener  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie 
than  elsewhere  in  the  state.  Generally  seen  singly,  in  pairs  or  small 
parties,  never,  according  to  my  observation,  in  large  flocks  like  the 
Golden  Plover.  T  have  taken  two  specimens  in  Chester  county ;  Dr. 
7  Birds. 
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DetwiUer  has  observed  this  species  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties 
as  a  rare  visitant,  and  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Oillin  reports  it  to  be  an  irregular 
migrant  in  Montgomery  county.  This  plover  has  also  been  noted 
either  as  a  straggler  or  irreg^ar  migrant  in  other  parts  of  the  state  by 
the  following  gentlemen :  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Clinton  coimty  ;  H.  A.  Ting- 
ley,  M.  D.,  Susquehanna  county ;  D.  F.  Keller,  Berks  county ;  George 
Spencer  Morris,'  Philadelphia  county  and  W.  H.  Buller,  Lancaster 
county.  The  Black-bellied  Plover  is  mentioned  by  Audubon,  Wilson 
and  other  writers  as  breeding  in  Pennsylvania.  It  does  not  now  breed 
in  this  state,  but  retires  to  the  dreary  Arctic  regions  to  rear  its  young. 
This  species  feeds  on  beetles,  grasshoppers,  worms,  etc. ;  also,  occa- 
sionally, on  different  kinds  of  seeds  and  berries. 


Charadritis  dominicus  Mull. 

American  Golden  Plover ;  Field  Plover  ;  Bull-head  Plover. 

Description  {Plate  8i). 

This  bird,  very  similar  to  C.  squatarola,  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  absence 
of  the  hind  toe  and  the  grayish  or  white  axillars ;  tho  dusky  or  blackish  upper  parts 
are  usually  more  brightly  spotted  with  golden-yellow. 

Habitat, — Arctic  America,  migrating  southward  throughout  North  and  South 
America  to  Patagonia 

The  Gk)lden  Plover  is  said  to  be  a  rather  common  and  reg^ar  migfrant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie,  especially  in  the  fall,  when,  frequently, 
large  numbers  of  these  birds  are  sjiot  in  the  meadows  and  fields  about 
Erie  city.  This  bird  is  foimd  generally  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
but  is  very  irregular  in  its  visitations,  except  in  the  region  about  the 
gteat  lake  to  the  north  of  Erie  county. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Golden  Plover  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  during 
the  spring  migrations,  and  as  an  autumnal  visitant  it  is  uncertain.  For 
several  consecutive  seasons  none  will  be  observed  in  certain  districts ; 
the  following  season,  however,  the  birds  will  be  found  abundantly  in 
these  same  districts.  The  largest  flight  of  Golden  Plovers  that  I  ever 
saw  in  this  section  (Chester  county)  was  iu  the  fall  of  1880,  when  flocks 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  were  quite  plentiful  about  the  plowed 
groimds  and  grass  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Chester.  Mr. 
Francis  Jacobs,  of  West  Chester,  informs  me  that  about  the  year  1860 
Bull-head*  Plovers  were  abundant  in  the  Great  Valley  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Chester,  where,  in  September,  they  came  in  flocks  of  hun- 
dreds and  literallv  covered  the  fields  where  wheat  had  been  sown.  "  In 
those  days  the  wheat  was  sown,  as  but  few  farmers  had  drills."  Mi\  Jacobs 
states  that  he  has  often  killed  fifteen  or  twenty  at  one  shot,  and,  m 
company  with  his  brother,  has  shot  two  hundred  or  more  in  one  day. 

*  The  name  Bull-head  ix  ginrn  to  both  the  Ooldrn  and  Black-belUeA  Ploiyern.     I  siippono  the  blrdi»  men- 
tioned by  uiy  friend  Mr.  Jacubr*  tu  have  btH»n  G(»ldfn  IMuvors  ( Charadrius  duminicus). 


1.  Night-Sawk.    2.  Wbip-poor-will. 

M&les, 
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These  birds  would  remain  about  two  weeks^  or  until  the  wheat  had 
sprouted.  They  subsisted  almost  exdusively  on  wheat  My  inf armant 
states  that  prior  to  1860,  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  these  birds  annually, 
in  the  fall,  made  these  visits,  and  that  he  had  always  been  told,  when  a 
boy,  that ''  Bull-heads"  were  abundant  every  year. 

Audubon  furnishes  the  following  information  of  thisspeoieB :  ^'While 
searching  for  food  on  the  sand  or  mud  bars  of  the  seashore  they  move 
in  a  direct  manner,  often  look  sideways  toward  the  gzound,  and  pick  up 
the  object  of  their  search  by  a  peculiar  bending  movement  of  the  body. 
They  are  frequently  observed  to  pat  the  moist  earth  with  their  feet  to 
force  worms  from  their  burrows.  In  autumn  they  betake  themselveB  to 
the  higher  grounds,  where  berries  as  well  as  insects  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  where  they  find  abundance  of  grasshoppers." 

Five  of  these  plovers  taken  in  September  and  October,  1880,  in  Obeo- 
ter  county,  had  fed  chiefly  on  grasshoppers  and  beetLes;  one  had  in  its 
stomach  a  few  small  brownish  seeds,  with  several  large  beetles,  and  an- 
other had  its  stomach  gorged  with  grasshoppers  with  which  were  a  few 
small  black-colored  worma 


Obnus  .SOIALinS  Bon. 
iBgialitlB  vocifera  (Linn.). 

Killdeer. 

DSSOBIPTION  (^Pl(U9  11). 

Upper  parts  grayish-brown;  rump  and  upper  tail-ooverts  brownish-ormng^or  nuty ; 
forehead  and  under  parts  white,  except  two  black  bands  aorosB  chest;  bill  black  ; 
iris  dark-brown ;  logs  grayish  or  dull  gp-eenish-yellow ;  eyelids  scarlet.  Leng^ 
about  9  or  10  inches :  extent  about  20  ;  tail  rounded  and  about  Z\  inches  long ;  bill  lees 
than  an  inch  long. 

Habitat. — Temperate  North  America,  migrating  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and 
central  and  northern  South  America. 

Beader,  I  am  sure  you  can  always  distinguish  this  bird  by  the  well- 
known  cry  which  gives  rise  to  its  common  name.  Should  you,  however, 
have  the  lifeless  body  of  one  of  these  birds,  you  can  without  any  diffi- 
culty distinguish  it  from  other  of  its  numerous  relatives  by  the  red  eye- 
lids and  long  legs.  In  addition  you  will  also  see  a  white  line,  with 
black  margin,  extending  over  the  bill,  between  the  eyes.  The  white 
feathers  of  the  throat  are  continuous,  with  a  conspicuous  and  immacu- 
late collar,  below  which  is  a  ring  of  black,  separated  by  a  streak  of  white 
from  w  band  of  black  across  the  breast. 

During  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  the  Kildeer  is  common  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  winter  it  is  quite  frequently 
observed,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state.  The  spotted 
pyriform  eggs,  usually  four  in  number,  are  placed  in  a  slight  hollow  in 
the  grouii  l,  oftentimes  near  a  hill  of  corn. 
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The  eggs,  small  at  one  end  and  quite  pointed,  measure  about  1.50 
inches  long  by  about  1.08  broad. 

"The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  earth-worms,  grasshoppers, 
crickets  and  coleopterous  insects,  as  well  as  small  Crustacea,  whether  of 
salt  or  fresh  water,  and  snails.  Now  and  then  they  may  be  seen  thrust- 
ing their  bills  mto  the  mud  in  search  of  some  other  food.  During 
autumn  they  run  about  the  old  fields  and  catch  an  insect  which  the  blue- 
bird has  been  watching  with  anxious  care  from  the  top  of  a  withering 
mullein  stalk.  They  run  briskly  after  the  plowman  to  pick  up  the 
worms  that  have  been  turned  out  of  their  burrows.  Now  standing  on  the 
grassy  meadow,  after  a  shower,  you  see  them  patting  the  moist  ground, 
to  force  out  its  inhabitants.  During  winter  you  meet  with  them  on 
elevated  ground,  or  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers ;  but  wherever  you 
observe  one  about  to  pick  up  its  food  you  clearly  see  its  body  moving  in 
a  see-saw  manner  on  the  joints  of  the  legs,  until  the  former  being  so 
placed  that  the  bill  can  reach  the  groimd,  the  object  is  seized,  and  the 
usual  horizontal  position  is  resumed." — Avdvbon. 

The  food-materials,  with  date  of  collection  and  locality,  of  eleven 
Killdeers  examined  by  the  writer,  are  given  below: 


No. 

DATK. 

Locality. 

Food-Materials. 

1 

April  10.  1879 

April  ao.  1879 

June  18.  1879 

Nov.  14.  1879 

May  15.  1880 

May  15.  1880 

Aug.  21.  1880 

Dec.  13.  1881 

July  31.  1883 

July   31.  1883 

Sept.  ao.  1884 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Snails  and  beetles. 

3 
3 

CheBter  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Barth- worms. 
Beetles. 

4 
5 
6 

Lancaster  county,  Pa 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Fragments  of  fresh  water  shellti. 

Earth-worms. 

Barth-worma  and  larvae. 

7 
8 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Grasnhoppers  and  small  seed;*. 
GrasshoDDers. 

9 
10 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Beetles  and  larvae. 
BeetleH. 

11 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Qrasshuppers  and  Heed^. 

iEgialitis  semipalmata  Bona?. 

Semipalmatcd  Plover ;  Rin/^-neck  ;  Ring  I»lovcp. 

Description. 

"Small ;  wings  long,  toes  connet;ted  at  base,  especially  the  outer  to  the  middle  too; 
forehead,  throat,  ring  around  nock  (behind)  and  entire  under  parts  while;  a  band 
of  deep  black  across  the  breast,  extending  around  the  back  of  neck  below  the  white 
ring.  Band  from  the  base  of  bill  under  the  eye,  and  wider  frontiil  hand  above  the 
white  band  blai'k  ;  upper  parts  ashy  brown  ;  quills  brownish-black  with  their  shafts 
white  in  a  middle  portion  ;  *  «  *  *  shorter  tertiarics  edged  with  white  ;  greater 
coverts  tipped  with  white  ;  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  ashy-brown,  with  a  wide  sub- 
terminal  band  of  brownish-black,  and  narrowly  tipped  with  white;  two  out<»r  tail- 
feathers  white,  others  intermediate,  like  the  middle,  but  widely  tipped  with  white ; 
bill  orange-yellow  at  base,  black  terminally  ;  legs  pale  flesh  color. 

^^Femalc  similar,  but  rather  lighter  colored. 

*»  Young  with  the  black  replaced  by  ashy-brown,  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts 
bordered  with  paler  (bill  almost  entirely  black).  Total  length  about?  inches  ;  (ex- 
tent about  16,)  bill  45.  to  .50;  tarsus  ,%,*—^,  ^.  and  li,  B.  of  N,  A, 
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/fa6t7a^— Arctic  and  subarctic  America,  migrating  south  througliout  tropical 
America,  as  far  as  Brazil  and  Peru. 

The  Semipalmated  Plover  is  a  rather  common  migrant  (especially  in 
the  fall)  about  the  lake  shore  and  bay,  in  Erie  county,  where  small  flocks 
often  in  company  with  Piping  Plovers  and  the  small  sandpipers,  are 
seen.  The  Bingneck,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  also  occurs  more  or  less 
frequently,  usually  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  in  small  flocks 
with  other  species,  particularly  during  the  fall  migrations  along  the 
shores  of  our  principal  rivers.  The  Bing  Plover  arrives  in  the  Erie 
region  early  in  May,  and  after  breeding  north  of  the  United  States, 
returns  again  in  August,  and  remains  until  late  in  September.  This 
little  plover  can  easily  be  recognized  from  the  next  by  the  extent  of  the 
web,  which  extends  to  the  second  joint  between  the  outer  and  middle 
toes.  This  species,  according  to  different  writers,  feeds  on  insects, 
worms,  small  Crustacea,  mollusca  and  the  eggs  of  fish  and  other  marine 
animals. 


.Sjgialitis  meloda  (Ord.). 

Pipinic  Plover. 

Dbsoription. 

**  About  the  size  of  JS,  aemipalmata ;  bill  short ;  strong. 

^^  Adult  male. — Forehead,  ring  around  back  of  neck,  and  entire  under  parts, white ; 
a  band  of  black  in  front  above  the  band  of  white ;  band  encircling?  the  neck  before 
and  behind,  but  usually  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  breast,  black,  immediately 
below  the  ring  of  white  on  the  neck  behind.  Head  above  and  upper  parts  of  body 
light  brownish  cinereous  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  lighter,  and  often  white ; 
quills  dark  brown,  with  a  large  portionof  their  inner  webs  and  shafts  white;  shorter 
primaries  with  a  large  portion  of  their  outer  webs  white ;  tail  at  base  white,  and  with 
the  outer  feathers  white  ;  middle  feathers  with  a  wide  sub-terminal  band  of  brown- 
ish-black, and  tipped  with  white.  Bill  orange  at  base,  tipped  with  black  ;  legs  orange 
yellow. 

*^  Female  similar  to  male,  but  with  the  dark  colors  brighter  and  less  in  extent 

**  Young. — No  black  band  in  front ;  collar  around  the  back  of  the  neck  ashy-brown.** 
— B.  B.  and  R.  B.  of  N.  A. 

Habitat. — Eastern  province  of  North  America,  breeding  from  the  coast  of  Virginia 
(at  least  formerly)  northward  ;  in  winter,  West  Indies. 

The  Piping  Plover,  an  abimdant  summer  resident  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  breeding,  it  is  said,  from  the  Carolinas  north- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawTence,  is  found  in  the  same  localities  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  its  near  relative,  the  Semipalmated  Plover.  During  migra- 
tions the  Piping  Plover,  so  called  because  of  rather  soft,  musical  and 
plaintive  note,  is  about  as  plentiful  in  the  Lake  Erie  region  as  the  Semi- 
palmated, but  elsewhere  in  our  state  it  appears  to  be  quite  a  rare  and 
irregular  visitor.  I  have  never  met  with  this  bird  in  any  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania except  at  Erie  bay.  The  late  Judge  Libhart  found  it  in  autunm 
along  the  Susquehanna,  in  Lancaster  coimty,  where  it  has,  also,  recently 
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been  observed  by  Dr.  Treichler,  of  Elizabethtown.  Stragglers  have 
been  taken  in  the  fall,  after  severe  storms  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  when 
feeding  along  the  shoals  and  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers, 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Northampton  county,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Neff 
has  found  it  in  Cumberland  county.  The  food  of  the  Piping  Plover  is 
similar  to  that  of  previously  mentioned  species. 


iEgialitis  wilsonla  (Ord.). 

Wilson's  Plover. 

Dbbcription. 

'*  Bill  large  and  stout,  longer  than  middle  toe. 

^^  Adult  male, — Frontal  crescent,  extending  back  on  each  side  of  the  crown  to  beyond 
the  eye,  ends  of  greater  wing-coverts,  shafts  of  primaries,  and  entire  lower  partsi 
pure  white ;  orescentric  patch  covering  fore  part  of  the  crown,  lores,  and  wide  band 
across  the  Jugulum,  black  ;  occiput  more  or  less  strongly  suffused  with  oceraceous, 
especially  laterally  and  posteriorly.  Upper  parts  (except  as  described)  unitorm 
brownish  gray,  the  remiges  (t.  e.  long  wing  feathers)  darker. 

^^  Adult  female, — Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  black  replaced  by  brownish  gpray,  the 

Jugular  collar  tinged  with  oceraceous.     (The  young  very  similar  to  female.)    Bill 

black ;  eyelids  grayish ;  iris  brown ;  legs  and  feet  pale  grayish  flesh  color.    Total 

length  about  7.75;  extent  16^00;  culmen  .80 ;  tarsus  1.25  ;  middle  toe  .75.'* — B,  B.  and 
M.  B,  of  N.  A, 

Habitat, — Coasts  of  North  and  South  America,  from  Long  Island  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia southward  to  Brazil  and  Peru,  including  the  West  Indies.  Casual  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

Wilson's  Plover  may  readily  be  recognized  from  either  of  the  two  spe- 
cies last  mentioned,  by  the  rather  large  head,  black,  large  and  heavy 
bill.  This  species  breeds  in  New  Jersey  and  along  the  seacoast  of  some, 
perhaps  all,  of  the  south  Atlantic  states,  where,  as  well  as  about  the 
coasts  of  the  gulf  states,  it  is  common,  often  being  found,  when  migrat- 
ing, in  small  flocks.  I  have  never  found  this  plover  in  Pennsylvania, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  seen  about  Lake  Erie  by  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett. 
The  late  Judge  Libhart,  in  his  ornithological  report  of  Lancaster  county, 
says  Wilson's  Plover  is  "  frequent  on  the  beach  (Susquehanna)  in  au- 
tumn." A  few  stragglers  have  been  captured  about  some  of  our  larger 
rivers  during  migrations,  and  reported  to  me  as  follows :  James  Galen 
and  Dr.  A.  C.  Treichler,  both  of  Lancaster  county ;  Hon.  Geraid  C. 
Brown,  York  county ;  W.  W.  Stoey,  Dauphin  county ;  Dr.  John  W.  Det- 
willer, Northampton  county,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  NeflF,  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
county.  Their  food  is  said  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  minute  shell- 
fish, worms  and  small  insects. 


Tyrant  Flycatcher,  or  King  ^d. 

1.  JEa/s;  2.  F$wil0. 
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Familt  APHBIZIDiE.  Turnstones,  Etc. 

Subfamily  ABENARIINJE.  TuBNSTONXg. 

THE  TURNSTONES. 

Two  species  of  this  subfamily,  the  common  Turnstone  and  the  Black  Turnstone, 
are  found  in  the  United  States.  They  breed  commonly  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
common  Turnstone  is  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast  during  migrations.  The  Black 
Turnstone  has  never  been  observed  on  the  Atlantic  side,  but  is  numerous  on  the 
Pacific  coast  **  from  the  Aleutian  Islands,  south  to  Monterey,  California."  The  name, 
Turnstone,  is  derived  from  its  curious  habit  of  turning  over  small  stones,  etc,  when 
scratching  for  food,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  different  forms  of  aquatic  insect- 
life.  Both  species,  it  is  stated,  nest  on  or  near  the  sea  beach,  and  deposit  their  eggs 
in  slight  depressions  in  the  sand  or  shingle.  The  eggs,  said  to  be  two  to  four  in 
number,  are  described  as  light  olive,  spotted  or  speckled  all  over  with  brown. 
Turnstones  are  rather  small-sized  birds,  but,  like  a  plover,  robust  in  form.  The  head 
is  small,  neck  short,  wings  long  and  pointed,  and  when  folded  reach  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  rather  short  and  very  slightly  rounded  tail.  Lower  part  of  tibise  naked;  legs 
short  and  stout;  four  toes,  hind  one  well  developed,  and  like  the  others  has  a  sharp 
pointed  and  curved  claw;  anterior  toes  have  no  basal  webs.  The  bill,  shorter  than 
the  head,  is  stout,  hard,  much  higher  than  wide,  and  tapers  to  a  sharp  point  Broad 
nasal  fossse  extend  about  half  the  length  of  maxilla.  The  sexes  are  alike,  but  they 
vary  considerably  with  age  and  season. 


Genus  ABENABIA  Brisson. 
Arenaria  interpres  (Linn.). 

Turnstone ;  Calico-Back ;  Calico-snipe,  etc 

Description  {Plate  82). 

Adult  in  spring. — Bill  black;  eyes  brown;  legs  orange  red;  throat  most  of  head 

above  (except  middle  of  crown,  which  is  streaked  with  black  and  reddish)  lower 

part  of  back,  some  upper  tail-coverts,  sides  under  surface  of  wings,  lower  part  of 

breast,  belly  and  under  tail-coverts,  white ;  upper  part  of  back  and  wings  varied 

with  black,  brown  and  ferruginous.    The  greater  wing.coverts  and  some  secondaries 

are  mostly  white;  upper  part  of  breast,  fore  neck,  broad  patches  under  eyes;  broad 

bars  on  sides  of  neclc,  black.    The  young  have  colors  much  duller  with  little  or  no 

black  or  bright  ferruginous.     Length  about  9^  inches;  extent  about  18^  ;  bill  little 

less  than  1  inch. 
Habitat. — Nearly  cosmopolitan.     In  America  from  Greenland  and  Alaska  to  the 

straights  of  Magellan;  more  or  less  common  in  the  interior  of  North  America  on  the 

shores  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  larger  rivers.     Breeds  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

Specimens  of  this  species  have  been  obtained  at  Erie  bay  by  Messrs. 
George  B.  Sennett  and  James  Thompson,  where  this  bird  occurs  much 
oftener  during:  migi-ations  than  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  seen  two  or  three  Turnstones  which  were  killed  in  the  fall,  after 
severe  storms,  in  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  counties.  This  species  has 
also  been  observed  about  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna  by  Senator 
Gerard  C.  Brown,  York  county,  W.  W.  Stoey,  Dauphin  county,  and  Dr. 
A.  C.  Treichler,  Lancaster  county. 
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Order  GALLINJI.   gallinaceous  birds. 

Suborder  PHASIANI.    Pheasants,  Quail,  Etc. 

Fakilt  TETRAONIDiE.    Qrousb,  Etc. 

THE  GROUSE  AND  QUAIL. 

Only  two  species  of  this  large  and  important  family,  containing  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  highly  prized  game  birds,  are  found  in  Pennsylvania.  These,  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  or  Pheasant,  and  the  Quail  or  Partridge,  are  reported  as  natives  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  commonwealth.  Fifty,  sixty  or  more  years  ago  the 
Prairie  Hen  (  Tympanuchua  americanua^  Reich. )  was,  it  is  stated,  rather  common  in 
certain  parts  of  the  state.  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Turn  bull*  writing,  in  1869,  of  the  Prairie 
Hen,  sayB :  *'  Now  very  rare.  A  few  are  still  met  with  in  Monroe  and  Northampton 
counties,  where  I  have  shot  the  species."  In  recent  years  unsuccessful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  to  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  naturalization,  the  Prairie 
Hen,  the  European  or  Migratory  Quail  {Coturniz  coturnixy  Linn.)  and  the  Califor- 
nia Partridge  {Callipepla  cali/ornicaf  Shaw).  The  Ruffed  Grouse,  an  inhabitant 
principally  of  woods  and  thickets,  is  most  numerous  in  the  mountainous  and  ele- 
vated districta  The  Quail,  or  Bob-white,  prefers  the  open  fields,  meadows  and 
pastures,  hence  is  most  plentiful  in  the  fertile  and  productive  agricultural  regions, 
especially  in  the  southeastern  and  some  of  the  southern  and  western  counties. 
Both  species  nest  commonly  on  the  ground,  and  lay  many  buff-colored  or  white 
eggB.  The  young,  covered  with  a  brownish  and  blackish  down,  are  able  to  run  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  shell,  and  they  possess  an  ability  to  hide  themselves 
under  fallen  leaves  or  in  scattered  grasses  and  weeds,  which  is  quite  remarkable. 
Both  species,  when  not  breeding,  are  found  generally  in  small  flocks  of  one  or  two 
fBimiliea.  The  Grouse  does  not  appear  to  be  migratory,  but  the  Quail  is  of  a  migra- 
tory disposition.  The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  epicures.  Large 
numbers  of  both  spoQies,  particularly  Grouse,  are  killed  annually  and  shipped  to 
the  markets.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  a  vegetable  diet,  viz.,  the  seeds  of  various 
weeds  and  grasses,  cereals,  berries,  wild  grapes,  and  other  small  fruits;  the  buds 
and  blossoms  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  tender  shoots  of  diflerent  small  plants,  etc, 
and  in  summer  they  also  devour  numerous  kinds  of  insecta  Pheasants  spend  most 
of  their  time  on  the  ground,  but  they  often  alight  in  trees  and  bushes  to  feed,  roost, 
or  to  escape  from  enemies.  Often  when  pursued  by  gunners  Grouse  secrete  them, 
selves  in  the  tops  of  high  trees,  particularly  hemlocks,  where  they  frequently  remain 
so  motionless  as  to  escape  the  keen  eye  of  the  most  experienced  hunter.  Some- 
times when  these  wily  birds  fly  in  trees  they  alight  on  large  limbs,  sit  lengthwise, 
and  so  close  to  the  limb  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  detect  them.  At  other  times  they 
perch  close  to  the  body  of  a  stately  forest  monarch,  and  stand  unright — feathers  close 
to  the  body— and  with  neck  stretched  to  the  full  extent;  but  even  in  this  partly  un- 
covered attitude  they  are  often  overlooked,  being  frequently  mistaken  for  knots, 
bunches  of  lichens,  leaves  or  rough  bark.  One  is  often  surprised  to  see  how  very 
small  a  large  Grouse  will  appear  when  frightened  and  hiding  in  a  tree.  Old  hunt- 
ers, who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  both  Grouse  and  Quail,  in  their  natural  haunts, 
claim  that  these  birds,  during  the  breeding  season,  leave  no  *^  scent"  by  which  dogs, 
etc.,  can  trail  them,  as  they  do  at  other  times.  Although  the  Quail  is  a  resident 
(t.  e.,  found  in  the  same  locality  during  all  months  of  the  year),  it  is,  in  some  parts 
of  the  state  at  least,  more  or  less  migratory,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  fall  flocks,  sometimes  numbering  a  hundred  or  more  birds,  are  seen  traveling, 
usually,  southward.  Quails  are  terrestriaL  Coveys  huddle  close  together  at  night, 
and  roost  on  the  ground,  and  often,  like  the  Grouse,  when  pursued,  they  seek  shelter 

*  Birds  of  East  PennsjlTanla  and  New  Jersey. 


Nn6  Jay. 

i.  Mole;  2  and  3,  Fenalg. 


e 
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in  trees.  Aooordlng  to  my  obeervations»  thay  do  not»  as  «  rale,  attempt  to  hide  as 
the  Grouse  does,  in  the  thick  foliage,  but  peroh  on  a  limb— tSrequently  like  the 
Oronee,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  firom  whioh  they  entered^mostl j  near  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  sqoat  close  to  the  baric  In  the  summer,  when  the  wife  is  en- 
gaged with  her  domestic  duties,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Mr.  Quail  perolied 
in  an  upright  position  on  a  fenoe,  uttering  liis  sliriU  and  pleasing  whittle  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  vernacular  and  appropriate  name,  Bob-white»  In  Qroose  there  is 
but  little  dilTerenoe  in  the  sexes,  though  the  female,  usually  a  little  smaller,  haa  the 
neck-tufts,  lees  developed,  and  duller  in  color.  The  male  Quail  haa  line  over  ^ye  and 
throat  patch  white ;  the  female  has  these  parts  buff  or  yellowish,  bat  otherwise  is 
similar  to  male. 


Orarus  OOLDnnS  Libboh. 
ColinuB  TirginianuB  (Linn.). 

Bob-white:  Quail;  Pwtridge. 

Dbsobiftiov  (Pta<elf). 

Feathers  of  crown  lengthened  and  erectile,  but  not  forming  a  orest  aa  in  the 
pheasant  Forehead,  streak  over  eye  and  throat  )patch  (white  in  male,  buff  in  fe- 
male) light  colored,  and  in  male  particularly,  bordered  with  blaok ;  nedk  all  round 
reddish-brown  varied  with  black  and  white,  the  latter  eapeoially  showy  on  baok  Of 
neck ;  rest  of  upper  parts  reddish-brown  varied  with  black,  white,  gray  and  pale 
buff;  tail  mostly  bluish-gray;  under  parte  whitiali,  with  reddiah-brown  aldea 
streaked  irregularly  with  black.    Length  about  10|  inohea ;  extent  about  16. 

i7a6i<a<.— Eastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada  ih>m  southern  ICaine  to  the 
Houth  Atlantic  and  gulf  States ;  west  to  Dakota,  eastern  Kansss  and  eastern  Texaa. 

This  species  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  at  all  seasons,  yet  I  am  folly 
convinced  that  many  of  those  that  breed  here  migrate  in  the  autumn 
southward.  During  the  fall,  and  particularly  in  the  month  of  October, 
I  have  observed  flocks,  consisting  of  several  families  and  numbering 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  or  more  individuals  engaged  in  such  migrations. 
Partridges  at  all  seasons  other  than  when  breeding  are  seen  in  flocks. 
When  not  migrating  we  flnd  them  in  flocks  of  twelve  to  fifteen  each, 
frequenting  fields  and  swamps  usually  near  the  borders  of  woods  or 
thickets,  to  which  they  speedily  repair  when  disturbed.  Early  in  April 
these  birds  pair  and  about  the  first  of  May  commence  nesting.  The 
nest  is  always  placed  on  the  ground,  generally  in  a  slight  hollow,  and  is 
constructed  chiefly  of  small  twigs  and  grasses.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
in  a  grass  field,  concealed  by  a  high  tuft  of  grass  or  protected  by  a  thick 
overhanging  bush.  The  eggs  are  white,  pear-shaped,  and  although 
variable,  generally  number  about  fifteen.  The  birds  are  mainly  terres- 
trial in  habits.  In  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  continually  pursued 
by  sportsmen  and  dogs,  they  oftentimes,  when  flushed,  seek  refuge  in 
trees ;  they  usually  alight  on  a  large  limb  close  to  the  main  trunk  and 
crouch  so  close  that  not  unfrequently  they  escape  the  notice  of  the 
eager  hunter.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  some  years  ago  while 
out  hunting  pheasants  noticed  a  slight  movement  among  some  dead 
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leaves  in  the  top  of  an  oak  tree,  he  raised  his  gun  quickly  and  fired  into 
the  leaves  when  to  his  astonishment  down  came  fourteen  partridges 
dead  and  wounded.  Partridges  breed  readily  in  confinement,  and  oc- 
casionally, though  rarely,  become  quite  tame. 

Although  Quail  are  more  or  less  common  in  nearly  all  counties  of  the 
commonwealth  I  have  found  them  more  abundant,  in  the  hunting  season, 
at  different  points  along  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  the  Northern 
Central  railroad,  and  the  Harrisburg  and  Gettysburg  railroad  (in  Frank- 
lin, Cumberland,  Adams  and  York  counties)  than  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
Good  Quail  shooting  is  also  to  be  had,  it  is  said,  in  certain  sections  of 
Mercer,  Crawford,  Lawrence,  and  some  few  other  of  the  western  and 
southwestern  counties.  In  many  sections  of  Chester,  Delaware  and 
Lancaster  counties  these  birds  are  much  less  numerous  than  they  were 
five  or  six  years  ago. 

The  food  of  this  species  *  consists  principally  of  cereals,  various  small 
seeds,  berries,  and  in  the  breeding  season  insects,  chiefly  beetles,  are 
taken  in  limited  numbers.  B.  M.  Everhart,  the  well-known  naturalist 
and  botanist,  informs  me  that  four  or  five  years  ago  he  examined  the 
stomach-contents  of  twenty  odd  Partridges  which  his  brother  had  shot 
when  on  a  gunning  excursion  in  the  Delaware,  and  found  that  all  the 
birds  had  fed  exclusively  on  the  seeds  of  skunk-cabbage  (Symplocarptts 
fceditvs). 

The  food  of  sixteen  quails,  with  date  of  collection  and  locality  in 
which  they  were  captured,  examined  by  myself,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


No. 

DATS. 

Locality. 

Food-Materials. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

if 

• 

July  21.  1879 

July  21.  1879 

Aug.—.  1880 

Aug.  3.  1880 

Oct.  20,  1880 

Oct.  20,  1880 

Oct.  20.  1880 

Oct.  20.  1880 

Nov. 20,  1880 

Nov.20.  1880 

Nov.80,  1880 

LfOC*  "^t   IOv*«    •    •    •    •    > 

Dec.—.  1882 

Dec.—.  1882 

May20.  1884 

May20,  1884 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Cheater  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

York  county.  Pa. 

York  county.  Pa 

Newark,  Del 

8mall  seeds. 

Wheat  and  berries. 

8mall  seeds  and  remains  of  beetles. 

Beetles. 

Corn  and  small  seeds. 

Corn  and  wheat. 

Corn  and  seeds. 

Wheat. 

Rag- weed  seeds  and  corn. 

Corn. 

Small  seeds. 

12 
13 
14 

Newark.  Del 

Newark.  Del 

Newark.  Del., 

Corn. 

Green  vegetable  material. 

Green  vccetable  material  and  small  seeds. 

16 

16 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

8mall  seeds. 

Small  seeds  and  Insects. 

•  The  Florida  Bob-white  ( C.  V.  floridanut.  Coues)  subsists  to  a  great  extent  on  different  kinds  of  In- 
sects. In  the  months  of  February.  March.  April  and  the  drst  week  In  May.  1H85,  when  In  Florida.  1  ex- 
amined overone  hundred  of  these  quail  and  found  that  the  greater  part  of  their  food  consisted  of  different 
forms  of  insect-life,  particularly  beetles,  small  flies  and  "  worms. "  with  frequently  small  seeds  and 
other  kinds  of  green  vegetable  substances.  In  the  gizzards  of  nine  of  these  blrd.s.  taken  late  In  April, 
were  found  ( one  or  two  In  each  bird)  with  other  food,  small  batrachlans.  the  proper  name  of  which  is 
unknown  to  me,  but  which  the  natives  called  *  *  sand  frogs '  or  *  *  rain  toads. " 
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Subfamily  TETRAONINiE.  Gbousx. 

Obnus  BON  as  a  Stephens. 
Bonasa  umbellus  (Linn.). 

Rufred  Qronse ;  Pheasant ;  Partridge. 

Description  {Plate  65^, 

Head  with  lengthened  crest ;  above  variously  marked  with  different  shades  of 
black,  brown,  gray  and  wl\ltish  ;  lower  parts  much  lighter,  white  or  buff,  with 
many  broad  bars  of  black  or  brown  ;  lon^  neck-ruffle  of  male  glossy  black*  with 
violet  reflections  ;  female  with  neck  ruffle  smaller  and  generally  more  brown.  Tail 
of  eighteen  long  feathers  is  gray  or  reddish-brown,  with  numerous  transverse  and 
irregular  bars.     Length  about  18  inches  ;  extent  about  24  ;  tail  7. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States,  soutli  to  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  is  known  generally  throughout  Pennsylvania  as 
the  Pheasant,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  northeastern  counties  it  is  usually 
called  "Partridge,"  a  name  by  which  the  quail  is  commonly  designated 
in  most  parts  of  this  state.  The  grouse  is  an  abundant  resident  in  the 
mountains,  wooded  and  thinly  populated  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  northern  tier  of  counties  and  also  in  the  counties  of  Lackawanna, 
Wyoming,  Sullivan,  Huntingdon,  Lycoming,  Schuylkill,  Clinton,  Cen- 
tre, Elk,  Clearfield,  Cameron,  Westmoreland,  Bedford,  Perry,  Forest 
and  some  few  more,  large  numbers  of  these  well-known  game  birds  are 
killed  every  year.  The  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  will  take  you  to  good 
shooting  grounds  in  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Wyoming  and  Bradford  counties, 
and  excellent  sport  can  be  had  shooting  grouse  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Scranton  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Montrose,  Susquehanna  county,  both  of 
which  places  are  reached  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
railroad.  The  Hudson  Canal  Company's  roads  traverse  sections  of 
Lackawanna,  Wayne  and  Pike  counties,  where  grouse  are  reported  to 
be  particularly  numerous.  The  Beech  Creek  railroad  and  the  Northftrn 
Central  railroad  (Elmira  and  Canandaigua  division),  as  well  as  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Erie  railroad,  go  through  some  of  the  best  Pheasant 
grounds  I  have  ever  visited. 

Dr.  Coues  says:  "The  'drumming' sound  for  which  this  bird  is 
noted,  is  not  vocal,  as  many  suppose,  but  is  produced  by  rapidly  beat- 
ing the  wings."  Daring  the  breeding  season  and  at  other  times,  if  not 
continually  harassed  by  sportsmen,  the  grouse  is  tame  and  unsuspicious. 
The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  and  consists  principally  of  leaves  ;  it  is 
always  placed  in  the  interior  of  woods,  and  is  usually  concealed  by  a  log 
or'  thick  bushes.  The  eggs  are  a  yellowish-white  color  and  number 
about  fifteen.  I  once  found  a  nest  with  nine  eggs,  in  which  incubation 
was  well  advanced.     E.  A.  Samuels,  in  his  entertaining  work,   "  Our 
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Northern  arid  Eastern  Birds"  says :  " From  several  instances  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  female 
Buffed  Ghx)use,  if  persistently  molested  when  nesting  on  the  ground, 
avails  herself  of  the  abandoned  nest  of  a  crow,  or  the  shelter  afforded  in 
the  top  of  some  tall  broken  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  which  she  deposits  her 
eggs.  Two  of  my  collectors  in  northern  Maine  have  sent  me  eggs 
which  they  positively  declared  were  found  in  a  crow's  nest  in  a  high 
pine,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  of  this  species ;  and  recently  I  have 
heard  of  another  occurrence  from  my  friend  L.  E.  Ricksecker,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  only  satisfactory  theory  that  I  can  advance  to  account 
for  these  departures  from  the  usual  habits  of  the  grouse,  is  that  the 
birds  had  been  much  disturbed,  their  eggs  or  young  perhaps  destroyed; 
and  as  they  are  often  in  the  trees,  and  are  expert  climbers,  they  laid 
their  eggs  in  these  lofty  situations  to  secure  protection  from  their 
numerous  foes  below." 

Pheasants  are  woodland  birds,  but  I  have  observed,  when  hunting 
them  in  the  fall,  that  they  often  leave  the  woods  and  are  found  feeding 
about  the  edges  of  fields,  along  the  borders  of  woods  or  thickets.  When 
in  such  places  two  gunners  can,  if  they  are  fair  marksmen,  generaUy 
have  good  success,  if  one  goes  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  his  com- 
panion takes  the  open  territory.  Hon.  Nathan  G.  Evans,  of  Bedford 
county,  informs  me  he  has  examined  the  crops  of  hundreds  of  these 
birds  killed  in  the  fall  and  ascertained  that  they  subsist  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  red  clover.  Forty-two  Pheasants, 
taken  in  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  in  Schuylkill, 
Dauphin,  Warren,  Chester,  Erie  and  Lancaster  counties,  which  I  have 
examined,  were  found  to  have  fed  mainly  on  Partridge  berries,  chest- 
nuts, small  seeds  and  other  vegetable  matter ;  ten  of  this  lot — shot  when 
the  snow  was  deep — were  all  gorged  with  buds  of  laurel.  The  stomach 
contents  of  twenty-two  Pheasants,  captured  in  Wayne,  Susquehanna  and 
Wyoming  counties  December,  1889,  and  identified  by  my  kind  friend, 
Benjamin  M.  Everhart,  of  West  Chester,  consisted  principally  of  the 
Fern  {Aspidium  spinulosum,  Swartz,  vai*.,  intennedium,  Willd.),  and 
False  Mitre-wort  {Tiarella  cordi/oUa,  L.)  with  some  few  leaves  and  a 
little  fruit  of  the  Partridge  berry  {Mitchella  repens  L.).  Wilson  writing 
of  their  food  says :  "  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  grapes ; 
occasionally  eat  ants,  chestnuts,  blackberries  and  various  vegetables. 
It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that,  after  having  fed  for  some  time 
on  the  laurel  buds,  their  flesh  becomes  highly  dangerous  to  eat  of ,  par- 
taking of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant,  f  *  *  *  Though 
I  have  myself  ate  freely  of  the  flesh  of  the  Pheasant,  after  emptying  it 
of  large  quantities  of  laurel  buds,  without  experiencing  any  bad  conse- 


*  Prof .  John  H.  Brinton.  M.  D. .  uf  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Informed  me  that 
he  had  known  of  several  cases  of  Olottitis  (Inflammation  of  the  tongue)  to  have  been  caused  by  eating 
Pheasants  which  had  fed  on  laurel.— TTarrm. 


Reed-bird— Bobolink, 
i.  Jfa/s;  2.  Female. 
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quences,  yet,  ijpm  the  respectability  of  those,  some  of  them  eminent 
physicians,  who  have  particularized  eases  in  which  it  has  proved  dele- 
terious, and  even  fatal,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  certain  cases, 
where  this  kind  of  food  has  been  long  continued,  and  the  birds  allowed 
to  remain  undrawn  for  several  days,  until  the  contents  of  the  crop  and 
stomach  have  liad  time  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the  flesh,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  it  may  be  unwholesome  and  even  dangerous." 


Family  PHASIANIDiE.    Turkeys,  Etc. 
Subfamily  MELEAQRINiE.    Tubkeys. 

Genus  MELEAGSIS  LnniiBUS. 


Meleagris  gallopavo  Linn. 


Wild  Turkey. 


Dbsoription  {Plate  74). 


Length  3  to  4  feet ;  extent  4  to  5  feet  Weight  varies  greatly  ;  males  are  said  to 
weigh  from  16  to  35  pounds,  and  females  from  8  to  14  pounds.  Bare  skin  of  head  and 
neck  blue  ;  excrescences  purplisb-red  ;  legs  red  ;  g^eneral  color  copper-bronze,  with 
bright  metallic  reflections,  each  feather  with  a  narrow  blackish  border ;  the  brownish 
quills  arc  barred  with  white  ;  tail-feathers  brown-barred  with  blackish  ;  upper  tail- 
ooverts  chestnut  Female  smaller  and  much  duller  in  color.  The  male  has  a  long 
tuft  of  coarse  blackish  bristles  on  middle  of  breast,  and  stout  blunt  spurs. 

Habitat. — United  States,  from  southern  Canada  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  west  to  the 
plains,  along  the  timbered  river  valleys ;  formerly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  south- 
em  Maine. 

This  noble  game  bird,  although  rapidly  being  extirpated,  is  still  found 
in  small  numbers  in  many  wooded  and  thinly  populated  districts  of  the 
state.  I  have  seen  a  few  Wild  Turkeys  within  the  past  five  years  in 
Juniata,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Mifflin  and  Blair  counties.  The  following 
list  will  show  reports  received  from  various  gentlemen  concerning  this 
species  in  other  counties : 


County. 


Bedford.  .   . 

Bnidford. 
Beaver. 
Berks*. 
Center.      .   . 
Cumberland. 
Do. 

Columbia.    . 
Dauphin.     . 

Klk 

^'rftnklln.     . 
LycoralnK. 

Do. 
Lebanon.     . 

Do. 
Luzerne. 


Odheuvers. 


li.  J.  McOreKor. 


.1.  L.  Camp.  .  .  . 
Dr.  a.  A.  ScroK»fH. 
D.  F.  Keller.  .  .  . 
W.  P.  Fisher.     .    . 

T.  L.  Neff 

j   Pn)f.  S-  B.  UelKls. 

'  Dr    A.  B.  MacCrea, 
;  W.  W.  Stoey.     .  . 

Capt.    A.  A.  Clay. 

H.  B.  CrnlK.     .   .    . 

August  Kock    .   .    . 

Charles  H.  Eldon. 

J.  G.  Bohn.      .   .   . 

Geo.  R.  Ro!*j».     .   . 

Geo.  P.  Frlant,  .  . 


RXMARKS. 


Renident :   modi  frequently  seen  In  southern  part  of 

county. 
Resident:  rare- 
One  killed  here  In  1880. 

Re!«ldent;  broedM  sparinffly  In  Blue  mountaiuH. 
liesldent. 
RoHident. 
Rather  plentiful   in    North   mountainH;    flocks   7   to  9 

They  are  quite  numerous  In  Perry  county. 
Breeds. 
Resident. 
Very  rare. 

Few  still  found  on  North  mountain  and  ' '  Pine  Hills.  " 
Resident. 
Resident. 
Resident. 
Resident. 
A  few  have  been  killed  In  this  valley  in  recent  years  on 

the  range  near  Plttston. 
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COUNTT. 

0B8BBV1EB8. 

RKMRAKS.   ^ 

Liuenie 

Do 

Do 

Lehli^ 

Monroe 

Northampton.     .  .  . 
Northumberland.  .  . 
Perry 

Dr.  W.  L.  Hartman.  .  . 

James  F.  Green 

David  J.  Linsklll.    .  .  . 

J.  F.  Kocher 

Bdmnnd  Rlckaecker.  .  . 
Dr.  John  W.  DetwlIIer. 
Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  . 
H.  Justin  Roddy.     .  .  . 
Dr.  H.  D.  Moore.    .  .  . 

8.  8.  Thomas 

George  B.  Perry.     .  .  . 

J.  R.  Robertson 

H.  L.  Greenland.    .  .  . 
Chas.  H.  Townsend.  .  . 
Hon.  Gerard  C.Brown.  . 
Col.  J.  A  Stable.    .  .  . 

Breeds. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

A  few  still  In  the  county. 

Resident. 

Few  are  occasionally  seen. 

Resident;  becoming  scarcer  every  year. 

Resident:  rare. 

Common  fifty  yearn  a«ro. 

Occasional  visitor. 

About  exterminated . 

Straggler. 

Resident;  few  killed  in  mountains  every  year« 

Breeds. 

Few  found  In  South  mountain. 

Bomenet 

Sniqnehanna 

Do.                  .... 

Warren 

Westmoreland.    .  .  . 
York 

Do 

The  Wild  Turkey  although  more  brilliant  in  color  has  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  domestic  turkey,  and  some  old  residents  affirm  that 
the  genuine  Wild  Turkey  is  now  very  rarely  seen  in  this  state.  They 
believe  the  so-called  Wild  Turkeys  found  in  the  wooded  and  mountain- 
ous regions  to  be  domestic  birds  which  have  wandered  oif  and  become 
equally  as  wild  and  cunning  as  the  typical  Mealeagris  gaJlopavo,  which 
in  former  years  was  abundant  in  Pennsylvania.  This  bird  nests  on  the 
ground ;  egg^  a  little  smaller,  but  otherwise  very  similar  to  those  of  our 
domestic  turkeys.  The  food  consists  chiefly  of  cereals,  berries,  acorns, 
chestnuts,  and  other  vegetable  materials. 


ORDER   COLUMBiE.     PIGEONS. 
Family  OOLUMBIDA.     Pigeons. 


The  Wild  I*igoon  and  the  Mourning  Dove  are  the  only  specieH  ol'this  family  found 
in  Pennsylvania.  These  birds  never  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  which  are  pure  white 
and  unspotted.  The  Pigeon  nests  in  trees,  and  the  Dove  is  generally  found  nesting 
in  trees  or  btishes,  but  sometimes  the  latter  bird  nests  on  the  ground.  In  former 
years  Wild  Pigeons  were  abundant  in  this  state,  where  they  l>red  annually  in  im- 
mense numbers,  but  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  but  few  of  those  birds  have  bei-n 
found  here,  and  when  now  found  breeding  in  this  commonwealth  they  arc  observed 
in  single  pairs,  or  in  small  Hooks.  The  Dove  is  common  and  g<?nerally  distributed 
througliout  the  state.  When  noi  brooding  Doves  are  found  in  fl<K'ks  :  and  in  many 
of  the  southern  counties  they  remain  during  all  months  of  the  year.  "The  gizzar<l 
is  large  and  muscular,  particularly  in  the  species  that  leed  on  seeds  and  other  hard 
fruits  ;  tlie  gullet  dilates  to  form  a  circumscribed  crop  divided  into  lateral  halves,  or 
tending  to  that  state.  This  organ  at  times  secretes  a  petruliar  milky  fluid,  which, 
mixed  with  macerated  food,  is  poured  by  regurgitation  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the 
young ;  thus  the  fabled  *  pigeon^s  milk '  has  a  strong  spice  of  fact,  and  in  this  remark- 
able circumstance  we  see  probably  the  nearest  approach,  among  birds,  to  the  char- 
acteristic function  of  mammalia.'* — Cones. 
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Genus  ECTOFISTES  Swaihson. 
Ectopistes  migrratorius  (Lnnr.)- 

Paflsenger  Pigeon ;  Wild  Pigeon. 

DSBORIFTION  {Fiats  71). 

Length  (depends  on  development  of  tail)  about  14  inches;  extent,  about  25;  tail 
has  12  feathers ;  bill  black  ;  legs  purplish  red  ;  iris  red ;  upper  parts  including  chin, 
throat  and  all  of  head  blue ;  lower  parts  brownish-red,  fading  on  t>eUy  and  white  on 
crissum  and  under  part  of  tail ;  sides  and  back  of  neck  glossed  witli  rich  reddish- 
purple.  The  female  and  young  much  duller  in  color,  and  female  is  much  smaller 
than  male. 

/fa6i^a^— Eastern  North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  southward,  and  west  to  the 
great  plains,  straggling  westward  to  Nevada  and  Washington  Territory. 

Wild  Pigeons  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago  were  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  Elk,  Forest,  Warren,  McEean,  Potter  and  Cameron  counties.  In 
the  region  about  Emporium,  Cameron  county,  and  near  Eane,  McEean 
county,  immense  quantities  of  these  birds  were  killed,  packed  in  barrels, 
Slid  shipped  in  car  loads,  to  the  New  York  market.  Mr.  M.  M.  Larrabee, 
of  Emporium,  who  frequently  visited  their  nesting  places  or  roosts  in 
the  localities  above  mentioned,  says  that  they  often  covered  an  area  of 
several  miles  in  the  depths  of  the  forests. 

The  Wild  Pigeon  is  now  found  in  most  parts  of  the  state  as  a  migrant, 
but  a  few  of  these  birds  breed  more  or  less  regularly  in  different  parts 
of  the  commonwealth.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years  when  seen  here, 
usually  only  single  pairs,  or  very  small  flocks,  have  been  observed  nest- 
ing, and  we  never  see  large  flights  of  pigeons  anywhere  in  the  state  as 
in  former  years.  In  the  fall  of  1884, 1  saw  about  three  hundred  pigeons, 
which  was  the  largest  flock  I  have  ever  observed  in  the  state.  A  hunter, 
i*esiding  in  Potter  county,  told  me  he  found,  in  1888,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Cameron  county,  a  flock  of  about  one  hundred,  which  he  thought 
were  breeding  in  that  locality.  Reports  which  I  have  received  through 
the  kindness  of  the  following  named  gentlemen  will  sufiice  to  show  the 
present  status  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  in  Pennsylvania:  About  1870 
were  very  abundant ;  now  very  rare  ;  have  only  seen  one  in  ten  years — 
James  S.  Nease,  Washington  county :  Occasional  visitor,  March  or  April, 
1883,  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty — George  B.  Perry,  Sfcsquehanna  county  : 
Rare ;  a  few  breed  here — H.  L.  Greenland,  Warren  county :  The  pigeon 
has  nested  within  the  last  ten  years  three  times  on  Potato  creek,  near 
Smethport,  McKean  county,  but  do  not  think  they  have  been  there  for 
three  or  four  years  past — Janes  A.  Teuton  {letter  July,  1889),  McKean 
county :  Rare  migrant — J.  L.  Camp,  Bradford  county :  Straggler — R. 
C.  Wrensfiall,  Allegheny  county :  Breeds  very  sparingly  in  a  few  locali- 
ties in  Crawford  and  Erie  counties — George  B.  Sennett,  Erie  county  :  A 
rare  visitor — N.  F.  Underwood,  Wayne  county  :  Occasional  migrant — Dr, 
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H  D.  Moare^  Somerset  oawUy :  Small  flocks  and  scattered  birds  are  now 
seen — M.  M.  Larrdbee^  Cameron  couxUiy :  In  former  years  Wild  Pigeons 
in  large  flocks  were  foand  roosting  and  breeding  in  the  beech  woods 
aloni^  Bowman's  creek,  in  Wyoming  ooonty,  and  in  Lake  and  Boss  town- 
ships of  thiscoonty,  bat  in  the  last  six  years  have  seen  only  small  flocks, 
and  oftener  only  sin^^  pairs  in  Wyoming  county.  Last  year  (summer, 
I8899)  I  saw  a  number  of  single  pairs  and  their  nests  in  Lake,  Boss  and 
Eairmount  townships  in  this  county — David  J.  Linakill,  Luzerne  county  : 
No  yfUd  Pigeons  through  tiiis  section  since  1876,  at  which  time  they 
were  very  plenty,  feeding  principally  in  the  mountains.  A  few  stray 
birds  have  been  shot  this  &11  (1889)  along  the  South  mountain,  which 
causes  me  to  think  that  they  may  occasionally  breed  in  this  locality,  but 
not  in  such  numbers  as  to  attract  attention — T.  L.  Neff^  Cumberland 
oouniy :  Lithe  year  1856  this  neighborhood  was  visited  by  Wild  Pigeons 
in  vast  numbera  Li  the  early  morning  they  would  fly  eastward  from 
the  Laurel  Hill  mountains,  nine  miles  east  of  Masontown,  alighting  in 
cornfields  to  feed;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  would 
*  commence  their  return  flight  to  their  roosting  place  in  the  mountaina 
Th^  would  come  sometimes  in  such  immense  flocks  as  to  almost  shut 
out  the  sky,  like  a  dond,  and  two  or  three  hours  would  pass  during  each 
morning  and  evening  migration.  This  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
April  Since  then  there  has  been  two  similar  visits,  but  not  insuch  im- 
mense numbers,  and  I  cannot  nowname  the  years.  It  has  been  perhaps 
twenty  years  since  they  were  seen  here  in  this  manner.  Formerly,  in 
the  fall,  they  would  be  found  feeding  upon  acorns,  but  they  have  become 
very  rare  of  late  years — G.  W,  Linton  {letter  July,  1889),  Fayette  county, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bohn,  of  Lebanon,  says  (letter  August,  1889) :  "  In  regard  to 
Wild  Pigeons,  they  are  birds  of  the  past  in  our  regions.  Years  ago  our 
woods  were  full  of  them ;  in  the  fall  you  could  count  them  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  here  and  there  you  could  find  them  raising  young. '  Our  sec- 
tion of  country  is  stripped  of  its  massive  forests  and  these  birds  are 
gone.  I  have  not  seen  one  in  my  hunts  in  fifteen  years.  I  even  can- 
not as  much  as  get  a  specimen  to  mount.  Mr.  Otto  Behr,  of  Lopez, 
Sullivan  county,  in  a  letter  dated  February  28,  1889,  says :    "  The  last 

*  pigeon  roost '  here  was  in  1869.  *  *  *  They  say  the  nesting  ground 
which  was  along  the  Mehoopany  creek,  Wyoming  county,  four  miles 
from  here,  was  seven  miles  long  by  two  or  three  miles  wide.  In  1876  they 
started  to  build  up  here  again  when  a  snow  storm  that  covered  the  ground 
for  several  inches  drove  them  off.  Since  then  they  have  had  no  regular 
nesting  place  here."  Mr.  Ghandlee  Eves,  Millville,  Columbia  county, 
in  a  letter  of  September  24,  1889,  gives  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation of  the  method  employed  to  capture  pigeons :  "  About  thirty-five 
yeai*s  ago  I  used  to  see  a  great  many  Wild  Pigeons  in  the  spring,  many 
were  caught  with  spring-nets.    The  party  catching  them  would  have  a 

*  bow-house,'  or  bough-house,  to  secrete  themselves  in ;  they  would  have 
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a  Wild  Pigfeon — called  the  flyer — with  its, eyes  sewed  shut,  which  they 
threw  out,  and  another  which  they  made  hover  by  means  of  a  string 
from  the  bough-house.  In  this  way  large  quantities  of  pigeons  were 
decoyed,  and  as  they  were  about  to  alight  the  net  was  sprung  over 
them.  Pigeon  catching  was  quite  a  business  with  some.  The  flyer  and 
stool  pigeons  were  kept  during  the  year  in  cages  so  as  to  have  a  stool 
pigeon  to  commence  with  in  the  spring.  No  pigeons  have  been  here  for 
the  last  fifteen  years."  The  nest,  generally  placed  in  a  tree,  sometimes 
in  bushes,  is  a  flat  and  frail  platform  of  sticks,  so  carelessly  placed  that 
the  eggs,  one  or  two  in  number,  can  be  seen  from  below.  The  eggs 
measure  about  one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  a  little  over  one  inch 
broad. 

OsmTs  ZENAIDUBA  Bonaparte. 
Zenaidura  macroura  (Linn.). 

Mourning:  Dove ;  Turtle  Dove. 

Dbscbiption  {Plate  71). 

Tail  of  fourteen  feathers ;  length  about  13  Inches ;  extent  about  18 ;  bill  slender  and 
mostly  black  ;  feet  purplish -rod ;  eyes  brown  ;  upper  parts  olive-brown  and  bluish- 
gray  ;  lower  parts  faint  purplish  or  brownish-red,  becoming  much  lighter  behind  ; 
neck  glossed  with  metallic  purple  and  gold.  Female  and  young  somewhat  similar 
but  duller. 

Habitat, — North  America,  from  southern  Maine,  southern  Canada  and  Oregon 
south  to  Panama  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  only  species  with  which  the  Mourning  Dove,  so  called  from  its 
note,  can  possibly  be  confounded  is  the  Wild  Pigeon,  from  which  it  can 
readily  be  distinguished  if  the  following  facts  are  remembered :  The 
dove  measures  about  thirteen  inches  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in 
alar  extent ;  the  pigeon  about  seventeen  by  twenty -five  inches.  So,  first 
we  find  a  marked  difference  in  size.  Secondly,  the  dove  has  fourteen 
tail  feathers ;  the  pigeon  has  but  ttvelve  ;  again,  the  eyes  of  the  dove  are 
brown,  while  those  of  the  pigeon  are  red.  This  bird  is  found  in  several 
of  the  southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania  during  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  at  times  other  than  when  breeding  is  gregarious.  During  the  sum- 
mer time  it  is  found  generally  throughout  the  state.  In  March,  the 
flocks  which  have  been  observed  during  the  winter  about  the  fields  and 
orchards,  separate  and  begin  their  love-making.  The  nest,  a  carelessly 
constructed  affair,  is  made  up  entirely  of  small  sticks,  and  is  generally 
found  placed  ou  a  large  limb  of  a  tree  in  an  apple  orchard.  On  the 
barren  ridge,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  I  have  on  several  occasions  found 
these  birds  nesting  in  pine  trees ;  the  eggs  are  two  in  number,  white 
and  unspotted.  Sometimes  these  birds  will  occupy  nests  which  have 
been  deserted  by  other  species.  I  once,  some  few  years  ago,  foimd  a 
8  Birds. 
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pair  breedinigr  in  theneet  of  a  Green  Heron,  which  had  been  deserted  by 
the  original  possessors.  On  another  occasion,  a  nest  was  found  built  in 
that  of  a  Grow  Blackbird. 

Doves  also  nest  sometimes  on  theground.  Mr.  Frank  R  Diffenderffer, 
associate  editor  of  ^etc^JS!ra»  of  Lancaster  city,  and  Prof.  H.  Justin  Boddy, 
also  of  Lancaster  county,  both  inform  me  they  haVe  repeatedly  found 
them  breeding  pn  the  ground.  Doves  seldom  feed  on  insects  but  sub- 
sist almost  exclusively  on  cereals,  small  seeds  of  different  plants,  and, 
occasionally,  it  is  said,  on  various  wild  berries.  The  food  materials  of 
eleven  doves  which  I  have  examined  are  as  follows : 


No. 

DATS. 

LOOALITT. 

Fooo-Matkbials. 

Smi.    11. 1880. 

Get.     1ft.  I860. 

r«b.     16.  1860. 

Mwoh   6.  1680 

Maroh  80. 188S. 

AmrU     6.  1881 

Maj      7.  1888 

May     8ft.  1868 

June    81.  1868 

Not.    so.  1886. 

Not.    so.  1866 

BMtBndfofd.  Pft. 

■Mt  Bradford.  P» 

Pooopaou.  Pa. .    ••••••••• 

Grass  seeds. 

Small  seeds. 

Seeds  and  other  TOgetoble  matter. 

Seeds  of  Amarawtha^a. 

Wheat  and  small  blank  seeds. 

Com  and  small  seeds. 

Wheat  and  oom. 

ChMter  oonnty.  Pa 

Chester  oonnty.  Pa 

Chester  oonnty.  Pa 

WestOoshen.  Pn 

West  Gtoshen.  Pa 

Small  seeds. 

WestOoshen.  Pa 

WheiU. 

10 
11 

North  Brook.  Pa 

North  Bnwk.  Pa. .  . 

Apple  seeds  and  seeds  of  grasses. 
Annie  seeds  and  seeds  of  ffrasseA. 

«• 
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Suborder  SARCORHAMPHI.    Vultures. 


Family  OATHARTIDJE.    American  Vultubks. 


THE  VULTURES. 


These  cowardly,  ignoble,  gluttonous  and  partly  gregarious  birds  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  warmer  countries,  where,  frequently,  they  are  protected  by  law, 
because  of  their  value  as  scavengers.  Vultures  subsist  largely  on  carrion.  They 
often  collect  in  considerable  numbers  around  the  body  of  a  defunct  horse,  cow,  steer 
or  other  large  siseed  animal,  and  g^rge  themselves  until  they  are  scarcely  able  to  fly. 
When,  however,  their  uncleanily  repast  is  finished  they  usually  perch  on  trees, 
rocks,  fences,  etc.,  where  they  remain  in  a  quiet  and  sleepy  attitude,  with  the  wings 
drooping.  Frequently  if  these  birds  are  wounded,  or  suddenly  frightened  when 
feeding,  and  sometimes  when  their  nests  or  young  are  molested,  they  eject  the  foetid 
contents  of  the  crop.  Two  species  of  the  family  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  one,  the  Turlcey  Buzzard  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  rather  numerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  state,  where  it  also  often  is  resident  The  other  species — Black 
Vulture—is  found  here  only  as  a  straggler  from  the  south. 


Red- winged  Black-Bird, 
I.  M&lB  Adalt;  2.  Female;  S.  Toa^Xile. 
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Genus  CATHABTES  Illigbb. 
Cathortes  aura  (Linn.). 

r 

Turkey  Vulture ;  Turkey  Buzzard. 

DB8CBIPTION  {Pl€Uee7y 

Entire  plumage  brownish-blaok,  and  more  or  less  glossy ;  quills  paler  on  under 
surface ;  skin  of  head  and  neck  naked  wrinkled,  with  scattering  bristle-like  feath- 
ers ;  head  and  neck  red  ;  bill  whitish  ;  legs  and  feet  pinkish ;  iris  grayish-brown  ; 
nostrils  large  and  oval.  * 

Sestlings, — Bare  skin  of  liead  nearly  white ;  body  covered  with  white  down. 
Length  about  30  inches ;  extent  of  wings  about  72  inches ;  wing  about  26 ;  tail  12 
inches. 

/faftt^a^— Temperate  North  America,  flrom  New  Jersey,  Ohio  Valley,  Saskatche- 
wan region  and  Washington  Territory,  southward  toPatigonia,  casually  northward 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Maine. 

This  species  is  found  in  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania  during  all 
seasons,  but  during  the  summer  months  is  much  more  plentiful  than  at 
other  times.  The  Turkey  Buzzard  usually  rears  its  young  in  woods  or 
thickets,  mostly  near  streams  of  water.  It  makes  little  or  no  effort  to 
construct  a  nest;  the  eggs — never  more  than  two  in  number,  and  occa- 
sionally only  one — are  deposited  generally  in  a  i^ght  concavity  in  the 
ground  protected  by  shelving  or  overhanging  rocks.  The  eggs  are  yel- 
lowish white,  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown  and  purple,  and 
measure  about  2f  inches  in  length  by  nearly  2  inches  in  breadth.  It  is 
stated  that  this  species  sometimes  breeds  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as 
the  last  week  in  March.  I  have  found  nine  nests  in  Chester  and  Delaware 
(bounties  during  the  past  seven  years ;  of  this  number  seven  were  taken 
late  iu  April  or  early  in  May,  and  all  contained  fresh  eggs.  The  two 
remaining  nests,  found  in  June,  contained  downy  young.  I  am  in- 
formed that  these  birds,  in  Lancaster  and  York  counties,  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  are  annually  to  be  found  breeding  in  small  communities 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty  individuals.  Tliis  bird  will  resort  for  several  con- 
secutive seasons  to  a  favorite  nesting  place,  and  occasionally  when  its 
eggs  are  taken  will  lay  a  second  time  in  the  same  nest.  The  Turkey 
Vulture  is  very  numerous  in  the  southern  states,  where  it  resides  all 
the  year,  but  in  the  eastern  United  States,  north  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
said  to  be  quite  rart>.  Two  young  which  I  took  from  the  nest  and  kept 
in  captivity  until  full  grown  became  exceedingly  tame.  These  birds 
oft(m  wlif^  feeding,  and  invariably  if  approached  by  a  stranger,  would 
utter  a  loud  hiss,  the  oiJy  sound  whi(jh  this  species,  as  well  as  other  of 
the  American  vultures,  is  known  to  make.  They  fed  chiefly  on  fresh 
meat,  and  also  devoured  with  apparent  relish  earth-worms,  crickets, 
grasshoppers  and  other  large  insects ;  oftentimes  they  also  eat  pieces 
of  bread,  (take  and  particles  of  apx>les  or  pears  which  were  thrown  be- 
fore them.     The  Turkey  Buzzard,  in  its  natural  state,  according  to  Au- 
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dubon,  sucks  the  eggs  and  devours  the  young  of  herons  and  other 
birds.  I  have  never  known  them  to  disturb  either  the  eggs  or  young 
of  birds,  but  have  observed  that  they  subsist  almost  wholly  on  car- 
rion. The  beneJSts  which  these  scavengers  render  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  comment. 

The  following  list,  with  names  of  observers,  will  give  a  very  clear  idea 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard  in  Pennsylvania : 


Coimrr. 

OBSBRySBS. 

RlMARKS. 

1 

B.  H.  Warren 

Resident;  oommon  in  summer. 

Bradfonl 

J.  L.  Gamp 

Never  saw  one  in  northern  Pennsylrania. 

jperKBi  •  •  •  .      .  .  • 

Jonas  Stern 

Breeds;  rare. 

Do 

D.  F.  Keller 

Breeds  In  Blue  mountains- 

Bndn 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Btoe.     

Oooasionally  In  Hooks:  Aug. .  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Do 

8.  BdwardPasehall.*    .  .  . 

Deeldedly  rare. 

Cheater 

B.  H.  Warren 

Resident:  very  oommon  in  summer. 

Cllttton 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet. 

Straggler. 

Cameron 

B.  H.  Warren 

Straigler;  saw  one  NoTomlier.  1888. 

Delaware 

B<>hi.  Townsley 

Readout;  most  numerous  in  summer. 

Dauphin 

W.  W.  Stoey 

Resident. 

Brie 

C^eo.  B.  Senneu 

NOTor  seen  here. 

ItaokUn 

B.  H.  Warren 

Saw  sereral  in  Deoemlier.  1888:  breeds. 

Fejette 

O.  W.  Linton 

Breeds. 

Juniata* 

B.  H.  Warren* 

Saw  three  in  January.  1880. 

Lehlch 

J.  F.  Kocher 

Breeds. 

Do 

Dr.  John  W.  DetwUler.    .  . 

Seldom  seen. 

Lanoaiter 

Dr.  A.  C.  Trelchler 

Resident. 

Do.             

James  Galen, 

Resident. 

Do.             

H.JnsUn  Roddy 

Resident. 

Do.             

W.  H.  Bolter 

Breeds. 

Lehanon 

J.  Q.  Bohn.    

Breeds. 

Do 

Geo.  R.  Ross* 

Resident. 

Lyoomtnv 

AmrastKock,     

B.  H.  Warren 

Straggter:  got  two  in  spring. 

Lawrenee 

Saw  one  Ootolier.  1888. 

MeKean 

James  A.  Teolon 

If  OTor  seen  here. 

Monteomenr,    .... 

W.  P.  Bolton 

Breeds. 

Do.                .... 

Thomas  8.  Ollltn 

Migrant. 

M eroOT. 

8.  8.  Orermoyer 

Dr.  J<An  W.  Detwlller.    .  . 

Straggler;  shot  one  September  1.  1884. 

Norfhamptim 

Seldom  seen. 

Do.                 .... 

Edmund  Ricksecker.     .  .  . 

Straggler,  sprlnK  and  summer;  does  nut  breed. 

NorthnmberUiiu].   .  . 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 

Straggler. 

Seenln  Mar.  1886:  breeds.  (?) 

H.  Justin  Roddy 

PhlladelphiR 

H.  Jamison 

Occasional  Tisltor. 

Do.                 .... 

Joseph  Price  Ball 

Resident. 

Do.                  .... 

Wltmer  Stone 

Seen  mostly  during  migrations. 

Do.                 .... 

Geo.  Spencer  Morrts.     .  .  . 

Straggler. 

Sohnylklll 

M.  M.  MacMllllsn 

Straggler:  fall  1888. 

Somerset 

Dr.  H.  D.  Moore 

Breeds. 

SnlllTan 

Otto  Behr 

Straggler;  seen  In  1884. 

Union 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 

Straggler. 

Warren 

H.  L.  Greenlund 

Not  found  here. 

Weatmoreland.   .  .  . 

Chas.  H.  Townnend 

Very  rare,  hare  seen  sereral  in  an  adjoining  r^unty. 
Resident. 

Washington 

James  8.  Nease 

Do.                 .... 

M.  Compton 

Occasional;  flock  of  ten  seen  September,  188S. 

Do.                 .... 

M.  T.  Warrick 

Occasional:  flock  of  ten  seen  September.  1883. 

York 

Hon.  G.  C.  Brown 

George  Miller 

Breeds. 

Do 

Breeds. 

Do 

Casper  Loucks 

Breeds. 

NoTK.— The  Turkey  Buzzard  breeds  in  many  seotions  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
oountiefl.  Alfred  P.  Leo  has  observed  It  as  a  common  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  0.\- 
ford ;  Harry  Wilson  has  found  them  breeding  at  different  points  about  Doe  Run,  and 
also  near  Parkesburg.  Within  a  radius  of  about  six  miles  from  West  Chester,  I  have 
found  them  breeding — never  more  than  one  pair  in  a  place — in  seven  different  \q*sa\' 
ities  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware. 


*  *  *  Decidedly  rare,  and  absolutely  unknown  to  most  of  uur  people.  We  are  but  a  few  miles  f  mm  Chonter 
county,  where  the  bird  is  rery  common,  but,  Bucks  county.  Isoutuf  its  range.  1  made  note  of  hsrtni; 
seen  three  (8)  bussards  during  the  season.  "—E.  S.  Pagchall. 
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Gsin78  OATH  A  BIST  A  Yisillot. 
Catharista  atrata  (Babtb.)* 

Black  Vnltare. 

Dbsobiption. 

<'^du/f.— Entire  plumage  dull  black,  the  quilU  grayiifeh  basally  (hoary  whitish  on 
under  surface),  their  shafts  pure  white  ;  Jbill  dusky  with  yellowish  or  whitish  tip; 
naked  skin  of  head  and  foreneck  dusky.  Leng^  23-27  ;  extent  about  54  inches."— 
Ridgway  Manual  N,  A,  Birds. 

Habitat.— South  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  north  to  North  Carolina  and  the  Lower 
Ohio  valley,  west  to  the  great  plains,  and  south  through  Mexico  and  Central  America 
and  most  of  South  America.    Straggling  north  to  New  York  and  Maine. 

The  Black  Vulture  or  Carrion  Grow,  as  this  bird  is  sometimes  called, 
I  have  never  seen  in  Pennsylvania.  Stragglers  have  been  observed  in 
Northampton  county  by  Dr.  John  W.  Det wilier  and  Edmund  Bickseoker, 
and  one  was  taken  in  Perry  county  by  Prof.  H,  Justin  Boddy. 


Suborder  FALCONES.  Falcons,  Hawks,  Eaolbs,  Etc 

Family  FALOONIDJE.     Vultures,  Faloons,  Hawks,  Eagles,  Etc. 

Subfamily  AOOIPITBINjE.    Kites,  Buzzards,  Hawkb,  Eagles,  Etc. 

THE  EAGLES,  HAWK8,  ETC. 

About  a  dozen  species  included  in  tiiis  subfamily  are  found  regularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  all  the  numerous  species  of  bird-life  occurring  in  this  commonwealth, 
few  are  better  known  to  our  people  in  general  than  are  the  E^les  and  Hawks,  some 
of  which  are  common  at  all  times,  or  during  some  period  of  the  year,  in  every  sec- 
tion uf  the  state.  With  a  few  exceptions  these  ra])toros,  as  well  as  most  of  the  owls, 
particularly  the  smaller  kinds  of  owls,  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower, because  of  the  immense  quantities  of  destructive  mice  and  other  injurious 
animals,  also  large  numbers  of  noxious  insects,  etc,  which  they  devour.  The 
majority  of  these  birds  build  large  nests  of  sticks,  twigs,  etc,  on  trees,  some,  how- 
ever, nest  on  rocky  ledges.  The  Marsh  Hawk  breeds  on  the  ground,  and  the  Little 
Sparrow  Hawk,  like  the  Screech  Owl  and  Woodpecker,  breeds  in  hollow  trees.  The 
eggs,  usually  two  to  five,  sometimes  more,  are  generally  spotted  and  blotched,  and 
never  spherical  and  white,  like  eggs  of  the  owls.  The  adult  males  are  usually 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Marsh  and  Sparrow  Hawks, 
are  quite  similar  in  color.  The  young  or  immature  birds,  of  most  species,  differ 
greatly  from  the  old.  Tliese  birds  catch  their  prey  with  their  talons.  Their  cries 
are  lou<l  and  harsh.  Occasionally  they  are  seen  in  flocks — sometimes  containing 
several  si)ecies — but  usually  are  observed  singly  or  in  pairs.  The  bill  is  short,  stout 
and  strongly  hooked,  the  head  is  completely  feathered  and  without  ear-tufts  or 
*'  horns  '*  like  some  of  the  owls ;  the  tarsus,  except  in  the  Golden  Eagle  and  Rough- 
legged  Hawks,  is  naked.  The  feet  have  long,  strong,  large,  sharp  and  curved 
claws ;  the  outer  toe,  except  in  the  Pish  Hawk,  is  not  reversible.  The  eyes  directed 
laterally. 
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Genus  BLANOIDES  Vieillot. 
Elanoides  fbrfloatoB  (Lmr.). 

* 

SwaUow-Cftiled  Kite. 

DBflOBIFTXOir. 

Bill  nther  amaU  and  moderately  stout  and  narrow ;  feet  small  but  stout ;  claws 
short  but  strongly  ourred ;  wings  very  long  and  poilited ;  tail  long  and  deeply 
forked.  On  the  wing  this  hawk  looks  and  moves  like  a  huge  swallow.  Head,  neck, 
kMnd  across  rump,  basal  portion  of  secondaries  and  entire  lower  parts  pure  white; 
interscapulars  and  lesser  wing-ooverts  purplihh-black  ;  rest  of  back,  wings,  and  tail 
slaty-black.  Bill  blue  black ;  legs  and  feet  dull  bluish-yellow  ;  iris  brown.  Length 
variable ;  a  female  before  me  measures  24  inches  long ;  wing  17  ;  lateral  tail  feathers 
12|  inches. 

n'a6«a<.— Southern  United  States,  especially  in  the  interior,  Arom  Pennsylvania 
and  Biinnesota  southward,  through  Central  and  South  America ;  westward  to  the 
great  plains.    Gasnal  eastward  to  southern  New  England. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  or  "Wasp-hawk,"  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
Florida,  where  it  is  common,  is  a  very  rare  and  irregular  visitor  in  Penn- 
sylvania. A  specimen  in  the  mnsemn  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  at  Lan- 
caster  city,  was  captured  many  years  ago  in  Lancaster  county.  Prof. 
H.  J.  Boddy  obtained  one  May  27, 1885,  in  Perry  county ;  and  a  strag- 
gler was  also  recently  found  in  Allegheny  county  by  Mr.  R  C.  Wren- 
shall,  of  Pittsburgh.  In  the  stomachs  of  five  of  these  kites  which  I 
killed  in  Florida  in  March  and  April,  1885,  were  found  several  kinds  of 
insects.  According  to  different  writers  they  feed  principally  on  grass- 
hoppers, beetles,  caterpillars,  small  snakes,  lizards  and  frogs.  This 
hawk  rarely  alights  on  the  ground ;  its  food  is  captured  and  eaten  when 
on  the  wing. 

Genus  ICTINIA  Vieillot. 
Ictinia  miBsissippiensis  (Wils.). 

Miasiflslppi  Kite. 

Description. 

**  General  form  short  and  compact  Bill  short,  tip  eniarginated ;  wings  long, 
pointed  ;  tail  rather  short,  emarginated  ;  tarsi  short 

^^AdulU — Upper  parts  of  body  dark  lead  color,  nearly  black  on  rump;  head  and 
under  parts  cinereous,  darkest  on  abdomen ;  quills  and  tail  brownish-black  ;  *  * 
tips  of  secondaries  ashy-white  ;  a  longitudinal  stripe  on  each  web  of  primaries  chest- 
nut rufous.*'  (Length  of  male  about  14  inches;  extent  about  3(i;  female  a  little 
larger.)— B.  B,  of  N.  A, 

ffa6i<a^— Southern  United  States,  southward  f^om  South  Carolina  on  the  coast^ 
and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  in  the  interior  to  Mexico. 

Bare  straggler  in  Pennsylvania.  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  this 
state.  The  only  specimen  tliat  has  been  taken  here,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  was  captured  in  Perry  county  by  Prof.  H. 
J.  Boddy,  September,  1886. 


Meadow  lark. 

[.  XaJes;  2.  Fem&le. 


•    • 
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Gbvus  OIBOUS  Laosfxdb. 
Circus  hudsonius  (Lnm.). 

Marsh  Hawk;  Harrier;  Bog^trcMter. 

DSBOBIPTION  (PCa<«  IS), 

Face  partly  enoiroled  by  a  ruff  or  imperfect  ftuslal  disc  of  small  stiffened  fBatherSv 
aa  in  the  owls ;  nostrils  large ;  ¥rings  long  and  pointed ;  tail  long ;  tarsus  long  and 
slender. 

Afa2«.— Light  bluish-gray  above  and  on  neck  and  breast;  apper  tall-ooverts  and 
most  of  under  parts  white ;  some  under  feathers  under  wings  and  lower  part  of 
breast  and  abdomen  spotted  with  rusty.  Female  and  young  are  dark-brown  abore^ 
streaked  on  head  and  neck  ¥rith  reddish-brown;  below  reddish-brown,  muoh 
brighter  in  some  specimens  than  others ;  upper  tail  ooverts  white.  Length  of  female 
about  18  to  20  inches ;  extent  about  44 ;  tail  9  or  10  inches ;  bill  and  daws  blackish ; 
legs,  feet  and  eyes  yellow. 

Hici6i<a^— North  America  in  general,  south  to  Panama 

The  Marsh  Hawk  is  most  frequently  seen  throughout  Pennsylvania 
in  the  spring  and  fall^  but  it  breeds  often  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  it  is  found  during  all  months  of 
the  year.  Its  nests,  with  eggs  or  young,  have  been  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  in  their  respective  counties.  Dr.  John  W.  I)etwill6ry 
Northampton;  R  C.  Wrenshall,  Allegheny;  H.  J.  Boddy,  ferry;  Dr. 
Van  Fleet,  Clinton ;  Geo.  S.  Morris,  Philadelphia ;  Hon.  G.  S.  Brown, 
York ;  Otto  Behr,  Sullivan ;  W.  W.  Stoey,  Dauphin,  and  J.  L.  Camp, 
Bradford.  I  have  observed  the  Marsh  Hawk  to  be  most  numerous  in 
the  fall,  frequenting  the  extensive  and  grassy  meadow-lands,  chiefly 
about  the  large  streams. 

When  flying  this  species  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  other 
hawks  by  the  white  upper  tail-coverts,  so  conspicuous  in  the  females 
and  immature  birds,  or  those  usually  met  with.  The  old  male,  rare  and 
seldom  found  in  this  section,  can  be  recognized  by  the  bluish-white 
plimiage. 

The  nest  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  differs  from  that  of  all  others  of  the 
family  which  breed  here,  in  being  placed  on  the  ground,  and  usually,  it 
is  said,  in  a  swamp  or  meadow.  The  nest,  according  to  different 
writers,  is  composed  of  sticks,  grasses,  hay,  etc.,  or  sometimes  no  nest 
is  made,  the  eggs  simply  being  deposited  on  a  bed  of  grass,  moss,  etc., 
on  the  ground.  "Eggs,  three  to  eight,  1.80  by  1.41,  white  or  bluish- 
white,  usually  plain,  but  often  more  or  less  spotted  or  blotched  with 
pal e  brown. " — liidgway. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  hawks  rarely,  if  ever,  prey  upon 
any  kind  of  game  except  sometimes  an  occasional  Reed  bird,  gunners, 
who  so  industriously  search  over  the  swamps,  never  fail  to  destroy  every 
Marsh  Hawk  which  comes  within  range  of  their  deadly  weapons. 

Marsh  Hawks  never,  to  my  knowledge,  disturb  poultry,  but  subsist 
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mainly  on  field  mice,  other  small  qaadrnpeda,  frogs,  large  insects  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  catch  smsdl  wild  birds.  In  writing  of 
the  food-habits,  etc,  of  this  species  Nuttall  says:  "It  frequents  chiefly, 
open,  low  and  marshy  situations^  over  which  it  sweeps  or  skims  along  at 
a  Uttie  distance  usually  from  the  ground,  in  quest  of  mice,  small  birds» 
frogs,  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  it  often  selects  by  twilight  as 
well  as  in  the  open  day ;  and  at  times,  pressed  by  hunger,  it  joins  the 
owls,  and  seeks  out  its  prey  even  by  moonlight." 

In  fourteen  examinations  made  by  myself,  seven  hawks  had  only  field 
mice  in  their  stomi^chs;  three,  frogs;  two,  small  birds  (warblers);  one, 
few  feathers,  apparantiy  of  a  sparrow  {Melospiza)  and  fragments  of  in- 
sects; one,  large  number  of  grasshoppers  witii  a  small  quantity  of  hair, 
evidentiy  that  of  a  young  rabbit. 


Qksus  AOOIFITBB*  Busson. 
Aooipiter  Teloz  (Wils.). 

8hiirp-«bliiiiedHawk;  Partridge  Hawk;  •*  Pigeon  Hawk.** 

Dbscriftion  (Plate  14), 

A  large  female  of  this  speotes  measarea  aboat  14  inohes  in  leng^  by  28  Inches  in 
extent  The  male  is  smaller.  In  adali  birds,  espeoialiy  the  males,  the  plumage  of 
the  upper  parts  is  Miish-gray,  quite  dark  on  top  of  head.  Iris  in  adult,  reddish 
orange,  in  young,  light  yellow. 

JlabitaL'^'Sorth  America  in  general,  south  to  Panama. 

This  extremely  daring  and  spirited  little  hawk  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  our  North  American  species.  In  Pennsylvania  during  the 
early  spring,  autumn  and  winter  it  is  quite  plentiful,  being  frequently 
met  with  in  the  mountainous  and  heavily- wooded  districts,  as  well  as  the 
cultivated  and  rich  agricultural  regions.  It  is  a  native,  but  as  such,  is 
-somewhat  rare  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  I  have  taken  two  nests,  both 
built  in  low  cedar  trees ;  these  nests  were  entirely  constructed  of  small 
twigs,  and  were  loosely,  but  firmly,  made.    The  cavity  of  one  nest  was 

*  Birds  of  thlB  genua  are  rather  long  and  slender  In  form,  and  they  haTe  small  heads,  short  wings,  long 
tails  and  legs.  The  bluish-black  bill  Is  short  and  stout,  maxilla  being  strongly  hooked  and  sharp- pointed; 
the  broad  OTate  nostrils  are  inserted  In  the  greenish  or  yellowish  cere.  The  tarsi  are  feathered  In  front 
a  llUle  less  than  half  the  length.  Tarsus,  especially  In  velox.  Is  slender  and  in  atricapiUu*  rather  stout; 
the  toes  are  long  and  slender,  the  outer  and  middle  united  at  base  by  a  well-developed  web.  The  black 
claws  are  Tery  long,  much  curred  and  sharp;  eyes  In  old  birds  are  reddish-amber  and  In  younger  birds 
yellowish.  The  tarsus  Is  yellowish.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  exceedingly  actire  and  vigilant;  they  fly 
with  great  rapidity  and  frequently  pursue  and  catch  when  on  the  wing  different  species  of  wild  birds. 
■6me  of  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  themselves.  The  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  1  have  seen,  capture  quail 
when  flying,  and  the  fierce  Goshawk  has  often  been  observed  to  pursue  and  overtake  Wild  Pigeons. 
ThMe.  and  not.  as  some  suppose,  birds  of  the  genus  BuUo,  are  the  hawks  that  usually  commit  depreda- 
tions In  the  poultry  yard  and  destroy  numerous  wild  birds,  particularly  Qrouse  and  Quail.  The  ordinary 
plumage  of  these  hawks  Is  dark  brown  above  (very  old  birds,  which  are  seldom  taken,  have  upper  parts 
bluish),  darkest  on  head,  and  lower  parts  whitish,  variously  streaked  and  barred  with  dark  brown,  rusty 
and  pale  red.  In  old  Cooper's  and  Sharp-shinned  Hawks  the  breast,  thighs  and  rest  of  under  parts,  ex- 
cept crlssum  and  throat  which  are  chiefly  white,  are  white  transversly  barred  with  light  red.  Full-plumaged 
Goshawks  have  top  of  head  black  with  light  grayish-blue  and  whitish  under  parts,  with  numerous  and 
irregular  mottllngs.  streaks,  and  lines  of  black,  white  and  dusky. 


Baltimore  Oriole,  or  Eing-Best 
1.  M^e  Adult:  2.  ToaaglUle;  3.  Female. 
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quite  superficial,  but  that  of  the  other  was  weU-f  ormed.  The  egg&r-^each 
nest  contained  five — are  deposited  about  the  first  of  May.  They  axe 
nearly  spherical,  white  or  bluish-white,  marked  with  large  and  irreg- 
ular splashes  or  blotches  of  brown,  and  measure  about  1.46  by  1.16 
inches.  Gentry,  a  close  observer  and  facile  writer,  remarksinliis  'Tdfe- 
Histories  of  Birds,"  that  the  *'  eggs,  in  some  instances,  are  laid  on  con- 
secutive days,  but  we  have  positive  proofs  that  sometimes  a  single  day 
is  intermitted,  and  at  other  times,  even  two  and  three  days  intervene  be- 
tween each  deposit."  In  one  of  my  nests  I  found  two  days  to  intervene 
after  the  deposition  of  each  of  three  eggs,  and  the  fifth  ovum  was  de- 
posited after  an  intervention  of  three  days.  Gentry  has  found  them 
breeding  in  the  deserted  nest  of  the  common  grey  squirrel.  Mr.  J. 
Hoopes  Matlack,  of  West  Chester,  informs  me  he  found  a  pair  breeding 
in  an  old  crow's  nest ;  such  sites^  however.  Gentry  advises  us,  are  rarely 
chosen.  It  is  said  this  species  will  sometimes  nidificate  on  a  ledge  or 
rock  or  hollow  and  decaying  tree  limbs.  One  nest,  which  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  from  its  early  commencement,  was  built  by  the 
united  labor  of  both  birds,  which  occupied  a  period  of  seven  days. 
Gentry,  who,  doubtless,  has  had  a  more  extensive  experience,  gives  three 
or  four  days,  according  to  the  style,  as  the  time  requisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  nest.  Various  writers  assert  that  dry  grass,  leaves*  moss, 
etc.,  aid  in  the  make-up  of  the  nests ;  such,  no  doubt,  is  the  ca8e,«but  as 
previously  stated,  I  have  found  sticks  and  twigs  to  solely  constitute  the 
nests.  Incubation  is  alternately  engaged  in  by  both  birds,  which,  while 
they  show  great  solicitude  for  their  offspring,  repeUing  all  bird  intruders 
with  the  most  determined  zeal  and  pugnacity,  will,  when  molested  by 
man,  show  marked  timidity,  and  leave  to  his  desecration  their  nest  and 
its  contents.  The  young  are  carefully  watched  and  fed  by  the  parents, 
chiefly  on  a  diet  of  small  birds — sparrows  principally — until.  Gentry 
says,  they  are  about  six  weeks  old,  when  they  are  able  to  provide  food 
for  themselves. 

According  to  Nuttall,  ''  this  species  feeds  principally  upon  mice,  liz- 
ards, small  birds,  and  sometimes  even  squirrels.  In  thinly-settied  dis- 
tricts, this  hawk  seems  to  abound,  and  proves  extremely  destructive  to 
young  chickens,  a  single  bird  having  been  known  regularly  to  come 
every  day  until  he  had  carried  away  between  twenty  and  thirty."  The 
same  writer  relates  a  circimistance,  where  he  was  one  day  conversing 
with  a  planter,  when  one  of  these  hawks  came  down  and  without  any 
ceremony  or  heeding  the  loud  cries  of  the  housewife,  who  most  reluc- 
tantly witnessed  the  robbery,  snatched  away  a  chicken  directiy  before 
them. 

Dr.  Coues  says :  "  It  preys  chiefly  upon  small  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
capturing  in  the  dashing  manner  of  all  the  species  of  this  group,  and, 
like  its  small  allies,  feeds  to  some  extent  upon  insects."  Since  the  ad- 
vent and  alarming  increase  of  the  English  Sparrow,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
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tiie  Sharp^hiniifld  Hawk  to  pay  oooaaicHial  visite  to  towns  and  Tillages 
These  he  should  be  heartily  welcomed  for  the  destruotion  he  oanaes 
among:  these  feathered  pesta. 

The  food  of  nineteen  <&  these  hawks  which  I  have  examined  ia  given 
in  the  folloving  taUe : 


Faoit-IiUTiBUi.1. 


'k^^lt* 


X^ 


Aooiplter  oooperl  (Bora?.). 


Cooper^  H*wk. 

DBMBimON  (,Ftttt«  67). 

Langth  18  to  90  Inohea ;  BXtent  kbont  36 ;  Ull  about  9{ ;  in*le  unftller.  Imnuture 
birds  have  upjwrpwtabrownlBh,  more  or  1ms  spotted  with  w bite  and  reddish  brawn, 
tsU  barred  and  lower  parts  while  with  long  brown  spots. 

HoMiot.— Narth  America  in  general,  south  to  southern  Mexico. 

This  moch  detested  and  commonly  called  "  Lon^-tailed  Chicken  or 
Pheasant  Hawk,"  is  a  common  native ;  it  is  resident,  but  is  not  neai-  so 
plentiful  during  the  winter  months  as  thi-oughout  the  late  spring,  sum. 
mor  and  early  autumn. 

For  impudent  daring  this  species,  without  doubt,  ranks  preeminent 
among  the  raptorial  genera.  Almost  every  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  can 
reiterate  instances  of  where  he  or  she  was  the  victim  of  pillage  by  this 
bold  and  andacioua  marauder.  In  the  spring  of  1876  a  friend  presented 
me  with  a  Cooper's  Hawk  which  he  had  caught  in  a  steel  trap,  but  not 
until  he  and  his  mate  had  destroyed  some  fifty  yonn^  chickens.  Dur- 
ing one  day  they  killed  twelve.  "This  marauder  sometimes  attacks 
birds  far  superior  to  itself  in  weight,  and  sometimes  possessed  of  a  cour- 
age and  strength  equal  to  its  own.  As  I  was  one  morning'  observing 
the  motions  of  some  Parakeets,  near  Bayou  Sara,  in  Louisiana,  in  the 
month  of  November,  I  heard  a  cock  crowing  not  far  from  me  and  in 
sight  of  a  farm  house.  The  hawk  next  moment  flew  p^t  me,  and  so 
close  that  I  might  have  touched  it  witli  the  barrel  of  my  gun  had  I  been 
prepared.  Not  more  than  a  few  seconds  elapsed  before  I  heard  the  cack- 
ling (rf  the  hens  and  the  war  cry  of  the  cock,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
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served  the  hawk  rising,  as  if  without  effort,  a  few  yards  in  the  air,  and  again 
falling  toward  the  ground  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  I  proceeded 
to  the  spot  and  found  the  hawk  grappled  to  the  body  of  the  ooek,  both 
tumbling  over  and  over,  and  pajring  no  attention  to  me  as  I  approached. 
Desirous  of  seeing  the  result,  X  remained  still  until,  i>erc6iving  that  the 
hawk  had  given  a  fatal  squeeze  to  the  brave  cook,  I  ran  to  secure  the 
former ;  but  the  marauder  had  kept  a  hawk's  eye  upon  me,  and,  disen- 
gaging himself,  rose  in  the  air  in  full  confidence.  The  next  moment  I 
pulled  the  tri^rer  and  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground." — Audubon, 

Like  the  Sparrow  Hawk  this  bird  has  been  tamed  to  come  at  calL 

Nidifieation  commonly  is  begun  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  lasts  for 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  days.  Occasionally  this  bird  will  deposit 
its  eggs  in  a  deserted  crow's  nest.  I  believe  they  prefer  to  erect  their 
own  nests,  and,  from  my  observation,  am  quite  positive  they  only  ap- 
propriate the  nests  of  other  birds  when  their  own  have  been  destroyed. 
The  buildingof  thenestistheconjointlabor  of  both  birds.  It  isusually 
built  in  a  thick  woods.  When  in  such  a  locality  is  mostly  low  down, 
yet,  when,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  an  isolated  tree  is  selected  as  the 
nesting  site,  it  is  frequently  so  placed  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  all 
advances  of  the  oologist.  Externally  the  nest  is  built  of  stibksy  varying 
much  in  size.  It  is  generally  lined  with  the  inner  layer  of  bark,  al- 
though, frequently,  blades  of  grass,  feathers,  and  leaves  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  interior.  While  certain  writers  have  described  the 
nest  as  broad,  with  but  a  slight  concavity,  I  would  remark  that  such 
statement  is  not  in  accord  with  my  observations,  as  I  have  invariably 
found  the  concavities  to  be  well  marked. 

The  eggs  measure  about  1.92  by  1.50  and  usually  number  from  three 
to  four,  although  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  five.  Their  color  is 
a  dull,  bluish- white.  Exceptional  sets  are  sometimes  taken  with  numer- 
ous and  unevenly  distributed  brown  or  reddish  spots.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  once  took  four  eggs  from  a  ne^  which  were  void  of 
spots.  The  female,  although  driven  off  when  the  first  complement  was 
taken,  made  in  the  same  nest  a  second  deposit  of  four  eggs,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  last  were  all  spotted.  The  period  of  incubation  is  given  by 
Gentry  to  be  eighteen  days.  Although  in  this  particular,  my  observa. 
tion  has  been  somewhat  limited,  I  am  fuUy  persuaded  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  this,  likewise  other  of  our  Bapacia,  is,  certainly,  three  weeks, 
or  over.  The  young  leave  the  nest  in  about  twenty-five  days ;  when 
about  eight  or  nine  weeks  old  they  are  able  to  provide  food  for  them- 
selves: to  this  time,  however,  they  are  carefully  guarded  by  the  old 
birds,  and  fed  almost  entirely  on  a  diet  of  small  birds,  young  chickens, 
and  some  few  insects. 

Dr.  Coues  says  in  speaking  of  this  hawk:  "Possessed  of  spirit  com- 
mensurate with  its  physical  powers,  it  preys  upon  game  little  if  any 
humbler  than  that  of  our  more  powerful  falcons.    It  attacks  and  de- 
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stroys  haxes,  grouse^  teal,  and  even  the  young:  of  larger  ducks,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  known  as  'flappers^' beeddee  capturing  the  usual 
-variety  of  smaller  birds  and  quadrupeds.  It  occasionally  seizes  upon 
reptiles  or  picks  up  insects.  In  securing  its  prey  it  gives  chase  openly 
and  drives  down  its  quarry  with  almost  incredible  velocity." 

Thirty-four  Cooper's  Hawks,  which  I  have  examined,  sixteen  showed 
the  food  taken  to  have  been  chickens;  ten  revealed  small  birds — spar- 
xowB^  warblers  and  meadow  larks — two,  quail;  one,  bull-frogs ;  three, 
mice  and  insects;  two,  hair  and  other  remains  of  small  quadrupeds. 


Aodpiter  atrioapUliu  (Wils.). 

AmertoanCkMOiAwk;  Blue  Hawk. 

DxflOBiFTioN  {Plaiie  8S), 

Length  2M  InoheB ;  eartent  " about  46 ; "  wing  144;  tail  11| ;  male  smaller. 

AdulU—A.hoTe  dark  lead  color,  black  on  top  of  head ;  white  stripe  over  eye,  and 
more  or  Icm  indiatinot  about  oodpat ;  tail  has  four  or  five  indistinct  blackish  bars ; 
ends  of  tail  foatben  whitish ;  lower  parts  pale  ashy  white,  with  a  fkint  leaden  tint, 
sharply  streaked  with  blackish  and  finely  mottled  or  barred  with  white.  The  young 
dark  brown  above,  ftathers  edged  and  spotted,  with  wtiitish  and  pale  reddish-brown  ; 
below  yellowish-white  and  spotted  with  brown. 

n'a6i(a<«~Norihem  and  eastern  North  America,  breeding  mostly  north  of  the 
United  States.    South  In  winter  to  the  middle  States.    Accidental  in  England. 

This  fierce  and  predatory  hawk  is  by  no  means  as  common  as  either 
of  the  two  species  previously  mentioned.    I  have  observed  the  "  Blue 
Hawk,"  as  it  is  called  by  hunters  and  lumbermen,  only  as  a  rare  and 
irregular  winter  visitor  in  Pennsylvania.    Audubon  found  the  Goshawk 
breeding  in  the  Oreat  Pine  swamp  in  this  state.    Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  these  hawks,  it  is  said,  were  very  frequently  seen  during  all 
seasons  in  the  counties  of  Cameron,  Warren,  Elk,  Potter,  Wyoming, 
Forest  and  McKean,  where  they  then,  it  is  stated,  bred  regularly.     Mr. 
M.  M.  Larrabee,  Emporium,  Cameron  county,  says  he  always  met  with 
Gk>sliawks  about  the  nesting  places  of  wild  pigeons,  but  when  the 
pigeons  left  his  locality  these  hawks  also  departed,  and  are  now  seen 
there  only  as  rare  winter  visitors.    Mr.  Otto  Behr,   Lopez,   Sullivan 
county,  in  a  letter  dated  February  28,  1890,  kindly  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information  showing  that  the  species  still  breeds  in  Pennsylvania: 
"  Where  we  live  there  is  any  amount  of  virgin  forest ;  altitude  from  1,600 
to  2,500  feet.    The  Gk)shawk  breeds  regularly  in  this  locality.    We 
found  the  nests  of  two,  at  different  times,  both  had  one  young  read 
leave  the  nest,  which  was  built  in  both  cases  in  the  crotch  of  a  1m 
and  composed  of  rather  large  sticks,  making  a  very  bulky  and  coax 
looking  affair.    We  kept  one  of  the  hawks  imtil  late  in  the  fall,  wh 
he  broke  loose  and  got  away.''    Prof.  H.  Justin  Boddy,  of  Millersvi 
writing  to  me  in  July,  1889,  says:  "I  spent  two  months,  last  July,  in  tne 
pine  forests  of  Centre  county.    I  there  saw  A.  atricapillvs.    I  did  not 


1,  2.      ■^^     Pnrple  Finob.  MaJe  and  J'emale. 
3.  Chipping  Sp&rrow,  M&ie.  4.  SongSpariov. 
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secure  any  specimens  nor  find  the  nest,  but  the  time  of  year,  the  oiionm- 
stances  under  which  I  saw  them  would  seem  to  show  that  they  had  bred 
or  were  breeding."  Mr.  Bobert  Bidgfway  states  that  the  eggs^  two  to 
three,  measure  2.31  long  by  1.74  wide,  and  are  white  or  glauoous-white, 
sometimes  very  faintly  marked  with  pale  brownish. 

The  following  list  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  distribution  and 
scarcity  of  this  species  in  our  state.  No  persons  other  than  those  men- 
tioned below  have  made  any  reference  to  the  Goshawk  in  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  author : 


COrNTV. 

OB8BBTBB8. 

BgMimgg. 

Barfca 

Cameron 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Chester 

Centre 

D.  F.  Keller, 

M.  M.  Larrabee 

Dr.  L.  D.  BalUet 

Dr.  Van  Fleet 

B.  H.  Warren 

H.  J.  Boddy. 

Bare  wliitOT  Tlattor. 

Bare  winter  Tialtor. 

Oooatloiia]  Ttiltor. 

Bare  migrant. 

Irregular  winter  rleltor :  &▼•  aeen  In  ten  years. 

Been  July.  18BB :  pfobably  breeds. 

Danphln 

Brie 

Lehlirh 

B.  H.  Warren 

George  B.  Bennett 

J.  F.  Kocher 

Saw  one  January.  IMT. 

BareTlsltor. 

Bare  winter  Tlsltor. 

Lycomlnff 

Do.               .... 
Lackawanna.    .  .  . 

Lancaster 

Montgomerj.    .  .  . 
Northampton.      .  . 

Do.                     .  . 
Perry 

Charles  H.  Bldon 

August  Kock.     ....... 

George  P.  Frlant 

Dr.  A.  C.  Trelchler 

ThoB.  S.  OUlln 

0.  B.  Hark 

Dr.  John  W.  DetwlUer.    .  . 
H.  J.  Hoddy 

Straggler  in  winter. 

Bare  ;  winter ;  have  reoetred  three  In  ten  jtmn^ 

Straggler  In  winter. 

Bare  migrant. 

Straggler. 

OooaMonal  winter  Tlstttw. 

Shot  female  June.  1886 ;  probably  breeds. 

Begnlar  breeder. 

Saw  one  Deoember.  1888. 

Straggler  In  seTwe  winters. 

BareTlsltor. 

Sullivan 

Otto  Behr 

Susquehanna.  .  .  . 

Warren 

York 

B.  H.  Warren 

H.  L.  Oreenlund 

Hon.  G.  C.  Brown 

Note.— Mr.  Joseph  Krider  and  other  taxidermistB  In  Philadelphia  and  different 
parte  of  the  state  say  they  very  rarely  have  Ooshawks  brought  to  them. 

The  fierce  nature  of  this  species  is  well  shown  in  the  concluding  par- 
ti^rraphs  from  the  pen  of  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  L.  M.  Turner :  * 
"  The  tracts  preferred  by  this  Gk>shawk  are  the  narrow  valleys,  borders 
of  streams,  and  the  open  tundra,  which  it  constantly  scans  for  Ptarmi- 
gan and  small  mammals ;  the  Lemming  forming  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  food.  It  will  sit  for  hours  in  some  secluded  spot,  awaiting  a  Ptar- 
migan to  i-aise  its  wings.  No  sooner  does  its  prey  rise  a  few  feet  from 
the  earth  than  with  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  the  wing,  and  a  short  sail, 
the  Gk>shawk  is  brought  within  seizing  distance ;  it  pounces  upon  the 
bird,  grasping  it  with  both  feet  under  the  wings,  and  after  giving  it  a 
few  blows  on  the  head  they  both  fall  to  the  ground ;  often  tumbling 
s€'veral  feet  before  they  stop,  the  hawk  not  relinquishing  its  hold  during 
the  time.  During  the  mating  season  of  the  Ptarmigans  many  males 
suffer  death  while  striving  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  female,  for  as  he 
launches  high  in  air,  rattling  his  hoarse  note  of  defiance  to  any  other 
male  of  its  kind  in  the  vicinity,  the  Gk)shawk  darts  from  a  patch  of  alders 
or  willows,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  neighboring  bluff,  and  with  a  dash 
they  come  to  the  ground,  often  within  a  few  yards  of  the  terror^tricken 


*  Contributions  to  the  Natural  Hiiitorj  of  Alaska.  reBoltsof  InyeBtlgatlons  made  chlefljr  in  the  Yukon 
district  and  the  Aleutian  Inlands  :  conducted  under  the  auBploeti  of  the  U.  8.  Signal  Serrloe.  extending 
from  May.  1874.  to  August.  1881.  by  L.  M.  Turner. 
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female,  who  now  seeks  safety  in  flight  as  distant  as  her  wings  will  carry 
her.  I  have  seen  this  hawk  sail  without  a  quiver  of  its  pinions,  until 
within  seizing  distance  of  its  quarry,  and  suddenly  throw  its  wings  back, 
when  with  ^  clash  they  came  together,  and  the  vicinity  was  filled  with 
white  feathers,  floating  peacefully  through  the  air.  I  secured  both  birds, 
and  found  the  entire  side  of  the  Ptarmigan  ripped  open. 

''  On  another  occasion  I  shot  a  fine  individual  as  it  rose  from  a  small 
clump  of  willow,  to  which  I  had  approached  unobserved  by  the  bird. 
It  had  been  devouring  a  Ptarmigan,  which  it  had  secured  but  a  little 
while  before.  The  flesh  of  the  bird  was  yet  warm,  though  nearly  all 
devoured.  The  Goshawk  was  only  wing-tipped  with  shot  and  proved 
to  be  quite  vicious,  seizing  my  boot  with  its  talons  and  striving  to  grasp 
my  hand  with  its  beak.  The  bird  was  so  quick  that  I  had  to  call  the 
assistance  of  a  native  to  detach  the  claws  from  my  clothing.  Upon 
skinning  the  bird  I  found  its  crop  to  be  full  of  the  flesh  of  the  bird  it 
was  eating  when  I  flushed  it.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  Gos- 
hawk is  not  able  to  fly  with  the  weight  of  a  Ptarmigan  in  its  claws.  It 
is  a  resident  of  the  interior  and  comes  to  the  coast  quite  early  in  spring." 


^  Gbnus  BXJTBO*  Ouvier 

Buteo  borealifl  (Gmsl.). 

Red-tailed  Hawk. 

Description     {Plate  15). 

The  adult  is  easily  recog^nized  by  the  red  tail.  The  tail  in  young  birds  is  usually 
ashy-brown,  with  about  ten  darker  bands.     Tail  in  both  old  and  young  is  generally 

*  Birds  of  thin  genius,  especially  borealig  and  lineatut  are  the  large  hawks  which  we  see.  particularly  in 
the  late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring,  frequenting  grassy  fields,  meadows,  swamps,  etc.  These  birds  an* 
the  common  *  *  hen  hawks  "  or  "chicken  hawks"  as  they  are  usually  called  :  but  such  names  are  highly 
Inappropriate,  as  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  food  is  poultry.  Three  species  (especially  borealit  and 
Unratus)  arc  common  residents  in  PennsyWanla.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  benefits  these 
"  hen  hawks  "  render  the  agriculturist  and  fruit  grower,  the  following  extracts,  relating  to  the  stomach 
contents  of  over  four  hundred,  captured  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  are  taken  from  Dr.  Fisher's  rejiort  (Food  of  hawks  and  owls,  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  assistant  or- 
nithologist. Annual  report  of  U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr. .  Washington.  D.  C,  1887):  Red-tailed  Hawk  (/?.  5«>rr<i- 
Hk):  Of  311  stomachs  examined.  29 contained  poultry  or  game  birds;  35  other  birds:  203.  mice;  55.  other 
mammals:  9,  batrachlans  or  reptiles;  24.  Insects;  3.  craw-tish;  4.  offal;  and  2^)  were  empty.  Twoliundred 
and  ten  examined  by  the  division  contained  2T0  mice.  lied-shouldcred  Hawk  (  B.  Htifatuio:  Of  Ui2  stom- 
achs examined.  1  contained  poultry;  5.  other  birds;  r>1,  mice;  20.  other  mammals:  15,  reptiles  or  batrachl- 
ans: 40.  Insects;  7,  spiders;  3.  crawfish;  1.  earthworm;  1.  offal;  1.  catfish;  and  3  were  empty.  Broad- 
wlngpd  Hawk  {B.  latisaimus):  Of  22  stomachs  examined.  2  contained  small  birds;  3.  niico:  5.  other  mam- 
mals; 8  reptiles  or  batrachlans;  10.  Insects;  and  1.  earthworms.  The  mammals  mentioned  here  refer 
mostly  to  mice,  shrew,  moles,  some  few  squirrels  and  a  few  other  kinds  of  qtiadrupeds.  These  hawks  In 
form  are  stout  and  heavy ;  the  wings  long,  wide  and  somewhat  pointed ;  third,  fourth  and  tifth  quills  longest. 
the  first  shorter  than  eighth,  the  three  outer  primaries  in  latUsimus  emarglnatc  on  inncrwcbs,  and  in  borfalin 
and/fru-dfuff  the  fourouterquillsemarginateon  innerwebs.  The  moderately  long  tall,  conspicuously  barred 
or  highly  colored.  Is  quite  broad  and  slightly  rounded;  the  bluish-black  bill  Is  short,  wide  at  base,  and  max- 
illa is  lobedon  edges.  Legs  ond  feet  stout;  tarsus  feathered  in  front  about  third  of  length;  thighs  have 
long  feathers  that  In  some  individuals  reach  nearly  to  the  feet.  Tarsi  yellowish:  cere  yellowish  or  green- 
ish; the  eyes  vary  greatly,  but  arc  usually  bn)wn  or  yellow.  Sexes  similar  In  col»»r;  female  lorger  than 
male:  Immature  birds  differ  greatly  fmm  the  adults.  The  flight  of  these  hawks  Is  quite  vigorous,  and  that 
of  bttrtaliM.  In  particular,  is  often  long  continued;  but  they  do  not  fly  with  the  great  rapidity  of  species  of 
the  genus  AccipiUr. 
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tipped  with  white.  Breeat  of  adult  mostly  spotted  or  marked  with  reddiah-browns 
in  the  young,  breaat  is  pure  white  endoaed  by  numeroua  dark  marklnga.  Length 
of  male,  19  to  22  inches ;  extent  of  winga,  41  to  47  inchea.  Female— length,  22  to  94 
inches  ;  extent,  61  to  66  inches.  From  a  careful  eauunlnation  of  over  one  hundred  of 
these  hawks,  I  have  found  that  they,  lU^e  other  of  the  raptorea,  not  only  vary  greatly 
in  the  markinga  of  their  plumage,  but  alao  ahow  marked  differenoea  in  the  oolor  of 
the  irldea  The  iris  of  the  adult,  ihough  usually  brown,  ia  aometimea  both  brown 
and  yellowish.  In  immature  birds  the  iris  is  oommonly  straw  color*  but  aometimea 
it  is  nearly  white,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  ia  brown ;  in  other  apeoimena  I 
have  seen  one-half  of  the  iris  brown  while  the  remainder  would  be  white  or  yel- 
lowiah.    In  immature  birds,  lightoolored  iridea  with  apeoka  of  brown  are  frequent 

Habitat, — Eastern  North  America,  weat  to  the  great  plaina. 

This  hawk — the  most  abundant  of  oar  raptorial  birda— ig  the  detected 
''Hen  Hawk  "  of  the  farmer.  The  Bed-tailed  Hawk  is  ezoeedingly  shy 
and  wary,  and  is  taken  with  difficulty,  unless  approached  on  horse  back 
or  in  a  sleigh  or  wagon.  Bed-tailed  Hawks  in  their  fall  migrations  are 
gregarious.  One  dear,  cold  autumn  afternoon  in  1876, 1  saw,  near  West 
Chester,  a  flock  of  these  hawks.  The  sky  was  destitute  of  clouds,  ex- 
cept a  cumulus  stratum  directly  beneath,  and  apparently  about  half  way 
between  the  hawks  and  the  earth.  In  the  center  of  this  vapor  was  an 
opening  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  me  to  watch  the  gyrations  of  the 
birds;  two  of  them  suddenly  separated  from  the  main  body,  approached 
each  other  screaming,  and  apparently  in  great  rage.  They  descended 
screaming,  and,  to  all  appearances,  clinched,  to  within  about  one  hundzed 
yards  of  the  earth,  when  they  parted.  Evidently  neither  bird  had  re- 
ceived much  injury,  as  they  both,  after  taking  short  flights  aoroas  the 
meadow,  ascended  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  their  companions 
that  had  accompanied  them  part  way  down,  to  the  main  body.  Another 
individual  closed  his  wings  until  the  body  presented  a  triangular  outline, 
descended  with  almost  lightening-like  rapidity  to  the  top  of  a  sycamore, 
where  it  alighted,  and  remained  for  some  seconds  pluming  itself.  This 
party  of  hawks,  after  performing  for  neiarly  twenty  minutes,  these,  and 
numerous  other  serial  antics,  continued  their  southern  flight.  Oombats 
in  midair  are  quite  common  among  Bed-tailed  Hawks.  I  have  repeat- 
edly witnessed  such  battles,  and  am  fully  convinced  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  food  is  the  incentive  to  such  action.  Illustrative  of  the 
superior  vision  of  this  hawk — and  the  same  applies  to  other  of  the  fio- 
pacia — the  following  is  given,  as  observed  by  the  writer:  A  clear  morn- 
ing early  in  March,  I  saw  a  Bed-tail  circling  over  the  meadows ;  every 
circle  took  him  higher  and  higher  in  the  air,  until  at  an  altitude  where 
he  appeared  no  larger  than  a  blackbird,  he  stopped,  and  with  nearly 
closed  wings,  descended  like  an  arrow  to  a  tree  near  by  me ;  from  this 
perch,  almost  the  same  instant  he  had  alighted,  he  flew  to  the  ground 
and  snatched  from  its  grassy  covert  a  mouse.  The  momentum  with 
which  this  bird  passed  through  the  atmosphere  produced  a  sound  not 
very  unlike  that  of  the  rush  of  distant  water.    This  species  when  wounded, 
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like  all  other  rapadoiui  biids^  will  defend  itself  with  its  daws  and  bill 
against  all  advances.  A  stick  or  gnn  barrel  presented  to  it^  when  crip- 
pled, will  be  grasped,  and  the  bird  can  be  carried  pendant  from  the  same 
a  considerable  distance  before  it  will  loose  its  hold.  With  such  tenacity 
do  they  hold  on  that  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  winged  one,  in  his  en- 
deavors to  capture  it  alive,  had  the  bird  to  fasten  on  his  forearm  with 
both  daws ;  to  relieve  himself  he  was  obliged  to  take  oat  his  penknife 
and  sevcL*  the  tendons  of  both  legs. 

Nest  bnilding  generally  occurs  in  March  and  lasts  from  eight  to 
fifteen  da3rs.  The  nest  is  built  in  the  woods,  commonly  on  a  large  oak 
or  hickory  tree.  A  pair  of  these  hawks  resorted  for  five  consecutive 
years  to  a  large  oak  tree  (Quercus  Hnctoria),  for  nesting  purposes,  in  a 
belt  of  timber  adjacent  to  the  far-famed  Deborah's  Bock,  East  Bradford 
township.  The  nest  a  rather  bulky  structure,  is  made,  externally,  of 
sticks  and  t^wigs,  some  of  the  former  being  an  inch  in  thickness ;  inter- 
naliy,  it  is  lined  with  leaves  and  the  inner  layer  of  bark — ^usually  from 
the  oak  md  chestnut  tree&  This  lining  of  bark  is  frequently  torn  in 
shreda 

Certain  or  ithologists,  Audubon  among  the  number,  have  found  five 
eggs  in  i  *  nests.  I  have,  however,  mostly  found  two,  and  on  no 
occasion  1l,  I  found  more  than  three  to  constitute  the  full  complement. 
The  eggs, .  xut  2.40  by  1.85  inches,  vary  much  in  their  markings.  Their 
ground  color  is  a  dull  white  or  rusty  white,  marked  with  minute  brown 
spots,  or  with  large  purplish  dark-brown  blotches,  often  covering  the 
greater  part  c  the  egg.  Incubation  lasts  about  three  weeks.  Certain 
writers  clair.  t  lat  this  species  will  boldly  defend  invasion  of  its  home 
on  the  part  of  man.  Such  may  have  been  the  experience  of  others,  but 
such  statement  is  the  reverse  of  my  experience.  I  have  taken  both  eggs 
and  young,  aiic\  as  yet,  I  have  encountered  no  opposition ;  but  have 
found  them  co^  irdly,  flying  away,  in  fact,  beyond  gunshot  at  my  ap- 
proach, uttoriiv  sries  of  distress,  and  seemingly  to  engage  in  mutual 
condolence  over  their  misfortune. 

During  the  breeding  season  they  frequently  himt  together  for  food  for 
themselves  and  young, ''  and  if,  perchance,  they  spy  a  squirrel  on  a  tree, 
one  will  drive  it  while  the  other  poises  itself  ready  to  seize  it  if  it  dodges 
to  the  other  sid«  to  evade  the  grasp  of  the  first  hawk.  From  the  two 
there  is  no  escai  e.  Grasping  it  firmly  by  the  neck,  the  assailant  prac- 
tically demonstrates  the  possibility  of  garroting  its  victim,  when  the  ill- 
fated  squirrel  is  carried  to  the  eyry  and  torn  to  pieces  to  satiate  the 
cravings  of  their  rapacious  young." — Wood,  In  consequence  of  limited 
space  it  is  impracticable  to  give  in  detail  the  results  of  dissections  which 
I  have  made  of  this  species,  but  would  state  briefly  that  my  examina- 
tions of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  Bed-tails  captured  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, chiefly  in  Chester  county,  revealed  in  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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eight,  principally  field-mice  (Arvicola)  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  also 
some  few  small  birds ;  in  nine  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
hawks,  small  birds  were  present  in  addition  to  the  quadrupeds.  Four- 
teen had  fed  on  chickens ;  six,  small  birds— meadowlarks  and  sparrows; 
six,  rabbits;  three,  quail;  three,  red  squirrels;  three,  mice  and  insects; 
three,  snakes;  two,  remains  of  skunk ;  two,  carrion;  one,  ham  skin ;  one, 
meat,  probably  beef.  I  have  repeatedly  found  three  and  four  mice  in 
the  viscera  of  one  bird,  oftentimes  five,  and  in  a  few  instances  as  many 
as  seven  of  these  destructive  little  rodents  were  obtained  from  the  crop 
and  stomach  of  one  hawk. 

Note.— Harlan's  Hawk  {Buteo  harlani^  Aud.)  mentioned,  page  287,  in  first  edi- 
tion of  Birds  of  Pennsylvania^  is  not  a  distinct  species  but  a  race  or  '*  form  "  of  the 
Red-taiL  The  technical  name  of  Harlan's  Hawk  should  be,  Mr.  Ridgway  says, 
Buteo  borealis  harlani  (Aud.).  See  Auk.  Vol,  vii,  No.  4,  p.  g05.  The  only  specimen 
of  this  variety  of  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  which  I  have  heard  of  in  Pennsylvania  was  a 
female  captured  by  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  of  Renovo,  in  January,  1876,  near  Watson- 
town,  Northumberland  county. 


Buteo  lineatus  (Gmbl.). 

Red-shouldered  Hawk ;  Winter  Falcon. 

Dksoription. 

Total  length :  Female,  21  to  23  inches ;  extent  about  44  inches ;  wing  14 ;  tail  0 
inches.    Male,  18  to  20  inches ;  extent  about  40 ;  wing,  12 ;  tail,  8  inches. 

Adult. — Shoulders  rich  reddish-brown,  rest  of  upper  parts  blackish,  spotted  with 
reddish-brown,  white  and  dusky ;  primaries  blackish  above  and  spotted  with  white  ; 
tail  with  three  or  four  broad  black  bars,  between  which  are  narrow  white  bands,  tip 
of  tail  whitish  ;  under  parts  reddish-brown  more  or  less  streaked  with  dusky  and 
barred  with  white. 

lonn/;.— The  upper  parts  brownish  varied  with  rusty  and  whitish.  The  shoulders 
in  many  specimens  show  considerable  red ;  tail  brownish  with  several  small  blackish 
bars,  lower  parts  white  and  yellowish-white,  with  stripes  and  large  oblong  spots  of 
brown.  ^ 

/fa6i^a^— Eastern  North  America,  west  to  Texas  and  the  plains,  south  to  the  Gulf 
coast  and  Mexico. 

During'  the  winter  these  hawks  frequent  principally  the  lar^  water 
courses,  meadow-lands,  and  the  vicinity  of  ponds,  and  not  unfrequently 
an  individual  of  this  species  can  be  observe<i  on  its  perch  overlooking  a 
spring-head.  When  the  streams  and  meadows  are  frozen  I  have  noticed 
that  they  especially  resort  to  such  localities  as  la«t  named.  When  dis- 
turbed from  its  perch  it  utters,  in  a  plaintive  and  impatient  voice,  the 
note,  keeOy  keeo.  Its  flight,  generally  short,  is  graceful  and  very  owl- 
like. This  hawk,  Uke  its  relative,  the  Eed-tail,  may  be  observed  sit- 
tmg  by  the  hour  on  some  favorite  tree  or  stake  adjacent  to  swampy 
9  Birds. 
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or  boggy  gnnmd,  watdhing  for  snudl  quadmpeds  and  batrachians,  which 
ooDBtitate  its  prindpal  &ib. 

Like  other  birds  of  fhia  genua,  the  Bed-ahonldered  Hawk  nests  in 
trees,  usually  in  April  and  May  in  this  locality.  The  eggs,  two  to  four 
in  number,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Bed-tail,  butsmaller.  Young 
birdS)  which  are  known  to  many  as  Winter  Falcons,  are,  according  to 
my  experience,  much  more  frequently  met  with  than  full-plumaged 
adults.  Nuttall  remarks  that  this  hawk  lives  principally  on  frogs,  and 
probably  insects  and  oray-fish  in  the  winter.  Gentiy  tells  us  that  the 
food  of  the  young  consists  of  fragments  of  quadrupeds,  besides  an  im- 
mense numberof  young  grasshoppers  and  beetles.  In  my  examinations 
of  fiffy«seyen  of  these  hawks  which  have  been  captured  in  Pennsylvania^ 
forty-three  showed  field-mice,  some  few  other  small  quadrupeds,  grass- 
hoppers and  insects,  mostly  beetles;  nine  revealed  frogs  and  insects; 
two,  small  birds,  remains  ci  small  mamTnalfl  and  a  few  beetles;  two, 
snakes  and  portions  of  frpgs.  The  gizzard  of  one  bird  contained  a  few 
hairs  of  afield-mouse  and  some  long  black  hair  which  appeared  very 
much  like  that  of  a  skunk.  The  bird  on  dissection  gave  a  very  decided 
odor  of  skunk.  In  two  of  these  hawks,  shot  in  Florida,  I  found  in  one 
portions  of  a  small  catfish,  and  in  the  other  remains  of  a  small  mammal 
and  some  few  coleopterous  insects  (beetles). 


Buteo  latiBsimuB  (Wils.). 

Broad-winged  H«wk. 

Description  {Plate  16,  Fig,  1), 

Length  of  female  about  17 ;  extent  about  36 ;  tail  about  7^  iuohes. 

Adult, — Upper  parts  umber-brown,  and  many  feathers  edged  with  rusty  or 
whitish ;  tail  crossed  by  three  black  and  two  white  bands,  and  narrow  white  tip, 
lower  parts  white  or  yellowish  white,  variously  streaked  and  spotted  with  rusty. 
Young  Are  duller,  showy  dark  cheek  patches ;  tail,  grayish-brown,  with  whitish 
tips  and  crossed  with  five  or  six  indistinct  dusky  bands ;  lower  parts  similar  to 
adult  but  paler  and  spotted  or  streaked  with  black  and  dusky. 

Habitat, — Eastern  North  America,  from  New  Brunswick  and  the  Saskatchewan 
region  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  thenoe  southward  to  Central  America,  northern 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Of  the  genus  Buteo,  in  this  section,  the  Broad-wmged  is  the  least 
abundant.  It  is  a  native  and  resident.  The  movements  in  the  air  of 
this  hawk  are  easy  and  beautifully  graceful.  When  in  quest  of  food,  its 
flight  is  in  circles.  At  times,  when  circling,  like  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  it 
will  stand  for  an  instant  beating  the  air,  and  then  descend  with  great 
velocity  upon  its  prey,  which  it  secures,  not  in  its  descent,  but  as  it  is 
on  the  rise.    I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  witnessed  this  species 


1.  AmBTiem  BoWm^i. 
2.  Fine  Imk    3.  Foz  Sparrow. 
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take  aliment  in  the  way  described.  I  incorporate  it^  notwithBtanding 
tiiat  it  disagrees  with  certain  good  authority. 

Nest-building  takes  place  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
four  nests  which  I  have  found  have  aU  been  located  in  high  trees ;  three 
in  hickory  trees,  the  other  in  an  oak.  All  of  these  nests  were  over  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cooper's  Hawk ;  it  is  made  of  sticks^  twigs,  leaves  and  rootlets,  lined 
with  feathers;  one  I  found  lined  with  bark.  The  complement  of  eggs 
is  usually  four,  although  three  sometimes  is  the  full  set.  The  eggs  are 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  Cooper's  Hawk,  with  a  dull  white, 
grayish  ground  color,  with  brownish  red  spots,  which  vary  in  sise  from 
specks  to  large  patches,  frequently  confiuent. 

This  hawk  is  generaUy  easQy  oaptaxed.  appeariDS  qnito  tame  and  irn- 
suspicious.  I  have  always  found  it  to  be  cowardly,  and  to  eyinoe  no 
disposition  to  repel  an  invasion  of  its  nest. 

It  would  seem,  however,  tiiat  the  disposition  of  this  bird,  under  cer 
tain  circumstances,  is  very  variable.  Mr.  A.  G.  Boardman,  of  Maine, 
who  has  found  several  nests,  and  secured  the  eggs,  finds  it  to  be  cour- 
ageous and  spirited.  A  man  whom  he  had  employed  to  obtain  a  nest^ 
was  attacked  with  great  fury,  while  ascending  the  tree;  his  cap  was 
torn  from  his  head,  and  he  would  have  been  seriously  injured  if  the  bird 
had  not  been  shot.  Another  instance  is  mentioned  l^  Dr.  Wood,  where 
this  hawk  attacked  a  boy  climbing  to  her  nest^  fastened  her  talons  in 
his  arm,  and  could  not  be  removed  until  beaten  off  and  killed  with  a  dub. 

In  speaking  of  this  bird.  Dr.  Wood  says :  **  Seldom,  if  ever,  does  it 
seize  its  prey  ou  the  wing,  but  secures  it  mostly  on  the  ground,  subsist- 
ing on  frogs,  snakes,  mice  and  small  birds,  devouring  the  latter  without 
removing  the  feathers.  This  hawk  in  its  habits  is  not  as  neat  in  pre- 
paring its  food  as  most  of  its  genus ;  holding  its  prey  with  both  feet,  it 
tears  and  eats  without  much  regard  to  cleanliness  or  feathers." 

In  twelve  specimens  examined  by  myself,  four  revealed  mice ;  three, 
small  birds;  four,  frogs;  one,  killed  the  22d  of  May,  1882,  was  gorged 
with  cray-fisli,  with  which  were  traces  of  coleopterous  insects  (beetles). 


Gbnus  ABCHZBUTEO  Brbhm. 
Archlbuteo  lagopus  sancti-johannis  (Gmbl.). 

American  Rough-lcgrged  Hawk ;  Black  Hawk. 

Description. 

^'Adult  male  and  female  :  Too  variable  in  plumage  to  be  concisely  described.  In 
general,  the  whole  plumage  with  dark  brown  or  blackish  and  light  brown,  gray,  or 
whitish,  the  lighter  colors  edging  or  barring  the  individual  feathers ;  tendency  to 
excess  of  the  whitish  on  the  head,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  dark  abdominal  s^ne  or 
area  which  may  or  may  not  include  the  tibiaB ;  usually  a  blackish  anteorbital  and 
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mazillary  acea.  Uning  of  wings  eztenalTely  blackish.  Tall  usually  wtiite  firom 
the  base  for  some  distance,  then  with  dark  and  light  barring.  The  inner  webs  of  the 
flight  feathers  extensively  white  tnm  the  base,  nsoally  with  little,  if  any,  of  the 
dark  barring  so  prevalent  among  buteonine  hawks.  From  suoh  a  light  and  varie- 
gated plumage  as  this,  the  bird  varies  to  more  or  less  nearly  uniform  blackish,  in 
which  case  the  tall  is  usually  barred  several  times  with  white.  *  *  Length  of  a 
female,  22.00;  extent,  6LQ0;  wing,  17.50;  tail,  aOO;  iris  light  brown;  bill  mostly 
blackish-blue,  cere  pale  greenish-yellow,  feet  dull  yellow,  daws  blue-black.  This 
is  about  an  average  sise ;  the  niale  averages  smaller."— Ot>u«'«  Key, 
fia6i<al.— Whole  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  breeding  north  of  the  United 


In  any  plumage  this  bizd  oan  easily  be  distinguished  from  other  of 
our  hawks  by  the  tarsus,  which  is  thickly  feathered  in  front  to  the  toes. 
I  have  found  the  Bough-legged  or  Black  Hawk  in  Pennsylvania  only  as 
a  winter  sojourner,  about  the  meadows  and  grass  fields  along  or  near 
large  streams.  In  the  winter  of  1879,  when  hunting  along  the  Brandy- 
wine  creek,  I  saw  seven  of  these  hawks  at  one  time,  perched  about  on 
trees  in  a  meadow  of  some  five  acres  in  extent.  In  this  locality  the 
species  is  usually  found  singly  or  in  pairs.  The  Bough-legs  generally 
migrate  northward  about  the  middle  of  March :  I  have,  however,  ob- 
served them  here  late  in  April.  "Its  migrations  appear  to  be  quite 
regular  and  extensive — more  so,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  supposed — 
though  probably  it  does  not  dififer  from  most  hawks  in  this  respect. 
Birds  of  this  family  must  follow  their  prey,  wherever  jthis  leads  them, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  species,  able  to  prey  upon  hares 
and  Ptarmigan,  pass  the  winter  in  our  highest  latitudes.  The  Bough- 
legged  is  a  rather  northerly  species,  rarely,  if  ever,  breeding  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  becoming  rarer  towards  its  southern 
terminus." —  Cones. 

I  desire  to  correct  here  an  en*or  which  I  am  confident  was  made  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  Birds  of  Penna.,  pp  92-93,  where  I  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ladd,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  that  he  (Mr. 
Ladd)  had,  April  5,  1886,  found  a  nest  and  two  eggs  of  this  bird,  in  a 
thick  woods  at  Fite's  Eddy,  on  the  Susquehanna  river.  A  description 
of  the  nest  and  eggs  was  published  in  my  first  report,  un  given  to  me 
by  Mr.  Ladd,  but  I  have  since  learned  from  Mr.  Ladd  that  he  did  not 
secure  or  even  see  the  hawks,  hence  I  am  satisfied  that  this  "  record  '* 
was  without  doubt  based  on  erroneous  identification.  Dr.  C.  H.  Mer- 
riam,  Ornithologist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  informs  me  that  he  is  not  aware  of  a  single  authentic  record 
of  the  breeding  of  the  Bough-legged  Hawk  anywhere  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States. 

*'  It  is  a  sluggish  bird,  and  confines  itself  to  the  meadows  and  low 
grounds  bordering  the  rivers  and  salt  marshes  along  our  bays  and  inlets. 
In  such  places  you  may  see  it  perched  on  a  stake,  where  it  remains  for 
hours  at  a  time,  unless  some  wounded  bird  comes  in  sight,  when  it  sails 
after  it,  and  secures  it  without  manifesting  much  swiftness  of  fiiglit.    It 
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feeds  principally  ou  moles,  mice  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  and  never 
attacks  a  duck  on  the  wing,  although  now  and  then  it  pursues  a  wounded 
one.  When  not  alarmed  it  usually  flies  low  and  sedately,  and  does  not 
exhibit  any  of  the  courage  and  vigor  so  conspicuous  in  most  other  hawks, 
suffering  thousands  of  birds  to  pass  without  pursuing  them.  The 
greatest  feat  I  have  ever  seen  it  perform  was  scrambling  at  the  edge  of 
the  water  to  secure  a  lethargic  frog.  They  alight  on  trees  to  roost,  but 
appear  so  himgry  or  indolent  at  all  times  that  they  seldom  retire  to  rest 
until  after  dusk.  Their  large  eyes,  indeed,  seem  to  indicate  their  pos- 
session of  the  faculty  of  seeing  at  that  late  hour.  I  have  frequently  put 
up  one  that  seemed  watching  for  food  at  the  edge  of  a  ditch  long  after 
sunset.  Whenever  an  opportunity  offers  they  eat  to  excess,  and,  like 
the  Turkey  Buzzards  and  Carrion  Grows,  disgorge  their  food,  to  enable 
themselves  to  fly  off.  The  species  is  more  nocturnal  in  its  habits  than 
any  other  hawk  foimd  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  meadow 
mice  which  this  species  destroys  ought,  one  might  think,  to  secure  it 
the  protection  of  every  husbandman." — Audvbon. 

In  the  stomachs  of  eleven  of  these  hawks,  which  I  have  examined, 
were  found  only  field  mice. 


Genus  AQXJILA  Brisson. 
Aquila  chrysaetos  (Linn.). 

Golden  Ea^le. 

Description. 

Tarsi  densely  featliered  all  round  to  base  of  yellow  toes.  Length  about  3  feet ; 
extent6|  to7^  feet> 

Adult. — General  color  dark  brown  ;  the  lengthened,  pointed  feathers  of  hind-neck 
golden  brown  ;  feathers  of  tarsi  pale  yellowish-brown ;  tail  blackish  and  grayish. 

Young. — Basal  two-thirds  of  tail  white,  with  a  blackish  terminal  band;  lower 
parts  much  lighter  than  adult  ^ 

Habitat. — North  America  south  to  Mexico,  and  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

This  large  bird  occurs  in  Pennsylvania  as  an  occasional  winter  visi- 
tant. The  only  species  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded  is  the 
Bald  or  White-headed  Eagle  in  immature  plumage.  The  two  species 
can  always  be  distinguished  at  a  single  glance,  if  you  remember  that 
the  Golden  Eagle  has  the  tai^sus  densely  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  the 
Bald  Eagle  has  a  bare  tarsus.  One  of  the  largest  Golden  Eagles  I  ever 
saw  was  captured  in  December,  1889,  by  a  hunter,  in  Cameron  county. 
This  bird,  which  was  handsomely  mounted  by  my  friend,  Mr.  M.  M. 
Larrabee,  of  Emporium,  weighed,  Mr.  Larrabee  informed  me,  twenty- 
five  pounds.  This  bird  breeds  in  high  mountainous  regions  and  the 
Arctic  countries. 

The  following  mention  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gk)lden  Eagle  in 
captivity  I  gleaned  fiom  convei-sation  with  Mr.  B.  M.  Everhart,  who  for 
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9eT6ral  years  kept  one  in  his  yard.  Thia  bird,  in  oanseqnenoe  of  a  gmi- 
flhot  wound  in  the  wing,  was  unable  to  fly  o£  All  the  yard  situated  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  house  was  known  as  Nero's  (bird's  name)  do- 
main. Akmg  the  walk  leading  to  my  office  was  his  peroh,  a  dead  tree 
stump  some  eight  feet  high.  When  satiated  with  food  he  would  sit 
there  for  hours  at  a  time.  If  at  any  time  during  the  day  a  cat  or  do^ 
mertio  fowl  happened  to  enter  Ub  gromid.it  had  to  make  a  speedy 
departure  or  be  killed.  The  latter  was  mostly  the  case,  for  i7ero  seldom 
'*  went  for"  anything  without  his  capturing  it  When  I  neglected  to 
giTehimhisda]lyaUowanoe(twopoundsmeat),as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
he  wandered  about  the  yard  uttering  a  ventriloquial,  gutteral  sound, 
which  had  the  e£Eect  of  bringing  around  him  birds  and  chickens.  Occa- 
sionally the  former,  and  invariably  the  latter,  would  be  killed.  Towards 
people  other  than  mjrself  he  displayed  great  animosity,  this  being  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  children  and  timorous  individuals.  One  day 
Joshua  Hoopes,  a  schocd  teacher  at  tiiat  time,  brought  a  party  of  his 
bojrs  to  see  the  bird,  and  I  noticed  one  of  their  number,  a  puny  and 
delicate  lad,  the  eagle  continually  eyed  and  several  times  endeavored  to 
make  at  him.  Towards  a  female  domestic,  who  had  annoyed  him  by 
throwing  water  on  him  and  poking  at  him  with  a  stick,  he  showed  great 
antipathy;  we  were  eventually  obliged,  for  her  personal  safety  and  ouf 
own  convenience,  to  discharge  the  girl,  as  she  could  not  go  into. the 
yard  without  being  attacked.  An  Irishman  one  day  slyly  entered  the 
yard,  but  in  crossing  Nero's  province  he  was  set  upon  by  the  bird.  In 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  man's  thigh  he  imbedded  his  talons,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  his  hold  was  loosened.  Erin's  son  declared 
that  ''Niver  before  in  his  howl  life  had  he  seed  sich  a  divil,"  and  that 
nothing  short  of  the  eagle's  life  could  appease  for  his  injuries.  Exami- 
nation showed  that  although  there  were  ugly  flesh  wounds,  nothing  of  a 
serious  nature  would  foUow.  This  information  being  imparted,  and  a 
two  dollar  bill  tendered  to  the  Jrishman,  his  sufferings  were  much  re- 
lieved. He  stated  that  although  he  looked  upon  the  "  critter"  as  a  "  bold, 
bad  burd,"  still  he  deemed  him  a  fit  subject  to  "  kape  from  "  any  intrusion 
in  the  back  yard,  and  that  in  the  future,  whenever  he  had  any  business 
with  Bridget,  he  would  enter  the  front  gate  and  make  known  his  wants 
at  the  front  door.  The  strongest  and  largest  torn  cat  he  could  manage 
with  ease.  When  anyone  had  a  specially  objectionable  cat  which  they 
wanted  disposed  of,  tiiey  would  bag  it  up  and  bring  it  to  the  eagle.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  bag — ^now  the  bird,  which  an  instant  before  sat 
moping,  ruffed-feathered  and  seemingly  half  dead,  suddenly,  as  if  by 
magic,  changed,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  being;  body  erect,  feathers  close 
to  the  body,  tail  expanded,  the  sunken  eyes  with  ten-fold  mereased  lustre, 
followed  with  argus  gaze  every  motion  of  the  bag  and  occupant ;  soon 
as  grimalkin  was  Uberated  tiie  eagle  swooped  down  and  grasped  it.  If 
the  cat  was  of  ordinary  size,  Nero  displayed  little  concern  in  dis- 
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patching  it;  but  if  it  was  a  Thomas  feline,  of  huge  dimensions,  all  the 
powers  of  the  bird  were  brought  into  requisition.  Then  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  eagle  was  seen.  The  eyes,  before  bright^  now  shone  like 
balls  of  fire,  the  crest  feathers  standing  up ;  his  Yoioe,  before  hushed, 
now  added  discord  to  the  Aymg  yells  of  his  struggling  victim,  so  inex- 
tricably fixed  in  his  relentless  talons.  He  could  kill  a  oat  in  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  Commonly,  the  eagle  would  grasp  the  cat  around  the 
^mall  of  the  back  with  one  foot,  and  with  the  other  he  endrded  the  neck, 
thus  retaining  his  hold  until  the  animal  had  ceased  its  struggles^  which 
were  soon  over,  as  they  were  greatly  augmented  by  fright  and  excessive 
violence  of  action.  When  the  cat  became  quiet  the  eagle  would  raise  bis 
wings,  which  he  had  allowed  to  drop,  draw  his  body  up  as  high  as  pos- 
sible from  his  prey,  and  proceed  leisurely  to  tear  off  the  skin  from  bis 
captive's  back  and  side,  exposing  the  muscles  and  viscera^  which  he  ata 
"Young  fawns,  raccoons,  hares,  wild  turkeysand  other  large  birds  are 
their  usual  food ;  and  they  devour  putrid  fleah  only  when  hard  pressed 
by  hunger,  none  alighting  on  carrion  at  any  other  time."— -^udti&on. 


GsNUS  HAIiLSBTXTS  Sayioht. 
HalisBetuB  leucocephaluB  (Lnm.)* 

Bald  EaflTle. 

Dbsobiption  {Plate  84). 

Tarsi  feathered  only  about  half  way  down. 

Jfa2e.— Length  about  3  feet;  extent  of  wings  about?  fset  Female  larger,  meaa- 
uring  sometimes  8  feet  in  extent 

Adult— Uesidj  neck,  tail  and  upper  ooverts  of  latter,  white ;  rest  of  plumage  dnaky- 
brown  ;  bill,  feet  and  eyes  yellow. 

yount;.— Entire  plumage  dark-brown  ;  some  are  grayish^brown,  and  tail  more  or 
less  spotted  with  white  ;  bill  dark-colored  ;  eyes  brown. 

Habitat, — North  America  at  large,  south  to  Mexica 

The  name  "Bald,"  which  is  given  to  this  species  is  not  applied  be- 
cause the  head  is  bare,  but  because  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  head  in 
the  adults  are  pure  white.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  have  but  two  species  of  eagles.  The  "Black,"  "  Gray" 
and  "  Washington  "  Eagles  are  all  young  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  Three 
years,  it  is  stated,  are  required  before  this  species  assumes  the  adult 
plumage.  The  Bald  Eagle  is  foimd  in  Pennsylvania  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  A  few  of  these  birds  annually  rear  their  young  along  the 
Susquehanna  river,  and  also  in  a  few  other  localities  in  this  state.  The 
nest,  a  bulky  aflfair,  built  usually  on  a  large  tree,  mostly  near  the  water, 
is  said  to  be  about  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
large  sticks,  lined  inside  with  grasses,  leaves,  etc.  The  eggs  commonly 
2 — rarely  3 — are  white  and  measure  about  3  by  2  J  inches.  A  favorite 
article  of  food  with  this  bird  is  fish,  which  he  obtains,  chiefly,  by  strategy 
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and  rapine.  The  Bald  Eagle  is  quite  plenfcifnl  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
rivers^  where  the  Fish  Hawk  is  common ;  unlike  this  last  named  bird, 
however,  he  cannot  be  called  piBoiYoroa%  as  he  subsists  largely  on  ducks» 
geese  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Bef erring  to  this  eagle,  Audubon  says : 
"No  sooner  does  the  Fish  Hawk  make  its  appearance  along  our  Atlantic 
shores,  or  ascend  our  numerous  and  large  rivers,  than  the  eagle  follows 
it,  and,  like  a  i^elfish  oppressor,  robs  it  of  the  hard-earned  fmits  of  its 
labor.  Perched  on  some  tall  summit,  in  view  of  the  ocean,  or  of  some 
water<x>urBe,  he  watches  every  motion  of  the  Fish  Hawk  while  on  wing. 
When  the  latter  rises  from  the  water,  with  a  fish  in  its  grasp,  forth 
rushes  the  eagle  in  pursuit.  He  mounts  above  the  Fish  Hawk,  and 
threatens  it  by  actions  well  understood,  when  the  latter,  fearing  perhaps 
that  its  life  is  in  danger,  drops  its  prey.  In  an  instant,  the  eagle,  accu- 
rately estimating  the  rapid  descent  of  the  fish,  closes  his  wings,  follows 
it  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  and  the  next  moment  grasps  it.  *  * 
This  bird  now  and  then  procures  fish  for  himself  by  pursoing  them  in 
the  shallows  of  small  creeks.  I  have  witnessed  several  instances  of  this 
in  the  Perkiomen  creek  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  this  manner,  I  saw 
one  of  them  secure  a  number  of  Bedjins,  by  wading  briskly  through  the 
water,  and  striking  at  them  with  his  bilL  I  have  also  observed  a  pair 
scrambling  over  the  ice  of  frossen  pond  to  get  at  some  fish  below,  but 
without  suocesa  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  these  kinds  of  food,  but 
greedily  devours  young  pigs,  lambs,  fawns,  poultry  and  the  putrid  flesh 
of  carcasses  of  every  description,  driving  off  the  vultures  and  Cbrrion 
Grows,  or  the  dogs,  and  keeping  a  whole  party  at  defiance  until  it  is 
satiated."  Even  man  is  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  these  predacious 
birds.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in  newspapers,  accounts  of  combats  between 
men  and  eagles ;  frequently  the  bird  would  be  the  aggressor.  While  it 
is  admitted  that  these  reports  are  largely  due  to  the  imaginative  reporter, 
it  is  believed  that  such  occurrences  do  occasionally  take  place.  Verita- 
ble instances  are  related  of  their  carrying  off  infants.  According  to 
Wilson,  "  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  upon  a  child  lying  by  its 
mother,  as  she  was  weeding  a  garden,  at  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  but 
the  garment  seized  upon  by  the  eagle  giving  way  at  the  instant  of  the 
attempt,  the  child's  life  was  spared.''  Nuttall  speaks  of  an  instance  said 
to  have  happened  at  Petersburg,  Ga.,  near  the  Savannah  river,  "  where 
an  infant,  sleeping  in  the  shade  near  the  house,  was  seized  and  carried 
off  to  the  eyry,  near  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  Jive  miles  distant,  and  when 
found,  almost  immediately,  the  child  was  dead." 
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Subfamily  FALOONINiE.  Falcons. 

Genus  PALCO*  LiNNiEUs. 
Falco  peregrinus  anatiim  (Bonap.). 

Duck  Hawk  ;  Oreat>lboted  Hawk. 

Description  (Plate 85), 

Size  aa  well  as  colors  variable.  A  female  before  me  is  20  inches  long,  and  meas- 
ures from  tip  to  tip  46  inches;  tail  8.  Male  smaller.  Above  blaokish-brown  or 
slaty-black,  and  many  feathers  with  paler  edgings ;  chin,  throat,  fore  part  of  neck 
and  upper  breast  yellowish  white,  and  sometimes  nearly  immaculate,  but  usually 
more  or  less  streaked  or  spotted  ;  showy  black  ear  patches  ;  frontal  feathers  whitish, 
rest  of  under  parts  barred  and  streaked  with  blackish  and  lighter  colors;  young 
birds  are  more  brown,  and  lower  parts  are  much  more  spotted  with  dark  and  less 
barred.  Bill  bluish-black,  exceptabout  base,  like  cere  is  yellowish  ;  legs  yellow ;  iris 
brown. 

Habitat. — North  America  at  large. 

Tliis  bold  and  predatory  hawk,  the  largest  of  the  typical  falcons 
found  in  this  region,  retii'es,  usually,  during  the  summer  time  to  the 
mountainous  districts,  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  streams, 
and  in  the  winter  season  (fall,  winter  and  early  spring)  it  is  found  as  an 
irregular  visitor  in  nearly  all  sections  of  our  commonwealth.  The  Dock 
Hawk  breeds  in  several  localities  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  state  it  is  reported  to  be  quite  common.  The  late  Judge  Libhart, 
of  Lancaster  county,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  observed  it  as  a  ''  resi- 
dent, common  on  the  Susquehanna."  Di*.  Treichler,  Mr.  Boddy  and 
other  more  recent  obseiTers,  report  the  Duck  Hawk  in  Lancaster  county 
as  a  rather  rare  visitor,  commonly  seen  in  winter.  Tlie  following 
gentlemen  report  this  species  as  a  native:  Hon.  Gerard  C.  Brown, 
Casper  Loueks  and  George  Miller,  all  of  York  county,  state  that  it  is  a 
regular  breed(^r  on  the  high  cliflfs  about  the  Susquehanna.  Concerning 
the  bird  Mr.  George  Miller  furnishes  the  following  notes:  '*  Foimd  nest 
of  Duck  Hawk  April  7, 1880.  It  contained  four  eggs  slightly  incubated; 
liawk  on  nest  when  discovered,  along  Susquehanna  river  near  mouth  of 
Codorus  creek.  Nest  about  one-third  down  from  top  of  a  high  chflf  on 
slielf  with  overhanging  rock ;  nest  made  of  rocky  drbris  found  lying 
about.  Remains  of  birds,  such  as  tame  pigeons,  flickers,  bljickbirds, 
(;tc.,  upon  which  the  Duck  Hawks  had  evidently  been  feeding,  were  found 


*  Blrtls  of  tills  (^eiiuttoan  easily  bo  dlstlriKulnhed  from  nil  others  of  the  family  by  the  t<.»othed  beak.  The 
Sparrow  Hawk,  like  the  luombors  of  the  Kenera  liuff*  and . I  n'/iti>uf<'o.  merltf*  protection,  as  It  feedH  mainly 
on  destructive  Insoets  and  rodents,  and  aim)  destroying  many  EnKllHh  Sparrows.  The  Pigeon  and  Duck 
Hawks  are  not  classed  w^lth  the  benoflclal  raptores;  they  seldom  prey  on  Insoct.H  or  mice,  but  destroy 
numerous  kliul**  of  birds.  The  Duck  Hawk  Is  jmrtlcularly  bold  an«l  predacious;  he  devours  jMjultry.  wild 
ducks  and  many  other  kinds  of  Rame.  blrd.n.  etc.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed:  the  flight  Is  vigoroua 
and  rapid;  bill  short,  stout  and  wide  at  base  with  a  prominent  tooth  and  notch  near  the  end.  The  upper 
mandible  is  strongly  curved  to  the  sharp-pointed  end;  nostrils  circular,  with  prominent  central  tubercle; 
tarsi  stout,  short  and  feathered  only  slightly  In  front;  middle  toe  long;  claws  much  curved,  long  and  very 
■harp. 
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plentifully  scattered  over  the  rooks.  I  shot  tiie  male  soon  after  coUect- 
ixig  the  eggs,  and  have  it  now  in  my  ooUeotion  of  birda"  Dr.  W.  L. 
Hartman,  of  Lozeme  county,  says:  "The  Great-footed  or  Duck  Hawk 
breeds  regularly  in  this  locality  (Pittston)  in  an  almost  inaccessible  ledge 
of  rocks."  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Gillin,  Ambler,  Montgomery  comity,  says : 
"I  have  had  many  opportnnities  of  observing  them,  having  shot  twelve 
inside  of  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  this  pkoe ;  in  fact  see  them  regularly, 
and  know  of  two  nesting  places  in  this  state."  Dr.  T.  Z.  Hazzard, 
Allegheny  county ;  Mr.  O.  B.  Hark,  Northampton  county,  and  W.  P. 
Bolton,  Montgomery  county,  also  mention  it  as  a  breeder.  Dr.  John  W. 
Detwiller  and  Mr.  Samuel  Mack,  both  residents  of  Bethlehem,  have,  on 
different  occasions,  found  Duck  Hawks'  nests.  With  regard  to  their 
breeding  in  this  state.  Dr.  Detwiller  (letter  November  2,  1889)  says : 
''Duck  Hawk,  secured  set  of  four  eggs  from  the  cliffs  of  'Camel's 
Ledge,'  Pittson,  1880 ;  1886  secured  two  sets  of  four  eggs  in  each  set, 
one  at  Skinner's  Eddy  and  tiie  other  at '  Buttermilk  Falls,'  Susquehanna 
river  (jE^  branch).  1887  secured  a  set  of  four  eggs,  and  another  of 
three,  at '  The  Narrows,'  Delaware  river.  Month  of  incubation,  April." 
Beports  which  I  have  received  from  other  naturalists  and  collectors, 
show  that  the  Duck  Ebiwk  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
as  a  straggler  in  the  spring  and  &11,  or  as  a  rather  rare  and  irregular 
winter  visitor.  I  have  never  found  the  nest  of  this  bird.  Dr.  Ooues 
states  that  it  "breed  as  &r  south  as  Virginia  at  least;  eggs,  2-5,  oftener 
8-4,  2.10  to  2.85X1.60  to  1.75,  averaging  about  2.25X1.65;  white  or 
whitish,  spotted,  blotched,  wreathed,  clouded,  etc.,  with  the  reddish- 
browns,  from  chocolate  or  even  purplish  to  the  ochres." — Key,  N,  A 
Birds, 

"  He  pursues  the  smaller  ducks,  water-hens,  and  other  swimming  birds ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  quick  in  diving  seizes  them,  and  rises  with  them 
from  the  water.  I  have  seen  this  hawk  come  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
carry  off  a  teal,  not  thirty  steps  distant  from  the  sportsman  who  had  killed 
it,  with  a  daring  assurance  as  surprising  as  imexpected.  This  conduct 
has  been  observed  by  many  individuals,  and  is  a  characteristic  trait  of 
this  species.  The  largest  bird  that  I  have  seen  this  hawk  attack  and 
grapple  with  on  the  wing  is  the  Mallard. 

"The  Great-footed  Hawk  does  not,  however,  content  himself  with 
water-fowl.  He  is  generally  seen  following  the  flocks  of  pigeons,  and 
even  blackbirds,  causing  great  terror  in  their  ranks,  and  forcing*  them 
to  perform  aerial  evolutions  to  escape  the  grasp  of  his  dreaded  talons. 
For  several  days  I  watched  one  of  them  that  had  taken  a  particular 
fancy  to  some  tame  pigeons,  to  secure  which,  it  went  so  far  as  to  enter 
their  house  at  one  of  the  holes,  seize  a  bird,  and  issue  by  another  hole 
in  an  instant,  causing  such  terror  among  the  rest  as  to  render  me  fear- 
ful that  they  would  abandon  the  place.    However,  I  fortunately  shot 
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the  depredator.    They  ocoasioiially  feed  on  dead  fish  that  have  floated 
to  the  shores  or  sand-bais." — Avdvbon. 

I  have  examined  but  three  of  these  hawks;  the  Btomachs  of  two  were 
destitute  of  food  materials,  the  other  contained  a  few  feathers  of  a  do- 
mestic pigeon. 

I 

Faloo  oolnmbariuB  Lnm. 

Pigeon  Hawk. 

DB80BIFTION  {Fiaie  8S^» 

Adult  JtfoJtf.— Entire  upper  parts  bluish-elate  oolor,  evexy  ftather  with  a  black 
longitadlnal  line ;  forehead  mnd  throat  white ;  other  under  parts  psie  yellowish  or 
reddish-white ;  every  feather  with  a  longitudinal  line  of  bxownish-blaok ;  tlbi»  lls^t 
ferruginous,  with  lines  of  blaok;  quills  black,  tipped  with  aahy-whlte;  taU  llfl^t 
bluish-ashy,  tipped  with  a  white  and  with  a  wide  snbtermlnal  band  of  black,  and 
with  several  other  transverse  narrower  bands  of  blsck ;  inner  webs  nearly  white; 
cere  and  legs  yeUow ;  bill  blue ;  iris  brown. 

Founder.— Entire  upper  plumage  dusky-brown,  quite  light  in  some  speotanens, 
and  with  a  tinge  of  ashy ;  head  above,  with  narrow  stripes  of  dark  brown  end  ter- 
roginous,  and  in  some  specimens  many  irregular  spots  and  edgings  of  the  latter 
color  on  the  other  upper  parts ;  forehead  and  entire  under  parts  duU-white,  the  latter 
with  longitudinal  stripes  of  light-brown ;  sides  and  flanks  light-brown,  with  pain 
of  dreular  spots  of  white ;  tibisB  dull  white,  with  dashes  of  brown ;  taU  pale  brown^ 
with  about  six  transverse  bands  of  white ;  cere  and  legs  greenish-yellow. 

ybtm^.— Upper  plumage  brownish-black,  white  of  the  forehead  and  under  parts 
more  deeply  tinged  with  reddish  yeUow ;  dark  stripes  wider  than  in  preceding; 
sides  and  flanks  with  wide  transverse  bands  of  bxownish-blaok,  and  with  dronlar 
spots  of  yellowish-white ;  quills  black ;  taU  brownish^blaok,  tipped  with  white^  and 
with  about  four  bands  of  white ;  cere  and  feet  greenish  yeUow. 

Total  length,  female  12  to  14  inches ;  wing  8  to  9  inches ;  tail  5  to  5|  inches.  Male, 
total  length,  10  to  11  inches ;  wing7(  to  8  inches ;  tail  5  inohe8.~Ba<rcr«  B,  B,  N.  A. 

Habitat — ^The  whole  of  North  America,  south  to  the  West  Indies  and  northern 
South  America. 

This  littie  falcon,  a  native  of  northern  latitudes,  occurs  in  PennsylTa- 
nia  as  a  rather  rare  and  irregular  visitor  during  the  late  fall,  winter  and 
early  spring  months.  When  found  here  the  Pigeon  Hawk  is  usually 
seen  singly,  sometimes  a  pair  are  observed  together  searching  food. 
The  species  appears  to  be  oftener  met  with  in  the  mountainous  and 
wooded  districts  than  elsewhere  in  the  state.  In  the  few  examinations 
which  I  have  made  of  these  hawks,  only  the  remains  of  birds — common 
pigeons  and  sparrows — have  been  detected.  From  my  observations  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  dissections,  I  believe  the  Pigeon  Hawk  during  its 
residence  in  this  locality  preys  mainly  on  various  small  birds.  The 
following  is  taken  from  my  note-book  in  relation  to  a  pair  of  these 
hawks:  ''Two  Pigeon  Hawks  during  the  late  fall  lurked  about  the 
southern  suburbs  of  the  borough  of  West  Chestev,  pre3ring  at  regular 
intervals  on  the  pigeons  of  a  blacksmith.  In  one  week  the  hawks  killed 
or  drove  away  fifty  of  these  birds.  The  hawks  would  enter  the  boxes 
and  take  from  them  the  pigeons.'' 
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Faloo  aparvariuB  Lorv. 

Amerlosa  SpMwow  Hawk. 

Dbsobiption  {FUUm  16;  tSg.  M^ female:  IHg,  .f,  male). 

This  oommon  little  fkloon  osn  «Mtly  be  reoognised  by  oomporiaon  with  figures  on 
plate. 
Length  10  to  12  inches ;  extent  of  wings  18  to  28  inches. 
'^oMot— Whole  of  North  Amexioa,  south  to  northern  South  America. 

This  weU-known  litUe  hawk  is  the  smalleBt  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
family  FaioonidiB.  It  is  a  resident,  bat  is  more  nomerons  during  fall 
and  winter  than  at  other  seasons.  Unlike  other,  of  our  native  hawks,  it 
sometimes  rears  two  broods  in  a  season.  The  Sparrow  Hawk  builds  no 
nest^  but  deposits  her  eggs — ^numbering  from  five  to  seven,  rarely  the 
latter  number— in  hollow  trees,  selecting  usually  the  deserted  hole  of  a 
woodpecker.  The  eggs,  nearly  spherical,  measure  about  1.88  by  1.18 
iziches,  and  are  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  brown  color,  blotched  all  over 
with  dark  brown.  Oviposition  occurs  in  April  Occasionally,  if  the 
eggs  are  taken,  the  bird  will  a  second  time  deposit  eggs  in  the  same 
nesi  When  the  young  or  eggs  are  disturbed  the  parent  birds  will 
sometimes  defend  invasion  of  their  domicile  with  great  temerity.  Some 
few  years  ago  I  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the  young  from  a  nest  of  this 
species.  I  had  climbed  the  tree  to  the  aperture,  about  thirly-five  feet 
from  the  ground,  wherein  were  snugly  packed  five  young,  one  of  which 
I  removed,  when  both  old  birds  assailed  me.  They  several  times  struck 
my  head  and  arms  with  their  talons  and  wings.  So  persistent  were 
their  attacks  that  I,  desiring  to  obtain  the  young  alive,  directed  a  com- 
panion, who  stood  near  by,  to  shoot  both  birds.  I  have  repeatedly 
taken  the  eggs  and  young  of  this  species,  but  never,  only  in  the  above- 
cited  instance,  encountered  such  determined  opposition.  When  reared 
from  the  nest,  this  species  will  soon  become  attached  to  its  master.  I 
raised  two,  which  were  given  their  freedom.  Both  birds  would  come  at 
my  call  and  alight  on  my  outstretched  arm  or  shoulders,  anxiously  waiting 
for  a  grasshopper  or  piece  of  meat,  which  was  always  their  recompense. 
This  hawk  will  resort  for  several  consecutive  years  to  the  same  tree  for 
breeding  purposes.  Prom  Doctor  Wood's  "i/ird*  of  Conne<;tir/fU"  the 
following  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  nesting  of  this  bird,  are  taken  • 

"  One  of  my  collectors  found  a  nest  of  fom-  eggs  in  the  top  of  a  stump, 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  This  nest  was  composed  of  grass,  and 
was  discovered  by  the  grass  protruding  through  a  crack  in  the  stump. 
Whether  this  hawk  constructed  this  nest,  or  whether  it  had  been  made 
by  some  other  bird,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  if  this  hawk  constructs 
no  nest,  as  asserted  by  Doctor  Brewer  and  others,  it  must  have  obtained 
it  piratically,  as  the  nest  was  new.  In  another  instance,  which  occurred 
in  Granby,  C!onnecticut,  the  nest  was  known  to  have  been  obtained  in 
this  way :   A  farmer  made  a  dove-house  inside  of  his  bam,  with  holes 
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throngh  the  sides  of  the  bailding  oommunicatiiig  with  it.  A  pair  of 
doves  that  had  mated  there  were  attacked  and  killed  by  a  pair  of  Sparrow 
Hawks,  who  took  possession  of  their  nest,  laid  four  eggs^  and  com- 
menced  incubating." 

Incubation,  which  lasts  for  about  a  period  of  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four  days,  is  engaged  in  by  both  birds,  and  while  one  is  sitting 
its  mate  supplies  it  with  food.  When  first  hatched  the  young  are  cov- 
ered with  a  white  down.  The  food  of  young,  while  under  parental  care, 
I  have  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  insects. 

H.  W.  Henshaw  says:  ''Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  various  kinds 
of  coleopterous  insects  and  grasshoppers,  of  which  it  destroys  multi- 
tudes; in  fact,  this  last  item  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  where 
these  insects  are  abundant  I  have  never  seen  them  recourse  to  any  other 
kind  of  food." 

Allen,  in  his  "  Ornithological  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Valley,"  says :  ''  The  Sparrow  Hawk,  however,  was  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Falconidce ;  thirty  were  seen  in  the  air  at  one  time 
near  the  mouth  of  Weber  canon,  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  hateful 
grasshoppers,  which  seems  at  this  season  to  form  the  principal  food  of 
ttiis  and  other  birds."  Audubon  mentions  that  he  had  one  of  tiieee 
birds  tamed.  It  was  allowed  its  liberty.  ''  In  attempting  to  secure  a 
chicken  one  day,  the  old  hen  attacked  him  with  such  violence  as  to  cost 
him  his  life."  Doctor  Wood  says:  "When  they  cannot  readily  procure 
their  favorite  food,  mice  and  small  birds  are  greedily  devoured;  and, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  American  Naturalist,  they  are  not  wholly 
devoid  of  the  piratical  habits  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  'A  tame  cat  was  cross- 
ing the  street  and  bearing  a  large  mouse  in  her  mouth;  a  Sparrow 
Hawk  came  flying  over,  and  seeing  the  mouse  in  her  mouth,  made  a 
sudden  swoop  and  tried  to  seize  it  with  its  talons,  but  did  not  succeed. 
The  hawk  continued  its  attempts  until  they  reached  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  when  the  cat  disappeared  under  the  sidewalk.'  If  it 
catches  a  mouse  that  proves  to  be  lousy  and  poor,  it  will  leave  it  and 
seek  another."  The  stomach  contents  of  sixty-five  of  this  species  which 
I  have  dissected  showed,  in  thirty-one,  principally  field-mice,  with  fre- 
quent traces  of  various  insects;  twenty-three,  mainly  grasshoppers  and 
beetles ;  seven,  small  birds ;  two,  meadowlarks ;  one,  remains  of  mouse 
and  small  bird ;  one,  insects  and  small  bird. 
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Subfamily  PANDIONINiB.    Ospbeys. 

Gkkus  PANDION  SAVioinr. 
Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis  (Gmel.). 

American  Osprey ;  Fish  Hawk. 

Dbsobiption  (^Plate  SO), 

Wings  long  and  pointed ;  second  and  third  quills  longest  Three  first  primaries 
emarginate  on  inner  webs ;  bill  stoat  with  a  very  long  hook  and  sharp  end ;  feathers 
oily  to  resist  water,  those  of  head  lengthened  and  pointed ;  thighs  and  little  of  the 
firont  parts  of  tarsi  are  covered  with  short  feathers  which  lie  close ;  legs,  tarsi, 
and  feet  very  strong  and  robust ;  claws  all  same  length,  very  large  and  sharp  The 
tarsus  all  round  covered  with  rough  scales ;  toes  padded  below  and  covered  with 
numerous  hard-pointed  projections  to  aid  in  holding  their  slippery  prey. 

Adult, — Upper  parts  dark  brown  or  grayish-brown ;  most  ot  bead,  neck  and 
under  parts  white  (chest  in  female,  and  sometimes  in  male,  is  spotted  with  brown, ) 
the  tail,  usually  paler  than  the  back,  is  tipped  with  white,  and  has  six  or  seven 
dusky  bars.  The  young,  very  similar  to  adults,  have  upper  parts  spotted  with  pale 
reddish-brown  or  white.  Iris  in  some  specimens  reddish,  but  mostly  yellow ;  bill 
and  claws  blue-black;  tarsi  and  toes  grayish* blue.  Length  (female)  about  25 
inches;  extent  about  62. 

Habitat- — North  America,  ft*om  Hudson's  bay  and  Alaska  south  to  the  West  Indies 
and  northern  South  America. 

The  Fish  Hawk,  although  most  numerous  about  the  sea  coast,  is  quite 
frequently  met  with  along  our  large  rivers.  This  bird  arrives  in  Penn- 
sylvania  generally  about  the  last  week  in  March,  and  remains  some- 
times as  late  as  the  first  of  November.  Although  the  Fish  Hawk  com- 
monly rears  its  young  along  the  sea  coast,  it  is  frequently  found  breed- 
ing near  the  borders  of  large  rivers  or  in  the  vicinity  of  large  inland 
lakes.  The  nest,  a  particularly  bulky  structure  (from  four  to  eight  feet  in 
diameter),  composed  chiefly  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  sea-weeds,  grasses, 
etc.,  is  built  usually  on  a  large  tree,  near  the  water.  In  Florida  I  have 
found  eggs  and  young  of  this  bird  early  in  March.  The  Fish  Hawk 
breeds  in  Pennsylvania.  I  am  informed  that  about  eight  years  ago 
Messrs.  William  Ingram  and  Joseph  Price,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  dis- 
covered a  nest  and  young  of  the  Fish  Hawk  along  the  Brandywine 
creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chadd's  Ford,  Delaware  county.  Tlie  eggs,  two 
or  three  in  number,  measure  about  2^  inches  in  length  by  If  inches  in 
width  ;  they  are  yellowish -white,  thickly  covered  witli  large  blotches  of 
diflferent  shades  of  bro^vn.  Although  it  is  asseiied  by  certain  reputable 
writei*s  that  during  the  breeding  season  tliese  birds  subsist  in  part  on 
reptiles  and  batrachians,  I  believe  that  such  food  is  only  taken  wlien 
they  are  unable  to  secure  fish,  whicli  they  are  so  expert  in  catching.  In 
the  stomachs  of  eighteen  Fish  Hawks,  killed  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer 
sey,  Maryland  and  Florida,  I  found  only  the  remains  of  fishes. 

The  following  list  shows  that  the  osprey  breeds  more  or  less  regu 
larly  in  different  localities  in   Pennsylvania  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
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streams, 
of  this 


person  other  than  those  named  below  make  i 

in  the  reports  reoeived  hy  me  from  other  ommtieB; 


4!la«-.: 


NortiuiupiOB. 


Dr.  T.  Z.  Hunu4. 

O.  r.  Kslfi'r.'  '. 
W.  K.  ewmyM.  .  . 

Altnd  P.  Lmi.  .  . 
B.  B,  Wunn,    .  . 

a.'c.  klikpMrtek. 

a.B.  SmtMlt.'  : 

Dr.  W.  L.  Bwtnun, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Tnlobler. 

A(ui»tKoeK.  .  .  . 
H.  B,  OTsrmDTar.  . 
TIKM.  8.  QlUln.  .  . 

1^.  i.  W,  D«(<rllWr. 

witnerSlon*.  '  '. 

Q.  S.  Mom 

U.  JunlHa 

lot.  P.  BUI 

RST.  llOL  jDbDBIl. 

Otto  Bebr, 

Geo.  B.  Panr.  . 
W.  T.  VTvrlDk.*  '. 
Ju.  a.  Nmm.  .  .  . 
N,  W.  VoAttwotitt. 


SttM^n. 


SuBOBDER  STRIGES.    Owls. 

THE  OWli. 

Ten  repretieiit&tlves  ot  the  rBialliea  Striffida  and  BMbottida  Are  toond  In  PenoByl- 
vanla.  Some  are  common  realdenta  In  all  parta  of  the  state ;  other*  breed  in  boreal 
regioaa  aiid  ore  found  with  us  aa  Irregular  or  aooidental  wlnt«r  vlattanta.  The  little 
Soreech  Owl,  dreaeed  la  his  coat  of  red,  or  gn,y,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  ia  one  of  the 
most  common  and  beat  known  birds  of  this  group.  He  is  found  In  idtiea  and  towns 
as  well  as  In  the  rural  districts;  and  in  tbe  hallow  llmba  of  treea  In  old  apple  orchards 
he  delights  to  conceal  himself  In  daylight,  and  also  to  rear  his  fkmlly.  He  often  is 
found  about  bama  and  other  buildings,  where  he  goes  In  the  daytime  to  hide,  or 
frequently  at  night,  to  catch  mice,  one  of  his  main  articles  of  livelihood.  The  Great 
Homed  Owl  inbabila  the  woods,  but  on  the  approach  of  night  he  goeaout  in  quest  of 
food.  HIa  visits  to  the  poultry  yard  are  so  common  that  he,  also,  is  fiunillar  to  resi- 
deiils  of  the  country,  whore  he  ia  usually  known,  from  bis  loud  cries,  aa  "  Hoot 
Owl."  The  Bani  Owl,  a  southern  bird,  bremis  sparingly,  and  most  fi^quently  In 
the  southern  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Snowy  Owl,  which  breeds  In  the 
Arctic  regions,  is  found  here  only  as  an  Irregnlar  winter  sojourner.  Some  persons, 
not  versed  In  ornithological  matters,  name  both  the  Snowy  Owl  ( y.  nyetea)  and 
Born  Owl  (S.  pratineola)  "  White  "  or  "  Snowy"  Owls.  Bach  local  names,  nsed  to 
designaletheBamOwl,  are  confusing  and  should  be  discarded.  Owls,  other  than  the 
Long  eared  and  Shorl-eared  species,  are  usually  observed  singly ;  those  that  breed 
here,  of  course,  are  often,  during  the  breedipg  period,  seen  In  jnira,  and  with  their 
young.    In  winter  Long-onred  and  Short-«ared  Owls  are  found  generally  in  Hocks. 
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Long-6ftred  Owls  breed  hi  many  loeaUtlea,  in  Ikot  quite  generally,  throughout  the 
stftte,  and  owing  to  the  oixoamstance  that  sometimeB  they  rooet,  in  the  daytime,  in 
oedar  treea,  they  are  termed  by  many  *'  Cedar  *'  Owla.  The  Short-«ared  Owla  frequent 
meadows,  swampa  and  gpraaay  flelda.  Hunters  who  moat  flreqnently  oome  across 
them  kngw  them  as  <•  Marsh  "  or  "  Swamp  "  Owls.  The  8hort-«ared  owl  is  oommon 
in  winter,  and  is  said  to  breed  here  in  rare  instancea  The  Barred  Owl  is  a  resident 
and  breeds  generally  throughout  the  state ;  it  is  most  numerous  In  the  mountainous 
and  wooded  diatriots.  In  different  parts  of  Wsyne,  Susquehanna  and  Wyoming 
oonntiea,  where  the  Barred  owl  is  oommon,  it  is  oalled  <<  Rain  OwL*'  To  distinguish 
an  owl  irom  a  hawk  remember  the  owl's  eyes  are  situated  in  the  front  of  the  head 
and  look  forvrard,  while  the  hawk's  eyes  are  directed  to  either  tide.  The  extremely 
soft  and  downy  plumage  of  these  birda  is  such  tliat  their  flight  is  almost  noiseless. 
Doring  the  daylight  we  ,naually,  And  them  ooncealed  in  hollow  trees,  or  dense  foli- 
age, preferably  oedar  thicketa.  While  it  is  generally  an  accepted  fact  tkiat  owla  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  exclusively  sa  The  Short^eared 
and  Barred  Owls  are  of  a  decidedly  diurnal  nature ;  and  in  cloudy  weather  or  in  eariy 
twilight  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  Great  Homed  Owl  sally  forth  in  quest  of  prey. 
Birds  of  this  suborder,  unlike  certain  other  species  of  the  Maptores^  never,  it  is 
stated,  unless  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  feed  on  carrion,  but  subsist  on  such 
fbod  aa  they  are  able  to  kilL  Their  dietary,  although  variable  with  locality  and  dr- 
onmstancea,  consists  mainly  of  small  quadrupeds  (principally  field  mice),  insects, 
chiefly  beetles  and  grasshoppers,  and  some  few  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds. 
*' Many  spedes  are  capable  of  living  without  water  for  months  at  a  time,  though 
some  of  them  drink  it  readily  and  often  bathe  ftreely."  Benjamin  M.  Everhart,  the 
well-known  Pennsylvania  botanist,  had  in  captivity,  for  a  period  of  about  two  years, 
a  Great  Homed  Owl,  and  during  this  time  he  says  it  never  would  drink  water.  The 
owls,  like  many  other  birds  of  prey,  eject  tram  the  mouth,  in  small  ball-like  masses, 
the  indigestible  portions  of  their  food,  such  aa  hair,  bones,  eta  These  little  balls  or 
pellets,  aa  they  are  usually  called,  are  flrequently  to  be  found  in  great  quantities 
about  localities  where  these  birds  resort  during  the  daytime.  The  eggs  are  white, 
nearly  round,  and  commonly  number  firom  three  to  five ;  deposited  generally  In 
hollow  trees  or  the  deserted  nests  of  hawks  and  crows.  Their  cries  are  loud  and 
dismal. 

The  general  form  of  Owls,  is  short  and  heavy ;  the  head  and  eyes  are  usually  very 
large ;  bill  very  much  like  a  hawk's,  but  never  toothed,  and  often  almost  hidden  by 
long  bristle-like  feathers ;  eyes  encircled  by  a  ring  of  radiating  bristly  feathers ; 
tarsi,  and  in  most  species  toes,  also  densely  feathered.  In  some  species  the  heads 
are  furnished  with  long  erectile  tufts  of  feathers,  which  are  commonly  called  horns; 
ears  in  some  species  remarkably  large. 


Family  STRIOIDiE.    Barn  Owls. 
Genus  STRIX  Linn^bus. 
Strix  pratiLnoola  Bona?. 

American  Barn  Oivl. 

Description  (Plate  17), 

Length  of  female  about  16  inches ;  extent  of  wings  about  43  inches.  Male  rather 
smaller ;  no  ear  tufts ;  facial  disc  well  developed  but  not  circular ;  eyes  blackish- 
blue  and  rather  small ;  lower  part  of  long  tarsus  has  short  stiff  feathers  ;  toes  nearly 
naked,  but  with  some  hair-like  feathers  ;  feathers  of  body  downy.  Colors  brownish, 
ashy  and  white. 

Habitat. — Warmer  parts  of  North  America,  firom  the  middle  states,  Ohio  valley, 
and  California  southward  through  Mexico. 
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The  Bam  Owl  has  of  late  years  become  rather  rare  in  various  sections 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  formerly,  it  is  said,  to  have  been  quite  plentiful. 
I  have  never  fotmd  this  species  breeding  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Prof. 
Gtentry,  however,  who  has  been  more  fortunate,  says :  "  In  the  selection 
of  a  place  for  nesting  purposes,  these  owls  vary  in  different  localities. 
In  eastern  Pennsylvania  generally  a  hollow  tree,  chiefly  an  apple  or  an 
oak  is  chosen,  but,  occasionally,  a  dilapidated  and  unoccupied  bam ;  but 
more  rarely,  an  occupied  building  in  close  proximity  to  man.  When  the 
former  situations  are  chosen,  the  hollow  is  lined  with  a  few  dried  grasses 
and  feathers,  although  instances  are  not  imfrequently  met  with  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  bare  bottom.  In  the  latter  places  a 
few  rude  sticks  constitute  a  framework  which  is  lined  with  a  few  fine 
grasses  and  feathers.  It  is  deposited  upon  a  short  timber  in  a  some- 
what inaccessible  part  of  the  building.  Nesting  ordinarily  takes  place 
early  in  March,  although  we  have  observed  newly-built  nests  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February.  Oviposition  commences  about  the  second  week 
of  March.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  varies  from  three  to  four,  very 
rarely  more.  *  *  ♦  The  eggs  are  somewhat  subspherical,  scarcely 
more  pointed  at  one  extremity  than  the  other,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases ;  of  a  bluish-white  color,  and  measure  1.67  inches  in  length,  and 
1.37  in  width.    They  vary,  however,  in  size  in  different  localities." 

The  following  list  gives  reports  received  from  all  observers  who  have 
noted  the  Bam  Owl  and  reported  to  me  the  result  of  their  observations. 
From  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  owl  is  found  chiefly  when  breeding 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state. 


County. 


Allegheny. 

Do. 
Beaver,    .  .  . 
oorkSi   .... 
Columbio.   .  . 
Clearfield. 
Cumberland. 
Crawford.   .  . 
CheHter.   .  .  . 

Do.  .  .  . 
Dauphin.  .  . 
Delaware,  .  . 
Fayette,  .  .  . 
Lehigh.  .  .  . 
I^ebanun,     .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Lancaster, 

Do. 

Do. 
Lackawanna, 
Mercer.     .   .   . 
Montgomery. 
Northampton, 

Philadelphia, 
8oraert«et.  .  . 
SuHquehanna, 

Do. 

Do. 
Venango.     .  . 
Wanhlngton, 

Do. 

Do. 
York 

Do 

Do 


0U8EUVKU8. 


Remarks. 


R.  C.  Wrenshall,  .  . 
Dr.  T.  L.  Uazxard.  . 
Dr.  G.  A.  8croggH.    . 

D.  F.  Keller 

Dr.  A.  B.  MacCrea, 

L.  D.  Balllet 

T.  L.  Neff 

H.  C.  Klrkpatrick,    . 

A.  P.  Lee 

B.  H.  Warren.    .  .  . 

W.  W.  Stoey 

Robert  Townsley,  . 
G.  W.  Linton,     ...  I 

J.  F.  Kocher 

Geo.  R,  Rosa,     .  .   .  | 

J.  G.   Bohn 

H. J.   Roddy 

Dr.  A.  C.  Trelchler,   , 

James  Galen ' 

Geo.  P.  Friant.  •   .   .  , 
S.  tf.  Overmoyer.  .  .  I 
Thos.  S.  Glllln,  .  .   . 
Dr.  J.  W.  Detwlller,  i 

Witmer  Stone.  ... 
B.  H.  Warren.  .  .  . 
S.  S  Thomas.  .  .  . 
Geo.  B.  Perry.  .  .  .  i 
Dr.  H.  A.  Tlngley.  . 
J.  R.  Robertson.  .  . 
Jas.  S.  Nease.     .  .   .  ; 

M.  Compton 

W.  T.  Warrick.  .  . 
Hon.  G.  C.  Bniwn.  . 

Geo.  Miller I 

Casper  Loucks,  .  .   .  , 


Rare  breeder. 

Resident :  lireeds. 

Resident;  bree<l8. 

Occasional ;  possibly  breeds. 

Straggler. 

Occasional  visitor. 

Resident ;  breeds. 

Straggler. 

Breeds  occasionally  In  vicinity  of  Oxford. 

Probably  breeds  :  birds  taken  in  spring,  summor,  fall  and  winter. 

Resident ;  breeds. 

Breeds. 

Breeds. 

Occasional  visitor. 

Rare  visitor. 

Rare  visitor :  probcbly  breeds. 

Breeds. 

Resident :  breeds. 

Resident ;  breeds. 

Very  rare  ;  have  received  tw«.>  in  ten  year!». 

Rare  visitor. 

Occasional  visitor  :  nearly  extinct. 

Took  one  on  meadows  near  Philadelphia  :  hoard  of  a  pair  brP4*d> 

Ing  in  a  church  steeple  at  Lancaster  city. 
Occasional  visitor. 

Saw  one  .lanuary.  1890,  near  Somerset. 
Rare  migrant. 
Straggler, 
Rare  visitor. 
Rare  migrant. 
Straggler ;  December.  1883. 
Occasional  visitor  ;  December,  1882. 
Occasional  visitor  ;   December.  1882. 
Breeds. 
Straggler. 
Straggler. 


10  Birds. 
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These  owls  subsist  principally  on  mice — especially  meadow  mice — 
rats  and  varioas  insects.  Sometimes  they  catch  and  devour  small  birds, 
but  never,  I  think,  molest  poultry,  either  old  or  young. 

In  the  stomachs  of  five  Bam  Owls  I  found  the  following*  food  materials: 


NO. 

Datx. 

Locality. 

Food-Materials. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

April  20.  1879.  . 
Not.  14.  1880.  . 
Oct.    — .  1881.  . 
Sept.  — .  1882.  . 
May  21.  1886.  . 

Delaware  oonnty.  Pa..     .  . 

Chester  oounty.  Pa 

Chester  county ,  Pa 

Philadelphia  county.  Pa..  . 
Chester  county.  Pa 

Mlee  and  fragments  of  beetles. 

Mice. 

Feathers  of  Sparrow  and  bones  of  small  mammal. 

Mice. 

Mice. 

Family  BUBONIDiE.    Horned  Owls,  Excf. 
GsNUS  ASIO  Brisson. 
Asio  wilBonianus  (Less.)- 

American  Lionff-eared  Owl ;  Cedar  OwL 

Description  (Plate  86). 

**  Ear  tufts  long  and  conspicuous ;  eyes  rather  small ;  wings  long  ;  tarsi  and  toes 
densely  feathered ;  upper  parts  mottled  with  brownish-black,  fulvous,  and  ashy- 
white,  the  former  predominating  ;  breast  pale-fulvous,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
brownish-black  ;  abdomen  white ;  every  feather  with  a  wide  longitudinal  stripe,  and 
with  transverse  stripes  of  brownish-black  ;  iegs  and  toes  pale-fulvoun,  usually  un- 
spotted, but  frequently  with  irregular  narrow  transverse  stripes  of  dark-brown  ; 
eye  nearly  encircled  with  black  ;  other  feathers  of  the  face  ashy-white  ;  with  minute 
lines  of  black  ;  ear-tufts  brownish-black  edged  with  fulvous  and  aahy-wnit^  ;  quills 
pale-fulvous  at  their  bases,  with  irregular  transverse  bands  of  brown  ;  interior 
coverts  of  the  wing  pale-fulvous,  frequently  nearly  white ;  the  larger  widely  tipped 
with  black  ;  tail  brown,  with  several  irregular  transverse  bands  of  ashy-fulvous, 
which  are  mottled,  as  on  the  quills  ;  bill  and  claws  dark  ;  irides  yellow. 

"Total  length  :  Female  about  13  inches;  extent  about  38;  wing  11  to  llj  ;  tail  6 
inches.     Male  rather  smaller" — B.  B.  of  N.  A. 

Habitat. — Temperate  North  America. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  birds  oftentimes  conceal  tliemselves  dur- 
ing the  daytime  in  cedar  trees,  the  local  appellation  of  "  Cedar  Owl  "has 
arisen.  The  Long-eared  Owl  is  a  resident  and  one  of  the  most  abundant 
of  all  the  owl  tribe  in  this  state.  While  owls  usually  lead  a  solitary  life 
or  associate  in  pairs,  we  find  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  l>o  social  and 
gregarious,  associating  commonly  in  parties  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  individuals.  During  the  winter  months,  if  not  molested,  they  often 
take  up  a  residence  in  the  dark  retreats  furnished  by  thc^  numerous  conif- 
erous trees  growing  around  the  habitations  of  man.  In  relation  to  a 
party  of  these  owls  Dr.  William  R.  Stavely,  Lahaska,  Bucks  coimty. 
Pa.,  wTites  me  as  follows:  "For  over  twenty  years  I  have  had  congre- 
gated in  my  lawn  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  owls.  They  are  peaceable 
and  quiet,  only  on  rare  occasions  would  you  know  one  was  about.     On 


Bose-bre&sted  Grosbeak, 
t  Xsies;  2.  Fem&le ;  3.  Young  Haln. 
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dull  days  and  foggy  eyenings  they  were  flying  about  in  all  dixectitniB. 
Never  in  all  that  time  have  I  missed  any  poultry  or  have  they  inflicted 
any  injury  on  anything  of  value. 

"  The  first  I  noticed  of  their  presence  was  the  discoveiy  of  quite  apile 
of  what  appeared  to  be  mice  hair  and  bones,  and  on  investigation  found 
the  Norway  fir  was  the  roosting  place  of  to  me  at  that  time  a  vast  num- 
ber of  owla  They  had  ejected  the  bolus  ofhair  and  bones  apparently  of 
an  army  of  tree-eating  destructive  mice,  aiding  the  fmitgiower  against 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  inveterate  enemiea  *  *  *  *  Their 
merits  would  fill  sheets ;  the  demerits  niL" 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Long^eared  Owls  at  times  do  ocmsfamot 
their  own  nests,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  birds,  in  this  region 
at  least,  prefer  to  occupy  the  deserted  nests  of  other  birds.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  found  the  Long^eared  Owls  breeding,  and  always 
observed  that  they  occupied  the  abandoned  nests  of  crows  or  hawks. 
Audubon  says :  "  The  Long^eared  Owl  is  careless  as  to  the  situationin 
which  its  young  are  to  be  reared,  and  generally  accommodates  itself 
with  the  abandoned  nest  of  some  other  bird  that  proves  of  sufficient 
size,  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock  or  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  makes  a  nest  itself;  and  this  I  found  to  be  the 
case  in  one  instance  near  the  Juniata  river,  in  Pennsylvania^  where  it 
was  composed  of  green  twigs,  with  the  leaflets  adhering,  and  lined  with 
fresh  grass  and  wool,  but  without  any  feathenu"  Of  all  our  owls  this 
species  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  serviceable  to  the  faurmer  and  horti- 
culturist, as  it  preys  almost  wholly  on  field-mice  and  other  destructive 
little  rodents.  Unhappily,  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  there  has 
been  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  these  birds  in  many  localities  in 
Pennsylvania ;  this  diminution,  I  judge,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stuffed  heads  of  these  harmless  and  beneficial  owls  make  an  attrac- 
tive ornament  for  lovely  woman's  headwear. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  vary  considerably  in  size ;  a  small  example  in 
my  possession  measures  about  1}  by  1^  inches. 

Audubon  says :  "  It  preys  chiefly  on  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Arvi- 
cola,  and  in  summer  destroys  many  beeties." 

I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  twenty-three  Long-eared  Owls  and 
{()und  that  twenty-two  of  them  had  fed  only  on  mice ;  the  other  exami- 
nation made  of  a  specimen  taken  in  the  late  spring,  showed  some  bee* 
ties  and  i)ortions  of  a  small  bird. 
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Asio  accipitrinus  (Pall.). 

Short-eared  Owl ;  Marsh  Owl ;  Swamp  OwL 

Dbrobiption  iPlateSe^, 

"  Ear-tufts  very  short ;  entire  plumage  buff  or  pale-fulvous  ;  every  feather  on  the 
upper  parts  with  a  wide  longitudinal  stripe  of  dark-brown,  which  color  predomi- 
nates on  the  back ;  under  parts  paler,  frequently  nearly  white  on  the  abdomen,  with 
longitudinal  stripes  of  brownish-black,  most  numerous  on  the  breast,  very  narrow 
and  less  numerous  on  the  abdomen  and  flanks  ;  legs  and  toes  usually  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  the  same  color  as  the  abdomen  ;  quills  pale  reddish-fulvous  at  their  bases, 
brown  at  their  ends,  with  wide  irregular  bands  and  large  spots  of  reddish-fulvous ; 
tail  pale  reddish-fulvous,  with  about  five  irregular  transverse  bands  of  dark-brown 
which  color  predominates  on  the  two  central  feathers ;  under  tail-coverts  usually 
nearly  white  ;  throat  white ;  eyes  enclosed  by  large  spots  of  brownish -black ;  ear- 
tufts  brown,  edg^  with  fulvous  ;  bill  and  claws  dark  ;  irides  yellow. 

Total  length  :  Female,  about  15  inches ;  wing  12  ;  tail  6  inches.  Male,  rather 
smaller.*'    B,  B.  N,  A. 

Habitat, — Throughout  North  America;  nearly  cosmopolitan. 

The  vtilgar  name  of  Marsh  Owl  is  quite  appropriate,  as  this  species 
frequents  mostly  during  its  sojourn  in  this  region  marshy  districts  and 
grass  fields.  Sometimes  small  parties  of  five,  eight  or  even  ten  indi- 
viduals, will  be  found  in  favorite  grassy  retreats. 

According  to  my  observation  the  Short-eared  Owl  occurs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  tolerably  common  winter  resident,  arriving  from  more  north- 
em  latitudes,  early  in  November  and  departing  early  in  April.  Turn- 
bull,  in  his  "  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania"  records  it  as  a  winter  resi- 
dent, "  not  imcommon."  The  Messrs.  Baird  speak  of  it  as  "  abundant ; 
not  seen  in  summer,"  and  Dr.  Michener  says:  "Resident,  frequent  in 
winter;  rare  in  summer."  Audubon  found  a  nest  of  this  owl  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  one  of  the  high  mountain  ridges  of  the  Great  Pine  Forest, 
on  June  17.  In  reference  to  this  "  find  "  he  ^vTites :  "  It  contained  four 
eggs,  nearly  ready  to  be  hatched.  They  were  of  a  dull  bluish-white,  of 
a  somewhat  elongated  or  elliptical  form,  measuring  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in  breadth.  The  nest  was  placed 
under  a  low  bush,  and  covered  over  by  tall  grass,  through  which  a  path 
had  been  made  by  the  bird.  It  was  formed  of  dry  ^rass,  raked  together 
in  a  slovenly  manner  and  quite  flat,  but  covering  a  large  space,  on  one 
side  of  which  were  found  many  pellets  and  two  field  mice.  I  should 
never  have  discovered  their  nest  had  not  the  sitting  bird  made  a  noise 
by  clicking  its  bill  as  I  was  passing  close  by.  The  poor  thing  was  so 
intent  on  her  task  that  I  almost  put  my  hand  on  her  before  she  moved ; 
and  then,  instead  of  flying  oflf,  she  hopped  with  great  leaps  until  about 
ten  yards  from  me,  keeping  up  a  constant  clicking  of  her  mandibles. 
Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  species,  made  an  outline  of  two  of  tlie 
eggs  and  measuring  them,  I  proceeded  slowly  to  a  short  distance  and 
watched  her  movements.  Having  remained  silent  and  still  for  about  ten 
minutes,  I  saw  her  hop  toward  the  nest,  and  soon  felt  assured  she  had 
resumed  her  task." 

L.  M.  Turner,  the  Arctic  explorer,  in  his    "  Contrihutinrus  to  the  Noiu- 
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ral  History  of  Alaska^"  says :  "  Among  the  natives  of  the  Yukon  district 
the  liver  of  this  bird  is  used  as  a  love-philter.  The  liver  is  <&ied  and 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  placed,  unknown  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
philter  is  to  be  administered,  in  some  food.  On  eating  the  food  the  de- 
sired affection  is  supposed  to  make  itself  evident.  I  knew  of  an  incident 
where  a  native  endeavored,  by  this  means,  to  regain  the  affection  of  his 
wife.  The  mother-in-law  had  more  potency  than  dried  owl-liver,  and  as 
she  controlled  her  daughter  the  philter  was  as  naught.  It  is  adminis- 
tered indifferently,  by  man  or  woman,  and  is  frequently  used  by  the 
Eskimo." 

From  the  following  list  it  will  be  observed  that  this  owl  very  seldom 
is  found  breeding  in  this  state: 


County. 

T— 

Observers. 

Rbmabkb. 

Bradford 

J.  L.  Camo 

Winter  vlaltor 

Do.             

A.  T.  Lllley 

Migrant. 
Miffiint  In  winter. 

Berkfl 

Jonas  Stem 

Do 

D.  F.  Keller 

Winter  ylsltor. 

Backs 

8.  Bdward  Paschall. 

Winter  ylsltor. 

Clloton 

Dr.  Van  Fleet 

Migrant. 
Winter  resident. 

Cheater 

B.  H.  Warren 

Danphin 

W.  W.  Btoey 

Migrant;  possibly  breeds. 

Migrant. 

Migrant;  possibly  breeds. 

Brie 

6.  B.  Bennett 

Lycomlnjc 

A.  Kock 

Ltftckawanna,    .... 

Q.  p.  Friant 

Winter  ylsltor. 

Lehigh 

Lancaster 

J.  F.  Kocher 

Mlfrrant. 

Common  In  winter;  breeds  oooaslonmlly.* 

Winter  ylsltor. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Trelchler 

Lebanon 

Oeo.  B.  Ross, 

Montffomenr 

Northampton 

Do. 

Thomas  8.  OUlln 

Common  In  winter. 

O.  B.  Hark 

Winter  resident. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Detwlller 

Migrant. 
Migrant. 
Winter  ylsltor. 

Perry 

H.  J.  Roddy 

Philadelphia 

Do.                  .... 

Rey.  Joseph  Johnson 

J.  p.  Ball 

Migrant. 
Migrant. 

Venango. 

Washlnirton 

J.  R.  Robertson, 

J.  8.  Nease 

Winter  ylsltor. 

Do.                         .  . 

M.  Compton 

Winter  ylsltor. 

Do.                  .... 

W.  T.  Warrick 

Winter  ylsltor. 

Nuttall  says :  "  Its  food  is  almost  exclusively  mice,  for  which  it  watohes, 
seated  on  a  stump,  with  all  the  vigilance  of  a  cat,  listening  attentively 
to  the  low  squeak  of  its  prey,  to  which  it  is  so  much  alive  as  to  be  some- 
times brought  in  sight  by  imitating  the  sound."  In  the  disgorged  pel- 
lets of  this  species  examined  by  Audubon,  he  found  the  remains  of  bones 
of  small  quadrupeds,  mixed  with  hair,  and  remains  of  various  beetles. 

The  food  of  eleven  of  these  owls  examined  by  me  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table : 


No. 

Date.                                       Locality. 

F00I>-MATXHIAL8. 

1 

0 

Jan.     4.  1880 

Jun.     5.  18»0 

Mar.  17.  18H2 

Nov.  i;i.  1S8;{ 

Nov.    7.  18H;i 

Nov.    I.  1S8.).  ...... 

Mar.  — .  I88<; 

Nov.  21.  \m\ 

Nov    9.=i.  ifts*;. 

Cheater  county,  Pa 

Chester  county.  l*a 

Field  mice. 
Field  mice. 

4 

PurchoNed  at  Philadolphiu  Market 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Field  mice. 
Field  mice. 

Cecil  county.  Md 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Field  mice. 

Beetles  and  fleiti  niitte 

7 

Che.Hter  county.  Pa 

Chester  count V.  Pa 

Beetles  and  tleld  niU>e. 
Field  mice. 

y 

Chester  c<mntv.  Pa 

Field  mice. 

10  Nov.  27.  \m> 

11  l)*»r«.      H.   IKS*;.                .        . 

Chester  c<)unty.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Field  mice, 
field  mice. 

•'*  I  have  found  the  Swamp  or  Short-eared  Owl  at  all  tlmos  of  the  year  In  the  Conewago  Valley  ;  this 
leads  mo  to  believe  that  It  breeds  here,  sometimes,  or  iit  least  on  the  Blue  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Colebrook  and  Mt.  Gretna."— Trr<r/i/^r. 
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Gurus  SYSNIUM  SAVieinr. 
SyiEnium  nebuIiMram  (Fobst.). 

Barred  Owl ;  Rain  OwL 

"Head  large,  without  ear-tiilto ;  tall  rather  long ;  upper  parts  light  ashy-brown, 
frequeiitly  tinged  with  dull-yellow,  with  transverse  narrow  bands  of  white,  most 
numerous  on  the  bead  and  neck  behind,  broader  on  the  back ;  breast  with  transverse 
bands  of  brown  and  white ;  abdomen  aahy-white,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  brown; 
tarai  and  toea  aahy-whlte,  tinged  with  ftilvous,  generally  without  spots,  but  fre- 
quently mottled  and  banded  with  dark-brown ;  quills  brown,  with  six  or  seven 
tranverse  bars,  nearly  pure-white,  on  the  outer  webs,  and  aahy-ftilvous  on  the  inner 
weba ;  tall  lllght  brown,  with  about  five  bands  of  white,  generally  tinged  with  reddish- 
yellow  ;  diaoal  tethera*  tipped  with  white ;  faoe  ashy-white,  with  lines  of  brown, 
and  a  spot  of  bladk  in  front  of  the  eye  ;  throat  dark-brown ;  daws  horn-color ;  bill 
yellow ;  irldea  hlniih-blaok.    Sexea  aUke. 

Total  length  about  90  Inohea ;  extent  about  44 ;  wing  13  to  14 ;  tail  9  inches."  B. 
B.K.  A. 

HabiiaU — Baatem  United  States,  west  to  Minnesota  and  Texas,  north  to  Nova 
Sootia  and  Quebec. 

The  Barred  Owl  is  readily  distingaished  from  other  species  by  its 
large  size,  yellow-colored  biU  and  its  black  eyes.  Barred  Owls  are  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  many  of  the  southern  states,  where  they  are 
known  by  the  names  of  "  Hoot  and  Swamp  Owla"  In  Pennsylvania  this 
owl  is  found  all  months  of  the  year,  and  in  many  of  the  mountainous 
and  heavy-wooded  regions  it  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  owls.  The 
Barred  Owl  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  a  deserted  nest  of  a  hawk 
or  crow ;  the  white  eggs  are  a  little  imder  2  inches  long  by  about  1 J 
wide.  The  Barred  and  Great  Homed  Owls  are  the  only  species,  in  this 
locality,  whose  depredations  in  the  poultry  yard  bring  them  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  farmer.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  hatred  towards  these 
two  birds,  and  particularly  the  enmity  against  the  Great  Homed  Owls, 
has  brought  all  our  owls  in  bad  favor ;  the  farmer's  boy  and  sportsman, 
with  few  exceptions,  let  no  opportimity  pass  to  pillage  an  owPs  nest 
or  slay  its  owners.  In  this  way,  there  are  annually  destroyed  large 
numbers  of  the  Screech,  Long-eared  and  Short-eared  species,  simply  be- 
cause the  popular  idea  is  that  owls,  large  and  small,  prey  only  on  poul- 
try and  game. 

Wilson  says,  although  mice  and  small  game  are  the  most  usual  food 
of  Barred  Owls,  they  sometimes  seize  on  fowls,  partridges  and  young 
rabbits. 

"  The  Barred  Owl  subsists  principally  upon  small  birds,  field  mice 
and  reptiles.  He  is  frequently  seen,  in  early  twilight,  flying  over  the 
low  meadow  lands,  searching  for  the  mice  that  dwell  there ;  he  usually 
takes  a  direct  course,  and  sometimes  flies  so  low  that  the  tips  of  his 
wings  seem  to  touch  the  grass.    When  he  discovers  his  prey  he  drops 

*  Radlatinff  feattaem  Kurmnndinfr  thp  ejen. 


I  ,  ,  ^  ^'^  Banting. 
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on  it  instaiiily,  folding  his  wings  and  protroding  his  feet,  in  which  his 
quarry  is  always  secured;  he  often  captures  frogs  that  are  sitting  on 
the  shores  of  ponds  and  rivers ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
statement,  quoted  by  Audubon,  that  he  often  catches  fish,  is  inoor- 
rect." — Samuels* 

The  Florida  Barred  Owl — a  local  race,  technically  called  Symium 
nebtUosum  cdleni—is  exceedingly  abundant  about  the  almost  impenetrable 
swamps  and  heavily-timbered  regions  along  the  Bi  John's  river.  In 
the  winter  of  1885, 1  was  informed  by  two  residents  of  Florida^  both 
gentlemen  whom  I  consider  thoroughly  trustworthy,  that  this  owl  fre- 
quently preys  on  fish,  which  it  secures,  while  sitting  dose  to  the  water's 
edge,  by  a  dextrous  movement  of  the  foot.  The  stomach  contents  of 
five  of  these  Florida  Owls,  which  I  examined,  consisted  only  of  the 
remains  of  small  birds  and  coleopterous  insects. 

Referring  to  this  species,  Nuttall  says:  Their  food  is  principally 
rabbitts,  squirrels,  grouse,  quails,  rats,  mice  and  frogs.  From  necessity, 
as  well  as  choice,  they  not  unfrequently  appear  around  the  farmhouse 
and  garden,  in  quest  of  poultry,  particularly  young  chickens.  At  these 
times  they  prowl  abroad  toward  evening,  and  fly  low  and  steadily  about^ 
as  if  beating  for  their  prey. 

The  stomach  contents  of  eight  of  these  owls  which  I  have  examined 
are  recorded  in  the  following  table: 


No. 

Datv. 

LOCALITT. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Oct.   28.  1879.  . 
Nov.  17.  1879.  . 
Jan.    -.  1880.  . 
Jan.  11.  188!.  . 
Jan.  20.  1888.  . 
Jan.  12.  1884.  .  . 
Deo.  16.  1886.  .  . 
Nov.  18.  1HK7.  .  . 

Chester  county.  Pa., 
Chester  county.  Pa. . 
Chester  county.  Pa., 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa., 
Chester  county.  Pa., 
Chester  county.  Pa., 
Cecil  county,  Md. ,     .  . 

Field  mice  and  beetles. 

BeeUee  and  small  bird  ( Robin ). 

Field  mice. 

Remains  of  chicken  and  Held  mloe. 

Field  mloe  and  small  bird  (Meadowlark). 

Beetles  and  chicken  feathers. 

Remains  of  rabbit  ( Lspus ). 

Fracmenta  of  beetles  and  bonee  of  small  mammal. 

Genus  XJLXJLA  Ouvisr. 


Ulula  cinerea  (Gmbl.). 

Cipcat  Gray  Owl. 


Description. 


A  very  large  round-headed  owl,  without  ear  tufts  ;  although  much  larger,  resem- 
bles somewhat  the  Barred  Owl,  but  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter. 

Length  (female)  28;  extent  about  56;  wing  17,  tail  12 ;  bill  and  eyes  yellow  ;  olaws 
long  and  very  sharp  and  dusky.  Above  dark-brown,  feathers  variously  spotted, 
mottled  or  burred  with  fine  grayiah-white  markings ;  lower  parts  similar  but  more 
grayish,  with  longitudinal  streaks  on  breast,  and  cross  bars  of  white  and  dusky  on 
flanks ;  face  grayish-white  with  numerous  narrow  rings  of  dusky  ;  a  ]>atoh  of  black 
about  eyes  on  either  side  of  bill. 

Habitat. — Arctic  America,  straggling  southward  in  winter,  to  the  northern  t>order 
of  the  United  States. 


*  Our  Nurthern  and  Eastern  Birds,  bj  K.  A.  Samuels,  p.  74. 
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This  owl,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  in  North  America,  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania  only  as  a  very  rare  and  irregular  straggler  in 
winter.  Twenty  or  more  years  ago  a  specimen  was  captured  in  Chester 
county  in  midwint^  by  H.  B.  Graves.  About  eight  years  ago  Dr.  L  F. 
Everhart,  of  Scranton,  found  one  dead  in  the  mountains  in  Lackawanna 
coimty.  Mr.  Gteo.  B.  Sennett  tells  me  one  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  smoke  stack  of  a  steamboat  at  Erie  city.  Gbo.  B.  Perry,  Susque- 
hanna county,  and  H.  J.  Boddy,  Perry  county,  also  mention  this  owl  as 
a  straggler. 


Gbnus  NYCTAIjA  Brbhm. 
Nyctala  aoadica  (Gmel.). 

Acadian  Owl;  Saw-whet  OwL 

Description  {Plate  87), 

<'SraaU;  wings  long;  tail  short;  upper  parts  reddish-brown,  tinged  with  olive; 
head  in  front  with  fine  lines  of  white,  and  on  the  neck  behind,  rump,  and  scapulars, 
with  large,  partially  concealed  spots  of  white ;  face  ashy-white ;  throat  white ;  under 
parts  ash  J- white,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  pale  reddish-brown  ;  under  coverts  of 
wings  and  tail  white ;  quills  brown,  with  small  spots  of  white  on  their  outer  edges, 
and  Jarge  spots  of  the  same  on  their  inner  webs;  tail  brown,  every  feather  with 
about  three  pairs  of  spots  of  white ;  bill  and  claws  dark ;  irides  yellow. 

Total  length  about  7^  to  8  inches ;  extent  about  18 ;  wing  5^ ;  tail  2}  to  3  inches. 
Sexes  nearly  the  same  size  and  alike  In  colors." — B,  B,  of  N.  A, 

Habitat,  —North  America  at  large  ;  breeding  from  Middle  States  northward. 

The  Acadian  is  the  smallest  owl  found  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  Although  apparently  larger,  it  is  in  reality 
smaller,  than  our  common  robin.  This  pigmy  mass  of  owl-life  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  species  which  was  regarded  as  not  destructive  to  poultry  and 
game,  by  the  author  of  the  "Scalp  Act,"  when  he  introduced  therein  a 
clause  exempting  "The  Arcadian  Screech  or  Barn  Owl."  From  the  fact, 
however,  that  tiie  decapitated  heads  of  pheasants,*  nighthawks, 
chickens,  cuckoos,  shrikes,  and  doubtless  other  birds,  were  cremated  and 
paid  for  as  tlie  heads  of  destructive,  rapacious  "hawks,"  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  our  little  Acadian  Owl,  when  found  by  the  eager 
scalp  hunter,  was  generally  slain,  and  the  bounty  of  fifty  cents  given 
"for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  for  the  protection  of  game." 

The  name  Saw-whet  is  applied  to  this  bird  because,  at  times,  its 
squeaky  voice  resembles  the  wheting  or  filing  of  a  saw.  Owing  to  the 
small  size  of  this  owl,  together  with  the  fact  that  during  the  daytime  it 
remains  secreted  in  hollow  trees,  thick  foliage  or  in  dark  and  secluded 


•In  December,  1886,  Prof.  S.  F.  Balnl  Informed  rao  lUnt  he  had  received  for  Identification.  fn)ra  several 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  the  headjtof  rho.ixsnnt^  (liotmsii  uinhcllus).  ThcHO  heads  were  called  by  the 
parties  sendlnK  them  to  Prof.  Balrd  ' '  Hawk  heads. "  and  as  such  they  had  been  presented  for  the  flfty- 
cont  bounty,  which  liad  been  paid.  Prof.  Balrd  also  examined  some  Pennsylvania  "wolf  scalps,  "on 
which  premiums  ha<l  been  given,  and  ascertained  that  the  so-called  "  wolf  scalps'"  had  been  fashioned 
from  pelts  of  the  common  Red  Vox  (  Vulpet  /ulvun). 


Seirlet  Tmager. 

I.  Jbte;   2. 
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rocky  retreats,  it  is  seldom  met  with,  hence  is  regarded  as  one  of  our 
rarest  residents.  The  young  of  this  bird,  taken  in  the  yicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  been  seen  by  Prof.  Gtentry,  and  in  E.  A.  Samuel's  work, 
"  Our  Northern  and  Eastern  Birds,'  the  following  interesting  account  is 
given  by  Bichard  Christ  of  a  nest  that  he  found  April  25,  1867,  at 
Nazareth,  Pennsylvania: 

''  This,  the  smallest  of  all  our  owls,  is  also  the  most  rare,  but  a  single 
specimen  being  seen  in  a  period  of  several  years.  It  is  very  tame  when 
found,  permitting  one  to  approach  very  close  to  it  before  flying  away. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  sees  less  in  the  daytime  than  any  other 
species  of  our  owls,  for  one  can  touch  it  without  being  noticed,  the  bird 
taking  flight  more  from  alarm  to  its  sense  of  hefiuring  than  any  other 
cause. 

"  It  generaUy  frequents  stone  quarries  or  piles  of  rocks,  beneath  which 
it  takes  shelter ;  and  it  is  from  this  habit  that  the  bird  here  is  known  by 
the  name  of  *  Stone  Owl.'  On  the  25th  of  April,  1867, 1  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  the  nest  of  one  of  these  birds.  It  was  placed  or  located 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground;  the  en- 
trance to  the  hole  was  very  small,  scarcely  two  inches  in  diameter.  On 
climbing  the  tree  and  looking  in  the  hollow,  I  discovered  sitting  on  the 
bottom  what  I  supposed  might  be  a  small  owl.  Uncertain  as  to  the 
truth,  I  introduced  a  small  stick  into  the  hole,  and  turned  the  bird  over 
upon  her  side,  she  making  no  struggle  whatever,  but  remaining  per- 
fectly still  as  if  dead.  I  discovered  that  she  was  sitting  upon  a  single  egg. 
Supposing  that  she  had  but  just  commenced  laying,  I  left  her,  and  did 
not  molest  her  again  for  several  days ;  on  the  fifth  day  after  I  again  ex- 
amined the  nest,  and  foimd  the  bird  on  her  egg,  none  other  having  been 
laid.  I  enlarged  the  hole,  and  took  the  egg,  leaving  the  owl  quietly  sit- 
ting on  the  rotten  chips  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 

"  The  egg  was  white  with  a  bluish  tint,  like  many  of  the  other  owls' 
eggs,  nearly  globular  in  form,  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  egg  of 
the  Red  or  Mottled  Owl." 

Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  in  his  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest"  says:  "  Mr.  Gentry 
informs  me  of  a  curious  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  owl.  Referring 
to  the  association  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  of  the  west  with  the  prairie 
dog,  he  continues:  *In  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree,  not  far  from  German- 
town,  lives  an  individual  of  the  common  chickaree  squirrel  {Sciurus 
liudsonim),  with  a  specimen  of  this  little  owl  as  his  sole  companion. 
They  occupy  the  same  hole  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  mutual 
good-will.  It  is  not  an  iiccidental,  temporary  association,  for  the  bird 
uud  the  squirrel  have  repeatedly  been  observed  to  enter  the  same  hole 
together,  us  if  they  had  always  shared  the  apartment.  But  what  benefit 
can  either  derive  from  the  other  ? '  " 

Mr.  Otto  Behr  ^\Tites  me  as  follows  of  this  species :  "  Tlie  Acadian 
Owl  is  quite  common  here  (Lopez,  Sullivan  county),  though  not  often 
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seen;  the  youngr leave  the  nest aboat  the  first  week  in  May.  They  make 
a  noise  which  soonds  like  a  dog  "sniffing"  the  air.  •  The  noise  gave  me 
quite  a  start  the  first  time  I  heard  it.  It  being  at  night  in  heavy  timber, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  come  from  overhead  somewhere,  I  supposed  it  was 
a  bear  or  some  soch  animal  up  a  tree  near  by." 

This  little  owl,  although  sometimes  known  to  prey  on  small  quad- 
rapeds,  prindpaUy  ndoe,  imd  at  times  on  BmaU  birds,  such  88  spairows 
and  warblers,  subsists  mainly  on  the  larger  species  of  insects  which  it 
is  able  to  secure  in  its  nocturnal  wanderings. 

The  stomach  contents  of  seven  of  these  owls,  which  I  have  examined, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


No. 

DATS. 

LOCALITT. 

Food-Matbblalbi 

Ave.  aO,  1819. 

ChMier  oonntj.  Pa. 

OraMhoDDon. 

DelftWMTo  ooan^t  Pa 

Beetlea. 

Not.  lOi  1888 

ChMtar  ooontT,  Pa., 

Gnuahoppon. 

Not.  10, 1888. 

Sept.  aO.  1884 

Chertwr  ooonty.  Pa 

Beetles  and  other  Inaaeta. 

Ghwrter  ooontT,  Pa. 

Monve  and  Inmct*. 

jnUr  — ,  1887 

Vonazico oountTi  Pa.. 

Beetles. 

»v—    ^   iMa 

Blk oonntT.  Pa., 

Moose  and  spider. 

Gknus  MEOAS00F8  Eaup. 
Megaaoopa  asio  (Lnm.). 

flcreeoh  Owl ;  Red  Owl ;  Mottled  Owl ;  Gray  OwL 

Dbboription  (^Plate  18). 

Adult  or  young  Screech  Owls  may  be  either  red  or  gray  in  color.  The  nestlings 
are  white.  This  species  measures  about  10  inches  in  length  ;  extent  of  wings  about 
22  inches. 

Habitat, — Temperate  eastern  North  America,  south  to  (reorgia  and  west  to  the 
plains.    Accidental  in  England. 

This  handsome  little  owl  is  the  most  common  of  all  owls  found  iu 
Pemisylvania.  It  is  resident,  but,  unlike  the  long-eared  species,  is  not 
gregarious.  Its  almost  spherical  and  white  eggs — four  to  six  in  num- 
ber (mostly  four) — are  deposited  in  a  hollow  tree.  A  tree  in  an  apple 
orchard  is  frequently  made  use  of  for  breeding  purposes,  as  well  as  a 
common  diurnal  resort  at  all  seasons.  The  eggs  measure  about  1.33  by 
1.18  inches.  This  bird,  when  taken  from  the  nest  and  raised,  makes  a 
very  interesting  pet,  one  that  not  only  becomes  attached  to  its  master, 
but  which  also  is  capable  of  rendering  him  most  efficient  services  in  the 
destruction  of  mice,  whose  vexatious  ravages  are  frequently  so  annoying. 
Some  few  years  ago  an  acquaintance  of  mine  placed  two  of  these  birds 
in  his  cellar  which  was  overrun  with  mice,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  place 
was  depopulated  of  these  little  four-footed  pests. 

A  Screech  Owl  which  I  kept  for  several  months  in  captivity  fed 
eagerly  on  grasshoppers  and  pieces  of  fresh  beef.  When  a  mouse  was 
given  to  this  bird  it  would  seize  it  with  its  claws,  and  after  severing 
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with  its  bill  the  akin  about  the  head  and  neok,  would  swallow  the  whole 
mass,  always,  I  think,  head  foremosi  When  it  fed  on  small  bixds-^ 
which  were  frequently  shot  and  placed  in  its  box — ^bat  which  it  would 
seldom  touch,  I  noticed  that  it  generally  tore  open  the  skull  and  ate  the 
brain  substance.    This  owl  would  never  drink  water. 

"The  flight  of  the  Mottled  Owl  is  smooth,  rapid,  protracted  and 
noiselesa  It  rises  at  times  above  the  top  branches  of  the  highest  of 
our  forest  trees  whilst  in  pursuit  of  large  beetles;  and  at  other  times 
sails  low  and  swiftly  over  the  fields,  or  through  the  woods,  in  search  of 
small  birds,  field  mice,  moles  or  wood  rats,  from  which  it  chiefly  derives 
its  subsistance.  Sometimes  on  alighting,  which  it  does  plumply,  the 
Mottled  Owl  immediately  bends  its  body,  turns  its  head  to  look  behind 
it,  performs  a  curious  nod,  utters  its  note%  then  shakes  and  plumes 
itself,  and  resumes  its  flight  in  search  of  prey.  It  now  and  then,  while, 
on  the  wing,  produces  a  clicking  sound  with  its  mandibles^  but  more 
frequently  when  peitshed  near  its  mate  or  young.  This  I  have  thought 
was  done  by  the  bird  to  manifest  its  courage,  and  let  the  hearer  know 
that  it  is  not  to  be  meddled  with ;  although  few  birds  of  prey  are  more 
gentle  when  seized,  as  it  will  suffer  a  person  to  touch  its  feathers  and 
caress  it  without  attempting  to  bite  or  strike  with  its  talons,  unless  at 
rare  intervals. 

"The  notes  of  this  owl  are  uttered  in  a  tremulous,  doleful  manner,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  chattering  of  the  teeth  of  a  person  under  the 
influence  of  extreme  cold,  although  much  louder.  They  axe  heard  at  a 
distance  of  several  himdred  yards,  and  by  some  people  are  thought  to 
be  of  ominous  import." 

"  The  little  fellow  is  generally  found  about  farm-houses,  orchards  and 
gardena  It  alights  on  the  roof,  the  fence  or  the  garden  gate,  and  utters 
its  mournful  ditty,  at  intervals,  for  hours  at  a  time,  as  if  it  were  in  a 
state  of  great  suffering,  although  this  is  far  from  being  the  case— the 
song  of  all  birds  being  an  indication  of  content  and  happiness.  In  a 
state  of  confinement  it  utters  its  notes  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  at 
liberty.  They  are  chiefly  heard  during  the  latter  part  of  winter — that 
being  the  season  of  love,  when  the  male  bird  is  particuhtfly  attentive  to 
the  fair  one,  which  excites  his  tender  emotions,  and  around  which  he 
flies  and  struts  much  in  the  manner  of  the  common  pigeon,  adding 
numerous  nods  and  bows,  the  sight  of  which  is  very  amusing." — Attdvbon. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  an 
enthusiastic  oologist  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  me,  October,  1889, 
by  Mr.  O.  B.  Hark,  of  Bethlehem :  "  Have  you  ever  heard  of  fixing 
holes  for  Sparrow  Hawks  and  Screech  Owls  ?  Mr.  John  Mack,  the  best 
climber  I  ever  met,  every  spring  cleans  out  old  holes,  enlarges  such  as 
are  too  small,  etc.,  and  finds  it  pays  him  well ;  this  spring  he  got  ninety 
Sparrow  Hawk  eggs  and  every  one  was  taken  out  of  holes  fixed  by  him ; 
at  one  time  he  put  the  leg  of  an  old  rubber  boot  in  a  hollow  tree  and 
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aeyeral  weeks  later  took  a  batch  of  Screech  Owl's  eggs  oat  of  it.  An- 
other singalar  experience  he  had  with  owls  is,  he  made  a  hole  in  a  wil- 
low tree;  when  he  came  to  look  after  it  again  he  found  owls  had  taken 
possession  of  it  and  had  nearly  filled  it  with  field  mice ;  he  said  there 
were  enough  mice  in  it  to  fill  his  derby  hat.  This  happened  just 
before  a  heavy  snow  storm  and  about  ten  days  later  every  mouse  was 
gone." 

Mr.  L.  M.  Tomer  informs  me  that  he  has  made  a  number  of  exami- 
nations of  Screech  Owls  captured  in  Illinois,  and  very  generally  found 
their  food  consisted  of  such  insects  as  the  larger  beetles  and  grasshop- 
pers^ also  many  mice.  Grasshoppers  and  other  orthopterous  insectsare 
devoured  in  large  quantities  by  these  birda 

During  the  summer  months  and  at  other  times  when  insect  life  is 
abundant  the  Screech  Owls  subsist  mainly  on  an  insect  diet.  These  birds 
also  prey*  on  mice,  shrews,  other  small  quadrupeds  and  small  birda  In 
the  twenty-seven  stomach  examinations,  which  I  have  recorded,  of  birds 
taken  principaUyin  the  winter  season,  seventeen  had  fed  on  mice  and 
insects;  five,  small  birds;  three,  mice  and  insects;  two,  small  birds  and 
insects. 

Obnus  bubo  Ouvisa. 
Bubo  vlx*ginianii0  (Oiikl.). 

Great  Homed  Owl ;  Hoot  OwL 

Description  {Plate  19). 

Length  (female)  21  to  24  inches ;  extent  about  5  feet ;  tail  about  9  inches ;  male  19 
to  23  long ;  extent  about  50  to  53  inches.  Can  be  distinguished  by  iu  large  size  and 
long  ear-tufta  Plumage  blackish,  brownish,  dusky,  grayish  and  whitish  in  mix- 
ture ;  throat  and  middle  of  breast  white. 

^a6tta^— Eastern  North  America,  west  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  trom  Lal>- 
rador  south  to  Costa  Rica. 

This  well-known  and  rather  common  inhabitant  of  the  forests  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  its  large  size,  the  conspicuous  white  feathers  of 
the  throat  and  the  long-ear  tufts  which  measure  2^  inches  or  more  in 
length.  The  Great  Homed,  the  largest  of  all  our  native  owls,  is  the 
first  to  commence  nesting.  I  have  found  its  eggs  in  February,  and  am 
told  that  it  occasionally  lays  in  January.  In  this  locality  the  Great 
Homed  Owl  seldom  breeds  in  hollow  trees ;  sometimes  it  constructs  a 
rude  and  bulky  nest  of  sticks,  lined  with  grasses  and  feathers,  on  the 
large  horizontal  limbs  of  trees  in  its  favorite  wooded  retreats.  Its  eggs, 
measuring  about  2^  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  \^ddth,  are  mostly 
deposited  in  the  deserted  nests  of  hawks  or  crows.  Although  it  is  stated 
by  diflferent  writers  that  this  species  lays  four  or  more  eggs,  I  have 
never  found,  in  seven  nests  examined,  over  two  eggs  or  a  like  number  of 
young.    Mr.  Thomas  H.  Jackson,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  writing  in  the 

*  Thla  speolea.  and  alau  the  Great  Horaed  Owl.  is  aald  to  prey  ocoationally  on  flshea. 


White-bellied  Sw&Uow. 
1.  Adah  Male;  2.  Female. 
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Ornithologist  and  Odlogist,  June,  1886,  says :  "  In  thirteen  nests  of  this 
bird  that  have  come  under  personal  notice,  twelve  contained  two  eggs, 
or  young,  and  only  one  contained  three  eggs.  All  the  nests  referred  to 
above  were  placed  in  branches  of  trees  and  were  generally  those  of 
hawks  or  crows,  renovated  or  enlarged.  Occasionally  a  hollow  tree  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  Upon  one  occasion  I  replaced  the  owl's  eggs 
taken  from  a  nest  with  those  of  the  common  hen,  and  upon  visiting  them 
at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  found  that  both  the  latter  had  been 
hatched  and  had  fallen  from  the  nest,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  that  the  owls  had  deserted  the  locality.  The  Chreat  Homed  Owls 
are  liberal  providers  for  their  young.  I  have  frequently  found  full 
gxoyra  rabbits  l3rLng  in  the  nest  beside  the  young,  and  scarcely  a  nest 
visited  did  not  have  a  strong  odor  of  skunk,  while  bones  and  feathers 
were  scattered  around  attesting  to  the  predacious  habits  of  the  proprie- 
tors." "  The  flight  of  the  Great  Homed  Owl  is  elevated,  rapid  and 
graceful.  It  sails  with  apparent  ease  and  in  large  circles,  in  the  manner 
of  an  eagle,  rises  and  descends  without  the  least  difficulty  by  merely 
inclining  its  wings  or  its  tail  as  it  passes  through  the  air.  Now  and 
then  it  glides  silently  close  over  the  earth  with  incomparable  velocity, 
and  drops,  as  if  shot  dead,  on  the  prey  beneath.  At  other  times,  it  sud- 
denly alights  on  the  top  of  a  fence  stake  or  a  dead  stump,  shakes  its 
feathers,  arranges  them,  and  utters  a  shriek  so  horrid  that  the  woods 
jiround  echo  to  its  dismal  sound.  Now,  it  seems  as  if  you  heard  the 
barking  of  a  cur  dog ;  again  the  notes  are  so  rough  and  mingled  together 
that  they  miglit  1x3  mistaken  for  the  last  gurglings  of  a  murdered  person 
striving  in  vain  to  call  for  assistance ;  at  another  time,  when  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  distant,  it  uttei-s  its  more  usual  hoo,  /too,  hoo-e,  in  so 
peculiar  an  undertone  that  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  notes  of  this 
species  might  easily  conceive  them  to  be  produced  by  an  owl  more  than 
a  mile  distant.  During  the  utterance  of  all  these  unmusical  cries  it 
moves  its  body,  and  more  particularly  its  head,  in  various  ways,  putting 
them  into  position?,  all  of  which  appear  to  please  it  much,  however  gro- 
tesque thej^  may  seem  to  the  eye  of  man.  In  the  interval  following  each 
cry  it  snaps  its  bill." — Aiulvlton. 

These  owls,  like  the  preceding  species,  ai-e  not  migratory  and  when 
not  engaged  in  breeding  lead  a  solitary  existence.  Although  chiefly 
nocturnal  in  habits,  Great  Homed  Owls  are  often  seen  in  cloudy  weather 
and  in  the  early  t^\dlight  searching  for  food.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  (about  10  a.  M.),  I  saw  one  of  these  owls  make 
two  attempts  to  catch  a  hen  and  her  young  chicks. 

Audubon  says :  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  lai'ger  species  of  galli- 
naceous birds,  half-grown  wild  turkeys,  pheasants  and  domestic  poultry 
of  all  kinds,  together  with  several  species  of  ducks.  Hares,  young  opos- 
sums and  squiiTels  are  equally  agreeable  to  it,  and  whenever  chance 
throws  a  dead  fish  on  the  shore  the  Great  Homed  Owl  feeds  with  pecu- 
liar avidity  on  it." 
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Nnttall  tells  us  they  usually  prey  on  young  labbits,  squirrels,  rats, 
mice,  quails  and  small  birds  df  Taiions  kinds ;  and  when  these  resources 
fail  or  #1iTniTn'gli^  they  occasionally  prowl  pretty  boldly  around  the  farm- 
yard in  qtieet  of  chickens^  which  they  seize  on  the  roost. 

My  ownrecordsof  sixteen  examinations  of  Great  Homed  Owls,  which, 
with  one  exception,  were  all  taken  during  the  winter  months,  revealed 
in  eleven  individuals  only  remains  of  poultry;  two  otheis,  portions  of 
rabbits,  and  of  the  three  remaining  birds  of  this  series  it  was  found  that 
one  had  taken  two  mice ;  another  showed  small  amount  of  hair,  appar- 
ently that  of  an  opossum.  The  sixteenth  and  last  bird  contained  a 
moose  and  parts  of  beetlea 

Gmms  NYOTEA   Stspebkb. 
Nyotea  njrotea  (Lnnr.)- 

Snowy  Owl. 

DSBOBIFTION  (Plate  88y 

Length  from  210  to  24  inches :  extent  4|  to  6  fiBet ;  tail  between  9  and  10  inches  long* 
tand  and  toea  densely  covered  with  long  hair-like  feathers ;  blaolL  bill  almost  hidden 
by  Icmg  feathers ;  plumage  white,  with  brownish  or  blackish  spots  and  bars ;  throat, 
fiM9e,  feet  and  middle  of  breast  whitest  The  female  is  largest  and  much  darker  than 
male ;  eyes  rather  small  and  yellow ;  no  ear  tufts. 

HdbUaU — ^Northern  portions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  In  North  America, 
breeding  mostly  north  of  the  United  States ;  in  winter  migrating  south  to  the  mid- 
dle states,  straggling  to  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  the  Bermudas. 

The  Snowy  Owl  rendered  so  conspicuous  by  its  large  size  and  white 
plumage  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions.  This  owl  is  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania only  as  a  winter  visitant.  Although  specimens  are  taken  nearly 
every  winter,  this  species  is  most  frequently  observed  during  excessively 
severe  winters.  Usually  solitary  birds  are  observed,  but  sometimes 
parties  of  six,  eight  or  even  a  dozen  are  seen  together. 

Wilson  says :  "  Unlike  most  of  his  tribe  he  hunt3  by  day  as  well  as  by 
twilight,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  frequenting  the  shores  and  banks 
of  shallow  rivers,  over  the  surface  of  which  he  slowly  sails,  or  sits  on  a 
rock  a  little  raised  above  the  water  watching  for  fish.  These  he  seizes 
with  a  sudden  and  instantaneous  stroke  of  the  foot,  seldom  missing  his 
aim."  Nuttall  writes :  "He  ventures  abroad  boldly  at  all  seasons,  and 
like  the  hawks,  seeks  his  prey  by  daylight  as  well  as  dark,  skimming 
aloft  and  reconnoitring  his  prey,  which  is  commonly  the  White  Grouse, 
or  some  other  birds  of  the  same  genus,  as  well  as  hares.  On  these  he 
darts  from  above,  and  rapidly  seizes  them  in  his  resistless  talons.  At 
times  he  watches  for  fish,  and  condescends  also  to  prey  upon  rats,  mice 
and  oven  carrion," 


No. 

DATS. 

Locality 

FOOD-MATKRIATJI. 

1 

Winter.  1879 

Chester  oounty.  Pa. ,     

Rabbit. 

3 

Winter.  1879 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Delaware  county.  Pa 

Meat,  apparently  beef. 

8 

December  16,  1885 

Gummon  rat. 
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Gbnus  BUBNIA   DuxibiL. 
Bnrnia  ulula  oaparooh  (Mull.). 

AmerlOAn  Hawk  OwL 

DaSOBIFTIOH. 

*'Qenerml  form  rather  long  but  robust;  aiae  medium ;  hettd  moderate,  without  ear 
tolls;  fiudsl  diio  obsolete ;  legs  rather  short  snd  densely  feathered  to  toes ;  wincrs 
rather  long ;  first,  four  quills  incised  on  inner  webs ;  tsil  long  with  its  oentrsl  DbsHi^ 
ers  about  two  inches  longer  than  the  outer.  Upper  parts  ftdiglnons  brown,  with  num- 
erous psrtislly  concealed  circular  spots  on  the  neck  behind  soapnlars  and  wing- 
coverts.  Face  grayish- wliite ;  throat  white  with  longitudinsl  stripes  of  dark  brown; 
a  large  brown  spot  on  each  side  of  bresst ;  other  under  parts  with  transverse  lines 
or  stripes  of  pale  sshy-brown ;  quills  snd  tsil  brown,  with  bends  d  white ;  bill  psle 
yellowish ;  iris  yellow.  Color  of  upper  parts  darker  on  head,  snd  the  white  mark* 
ings  more  or  less  numerous  in  different  specimens."  (lisngth  16  to  17|  indhes ;  ex- 
tent about  88 ;  tail  7  or  little  less. )— B.  B.  of  N,  A, 

HabUaL^A^rcUo  America,  migrating  in  winter  to  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States.    Occasional  in  England. 

This  curious  bird  partakes  of  the  general  appearanoe,  and  also  the 
habits,  of  both  a  hawk  and  an  owl,  and  is  said  to  be  prindpally  dinmaL 

Very  rare  and  irregular  winter  visitor  from  the  north.  Joseph  Ezider 
has  a  specimen  captured  some  few  years  ago,  near  Philadalphiai  in  mid- 
winter. 

Messrs.  B.  C.  Wrenshall,  Allegheny  county,  J.  F.  Kitcham,  Bradford 
county,  and  J.  G.  Bohn,  report  the  capture  of  stragglers. 


ORDER  COCCYGES.    CUCKOOS. 
Suborder  CUCULI,    Cuckoos. 
Family  OUOULIDiE.    Ouckoos,  Anis. 

THE  CUCKOOS. 

Two  species  of  this  family  are  found  in  Pennsyl  vania  as  summer  residents.  These, 
the  Black  and  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos,  can  be  recognized  by  the  following  characters: 
Bill  curved,  black  or  yellow,  and  about  as  long  as  head.  Tail,  often  graduated,  with 
spotted  and  long  feathers ;  loral  feathers  soft ;  four  toes  arranged  in  pairs,  the  outer 
versatile  and  directed  somewhat  laterally ;  feet  are  weak ;  chiefly  arboreal  in  habita 
A  specimen  of  the  Ani  {Crotophaga  ant,  Linn.),  a  species  which  inhabits  the  West 
Indies  and  eastern  South  America,  was  taken  near  Philadelphia,  September,  1848. 


s  {Plate  S9). 
Leagih  about  12  inctaes ;  extent  aliout  lb',  :  taSl  about  6i  ;  upper  mandible,  exL-epi 
edge*!,  which  are  jellow  like  the  lower,  and  tip  of  lall«r  jollow.  Above  graj'tsh- 
olive  with  metallic  reflections ;  below  white  ;  middle  tail  [eathera  longest  and  like 
back,  rest  black  with  white  tips,  each  apot  being  about  one  Inch  long :  irja  brown ; 
naked  legs  bluish. 

Habitat — Temperate  Nortli  America,  from  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Minnesota, 
Nevada  and  Oregon  south  to  Costa  Rica  and  the  West  Indiei*.     Leaa  common  from 
"   "   s  westward. 

This  species  is  easily  known  by  the  yellow  under  mandible,  the  broadly 
wliite-tipped  tail  fetithere  aud  the  bright  cinnamon  markiufjH  of  the 
wings.  The  Yellow-billed  Cui^koo,  a  common  summer  resident,  i 
in  Pennsylvania  aljout  the  last  week  in  April,  and  returns  generally  to 
its  southern  winter  resorts  by  the  latter  part  of  September.  The  com- 
mon names  of  Rain  Crow  and  Kow-bird  given  to  both  the  Yellow  and 
Black-billed  Cuckoos  arise  from  their  peculiar  and  loud  gutteral  notes 
of  Kiiw,  Kow,  which  are,  it  is  said,  most  clamorous  at  the  approach  of 
rain.  Both  species  are  also  known  in  some  sections  of  this  state  by  the 
name  of  Indian  Hen.  The  cuckoos  are  much  more  frequently  heard 
than  seen,  unless  it  is  at  times  when  they  dart  from  one  tree  to  another, 
or  into  the  thick  foliage  of  bushes.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  loosely 
btult  of  small  sticks  lined  with  grasses,  and  placed  usually  on  the  low 
limb  of  a  tree;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  found  in  thick  bushes.  The 
eggs,  generally  two  or  tour,  are  light  greenish-blue  in  color  and  meas- 
ure about  1.24  inches  in  length,  and  about  .90  of  an  inch  in  widtli. 
Writing  of  this  species  Audubon  says:  "It  robs  smaller  birds  of  theii' 
eggs,  which  it  sucks  on  all  occasions,  and  is  cowardly  and  shy,  without 
being  vigilant.  On  this  latter  account  it  often  falls  a  prey  to  several 
species  of  hawks,  of  which  the  Pigeon  Hawk  may  be  considered  as  its 
most  dangerous  enemy.  It  prefers  the  southern  states  for  its  residence, 
and  when  very  mild  winters  occur  in  Louisiana,  some  individuals  remain 
there,  not  finding  it  necessary  to  go  farther  south.  They  feed  on  in- 
sects, such  as  caterpillars  and  butterflies,  as  well  as  on  berries  of  many 
kinds,  evincing  a  special  prediliction  for  the  mulberry.  In  autumn  they 
eat  many  grapes.  They  now  and  then  descend  to  the  ground  to  pi(^ 
up  a  wood-snail  or  a  beetle." 

According  to  Wilson  the  diet  of  this  species  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  caterpillars,  particularly  such  as  infest  apple  trees.  They  also  eat 
various  kinds  of  berries,  but  from  the  circumstances  of  destroying  such 
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numbers  of  very  noxious  lanree,  they  prove  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
farmer  and  are  hifzrhly  deserving  of  his  protection. 

In  the  stomachs  of  nine  of  these  birds  I  found  the  following  food  ma- 
terials: 


No. 

Date. 

Locality. 

J 
3 

.1 

4 
h 
6 

m 
t 

8 
9 

Jnly  16.  1819 

Jnly  15.  1879 

Jnne  5.  1880 

Jane  6.  1880 

Jane  5.  1880 

lUy  86.  1888 

Jane  I.  1888 

Jnne  I.  I88R 

July  88.  1888 

West  Brtdfoffd.  Pn. 

Pooopeon.  Pn. 

Cbeeter  oonnty.  Pa 

CbeMler  oonnty.  P» 

Chester eonqly.  Pa..    ... 

Weel  Ckeeter.  Pa 

Pocapetm.  Pa 

Pooopeon.  Pa 

Cbeeter  ooanty.  Pa 

Oraeahoppare  and  analla  (Mis). 

Beeitlea  j on  apple  tree). 

Oatarplliaia  (feadlac  In  apple  ovobanl ). 

Gatarpaiara  and  tracBienu  of  beeClee. 

Caterpillaia. 

Beeltlee. 

Stomaeh  foifed  with  huoeta.  eiileay  oater^ 

pillan  (fMdIaff  In  loeaat  treea). 
Maay  eatenUlaia  and  fraiPBante  of  beetlea 

(ftwyiipttelowyttwea). 

Coocsrzus  erythrophthalmtui  (Wils.)- 

Black-billed  Onok<M> ;  Rain  Crow :  Kow-blrd. 

Dbbobiption   {Plat€89). 

Size  about  same  as  Yellov-biUed  speioies ;  bill  entirely  black  (bluleh*blaok  about 
base  of  lower  mandible).  Above  bronzy  gTa3rish-brewn,  witli  greenish  tint ;  below 
white  tinged  with  grayish  and  traces  of  yellowish  especially  on  fore-parts ;  naked 
eyefids  bright  red.  Tail  feathefs  with  very  small  white  tips ;  ejres  brown ;  legs  pale 
bluibh  lead  color. 

Habiicu, — Eastern  North  America,  fh>m  Labrador  and  Manitoba  south  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  valley  ot  the  Amaaon ;  west  to  the  Rooky  mountains.  Accidental  in 
the  British  Islands  and  Italy. 

This  species  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  only  as  a  summer  resident.  It 
arrives  generaUy  a  few  days  after  the  Tellow-billed  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  returns  to  its  southern  winter  resorts  about  two  weeks,  Audu- 
bon says,  earlier  than  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

In  February,  1885, 1  saw  several  of  th^e  birds  in  the  Florida  orange 
orchards.  The  nest,  a  frail  structure  of  twigs,  bark,  and  in  some  in- 
stances blossoms  of  di£ferent  plants,  is  placed  on  alow  tree  or  bush.  The 
eggs,  usually  two  or  four,  are  mostly  a  trifle  smaller  and  darker  in  color 
than  those  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  Both  species,  according  to  my 
observation,  always  build  their  own  nests,  and  never,  like  the  Cow  Bunting, 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.  The  Bain  Crows  are  ex. 
tremely  cowardly,  and  if  attacked  by  any  of  their  feathered  neighbors, 
whose  nests  they  sometimes  pillage,  they  immediately  fly  off  and  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  dusky  retreats  of  a  tree  or  bush.  In  relation  to 
this  bird,  Audubon  says :  "  The  flight  of  this  species  is  swifter  than  that 
of  its  near  relative,  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  for  which  bird  it  is  easily 
mistaken  by  ordinary  observers.  It  does  not  so  much  frequent  the  in- 
terior of  woods,  but  appears  along  their  margins,  on  the  edges  of  creeks 
and  damp  places.  The  most  remarkable  distinction,  however,  between 
this  species  and  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is,  that  the  former,  instead  of 
11  Birds. 
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feeding  priaoipally  on  inaects  and  fruits,  procures  fresh-water  shell-fish 
and  aquatic  larvsa  for  its  sustenance.  It  is,  therefore,  more  frequently 
seen  on  the  ground,  near  the  edges  of  the  water,  or  descending  along 
the  drooping  branches  of  trees  to  their  extremities,  to  seize  the  insects 
in  the  water  beneath  them/'  In  the  adult  plumage  the  Yellow-billed  and 
the  Black-billed  Cuckoos,  when  fljring,  can  be  distinguished,  if  you  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  former  the  long  tail  feathei-s,  with  large  white  tips,  are 
very  conspicuous ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  white  tips  on  the  tail  feathers 
of  the  Black-billed  are  not  weU  marked.  This  bird,  as  well  as  the  Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo,  I  have  observed,  subsists  largely  on  the  tent  cater- 
pillars, which  are  so  numerous  at  times  on  our  various  fruit  and  shade 
trees.    It  also  feeds  on  beetles,  grasshoppers,  snails  and  earth-worms. 

SuBORDSB  ALCTONES.    Kingfishers. 
Fahilt  ALOEDINIDJB.    Kingfisbebs. 
Gbnus  CEBYLE  Bois. 
Ceryle  aloyon  (Linn.). 

Belted  KtnicfUher. 

Dbsobiption   {Plate  to). 

Lieng^  about  13  Inches ;  extent  of  wings  about  22  inohoa 

Bill  longf  straight  and  sharp ;  legs  small ;  outer  and  middlo  toes  united  to  their 
middle ;  head  has  long  crest ;  plumage  of  upper  parts^  dull  leaden  biue^  more  or  less 
streaked  with  black ;  feathers  of  sides,  wings,  and  broad  band  across  breast,  dull  blue 
like  back  ;  spot  in  front  of  eje,  white ;  tail  with  transverse  bands  and  white  spots. 
Female  similar  but  barred  across  belly,  and  feathers  on  sides  reddish-brown. 

Habitat. — North  America,  south  to  Panama  and  the  West  Indies. 

Elingfishers  are<  common  along  our  rivers,  streams  and  ponds,  about 
which  they  are  found  at  all  seasons,  unless  forced  to  migrate  southward 
by  excessively  cold  weather.  The  loud  and  harsh  cry  of  this  bird,  as 
Wilson  has  properly  stated,  is  not  unlike  the  noise  made  by  twirling  a 
watchman's  rattle.  "  It  is  uttered  while  moving  from  place  to  place, 
always  on  being  disturbed,  and  even  sometimes  when  he  is  about  to 
plunge  into  the  water  for  u  fish.  But  especially  it  is  heard  at  night 
when  the  male  bird  is  returning  to  the  nest  with  food  for  liis  mate  and 
young." — Gentry.  Then*  eggs  are  deposited  in  holes  which  they  exca- 
vate in  the  sides  of  banks,  usually  about  the  streams  and  ponds  they 
frequent.  On  many  occasions,  I  have  discovered  their  nests  in  high  em- 
bankments along  public  roads,  railroad  cuts  and  old  (juarries.  The  ex- 
cavations vary  greatly  in  depth,  but  average  about  four  or  five  feet ;  oc- 
casionally you  find  one  straight,  commonly,  however,  they  are  directed 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  main  opening  and  terminate  in  quite  a  large 
cavity.     The  eggs  (1.30  by  1.06  inches)  arc  white  and  usually  six  in  uum- 


Ced&r  Bird,  or  Ced&r  Wax-wiag. 
1.  Male;  2.  Female. 
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ber,  although  I  have  in  several  instances  seen  seven.  The  eggs,  aoooid- 
ing  to  my  observation,  are  invariably  deposited  on  the  bare  earth.  Mr. 
6entry,  however,  tell  us  that  he  has  "  in  many  instances  known  them  to 
l>e  deposited  in  a  warm  and  cosy  nest  constructed  of  dried  grasses  and 
feathers."  Kingfishers  feed  almost  entirely  on  fish.  Their  proficiency 
in  catching  small  fish  is  such  that  they  are  in  bad  repute  among  the 
owners  and  proprietors  of  trout  and  carp  ponds.  Two  gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance  were  so  greatly  annoyed  by  the  loss  of  gold-fish  and  trout, 
which  had  been  sustained  from  the  regular  visits  of  several  pairs  of  these 
birds,  that  they  adopted  the  following  means  for  their  destruction: 
Stakes  were  driven  down  about  the  ponds  in  several  places ;  the  tops  of 
the  stakes  were  sufiiciently  large  to  support  steel-traps,  which  were  set, 
but  not  baited.  The  birds  on  visiting  the  ponds  would  invariably  fly  to 
one  of  the  stakes  and  alight.  In  less  than  one  week  ten  or  twelve  king- 
fishers were  in  this  way  trapped  and  killed.  A  friend  of  mine,  some  few 
years  ago,  informed  me  that  he  caught  one  of  these  birds  on  a  hook  and 
line,  while  fishing  in  the  Brandywine,  near  Chadd's  Ford.  My  infor- 
mant said  he  had  a  live  bait  (minnow)  on  his  hook,  and  as  he  was  wind- 
ing up  his  line  on  the  reel,  he  saw  a  kingfisher  plunge  into  the  water 
at  his  bait,  which  it  not  only  caught,  but  at  the  same  time  hooked 
and  entangled  itself  so  that  it  could  not  escape.  One  day  B.  M. 
Everhart  found  a  kingfisher  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  On 
making  an  investigation,  Mr.  Everhart  ascertained  that  the  bird  was 
unable  to  fiy,  as  its  bill  was  tightiy  clasped  in  the  grasp  of  a  large  fresh- 
water mussel.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  instances  where  kingfishers 
have  been  er.ptured  under  similar  circumstances,  which  would  naturally 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  feed  to  a  limited  degree  on  the  fiesh  of 
these  bivalves. 

According  to  certain  writers,  this  species  is  said  to  feed  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  on  insects.  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuels  states  that  he  once  shot 
a  kingfisher  which  had  just  seized  a  mouse  {Arvicola). 

The  stomach  contents  of  fourteen  kingfishers  examined  by  myself  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


No. 


1 

2 

•i 

4 

.*» 
rt 
I 

y 

10 
M 
12 

u 


Datk. 


Feb.  3.  1879. 
Feb.  »5.  1879, 
June  11.  1880. 
Auk-  20.  1880. 
Mnr.  ».  1881. 
Apr.  2t).  1881. 
Sept.  11.  1881. 
Nov.  28.  1882. 
Apr.  20,  1882. 
Mny  30.  1882. 
AuR.  27.  1883. 
Apr.  1.  1884. 
.luly  20.  1885. 
Dec.    3.  1889. 


liOrAl.lTY. 


Fo<>i»-Materialh. 


Chester  county.  Pa.. 

Newark.  Del 

CbeMter county,  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa., 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa., 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Delaware  county.  Pa. 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
Chester  county,  Pa.. 
Dauphin  county.  Pa. . 


Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
liemains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Remains  of 
Fish  scales 


flsb. 
fish, 
fish, 
tish. 
flsb. 
flsh. 
flsh. 
flsh. 
flsh. 
flsh. 
flsh. 
flsh. 
flsh. 
and  bones 
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ORDER  PIGI.    Woodpeckers,  etc. 

Famelt  nOIDJB.    W00DPBCKBR8. 

THE  WOODPECKERS. 

Of  tbls  ISunily  tliere  aro,  Dr.  Gouea  statee,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  well  deter- 
mined apeoiea  ol  all  parte  of  the  worlds  except  Madagascar,  Australia  and  Polynesia. 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  Statea,  about  two  dozen  species,  and  many  varieties 
( **  races  "  )  are  given  by  different  writers.  I  have  found  in  Pennsylvania  only  seven 
species  of  the  Woodpeckers,  vis:  The  Hairy,  Downy,  Yellow-t>ellied,  Piloated,  Red- 
headed, Red-bellied  and  the  Flicker.  The  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  if  now  found 
here,  occurs  only  as  a  straggler,  and  the  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker  {Pieoidcn 
(kroUcua)  has  no^  been  observed  in  Pennsylvania,  so  fkr  as  I  can  learn,  for  many 
years,  probably  not  since  Audubon  met  with  it  in  the  forests  of  the  Pocono  ^louut- 
sins,  M<mroe  county.  I  can  get  no  positive  evidence  that  the  American  Three-toed 
Woodpecker  {PieoidM  amerieaniM,  Brehm.)  lias  been  captured  here,  although 
a  straggler  is  said  to  have  been  taken,  some  years  ago  (winter),  in  the  mount- 
ains. The  Pileated,  Hairy  and  Downy  are  rorident,  being  found  in  nearly  all 
parte  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Pileated,  of  course,  is  rare  or  not  found  at 
all,  in  thickly  settled  districts  or  Hparsely  wooded  regions.  The  Red-headed 
and  Flicker  are  common  breeders  and  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  especially 
southward,  they  are  resident ;  but  never  as  abundant  in  winter  as  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  Red-bellied  and  Yellow-bellied  are  found  with  us,  chiefly, 
during  migrations ;  and  they  breed  in  some  localities.  Lumbermen  and  hunters 
in  the  mountainous  regions  know  the  Pileated  Woodpecker  as  **  Woodcock'* 
or  '*  Big-wood  Picker."  The  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  are  improperly 
termed,  almost  universally,  by  farmers,  firuitrfprowers  and  sportsmen,  **Sapsuckers.'* 
The  Redhead  is  usually  particularized  by  his  proper  vernacular  name,  and  the 
Flicker  is  called  by  man^'  High-holder  and  Oolden-wing.  The  other  spec'ies,  occurr- 
ing here,  do  not  appear  to  be  desigpnated  hy  any  particular  names  hy  the  c^isual  ol>- 
server.  Although  woodpeckers  make  no  efforts  to  build  nests  us  other  birds  gene- 
rally do,  they  nevertheless  prepare  with  great  care  and  labor  equally  suitable  rwep- 
tades  for  their  eggs  and  young.  Woodpeckers  lay  their  egfgs,*  which  are  white,  and 
usually  number  from  four  to  six,  on  chips  and  bits  of  rotten  wood  in  cavities  which 
they  excavate  with  their  ])Owerful  and  chisel-like  or  wedge-shaped  hills,  in  the  dead 
limbs  or  trunks  of  trees.  These  holes  or  nesting  places— oftentimes  dug  to  a  con- 
siderable depth — at  the  mouth  are  often  just  sufficiently  large  to  jKjrmit  Ihe  birds  to 
readily  pass  in  and  out  ;  from  the  entrance  downward  the  diameter  ot  these  wooden 
burrows  increase  in  size.  The  tongue  of  all  our  woodpeckers,  with  one  exception,  viz : 
the  Yellow-bellied,  is  capable  of  being  protruded  beyond  the  i)ointof  the  bill  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  cornua  or  horns  of  the  tongue  extending  backward,  curl  up 
over  the  back  of  the  skull ;  these  horns  are  enveloi>ed  in  unis(;lcs  by  the  action  of  which 
the  tongue  is  thrust  out.  This  singular  arrangement  ran  easily  be  demonstrated  by 
simply  talcing  hold  of  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a  Flicker  we  will  say,  and  as  you  move 
it  backward  and  forward  place  a  tinger  on  the  top  of  the  bird's  head,  and  at  once  a  i)ecu- 
liar,  worm-like  movement  will  be  discovered  as  the  horns  run  back  and  forth  between 
the  skin  and  Iwny  (rovtjring  of  the  liead,  beneath  your  tinger.  The  end  of  the  tongue 
in  woodpeckers,  other  than  the  si)ecies  above  mentioned,  is  generally  furnished  on 
either  side  with  little  barbs,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  those  found  on  small  lish- 
hooks.     In  the  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  the  horns  of  the  hyoid  bono  extend  onlv 


*  The  foUowlnff  meanurvmentH  will  ebow  about  the  nvenme  nlze  of  npcclen  which  breed  In  thin  State  : 
Ilalry  Woodpecker.  alHJUt  1  Inch  lonff  anda  Uttlo  less  than  3  wide.  Downy  Woodpecker,  about  .80  of  an 
Inch  lonir  by  about  .liTiwide.  Pileated  Woodpecker  about  1.25  of  an  inch  lonK  by  1  inch  wide.  Red- 
headed Woodpecker,  a  little  over  1  inch  long  and  ab(iut  .85  of  nn  inch  in  width.  Flicker,  about  1 .  10  lonff 
and  .1<0  wide.     Ked-liellied  abiiut  1.00  lonx  by  about  .HQ  wide.     Vpllow-beIliP<l  .'.*)  lonff  by  .('iH  widr. 
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to  the  kMse  of  the  skull,  hence  the  tongue  Is  oapftble  of  but  little  oxtenaibiUty ;  in 
place  of  the  barbs  commonlj  seen,  we  And  the  end  quite  abundantly  provided  with 
** numerous  bushy  filaments."  The  peculiar  strootore  of  their  feet  and  sharp  nails 
enable  them  by  the  additional  support  of  the  rigid  tail,  to  ascend  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  trees  with  singular  address  and  celerity,  either  in  straight  or  spiral  lines. 
From  ** Coues*  Key  to  North  American  Birds"— a  moat  valuable  work  and  one 
which  deser^'esa  place  in  the  library  of  all  who  deaire  to  th<»roaghly  acquaint  them- 
selves with  our  feathered  fituna-4he  following  extract  relative  to  these  birds  la  taken : 
**  Species  are  abundant  in  all  the  wooded  portiom  of  this  coontiy  and  wherever  found 
are  nearly  resident  For,  although  insectivorous,  they  feed  prinelpally  upon  dor- 
mant or  at  least  stationary  insects,  and  therefore  need  not  migrate ;  they  are,  more- 
over, hardy  birds.  They  dig  insects  and  their  larvsB  out  of  trees,  and  are  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  agriculturist  and  fhiit-g^wer.  Contrary  to  prevalent  impression, 
their  boring  does  not  seem  to  injure  ftuit  trees,  which  may  be  riddled  with  holes 
without  harmful  resulta  The  number  of  noxious  insects  these  birds  destroy  is 
simply  incalculable ;  what  little  Aruit  some  of  them  steal  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection,  and  they  deserve  the  good  will  of  alL  The  birds  of  the  genus 
9phyrapieu9  are  probably  an  exception  to  most  of  these  statements.  But  wood- 
peckers also  feed  largely  upon  nuts,  berries  and  other  firoita ;  and  thoae  which  thna 
vary  their  fiure  to  the  greatest  extent  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  migratory,  like  the 
common  Red-head  for  example.  Woodpeckers  rarely,  if  ever,  climb  head  down* 
ward,  like  Nuthatches,  nor  are  the  tarsi  applied  to  their  support*' 

The  notes  of  thtjse  birds,  uttered  when  on  the  wing,  likewise  when  at  rest,  are 
loud  and  unmusical.  Woodpeckers,  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  the  Flicker,  are  not 
usually  observed  to  alight  on  the  ground.  Insects  which  lie  under  the  bark  are 
readily  discovered  by  the  woodpecker,  who  g^ves  a  sharp  tap  with  his  bill,  and  then 
placing  his  head  close  to  the  tree,  listens  attentively  to  hear  the  movements  of  his 
&vorite  prey.  As  soon  as  he  discovers  a  beetle  or  a  grub  moving  in  its  snug  retreat 
the  bark  or  other  covering  of  the  luckless  insect  is  torn  away  and  the  crawling  crea> 
ture  is  captured. 

The  large  chisel-like  bill,  the  stiff  tail-ieathers,  which  gradually  taper  to  a  pointy 
the  two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind  (birds  of  the  genus  IHcoides  have  hallux  or  first 
toe  absent)  will  suffice  to  enable  you  to  recognize  a  woodpecker.  Tail-feathers  12  in 
number,  the  outer  pair  very  small  and  hidden  by  the  larger. 


GsNUS  DBYOBATES  Bodb. 
Dryobates  villosus  (Link.). 

Hairy  Woodpecker ;  Sapsucker. 

Description  (Plate  76). 

Ijength  about  91  inches ;  extent  about  15 ;  male  has  hind  head  red ;  fenuile  has  no 
red.  Top  of  head,  sides  of  same,  and  back  black,  the  latter  with  a  long  whitish 
stripe  ;  <iiiill8  and  wing-coverts  with  numerous  white  spots ;  four  middle  tail  feath. 
ers  black,  next  partly  black,  and  four  outer  feathers  white ;  below  white ;  young 
duller  and  top  of  head,  especially  in  front,  reddish  or  bronzy. 

Habitat, — Middle  portion  of  the  eastern  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  great  plains. 

The  Hairy  Woodpecker  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  quit^^  plentiful,  but  in  many  sections,  and  probably  through- 
out the  state,  is  less  abundant  than  the  Downy  Woodpecker.  The 
Hairy  Woodpeckers,  generally  shy  and  somewhat  difficult  to  approach, 
are  found  mostly  in  the  woods,  and  although  they  sometimes  when  iu 
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quest  of  food  visit  the  trees  in  orchards  and  yards,  their  visits  to  these 
places  axe  much  less  frequent  than  those  of  the  little  Downy. 

Both  the  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  are  called  "  Sapsuckers" 
by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  birds,  from  the  common  belief  that 
both  subsist  largely  on  the  sap  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees.  This 
popular,  yet  mistaken  idea,  has  induced  many  farmers  and  fruit-grrowers 
io  destroy  these  two  species,  as  well  as  other  woodpeckers,  when  fomid 
about  their  orchards. 

Wilson  refers  to  this  bird  as  "  a  haunter  of  orchards  and  lover  of  apple 
trees,  an  eager  hunter  of  insects,  their  eggs  and  larvse  in  old  stumps 
and  old  rails,  in  rotten  branches  and  crevices  of  the  bark."  "  The  food 
of  this  species  consists  principally  of  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  injuriouH 
insects  that  are  burrowing  in  the  wood  of  our  fruit  and  forest  trees ; 
these  he  is  enabled  .to  obtain  by  chiseling  out  a  small  hole  with  his 
powerful  bill,  and  drawing  them  from  their  lurking  places  with  his  long 
barbed  tongue.  He  also  eats  some  small  fruits  and  berries,  but  never, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  buds  or  blossoms  of  trees,  as  some  persons 
assert.'* — E.  A,  Samuds. 

The  food  materials  of  nine  of  these  woodpeckers  examined  by  me  are 
mentioned  below: 


No. 

I>AT». 

IiOrALITY. 

Kouo-Matrrialh. 

1 
t 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
U 

Not.  — .  1879 

Aprtllt.  1880 

JnnolS.  1880 

Dec.  90,  1880 

Jan.  28.  1881 

Mar.  10.  1881 

Sept.  18.  1881 

Ma7  18.  1888 

Mar.  96.  1884 

Ohoitar  ooantr,  Pa 

Newark.  Delawarp 

CbMter  oonnty.  Pa 

Chester  oonnty.  Pn 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  I'a 

Chester  county   Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Seeds  of  herrles. 

Lanra  and  beetles. 

Spiders  and  dipterous  InnectH. 

Hmall  seeds  and  particlow  of  Imtlan  com. 

Beetles. 

Numerous  Insects. 

Black  ants  and  larvie. 

Black  ants,  dlptera  and  beotlen 

Beetles  and  larvse. 

Dryobates  pubescens  (Linn  ). 

Downy  Woodp<K!kor ;  8apsucker. 

Description  (P/af«7^V 

Length  about  6^  inches  ;  extent  about  11^  ;  outer  tail  feathers  barred  with  bla<'k 
and  white,  otherwise  same  in  color  as  D.  villoaus. 

Habitat, — Northern  anil  eastern  North  America,  from  Britisli  Columbia  and  tlie 
eastern  edge  of  the  plains  northward  and  eastward. 

This  indefatigable  little  insect  hunter,  the  smallest  of  all  our  wood- 
peckers, is  a  common  resident  in  Pennsylvania.  The  timid  disposition 
so  frequently  notic^  in  the  preceding^  species  is  rarely,  if  ever,  shown 
by  the  Downy  Woodpeckers,  which,  at  all  seasons,  are  found  frequent- 
ing our  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  not  unfrequently  these  little  feathered 
carpenters  may  be  observed  excavating  nesting  places  in  trees  close  to 
the  habitations  of  man.  Downy  Woodpeckers  subsist  (chiefly  (m  various 
forms  of  insects,  and  when  this  food  becomes  scarce  they  feed  often- 
times on  the  seeds  of  gi*asses  and  some  few  other  plants;  also,  small 
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fruits,  such  as  wild  grapes,  cedar  berries,  etc.  In  the  winter  months  I 
have  seen  these  woodpeckers,  also  Tufted  Titmice  and  White-bellied 
Nuthatc^hes,  feed  with  apparent  relish  on  pieces  of  fat  beef  and  pork, 
which  had  been  suspended  in  trees  or  nailed  to  grape-arbors  for  their 
benefit.  The  kernels  of  walnuts,  shell-barks  and  other  nuts  that  I  have 
placed  in  trees  were  likewise  eaten  by  both  the  woodpecker  and  nut- 
hatch. 

The  stomach  contents  of  ten  Downy  Woodpeckers  taken  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  examined  by  the  author  and  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Everhart,  of 
West  Chester,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


No. 

Datjc. 

• 

Locality. 

Food-Matbbials. 

1 
o 

H 
4 
5 
0 

m 
I 

8 

9 

10 

Feb.    20.  1880 

Feb.    20.  1880 

Mar.     G.  1880 

May      1.  1880 

Sept.  25.  1880 

Sept.  24.  1880 

Nov.   20.  1884 

Nov.    20.  1884 

Dec.    20.  1884 

May    23.  IrtBii 

Bast  Bradford.  Pa 

Bast  Bradford.  Pa 

Bast  Bradford.  Pa 

Wllllstown.   Pa 

Bast  Bradford.  Pa 

Bast  Bradford.  Pa 

Bast  Bradford.  Pa 

Bast  Bradford,  Pa 

Westchester.  Pa 

(Hiester  county.  Pa 

Lanra. 

Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

Larta,  beetles  and  seeds  of  Roaa  (ucida. 

LarT». 

Berries  and  *  *  grub  worms.  '* 

**  Wood  grubs.*' 

Small  seeds  and  fragmenu  of  beetles. 

Larta  and  fragments  of  beetles. 

Insects,  chiefly  beetles. 

Larva. 

Dryobates  borealis  (Vieill.). 

Rcd-cockaded  Woodpecker. 

Descr]  ption. 

Length  7^  to  8^  inches :  extent  about  14 ;  male  has  narrow  red  streak,  mostly  oon^ 
(Healed  by  black  feathers  above,  on  each  side  of  Occiput  and  above  the  silky-white 
spaces  that  extend  from  under  and  bacls  of  eyes ;  feathers  on  sides  of  lower  mandi- 
ble, those  about  nostrils,  chin,  throat,  middle  of  breast  and  central  part  of  abdomen, 
also  feathers  about  eye,  (except  in  front)  sides  of  head  and  nock,  white,  purest  about 
head.  A  black  streak,  connecting  with  black  lores,  runs  backward  under  the  showy 
white  cheek  patch  ;  top  of  head,  neck  behind  and  two  central  tail  leathers,  black  ; 
other  feathers  in  middle  part  of  tail,  black,  with  white  bars,  and  the  outer  tail 
feathers  are  white,  barred  especially  on  inner  webs  with  black ;  back  barred  with 
black  and  white;  wings  brownisli,  barred  with  white;  iris  brown;  bill  and  legs 
(dried  skin)  blackisli.    The  female  has  no  red  stripes  on  head. 

Habitat. — Southeastern  United  iStates,  from  New  Jersey  (at  least  formerly),  Ten- 
nessee, and  Indian  Territory  south  to  eastern  Texas  and  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  Ked-cockaded  Woodpecker,  abundant  in  the  open  pine  woods  of 
Florida,  where  it  is  called  "  Sapsucker  "  by  some,  and  by  others  "  Pine- 
bark  Woodpecker,"  I  have  never  obsei'ved  in  this  state.  Beports — 
seventy  odd  in  number — which  have  been  sent  to  me  by  naturalists  and 
collectors  of  all  parts  of  the  state,  fail  to  show  that  it  occurs  anywhere 
in  our  commonwealth.  Dr.  Ezra  Michener,  in  his  catalogue  of  Chester 
County  BlrdH,  Y^\\\Ai^\QA  in  1863,  writes:  " Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 
accidental ;  very  rare."  Thos.  G.  Gentry  {Life  Histories  of  Birds),  re- 
ferring to  this  species  says:  "That  it  is  a  rare  visitant  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania cannot  be  doubted,  as  an  individual  was  taken  a  few  years 
since,  and  is  now  deposited  with  the  writer.  This  specimen  was  shot 
in  Delaware  county,  just  beyond  the  southern  border  of  Philadelphia." 
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Gunrs  SFHYBAPICUS  Baibd. 
Sphyrapiooa  Tarltis  (Liiin.). 

Yellow-bellied  tepsnoker;  Yrtlow-bellled  Woodpecker. 

Dbscbiption  {Plate  77). 

Length  about  ^  inohee ;  extent  about  15 ;  nude,  orown,  chin  and  throat  bright  red ; 
ftoiale  has  chin  and  throat  white,  and  crown  mostly  red,  but  sometimes  black ; 
breast,  both  sexes  black,  and  lieUy  yellow  ;  this  latter  color  brightest  in  younir  birdSi 
Upper  parts  varied  with  black,  yellowish  and  white ;  broad  white  stripe  on  edge  of 
wlng-ooverts.  Tail  feathers  mostly  black,  except  inner  webs  of  middle  pair,  which 
are  mainly  white. 

IfoMcil.— North  America,  north  and  east  of  the  great  plains,  south  to  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico  and  Oualemala. 

The  Tellow-bellied  Woodpecker  breeds  from  the  northern  United 
States  northward,  and  althoof^h  found  breeding  in  this  state  (in  mount- 
ainous and  elevated  regions)  it  is  classed  with  our  rare  breeders.  Occa- 
sionally a  few  of  these  birds  are  found  here  in  winter.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  Tellow-bellied  Woodpeckers  are  to  be  observed  as 
somewhat  common  spring  and  faJl  migrants,  which  arrive  in  this  region 
early  in  April,  and  soon  disappear  to  return  again,  but  not  earlier  than 
the  kst  week  in  September.  During  thek  visits  in  the  spring  these 
birds  are  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  autumn,  and  are  seen  prin- 
cipally in  the  woods,  although  I  have,  in  many  instances,  observed  them 
in  apple  orchards.  While  they  sojourn  with  us  in  the  fall,  they  evince 
a  strong  disposition  to  frequent  apple  trees ;  often  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  of  these  birds  can  be  secured  in  a  small  orchard.  All  woodpeck- 
ers have  a  common  habit  of  hiding  behind  limbs,  or  sometimes  in  holes, 
etc.,  as  you  approach  a  tree  on  which  they  are  feeding,  and  usually  they 
continually  shift  their  positions  to  escape  notice.  When  hunting  in 
apple  orchards,  particularly  in  the  fall,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  Yel- 
low-bellied Woodpecker  slip  behind  a  limb,  and  remain  perfectly  mo- 
ticmless,  as  if  he  understood  that  the  color  of  his  back,  not  unlike  the 
general  appearance  of  the  bark  or  lichens,  against  which  he  rested, 
might  aid  him  in  eluding  observation.  Oftentimes  I  have  made  two  or 
three  circuits  about  trees  where  these  birds  were  thus  hiding,  and  gen- 
tjrally  noticed  that  they  would  not  move  until  convinced  by  my  actions 
that  they  had  been  discovered.  Of  all  our  wocxlpeckers,  the  subject  of 
this  present  sketch,  is  probably  the  most  expert  in  captuiing  insects  on 
the  wing ;  this  bird,  oftentimes,  like  the  Common  Pewee  or  other  fly- 
catchers, may  be  seen  to  start  from  a  limb  and  seize  its  passing  prey. 
This  bird,  like  the  Hairy  and  Do\^'ny  Woodpeckers,  is  frequently  seen 
(flinging  to  the  small  twigs  of  various  trees  and  bushes  collecting  in- 
sects or  picking  at  berries.  The  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  is  the  only 
representative*  of  the  genus  Spkyrapirtts  found  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  two  species  and  one  sub-species  of  this  genus  occrur  in  the  llocky 
mountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions  of  the  United  States. 


Yellow  Wirbler. 
1.  Kale:  i. 
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List  of  counties,  with  names  of  observers,  in  which  S.  various  has  been 
found  breeding  or  diuingf  migrations. 


County. 

0B8KRVEHH. 

RJCMAKKS. 

1 
Bradford.       .   .   . 

J.  L.  Camp 

Common  mlfrrant;  probably  breeds. 

Do. 

A.  J.  Lilley 

Rare  breeder;  common  migrant. 

Bucks 

B.  H.  Warren.     .  .  . 

Migrant;  common  in  fall. 

Berks 

D.  K.  Keller 

Migrant. 

Cumberland.    .   . 

T.  L.  NelT 

Breeds. 

Che^ter 

B.  H.  Warren.     .  .  . 

Migrant:  very  abundant  In  fall;  ooeaslonal  winter  resident. 

Crawford,      .  .   . 

II.  C.  Klrkpatrlck.     . 

Breeds. 

CllnU.n 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet.     . 

Migrant. 

Clearfield.      .  .    . 

Dr.  Van  Fleet 

Migrant. 

Cameron 

M.  .M.  Larrabec.  .  .  . 

Migrant;  most  abundant  In  fall. 

Columbia 

Dr.  MocCrea 

Migrant. 

Delaware.     .  .   . 

B.  U.  Warren.     .  .   . 

Migrant;  abundant  in  fall  and  occasionally  seen  in  winter. 

Erie 

Geo.  B.  Sennett.     .  . 

Common  migrant;  think  it  breeds  occasionally. 

Lackawanna. 

Geo.  P.  Frtant.    .  .   . 

Migrant.* 

Do. 

Jame«t  F.  Green.     .  . 

Migrant;  probably  breeds. 

Do. 

U.  W.  William*.     .  . 

Migrant;  sometimes  seen  iu  summer. 

Do. 

M.  J.  Webster.    .  .   . 

Migrant. 

Lehiich 

.1.  K.  Kocher 

Migrant. 

Lancaiiter.     .   .   . 

Dr.  A.   C.   Trelchler. 

Migrant. 

Do.               .  .    . 

W.  H.  Buller 

Migrant. 

Lycoming.     .  .   . 

Auirust  Kock 

Migrant,  t 

Mc'Kean 

J.  A.  Teulon 

Formerly  common  breeder:  now  quite  rare  as  natlre. 

Northampton.     . 

Dr.  J.  W.  Detwlller. 

Migrant. 

Northumberland. 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,     . 

Migrant. 

Philadelphia.  .  . 

Rev.  Jos.  Johnsiin.    . 

Migrant. 

Do.                 .  . 

.Fos.  Price  Ball.    .  .   . 

Migrant;  common  in  fall. 

Do.                  .   . 

H.  Jamison 

Migrant. 

Somersei.      .  .   . 

H.  D.  Moore.    M.  D.. 

Migrant 

Sullivan 

Otto  Behr 

Breeds. 

Union 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet.     . 

Migrant. 

Venantfo. 

•F.  H.  Robertson.    .  . 

Migrant. 

Breeds  sparingly  and  irregularly 

Warren 

H.  L.  Greenlund.    .  . 

Wayne 

N.  F.  Underwood.     . 

Migrant. 

Westmoreland.  . 

Chas.   H.   Townsend. 

Apparently  not  common. 

WaahluRttm.    .   , 

M.  Compton 

Migrant. 

IK».                   .   . 

W.  T.  Warrick.   .  .  . 

Migrant. 

Do.                   .    . 

Jas.  8.  Nease 

Migrant. 

York 

Geo.  Miller 

Migrant. 

Do 

Casper  Louoks.    .  .   . 

Migrant. 

Do 

Gerard  C.  Bniwn.  .  . 

Migrant. 

(ireutry  says:  "  The  food  of  these  birds  is  less  of  an  insect  character 
than  tliat  of  any  other  of  the  Picarian  family.  Although  a  great  de- 
stroyer of  insects  in  their  most  destructive  stages,  yet  the  untold  mis- 
chief which  they  achieve  in  the  perforation  of  the  inner  bark  of  many 
trees  to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill  them,  fairly  outbalances  the  immense 
good  which  they  accomplish.  In  some  parts  of  Wisconsin,  this  destruc- 
tion is  perpetrated  on  a  gi^and  scale.  In  1868,  Dr.  Brewer,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Hoy,  visited  Eacine,  and  witnessed  the  results  of  this  perfora- 
tory process.  The  punctures  were  made  into  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
and  were  so  close  together  that  the  bark  eventually  became  stripped  off, 
causing  a  complete  and  fatal  destruction  of  them.  In  one  garden,  all 
the  mountain-ash  and  white  pine  trees  were  entirely  killed." 

In  rctViTing  to  tlu^se  sap-sucking  woodpeckers,  Dr.  Coues  says: 
"Birds  of  this  remarkable  genus  feed  much  upon  fruits,  as  well  as  in- 
sec-ts,  and  also  upon  soft  innt^r  bark  (cambium) ;  they  injure  fruit  trees 
by  stripping  oH*  the  bark,  sometimes  in  large  areas,  instead  of  simply 
boring  holes.     Of  the  several  sp(icies  commonly  called  *  Sapsuckers,' 

•  ^■oll^^w  1h'111o<1  Sapi^ucki'i>  liavi"  Ihmmi  very  romnitin  the  la.st  two  .reasons  ( "88.  'W»  in  the  nprlng.     The 
I'lly  tSrrantuii  i  was  full  of  iIumii;   s«iiut'  kille»l  tlieui.seJveH  by  tiyliiK  a>f>iinst  wUulowj^.     (iru.  /».  Friant 

t  S.  r.inu.s  arrives  »MirIy  In  Hprlujf.  is  then  quite  plenty;  illHappourM  soon,  however.     Know  of  one  In- 
stuine  wluMe  it  lire«l.     This  Mrtl  rarely  visits  «jur  nrchurds.  therefore  runiiot  <lo  much  daiuuKe  to   uuy 
thin..'       .1  Mi/iof  K<uK. 
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they  alone  deserve  the  name.  In  declaring  war  against  woodpeckers, 
the  agricnltorist  will  do  well  to  discriminate  between  this  somewhat 
injorious  and  the  highly  beneficial  species."  My  field  observations,  also 
VIxepost  mortem  examinations  of  some  twenty  odd  Yellow-bellied  Wood- 
peckers (taken  chiefly  during  the  fall  migrations),  lead  me  to  think  that, 
in  this  region,  these  birds  subsist  mainly  on  insects,  such  as  beetles, 
large  flies,  ants,  spiders  and  larvae.  In  the  viscera  of  specimens  taken 
in  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  I  have  found  sometimes  small  seeds  and 
berries.  In  the  stomachs  of  two  birds  which  were  shot  in  apple  trees,  I 
detected  a  small  amount  of  a  vegetable  substance,  which  may  have  been 
inner  bark.  <  On  one  occasion  I  opened  the  stomach  of  an  adult  male, 
taken  in  the  spring,  and  noticed  that  it  contained  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  color ;  a  drop  of  this  fluid  touched  to  my 
tongue  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  sweet. 

Gsvus  OEOPHLGBUS  Cabanis. 
Oeopfaloetis  plleatas  (Lnnr.). 

Plleated  Woodpecker. 

DKSCBiPTioir  {Plate  70)» 

BiU  blae-blaok,  lower  mandible  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  upper ;  feet  and 
tarsi  in  dried  apeoimenB  black ;  iris  yellowish :  general  color  of  body,  wings  and  tail 
dull  black  ;  a  narrow  white  streak  fi-om  Just  aboTe  the  eye  to  occiput,  a  wider  one 
fVom  the  nostril  feathers  (InclusiTe)  under  the  eye,  and  along  the  side  of  the  head 
and  neck;  side  of  the  breast  (concealed  by  the  wing),  axillaried,  and  under  wing- 
coverts,  and  concealed  bases  of  all  the  quills,  with  chin  and  beneath  tho  head,  white, 
tinged  with  sulphur-yellow  ;  entire  crown,  from  the  base  of  tho  bill  to  a  well-devel- 
oped occipital  crest,  as  also  a  patch  on  the  ramus  of  the  lower  Jaw,  scarlet-red  ;  a  few 
white  crescents  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  on  the  abdomen.  Female  similar  to 
male,  but  without  red  on  the  cheek  and  only  tlie  back  part  of  crest  red. 

Length  about  18  inches ;  extent  about  27  ;  wing  9^  inclies. 

Habitat. — Formerly  whole  wooded  region  of  North  America;  now  rare  or  extir- 
pated in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  Eastern  States. 

This  bird,  the  largest  of  all  our  woodpeckers,  is  found  in  Pennsylva- 
nia at  all  seasons,  but  occurs  only  in  the  wooded  districts,  and  even  in 
most  of  these  secluded  localities  it  is  not  common.  In  April,  1885, 1 
found  a  nest  of  the  Pileated  Woodpecker  in  Orange  county,  Florida, 
where  this  species  is  exceedingly  numerous.  It  was  made  in  a  wild 
cherry  tree  growing  near  the  edge  of  an  orange  grove.  The  excavation, 
about  two  feet,  or  a  little  less,  in  depth,  was  made  in  a  dead  limb.  The 
entrance  to  the  nest  was  not  over  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  glossy  white  eggs,  quite  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  were  re- 
moved when  three  had  been  deposited  on  a  few  chips  at  the  bottom  of 
the  opening.  As  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  had  been  somewhat  broken 
when  they  were  taken  out,  I  supposed  the  birds  would  desert  the  place, 
but,  about  one  week  later  I  visited  the  tree  and  saw  a  Piloatod  Wood- 
pecker, which  I  judge  was  the  same  bird  that  had  been  robbed  by  me, 
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at  work  in  this  cavity.  Haying  heard  the  bird  workingj  approached  the 
tree  cautiously,  and  8too<l  back  of  a  neighboring  tree,  whose  thick  branches, 
with  their  abundant  covering  of  "  long  moss"  (Tillandsia  usneoides),  en- 
tirely concealed  my  person  from  this  woodchopper's  keen  eya  I  watched, 
and  soon  saw  its  large  bill  clasping  a  chip  appear  at  the  opening  of  the 
cavity,  in  another  instant  tiie  head  and  neck  were  protruded,  and  after 
taking  a  quick  survey  of  all  surroundings,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  no 
enemy  was  a  witness  to  her  industry  and  vigilance,  the  chip  was  dropped 
down  and  the  bird  resumed  her  digging.  After  she  had  thus  reap- 
peared several  times  with  pieces  of  wood,  and  always  manifested  the  same 
caution  before  dropping  the  chips,  I,  when  she  again  came  in  view,  made 
a  slight  noise,  but  did  not  show  myself,  when  immediately  she  dropped 
back  into  the  cavity  and  did  not  again  continue  her  labors  or  show  her- 
self, although  I  remained  quiet  for  several  minutea  As  the  dinner  horn 
had  sounded  some  time  before,  I  deemed  it  more  important  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  inner  man  than  to  continue  to  wait  for  the  bird  to  re- 
new her  work,  and  picking  up  a  piece  of  shell  rock  I  threw  it  against  the 
limb,  when  she  flew  out  uttering  a  shriU  cry. 

These  birds  feed  largely  on  beetles  and  their  larvae,  which  are  so 
abundant  in  dead  trees.  Wild  grapes,  berries  and  acorns  are  also  some- 
times  eaten. 

The  following  list  shows  most  of  the  counties  in  this  state  where  the 
Pileated  Woodpecker  is  frequently  met  with : 


ConxTY. 


C»B8KHVEIIK. 


Allegheny. 
BeaTer.    .  . 

Bedford.  .  . 
Berks,  .  .  . 

Crawford.  . 
Clinton.  .  . 
Clearfield.  . 
Cameron,  . 
Cheater.  .  . 
Clarion,  .  . 
Columbia.  . 
Dauphin.  . 
Brie.  .... 
Kairette. 
Fulton.  .  . 
Luxeme,  . 
I^ycomlnfc.  . 
Lackawannn 
McKean.  . 
Mercer.  .  . 
Mlfllln.  .  . 
Northumberland 
Perry.  .  .  . 
Runauebannn 
Kulllvan.  . 
Somernet.  . 
Hchuylktn. 
Union.  .  .  . 
Venango.  . 
Warren.  .  . 
Wayne  .  . 
Washington, 

Do. 

Do. 
Wentmoreland 


Dr.  T.  Z.  Hassard.  .  .   . 
Dr.  G.  A.  Scrogg».  .  .   . 

J.  L.  McGregor 

D.  F.  Keller 

H.  C.  Ktrkpatrlok.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Van  Fleet 

Dr.  Van  Fleet , 

M.  M.  Larrabee 

B.  H.  Warren.*    .  .   .  , 

W.  Shanafelt 

Dr  A.  B.  MacCrea.     .  . 

W.  W.  Stoey 

Geo.  B.  Bennett 

B.  H.  Warren 

Hon.  W.  H.  Alexander. 

D.  J.  Llnitklll 

August  Kock 

G.  P.  Friant 

J.  A.  Teulon 

8  8.  Overmoyer 

B.  H.  Warren 

Dr.  Van  Fleet 

H.  J.  noddy 

S.  8.  Thomas 

Otto  Behr 

Dr.  H.  D.  Moore.     .  .   . 
M.  M.  MacMillan.    .  .  . 

Dr.  Van  Fleet 

J.  R.  Robertson 

H.  L.  Greenlund.     .   .   . 
N.  F.  Underwood,    .  .   . 

JnmoH8.  Nease 

M.  Compton 

W.  T.  Warrick 

ChaM.  U.  Townpcnd.  .  . 


RSMAHKfl. 


Bare:  formerly  quite  plentiful. 

Breeds:  resident. 

Is  found  In  some  sections:  resident. 

Very  rare 

Been  In  winter;  probably  breeds. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Resident;  tolerably  common. 

Straggler;  one  taken  about  twelTe  years  ago. 

Resident:  not  common. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Resident:  few  are  found  about  Lake  Pleasant. 

Saw  one  In  December,  1889. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Resident;  quite  common:  Increasing. 

Resident. 

Breeds.  . 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Rare. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

Rare. 

Rare. 

Breeds. 

Resident. 

Rare;  probably  breeds. 

Rare:  probably  breeds. 

Occaslonal.'y  seen  In  heavy  timbered  localities. 


*  Plicated  Woodpeckers  have  also  been  seen  or  heard  by  the  writer,  during  the  past  two  years.  In  the 
counties  of  Armstrong.  Blair.  Cambria.  Centre.  Ulk.  .leffemon.  Fctrentand  Pottnr:  In  some  parts  of  Cen- 
tre. Elk.  Forest  und  Potter  thin  bird  Is  often  seen. 
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Gktdb  MEIiANSBPES  Swainson. 
Melanerpes  erythrocephEilus  (Lnm.). 

Ked-hoadcd  Wood  peck  oiv 

Head  nnd  neck  all  Hrouiiil  I'riuison  red,  tmirgiued  bj  u  narrow  crssoont  af  block 
on  tlio  tipper  part  of  the  broasi ;  back,  primary  quilla,  and  tail  blulah-black  ;  undpr 
parts  generally,  a  brood  band  ai^ross  liie  middk-  of  the  wing,  and  the  rump  while : 
belly  usually  tin ^d  with  reddish.  Rill  and  Teel  blue-block;  iris  brown.  Female 
iB  nnt  dlfl'ereuL 

loiHij.— Head,  neck  and  back  dull  grsy,  varied  with  blaokish ;  aofondary  fealii- 
ers,  usually  crnflsed  with  dark  bands.  The  head  in  nearly  all  Hpetlmons  taken  tn 
foil  and  winter,  with  more  or  less  red  feathers. 

Length  ti^  inchea;  extant  about  IB;  wlnglj^  inches. 

WafiiVa/.— United  Slates,  west  to  the  Rocky  inountalna.  Btraggling  wemward  to 
Salt  Lake  valley:  rare  or  In-al  east  of  the  Hudson  river. 

The  Ked-heiidtjd  Woodpecker,  readily  recognized  by  its  red,  white  and 
blue  plunia^e,  is  found  iii  PennsyWaiiia  at  all  aeaaouR,  liut  during'  the 
summer  is  much  more  abimdant  thau  at  other  periods.  I  liave  repeat- 
wily  obsei-vfid  these  birds  during  the  autumu  and  winter  months,  in 
small  parties  numbering  from  eight  to  a  dozen  or  sometimes  twenty  in- 
dividuals, but  never  foimd  them  in  large  flocks. 

In  many  localities  in  eusttrn  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  few  years 
these  beautiful  birds  have  lii-fome  quite  .icaree.  As  fitrmei-ss  and  fruit 
growers  very  generally  seem  to  fully  appreciate  the  beneficent  services 
iliese  birds  render,  and  seldom  subject  them  to  persecution,  I  attribute 
this  scarcity  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  adult  Bed-heads  find  a  ready 
market  for  millinery  purposes.  When  pursued  by  gunners,  these  wood- 
peckers first  endeavor  to  escape  by  fiying  to  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  tallest  trees ;  then,  if  further  molested,  they  will  conceal  themselves 
in  holes,  where  I  have  known  them  to  remain  (or  over  one  hour  before 
venturing  out. 

In  this  locality  these  birds  subsist  chiefly  nn  an  insect  bill  of  fare ; 
cheniea,  berries,  occasionally  ripe  apples,  green  com  and  pears  are  fed 
upon.  In  several  examinations  that  I  have  ma^le  of  birds  shot  in  the 
winter  season  were  discovered  particles  of  acorns,  gravel  and  diflferent 
forms  of  inseots.  In  the  winter,  like  the  common  Crow  Blai-kbirds,  the 
Red-heads  will  sometimes  visit  corn-cribs  and  feed  on  com  which  they 
pit'k  from  the  eara  Although  I  have  never  seen  this  spet'ies  store  up 
acorns,  etc.,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  tn-casionalh'  tluis  provide  for 
themselves. 

In  the  viscera  of  eleven  Bed-heads  examined  by  the  writer  the  follow- 
ing food  materials  were  discovered : 


M&ryl&nd  Yellow  Warbler. 
1.  A-dQlt;  2.  Fem&le;  3.  Toang  Nkle. 
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No 

DATS. 

IjOCALITV. 

FOOD*MATKIIAIill. 

1 

Mftj      6.  1880.     .... 

Cheiter  oonnty.  Pa 

Beetlee  and  sand. 

% 

May    17,  1880 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Larr*  and  seeds. 

S 

June  13,  1880 

Oheater  coanty.  Pa 

Cherries. 

4 

Jane  18.  1880 

Cheater  county.  Pa 

Cherries  and  ants. 

5 

Sept.  11.  1880 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Com  (nalse). 

6 

Sept.  11.  1880 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Black  ants. 

7 

Sept.  11.  1880 

(tester  county.  Pa 

Larr»  and  beetles. 

8 

May      8.  1888 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chiefly  beeUea  and  few  dipterous  taseots 

9 

July     6.  1888 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Piece  of  an  apple. 

10 

Mar.    16.  1886 

Allerton  Farm.  Pa 

Beetles. 

11 

Mar.    1.1.  1886 

Voluila.  Florida 

Palmetto  berries. 

Melanerpes  carolinns  (Lnnf.). 

Red*bellled  Woodpecker. 

Dbhoriftion  {Plate  7tf). 

Top  of  head  and  nape  orimson  red ;  forehead  whittah,  atrongly  tinged  with  light 
red,  a  shade  of  which  is  also  seen  on  the  oheek  ;  still  stronger  on  the  middle  of  the 
belly.  Under  parts  brownish  wliite,  with  a  faint  wash  of  yellowish  on  the  belly ; 
back,  rump  and  wiag-coverts  banded  black  and  white ;  upper  tail-coTerta  white. 
with  occasional  blotches;  tail  feathers  black ;  first  transyeraely  banded  with  white; 
second  less  so ;  all  the  rest  with  whitish  tips :  inner  feathers  banded  with  white  on 
the  inner  web  ;  the  outer  web  with  a  stripe  of  white  along  the  middle ;  iris  red. 

Female  with  the  crown  ashy ;  forehead  pale  red ;  nape  bright  red. 

Length  9^  inches ;  extent  about  17 ;  wing  about  5  inches. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States  to  the  Rocky  mountains ;  rare  or  aooldental  east 
of  the  Hudson  river. 

Audubon  found  nests  of  Bed-bellied  Woodpeckers  in  orchards  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Messrs.  Baird,  writing  in  1844,  mention  this  species  as 
occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  in  reference  to 
it  they  say:  "Abundant;  most  so  in  winter;  resident." 

Dr.  Ezra  Michener,  in  his  Chester  county  list  of  1863,  records  this  bird 
as  a  "resident,  frequent;  rare  in  summer."  Dr.  Tumbull,  in  his  Birds 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  1869,  says,  "common,  but 
more  frequent  in  summer;  found  mostly  on  the  larger  trees  of  the* 
forest."  Ml-.  Genfry,  writing  in  1877  (Life  Histories  of  Birds\  observes 
that  he  has  found  a  f e^  of  these  birds  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  from  No- 
vember until  the  latter  part  of  April.  According  to  my  observation, 
the  Eed-bellie<l  Woodpecker  occurs  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  only 
as  a  rare  winter  visitant.  The  few  birds  observed  by  myself  in  this 
locality  were  exceedingly  shy,  and  when  found  were  seen  in  tall  trees  in 
the  forests.  Mr.  T.  L.  Neff,  of  Carlisle,  has  never  observed  it  in  Cum- 
berland county,  at  least  his  report  of  the  species  found  there  contains 
no  mention  of  it.  The  only  locality  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  Bed- 
bellied  Woodpecker  has  been  found  breeding  during  recent  years  is,  so 
fai-  as  I  can  learn,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  along  our  western  bor- 
der. I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Warrick,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  for  the 
following  interesting  facts  concerning  the  species  in  his  locality :  "  This 
bird  is  not  rare  here,  although  not  very  abundant,  and  it  is  resident  and 
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breeds.  It  is  not  often  seen  away  from  heavy  timber,  and  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  very  tops  of  the  tallest  (orest  trees.  I  have  never 
secured  any  of  their  ^^gs,  but  my  note  book  says  that  I  found  a  pair 
nesting  March  25,  1888,  near  the  top  of  a  large  whiteoak  in  edge  of 
wood  two  miles  from  Washington.  The  birds  were  quite  noisy,  and 
while  I  watched  them  with  my  field  glass  I  saw  them  running  in  and 
out  of  a  nice  new  clean-cut  hole  in  the  live  wood  of  the  oak.  The  eggs 
were  probably  not  laid  at  that  date,  but  about  the  nesting  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  I  intended  trying  to  secure  the  eggs,  but  bad  weather 
and  other  circumstances  prevented  till  the  matter  was  overlooked.  I 
also  remember  several  years  ago  visiting  a  farmer  friend  whom  I  found 
engaged  in  shooting  woodpeckers  off  a  mulberry  tree  that  stood  in  his 
yard  and  was  full  of  ripe  fruit.  He  had  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  birds 
*lying  in  a  pile  under  the  tree,  and  at  least  four  or  five  of  them  were  Bed- 
bellies  and  the  balance  Bed-heads.  I  saw  and  heard  three  of  this  species 
the  last  day  I  was  in  the  woods  (June  2).  I  can  recognize  their  *  chuck  * 
as  far  as  I  can  hear  it." 

The  following  list  made  up  from  reports — seventy  odd  in  number-*- 
received  from  observers  throughout  the  state,  shows  that  M,  carolinus 
has  been  observed  as  a  breeder  only  in  Washington  county ;  and  as  a 
migrant  it  has  been  reported  by  but  few  persons : 


County. 


Bradford.  . 
(MInton.  .  . 
Chester.  .  . 
I>elaware.  . 
Brie.  .  .  . 
^Ijanoaster. 
Lackawannii. 
Luzerne.     . 


OB8BRVSR8. 


RSSiARKH. 


Montc^omery. 
Northampton. 
Perry,   .... 
Washington. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wentmoreland, 
York 


J.  L.  Gamp 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet.     .  . 

B.  H.  Warren 

B.  H.  Warren 

Geo.  B.  Bennett.     .  .  . 
Dr.  A.  C.  Trelchler.  .  . 

Geo.  P.  Prtant 

Dr.  W.  L.  Hnrtiuan.    . 

Tho8.  8.  Glllin 

Dr.  John  W.  Delwlllcr. 

H.  J.  Roddy 

M.  Compton 

W.  T.  Warrick 

Jan.  8.  Nease. 

Chas.  H.  Town»end.     . 
Gerard  C.  Brown.  .  .   . 


Mlinttnt :  rare. 

MiRrant :  rart^ 

Have  taken  thre«'  in  ten  yeara;  oil  in  winter. 

Two  killed  In  wlnu>r. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter:  very  run*. 

Uare  vlnltor  :  probably  breeds. 

MIfrrant. 


Mtfrrant. 
Migrant. 
Re.tldent ; 
Resident : 
Resident ; 


breeds. 

breeds*. 

breed}*. 
Rather  common. 
Migrant :  probably  brce<l«  (HTaMlonaliy. 


The  stouijich  contents  of  three  of  these  birds,  captuied  during*  the 
winter  months  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  Pa.,  consisted  of  black 
l)eetle8,  larva?,  frjigments  of  acorns,  and  a  few  seeds  of  wild  grapes. 

In  various  sections  of  Florida  where  the  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  aie 
exceedingly  numerous ;  in  fact,  by  odds,  the  most  abundant  of  all  the 
woodpeckers,  the  common  names  of  "  Orange  Sapsucker  "  and  **  Orange- 
borer  *'  ai'e  imivei*sally  applied  to  them.  On  making  inquiry  of  f anneiv 
and  others,  I  learned  that  the  names  were  given  because  these  wood 
peckers  "  sucked  the  sap  "  of  oi'ange  trees  and  fed  on  oranges.  Sup- 
posing these  statements  were  wrongfully  made,  I,  at  first,  gave  but  little 
attention  to  them.     AVhen,  however,  I  visited  Welaka,  Palatka,  Volusia, 


•  Somo  fifteen  or  twenty  years  nao.  accordlnR  to  the  lato  Judge  LIbhart.  this  .••perk-*  brod  In  Tianraster 
county,     B.  li.    Warrrn. 
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Deland  and  other  places  where  numerous  orange  trees  were  thriving,  I 
was  informed  by  the  orange-growers  that  the  Bed-bellied  Woodpeckers 
oftentimes  destroyed  large  numbers  of  oranges  when  they  had  matured 
and  were  ready  for  picking ;  also,  thnt  "  they  damaged  the  orange  trees 
by  boring  holes  in  them  and  sucking  the  sap."  I  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  careful  study  of  this  orange-eating  habit,  so  greatly 
talked  about,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  I  first  visited  these  localities 
it  was  late  in  February,  or  after  the  oranges  had  been  picked  and  shipped 
north.  In  the  month  of  March,  1886, 1  camped  a  few  days  at  "Bluffton," 
near  Volusia,  in  an  orange  grove,  owned  by  Mr.  Bird,  of  New  York  city 
This  grove  contained  about  thirty  acres  of  trees,  which  were  loaded  with 
fruit,  then  being  picked  for  market.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Bird  and  his  overseer,  Mr.  Curtis,  I  collected  twenty-six  Bed-bellied 
Woodpeckers  in  this  orange  grove,  eleven  of  these  birds  had  fed  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  on  oranges. 

Three  of  the  eleven  stomachs  taken  from  specimens  killed  in  the  fore- 
noon, soon  after  daylight,  contained  only  orange  pulp.  Ei^^t  stomachs 
showed,  in  addition  to  orange  pulp,  insects  and  berries.  The  stomachs 
of  the  remaining  fifteen  birds  contained  no  traces  of  OFanges^  but  re- 
vealed chiefiy  insects,  a  few  berries  and  seeds.  I  examined  two  dozen 
or  more  oranges  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  Woodpeckers,  and 
found  that  all  had  been  bored  about  midway  between  the  stem  and  blos- 
som end.  These  holes,  always  round,  varied  greatly  in  size.  The  birds 
usually,  I  think,  pick  ofif  the  skin  from  a  space  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary five-cent  piece,  and  then  eat  out  the  pulp.  In  an  orchard  at  Hawk- 
insville,  near  Deland  Landing,  on  the  St.  John's  river,  I  oftentimes,  in 
the  month  of  April,  1885,  found  oranges  which  had  been  evidently  over- 
looked when  the  crop  was  gathered,  and  in  most  instances  observed  that 
they  were  bored.  In  this  orchard,  on  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  Bed-bellied 
Woodpecker  eating  an  orange.  He  evidently  recognized  the  fact  that 
it  was  about  the  last  of  the  season,  as  he  had  enlarged  the  opening  suf- 
ficiently that  his  head  was  almost  entirely  hidden  in  the  yellow  skin, 
from  the  sides  of  which  he  picked  the  few  remaining  particles  of  pulp. 
I  was  shown  orange  trees  that  these  "Sapsuckers"  were  said  to  have 
bored,  these  borings,  however,  did  not  appear  to  injure  the  trees,  as  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  equally  as  flourishing  as  other  trees  whose  trunks 
showed  no  marks  of  a  wooclpeckev*8  bill. 
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Genus  C0LAJ*TES  Swainhoh. 
ColapteB  auratuB  (Lirn.). 

Flloker. 

Dbbcription  (PtaleiS). 

Bill  differs  rroin  other  nf  our  woodpeokers.  It  i.<  long,  Hlender,  Blig;htlj'  ourved, 
ivJUimit  lat^rHl  ridges ;  nimtrlla  exposed.  Shans  fuid  iindor  surfHco  ni  wing  anil 
tall  featbere  ganboge-yollnw  ;  a  black  palali  on  ea<<h  aide  or  the  cboi^k  :  a  red  cren- 
ceat  0T1  the  upper  part  or  hind-neck,  throat  and  strtfie  beneatli  tbe  eye  pale  IIUi-. 
brown.  A.  i-roscentlc  patch  on  Oio  breasi  and  rounded  spots  of  the  belly,  hUek  ; 
back  and  wlng-ooverU  with  interrupted  transverse  bands  or  blatk  ;  neck  above  anil 
on  sides  asby.  Id  the  female  tbe  black  cbuek  patch  is  usually  absent ;  eyen  brown. 
I^itigtb  aboat  12)  Incbos ;  extent  about  20 :  wing  about  fl  Inches. 

fTiibUal.—H ortheTD  anil  eastern  North  America,  west  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  iDoantains  and  Alaska.  Occasional  on  tbe  Pacific  slope  lYnin  Calirorniu 
northwanl.     Accidental  in  Europe. 

This  species,  one  of  the  moBt  t^iumoiiof  all  oiu- woodpeokers,  ia  founil 
ill  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania  during  all  months  of  the  year ;  but  it 
is  far  more  uumerous  in  the  summer  season  than  nt  other  times.  The 
Flicker,  like  all  of  the  woodpeckers,  flies  in  an  undulatory  mtmner. 
When  flying  it  is  easily  recognized  from  other  species  by  tlie  conspicu 
ous  golden-yellow  under  parts  of  tbe  tail  and  wings,  aiid  the  white  rump. 
As  previously  remarked,  woodpeckers  are  not  commonly  seen  on  the 
ground ;  ui  this  particular,  however,  the  aubjetrt  of  this  pi-eseut  sketch 
diS'ers  from  other  of  his  kin,  as  he  is  frequently  to  lie  observed  hopping 
Rbout  in  grnsw  tid<ls.  me^idows  or  ivloiig  the  r'nulsidf  si'!irchin;r  f'H'  food. 
Although  the  Flicker  commonly  lays  about  six  eggs,  I  have  known  as 
many  as  seventeen  eggs  to  have  been  taken  from  the  nest  of  one  bird. 
Flickers  are  great  destroyeiB  of  ants ;  they  also  subsist  on  various  forms 
of  noxious  insects,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  season  eat,  in  addition  to 
insect  food,  berries,  wild  cherries,  small  seeds  of  grasses,  etc. 

Insects  that  Woodpbckebs  Eat. 

In  February,  March  and  April,  1886,  I  collected  a  large  number  of  woodpeckers 
at  difTerent  points  in  Florida,  In  the  region  about  the  St.  John's  river,  from  Welaka 
to  Sanford.  The  stomach  contents  of  thirty-three  of  these  birds  were  kindly  deter- 
mined for  me  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  the  eminent  entomologist  of  the  U.  S.  Depart' 
ment  of  AgrtouUore,  and  are  given  below,  with  a  letter  that  came  with  the  list : 

U.  8.  Dkparthent  of  Aoriciilturb, 
DivimoN  OP  Entomoldqv, 
Washiwotok,  D,  C,  January  es,  18S6. 
B.  H.  Warren,  M.  D.,  West  Chester,  Pa,: 

Dbab  Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  a  full  list  of  the  Insect  material  contained  in  the 
vials  of  birds'  stomachs  which  you  have  Hubinit'.ed  for  examination.  The  determi- 
nations are  as  speciQc  as  tbe  condition  of  tbe  material  would  permit,  and  In  almost 
every  instance  tbegenerioreference  is  given,  which  la  sufficient  to  indicate  the  habit 
of  the  inaecL 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  V.  Rii.BV. 
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Rbd-cookadbd  Woodpboxxb  iDryob€tUM  haredlUy 

ConienU  from  eleven  ctdulis  of  both  eexes  —Six  egg-CMM  of  a  small  oookroach 
(lehnoptera).  The  egg-oaaea  of  these  small  tree-inhabiting  roachea  are  naually  de- 
posited behind  the  loose  bark  of  trees.  Three  skins  of  coleopterons  lame ;  Judging 
from  their  last  Joints  they  belong  to  the  genns  Tenebrio^  the  iarviB  of  whioh  are 
found  under  dead  bark.  One  leg  of  Parhf^lobious  pieivorus :  thia  anout-baetle  is 
common  throughout  the  soutli,  and  is  found  upon  the  different  speolea  of  pinea. 
Eight  eljTtra  of  a  beetle  (  Oymatodera  undnlaia  or  brmnnea),  Theae  beetles  are  ahw 
found  under  bark  of  living  and  dead  treea;  their  lanrw  live  npon  other  inaeota. 
One  small  pupa  of  a  Cerambycid  insect ;  it  is  probably  the  pnpa  of  a  Liopus  or 
Sternidius:  both  species  breed  in  decaying  twiga.  OneamalllarraofaOerambyoid 
msect,  not  recognizable.  One  egg  of  a  large  hemipterous  insecti  probably  .that  of 
Brachyrhynchtu  granuUUuSf  Ssy.  Numeroua  legs  of  spiders  snd  l^ngsi  Two  skins 
of  spiders,  partly  digested  and^  squeezed  out  Skin  of  a  dipterous  larrA,  6)everal 
specimens  of  a  dipterous  pupa  ( If  mmo).  Middle  and  hind  leg  <tf  a  Oeramt^yold  ba» 
longing  to  the  Aeanthoeerinm,  Large  numbers  of  anta ;  the  spedes  found  seem  to 
be  Colohopeia  impresea,  OremaaiogaBUr  lineolatOt  CampanoinM /Mtuei  J^ofrmiaa 
fusea  and  Leptothoraz  eurbispinoMtu.  Numeroua  legs  and  month  partB,  ete.»  refer- 
able to  one  or  the  other  of  the  species  before  mentioned  make  up  the  bulk ;  bAt  anta 
were  evidently  the  principal  food.  No  vegetable  food  was  found ;  some  Tegetable 
fibre,  and  probably  obtained  from  the  palmetto,  waa  found,  however. 

REIM700XAOBD  WooDPBCKBB  {DtyobtUes  boreaiie)^  AduiiT  Malb. 

Oi>n<en(«.~Pragments  of  the  abdomen  only  of  Brochymena  species ;  also  one  leg  of 
the  same.  Undigested  eggs  of  perhapa  the  same  Inaeot  Fragmen ta  of  the  abdonisn 
of  Oetniutoffcieter  lineolatus,    Fragmenta  of  a  myriapod  (Julus). 

Red-oookabbd  Woodfbckbb  (DryobcUes  bor€aM8)t  Adult  MalIl 

Con/6nM.— One  leg  of  BroeAymana  species.  One  larva  of  PyralldL  One  ant,  head 
and  abdominal  plates,  belonging  to  two  different  specieSi  Numerous  Jolnta  of  a 
Myriapod  (Julus).  Parts  of  legs  belonging  to  ants,  hemiptera  and  ooleopteral  The 
stomach  was  nearly  empty  and  it  was  evidently  a  longtime  since  the  bird  had  made 
a  meal. 

Rbi>-cookaded  Woodpecker  {DryobcUes  borealis).  Adult  MaIiB. 

Contents. — Numerous  fragments  of  a  Cremaetogaster^  apparently  lineolattu  One 
coleopterous  larval  skin,  without  head  or  tail ;  perhaps  of  Tenebrio. 

PiTiEATED  Woodpecker  {CeopMnua  pileatue).  Adult  Malb. 

Contents, — Two  larvso  of  Orthoaoma  brunnea.  Five  ants  {Camponotue  esuriene). 
Remains  of  other  ants.    The  larva  of  Orthosoma  brunnea  is  very  destructive  to  pine. 

PiLEATED  Woodpecker  {Ceophlaeus pileatus)f  Adult  Fbxalb. 

Contents, — Two  larvte  of  Orthosoma  brunnea.  Numerous  Cremastogaster  Hne- 
olaia.  Numerous  Camponotus  esuriens  and  their  cocoons.  One  larva  of  XytO', 
trechus  spec 

PiLEATED  Woodpecker  (Ceophlosus pileatus),  Adult  Male. 

Contents. — One  larva  of  Orthosoma  brunnea.  Five  ants  {Camponotus  esuriens)j 
and  fragments  of  tbo  same. 

PiLEATED  Woodpecker  {Ceophloeus  pileatus)^  Adult  Male. 

Contents. — Numerous  fragments  of  Camponotus  esuriens.  Fragments  of  a  Ceram- 
bycid larva  {Xylotrechusf), 

12  BlIU)S. 
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PlLBATKD   WOODPSOKBB  iC€0pklmU9 pUeOilU)^  ADULTS,  TwO  MaLBH  AND 

Fbmaul 

ObnlefiCff.~Filled  with  the flragmenU  of  thePalmetto^uits  {Camponoiua  esurisna). 
One  pupa  of  White  ant  (  Terfnea). 

Rbd-bxIiLIBD  Woodpbokbb  (Melanerpea  earolinus,) 

ConUnU  fh>m  eight  adalts  of  both  Mxes.  Red  seeds  (undigested)  of  two  species 
of  the  Palmetta    No  animal  matter  oould  be  distinguished. 

Rbd-bbllibo  Woodfboxbb  (Jielanerpes  earolinus),  Adult  Malb. 

09fU«n<«.— Numerous  Joints  of  a  small  diplopodous  myriopod,  probably  Julus. 
One  Palmetto  ant  (Ocunponotus  esurietu).  Fragments  of  a  tree-cricicet  (^Oroeharis 
8<UUUor.) 

Rbd-bbllibd  Woodpbokbb  i^MtlanwpM  taroiinui).  Adult  Malb. 

OonfantB.— Berries  and  seeds  of  the  Palmetta  Fragments,  consisting  of  three  legs 
and  part  of  a  cricket  (^0ino6iu^). 

Haxby  Woodpbokbb  iDryobaita  villo%u%  a%kdubonii).  Adult  Malb. 

ObnteiKA— Palmetto  fibers,  and  mixed  with  them  traces  of  a  Gerambycid  larva. 
Digested  fragments  of  a  neuropterous  insect,  probably  a  small  Libellulid. 

Hairt  Woodpbokbb  (^Dryobatea  villosua  audubonii).  Adult  Malb. 

Oontenta. — Fragments  of  an  elytron  of  inrodfontci,  a  beetle  common  under  baric 
Fragments  of  antSb    Fragments  of  Julua, 


ORDER  MACROCHIRES.     GOATSUCKERS  AND  SWIFTS. 

SuBORDKR  CAPRI MULGI.     Goatsuckp:ks. 
Family  OAPRIMULOIDiE.    Goatsuckers. 

THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL  AND  NIGHTHAWK. 

The  naino  of  ** Goatsucker**  given  to  members  of  this  family  ori^inaled  from  a 
silly  notion  that  the  European  species  sucked  tlio  teatn  of  gouts.  It  is  misleading 
and  should  be  abolished.  Two  species  of  ihis  family  are  found  in  Pennsylvania  as 
common  summer  residents.  Head  large,  broad  and  flattened;  eyoa  large;  neck 
short;  plumage,  especially  in  Whip-i>oor- will,  soil  and  owl-like;  flight  noisele?4s; 
bill  very  small ;  gape  of  great  extent,  reaching  below  eyes,  and  furnished  with 
bristles.  Toes  four,  anterior  ones  connected  by  a  moveable  skin  ;  inner  edge  of  mid- 
dle claw  pectinated  (comb-like).  Tarsi  short  and  more  or  less  feathered  ;  feet  small. 
These  birds  do  not  i>erch  as  many  other  birds  do,  but  sit  lengthwise  of  limbs,  fence 
rails,  etc  ,  and  crouch  on  the  ground.    Tail  forked  or  rounded. 


Amehcm  Bedstart. 
1.  Mile:  2.  temie. 


n 
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Genxjs  ANTBOSTOMUS  GouxiD. 
AntroBtomns  vociferuB  (Wils.). 

WhIp-poor- wi  11 . 

Description  {Plate  »S). 

Ijength  about  10  inches  ;  extent  about  18;  gape  with  long  RtifT bristles  reaching  l>e- 
yond  bill ;  no  white  si)ot  on  primariea 
/7a/>i7af.— Eastern  United  States  to  the  plains,  south  to  Ouatemala. 

Although  the  Wliip-pooi^will  and  Nighthawk  ai-e  gfenerally  regfarded 
by  those  who  are  not  versed  in  ornithology,  as  the  same  bird,  it  can 
readily  l)e  seen,  by  referring  to  Plate  23,  that  they  differ  greatly.  It 
wiW.  be  observed  that  the  Whip-poor-will  has  conspicuous,  long  jmd  stiff 
bristles  at  the  base  of  bill ;  the  bill  of  the  Nighthawk  is  not  furnished 
with  long,  conspicuous  and  stiff  bristles.  Tlie  Whip-poor-will  has  no 
white  spot  on  the  primaries ;  the  Nighthawk  has  a  well-marked  spot  of 
white  on  five  outer  primaries.  The  white  on  tail  of  males  of  ])oth  species 
is  also  different.  In  the  Whip-poor-will  the  lower  half  of  the  three  outer 
tail  feathers  is  white ;  Nighthawk  has  a  broad  white  bar  crossing  the 
tail  (exc^ept  middle  feathers)  near  the  tip.  The  males,  both  species, 
have  ti-ansverse  white  throat  bars.  The  female  Whip-poor-will  has  a 
tawny  throat  bar,  and  inconspicuous  terminal  spots  of  the  same  color 
on  lateral  tail  feathers.  Female  Nighthawk,  throat  bar  tawny,  white 
spot  on  wing,  but  no  terminal  patch  of  white  crossing  tail. 

Tho  Whiii  poor-will  is  a  rather  common  summer  resident  in  the  wooded 
and  mountainous  portions  of  Pennsylvania.  It  arrives  in  this  locality 
from  April  22  to  May  1,  and  migi'ates  southward  in  Septenpiber.  Tlie 
Whip-i)()()r-will  migrates  singly  or  in  pairs,  and,  unlike  the  Nightliawk, 
is  T\f\i'Y  to  bo  found  in  Hocks.  Tho  Whip-poor-\\ill  is  not^tumal  in  hal> 
its,  and  is  seldom  s^en  during  the  day  unless  accidentally  discoveix>d 
ill  a  state  of  n^pose,  when,  if  startled,  "  it  rises  and  flies  off,  but  only 
to  such  a  distance  as  it  considers  necessiiry,  in  order  to  secure  it  from 
the  farther  intnisioii  of  the  disturber  of  its  noon-day  slumbers.  Its 
flight  is  very  low,  light,  swift,  noiseless  and  protracted,  Jis  the  bird 
moves  over  tlie  places  which  it  inhabits,  in  pursuit  of  the  moths,  beetles 
and  other  insects  of  which  its  food  is  composed.  During  the  day  it 
sl(M*ps  on  tho  ground,  tho  lowest  branches  of  small  trees,  or  the  fallen 
trunks  of  trees,  so  abundantly  dispersed  through  the  woods.  In  such 
situations  you  may  approach  ^\4thin  a  few  feet  of  it ;  and,  should  you 
ol)seiTo  it  whilst  asleep,  and  not  make  any  noise  sufficient  to  alarm  it, 
it  will  suffer  you  to  pass  quite  near  without  taking  flight,  as  it  seems  to 
sleep  with  groat  soundness,  especially  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  In 
rainy  or  very  cloudy  weather  it  sleeps  less,  and  is  more  on  the  alert. 
Its  eyes  are  then  kept  open  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  it  flies  off  as  soon 
as  it  discovers  an  enemy  approaching,  which  it  can  do,  at  such  times,  at 
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a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  It  always  appears  with  its  body 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  branch  or  trunk  on  which  it  sits,  and,  I 
beiieve,  never  alights  across  a  branch  or  fence  rail.  No  sooner  has  the 
sun  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon,  than  this  bird  bestirs  itself,  and 
sets  out  in  pursuit  of  insects.  It  passes  low  over  the  bushes,  moves  to 
the  right  or  left^  alights  on  the  ground  to  secure  its  prey,  passes  re- 
peatedly in  di£Ferent  directions  over  the  same  field,  skims  along  the 
skirts  of  the  woods  and  settles  occasionally  on  the  tops  of  the  fence 
stakes  or  on  the  stumps  of  trees,  from  whence  it  sallies,  like  a  Flycatcher, 
after  insects,  and  on  seizing  them  returns  to  the  same  spoi  When 
thus  situated,  it  frequently  alights  on  the  ground,  to  pick  up  a  beetle ; 
it  also  balances  itself  in  the  air,  in  front  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  against 
the  sides  of  banks,  to  discover  ants  and  other  small  insects  that  may  be 
lurking  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  the  largest  moths  on 
which  the  Whip-poor-wiU  feeds,  are  always  swallowed  tail  foremost,  and 
when  swallowed,  the  wings  and  legs  are  found  closely  laid  together,  and 
as  if  partially  glued  by  the  saliva  or  gastric  juice  of  the  bird.  The  act 
of  deglutition  must  be  greatly  aided  by  the  long  bristly  feathers  of  the 
upper  mandible,  as  these  no  doubt  force  the  wings  of  the  insects  close 
together,  before  they  enter  the  mouth.'* — Awivbon,  In  several  of  these 
birds,  which  I  have  examined,  were  found  only  insects,  chiefly  of  a 
lepidopterous  character;  once  I  took  from  the  stomach  of  a  male  the 
remains  of  two  or  three  common  potato  beetles.  The  Whip-poor-will 
never  builds  a  nest.  In  this  section  it  deposits  its  eggs  about  the  20th 
of  May,  on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  dry  leaves,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  it  is  said  on  logs,  in  the  gloomy  retreats  of  thickets  or  woods. 
The  eggs,  never  more  than  two  in  number,  are  white  or  yellowish-white, 
irregularly  spotted  or  blotched  witli  brown,  and  bluish-gray.  They 
measure  about  1.26  inches  in  length  and  .89  of  an  inch  in  width.  This 
bird,  like  the  Chuck-will*s-widow,*  when  flying  about  in  quest  of  food, 
may  be  heard  to  utter  a  kind  of  low  growling  sound.  This  noise  is  the 
only  sound  I  ever  heard  the  Whip-poor-will  make  when  on  the  wing. 

Genus  CHORDEILES  Swainson. 
Chordeiles  virginianus  (Gmel.). 

Xi^hthawk. 

DBHruiPTiON  (Plate  21). 

Male,  above  mottled  with  blackish,  grayish  and  rufous ;  a  white  V-shapo  mark 
on  the  throat ;  behind  this  a  collar  of  pale  rufous  blotches,  and  another  on  the  breast 
of  grayish  mottling ;  under  parts  banded  transversely  with  dull-yellowish  or  red- 

*Tho  Chuok-wlH'n-wldow  (AntrnfittnnHtt  rnntUnmsU,  Qme\.)  Inhabltn  the  Houth  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Htates,  *'and  lower  Ml!u»tM«ippi  Valley,  north  to  the  CaroUnaH  and  Miuthorn  IlUnoi!*."  Suld  to  winter 
chiefly  south  of  United  Btaten.  in  Mexico.  Central  America,  etc.  April.  1885,  I  found  thiMopecies  bre(>d- 
ing  In  Orange  and  Voluiilu  counties.  Florida,  where  theHe  birdn  arc  abundant.  In  February  and  March  1 
neither  Haw  or  henrd  them,  and  re««ldonl.s  of  Florida  ansured  me  that  the  "  Chicle- will."  an  the  bird  In 
there  known,  wan  found  In  that  ntate  only  as  a  •lummer  resident. 
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dish  white  and  brown  ;  wing  quills  quite  uniformly  brown  ;  the  five  outer  prima- 
ries with  a  white  blotch  midway  between  the  tip  and  carpal  Joint,  not  extending  on 
the  outer  web  of  the  outer  quill ;  tail  with  a  terminal  white  patch. 

Female  without  the  caudal  white  patch,  the  white  of  the  throat  mixed  with  red- 
dish.   Length  about  9^  inches  ;  extent  about  23  ;  wing  about  8  inches. 

j^a6i^af.— Northern  and  eastern  North  America,  east  of  the  Great  Plains,  sooth 
through  tropical  America  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Nighthawk  occurs  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  common  summer  I'esident. 
It  usually  arrives  from  its  southern  winter  resorts,  a  few  days  after  the 
Whip-poor-wills  have  made  their  appearance.  The  note  of  the  Night- 
hawk  is  a  short,  sharp  squeak.  During  the  breeding  season  this  bird 
has  a  curious  habit,  when  flying,  of  falling  through  the  air  with  a  loud 
booming  soimd,  which,  as  Nuttall  has  truly  said,  resembles  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  blowing  into  the  bung-hole  of  an  empty  hogshead.  This  pe- 
culiar booming  or  whirring  sound,  which  can  be  heard  oftentimes  to  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  over,  is  produced,  it  is  stated,  T^y  the 
air  rushing  through  the  stiff  wing  feathera.  The  Nighthawk  never 
breeds  in  woods  or  thickets,  but  deposits  her  two  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground  or  rocks  in  open  situations ;  the  favorite  breeding  places  are  bar- 
ren and  rocky  lands,  though  sometimes  they  have  been  known  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  on  roofs  of  buildings  in  large  cities  and  towns,  over 
whiqh  these  birds  all  day  long  may  be  seen  or  heard  flying  in  pursuit 
of  their  favorite  insect  prey. 

The  eggs,  elliptical  in  shape  and  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the 
Wliip-poor-will,  so  closely  resemble  the  ground  or  pieces  of  rock  on  which 
they  are  deposited,  that  tliey  are  frequently  overlooked  by  persons 
accustomed  to  search  for  them.  The  Nighthawk,  like  the  Whip-poor- 
will,  manifests  great  affection  for  her  eggs  and  young,  and  will  re- 
sort to  numerous  devices  to  induce  you  to  follow  her,  wlien  these  treas- 
urers are  approached  or  discovered.  It  is  stated  that  birds  of  this  fam- 
ily have  a  common  habit,  when  their  eggs  or  young  are  distiu'bed,  of 
removing  them  in  their  capacious  mouths,  to  different  locaUties.  I  have 
known  thi>  Nighthawk  to  move  its  eggs  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred 
yards,  in  less  than  one  liour  after  I  had  examined  them.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  especially,  these  birds  are  frecjuently  seen  sitting  lengthwise 
on  fences  or  on  the  limbs  of  high  trees,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  breeding 
grounds.  Hevoral  pairs  of  Nighthawks  may  often  l)e  found  breeding 
witliin  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  The  Nighthawlc,  although  oftentimes 
observed  flying  about  during  tlie  daytime,  is  particularly  active  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  cloudy  weather.  This  bird  wlu^n  on  tlie  wing,  if  not 
too  distant,  c^an  easily  be  recogniz(Ml  by  the  white  spot  on  the  primaries, 
which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  "hole  in  the  wing."  During  the  lat- 
ter pm-t  of  August,  thes(^  birds  (collect  in  large  bands  and  leisurely  pro- 
ceed to  winter  quarters  in  Mexico,  Central  Americta  and  portions  of 
South  America,  etc. 

The  somewhat  prevalent   idea  that  Nighthawks   ai-e  destroyers    of 
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yoong-  poultry  is  simply  absurd,  as  it  requires  only  a  careless  examina- 
tion of  a  s.pecimen  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  would  be  physically  im- 
possible for  them  to  capture  such  prey. 

The  great  mistake  of  applying  improper  vei-nawulnr  names  to  birds, 
■was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  enforcement  of  the  scalp  act  of 
1885,  when  commissioners,  of  whom  I  Iiave  knowledge,  took  the  stand 
that  they  wei-e  obliged  to  allow  bounty  on  the  Nighthawk,  because  it  was 
known  as  a  "  hawk." 

Audubon  writing  of  this  species  states  that  the  food  consists  entirely 
of  msects,  especially  beetles,  although  they  also  feed  on  moths  and  cat- 
erpillars, and  are  very  expert  in  catching  crickets  and  gnisshoppers, 
with  which  they  sometimes  gorge  themselves,  as  they  lly  over  the  ground 
with  great  rapidity.  "  When  flying  closely  over  the  water  they  occa- 
sionally di'ink  in  the  manner  of  swallows." 

Thf  foml  materials  of  eleven  of  these  birds  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

m.  1 

— ■■      1     —        J 

1 

m 
« -i 

ffi: 

1; 

:: 

Otaeatsr  cougiT,  t>a Bcctln  ud  UrriE.                                          ^1 

GbeiUircDDDl]'.  Pa M>i>r  Tlvteu.  e[i>.                                          H 

ChBM.rwl.Blr.  P. Many  .rrK^lieu,  eU,                                           ■ 

CbMUreounu.  11 Maa; crlrketi,  m•^                                           ■ 

Dbutar  nanot)'.  Pa Water  bnuDei.                                                   ■ 

SSSrsS'S:: : : ; 1  EKlSir ""-" "-          1 

Ornnn  FonntT ,  I'la 1  BeetLciHncI  lurse  RIvn.                                      ^ 

SuBORDRK  CYPSELI.    Swifts. 

Family  HIOBOFODIDA.    Swifts. 

Subfamily  GKST\yBSSM.    Spi\k.t.vii,ki>  Swifts. 

Genus   CH^:T0BA   SiEPHEna. 

Chaatara  pelagrica  (Lisn.). 

CtalmnFy  Swin:  ChlmnefMrd. 

DBaoBiPTioN  [Plate9Q). 

BUI  Hinsll,  gape  large,  but  not  bristled  ;  tail  short,  t«rsua  and  toes  naked :  wings 
long  ;  length  about  6|  inubei!;  sxlsnt  about  12}  ;  wing  abnut  5.10  ;  sooty-brown,  ex- 
Lttpt  throat  which  Is  much  paler  than  otber  parts  ;  wings  hiackiah. 

^ai>>itaf.— Eastern  North  America,  nnrlli  to  Labrador  and  the  Fiinixintriee.  west 
U>  the  plains,  and  paSHing  south  of  Ilie  TTiiited  States  in  winter. 

The  Chimney-bird,  unless  resting  on  its  nest  or  clinging  to  the  sooty 
chimney  sides,  is  always  seen  flying.  In  Pennsylvania  these  birds  are 
generally  first  observed  about  the  last  week  in  April.     In  the  early  aa- 
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tumn  they  collect  in  lar^e  flocks  before  retiring  to  their  winter  resoi-ts. 
I  have  observed  birds  of  this  species  in  Chester  county  (Pa.),  as  late  as 
the  20th  of  October.  In  this  locality  the  nest  of  the  Chimney  Swift,  or 
Swallow,  as  it  is  mostly  called,  is  composed  of  small  twigs,  which  are 
glued  together  and  to  the  sooty  walls  of  disusedchimneys  with  the  bird's 
saliva.*  The  twigs  used  in  constructing  nests  are  broken  off  of  trees  by 
these  birds  when  on  the  wing.  The  eggs,  four  or  six  in  number,  are 
white  and  unspotted.  They  measure  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  about  half  an  inch  in  width. 

These  birds  subsist  entirely  on  various  kinds  of  insects  which  they 
collect  during  the  night  as  well  as  in  daylight. 

The  food  materials  of  twelve  birds  which  I  have  examined  are  men- 
tioned below : 


No 


I 

Juno 

■> 

JuiH* 

:i 

Juno 

4 

June 

.> 

May 

K 

May 

4 

June 

s 

Juno 

'.» 

June 

10 

June 

II 

June 

Vi 

Auk. 

H. 
H. 
8. 
8. 
I. 
1. 
H. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
2. 
11. 


1880. 
1880. 
1880, 
1880. 
1880. 
1 880. 
IJKJ. 
1883. 

188:^. 
l>w:<. 


Locality. 


Chestor  cnuntf.  Fa. 

Chanter  county.  Pa. 

Chester  c<.>unty,  l»n. 

CIi enter  county.  I*a. 

CheMter county.  Pn. 

WUllHtown.  Pa..  . 

Nevrark.  Delawitre. 

Newark.  Delaware. 

Newark.  Delaware, 

Newark.  Delaware. 

\^M I  CheHter  county.  Pa. 

1884 Chester  county.  Pa. 


F(K>I>-MATBK1ALa. 


Boetlesand  other  small-wlnse*!  Initecta. 

KematnB  of  beetlen  and  other  Insects. 

Dipterous  InsoctH. 

Kraffinents  of  beetles  and  other  Insects. 

Beetles. 

Beetles  and  small-wlnged  Insects. 

Beetles  and  caterpillar. 

Beetles. 

Beetles. 

Beetles  and  dipterous  inMJcta. 

I.«arvflp  and  flics. 

Dipterous  Insects. 


Suborder  TROCHILI.     Hummingbirds. 

Family  TROOHILIDiE.    Humminqbirds. 
Genus  TBOCHILUS  Linn^us. 


Trochilus  colubris  Linn. 


Ruby-throated  IIuiiiniin^bir<l. 

Description  (Plate  5C). 

3/aZc. —Tiiil  deeply  forked,  the  feathers  all  narrow  and  pointed  :  uniform  metallic 
^rreeii  ahovo  ;  sides  of  body  greenish  ;  below  wliito  ;  ruby-red  j^orgci ;  wings  and  tail 
])urplish-black. 

FeuutU'.. — Metallic  green  of  upper  parts  duller  than  in  male;  tail  double  rounded  ; 
its  featliers  pointed  but  broailer  than  in  male ;  no  red  on  tiiroat ;  liie  tail  feathers 
l)aiided  with  black  ;  the  lateral  ones  broadly  tipped  with  white. 

Yotiuii  yffdr.—Xiivy  similar  to  adult  female,  but  throat  more  or  l(^ss  streaked  with 
<lark  ;  tail  also  more  forked  than  in  female.  Nearly  all  specimens  show  a  trace  of 
metallic^  red  on  throat. 

Yomn;  Frvinff. — Throat  white,  without  streaks  or  specks  ;  tail  less  forkctl.  other- 
wise similar  to  young  male.  Iridi'S  in  ohl  and  yoiuig  brown.  Length  about  3.25 
inches  ;  extent  of  wings  about  T)  inches. 


*  A.  writ-«T  111  a  rcci'ul  scii'iitlti**  jnurnal.  whii'li  1  liavi*  ini-ilaiil.  says  :  "In  the  r.is«*  i»f  imr  own  Clilmrify 
J^wllts*  It  has  l.itcly  Ikm'ii  Nhdwii  tliat  tho  ^(Mutinous  niatK-r  with  whu'h  tin-  iwiiLfs  nn*  fa.sten»'il  toKotbi-r  I.h 
of  u  v(*tft"tahU»  ami  in)t  an  animal  «'haractor.  arnl  in  n  particular  cas*:  rcr^'iitly  Invostlirated  by  n  Mclcntlst, 
tht'  Kuin  was  Jonntl  to  havt'couio  fr«>iii  acht^rry  tret*."' 
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HioMlcU.— EaBtern  North  Americm  to  the  plains,  north  to  the  Fur  countries,  and 
•oath,  In  winter,  to  Cuba  and  Veragua. 

Althongrh  fifteen  distinct  species  of  hummingbirds  are  given  by  Dr. 
Elliott  Goae%  as  oooorring  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  only 
one— iihe  Baby-throat — ^is  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Hum- 
mingbirds, as  Dr.  Ckmes  obs6rves,are  peculiar  to  America.  Speciesare 
found  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia.  In  tropical  South  America,  particu- 
larly New  Grenada,  these  beautiful  feathered  gems  are  most  abundant. 
There  are,  it  is  stated,  over  four  hundred  diflEierent  species  of  hummers 
known  to  scientists. 

The  Buby-throated  Hummingbirds,  the  smallest  of  all  our  feathered 
visitants,  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  first  week  in  May  and  re- 
main uptil  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  migrate  south. 
This  species  is  common  during  the  winter  in  Florida,  where  they  also, 
it  is  said,  breed.  During  the  months  of  February,  March  and  until 
about  the  20th  of  April,  I  found  these  birds  to  be  quite  numerous  in 
the  orange  orchards  along  the  St.  John's  river.  Although  humming- 
birds cannot  be  called  gregarious,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  especially 
in  the  spring,  to  see  a  flock  of  twenty  or  more  of  these  birds  feeding 
among  the  flowers  of  some  &vorite  tree.  I  have,  at  one  time,  counted 
thirty  odd  hummers,  feeding,  fighting  and  pluming  themselves  among 
the  flowers  of  a  single  horse-chestnut  tree.  I  have  never  seen  the  hum- 
ming bird  alight  on  the  ground,  *  though  it  often  rests  on  twigs  and 
branches.  When  sitting  in  trees  or  bushes  it  may  frequently  be  ob- 
served to  spread  out  one  wing  and  draw  the  quill-feathera  through  its 
bill.  The  nest,  a  beautiful  cup-shaped  structure,  is  composed  of  do\^Tiy 
substances,  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  character,  covered  externally  ^^itli 
lichens  "  which  are  glued  on  with  the  viscid  saliva  of  the  little  workers;'' 
in  mapy  instances  the  lichen  coverings  are  strengthened  by  strands  of 
cobwfebs.  The  bird  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  situation  which  it 
chooses  for  nest-building.  Sometimes  it  builds  in  a  honeysuckle  vine 
or  a  rose  bush ;  at  other  times  it  erects  a  domicile  in  an  apple  or  pear 
tree,  usually,  however,  the  nest  is  built  on  an  oak  or  beech  tree  in  the 
woods,  and  is  placed  mostly  on  the  upper  side  of  a  horizontal  limb.  It 
is  constructed  by  the  united  labor  of  both  birds,  who  complete  the  work 
in  five  or  six  days.     In  this  locality  the  nest  is  generally  built  about  the 


*  Tbe  following  InterewilnK  extract  taken  from  a  letter  ^ont  me  Ity  Mr.  ("harlen  li.  KIdon  of  Wll- 
llamsport  IVt..  abown  that  thlo  apoclen  Ati«  itrm  aren  reptlnt;  on  tho  icround: 

"  Neor  my  home  In  a  Held  that  In  the  nuninirr  time  In  u^ed  by  »  tlurtnt  for  the  cultivation  of  tiowera.  I 
UaTO  frequently  repaired  there  In  tho  evening  when  the  humnilnffblrdH  wore  makhiK  their  meal  and 
Mated  mynelf  quietly  among  the  buMien  (with  opera  glnws  In  hand).  The  ruby-thn)atf<  would  come  quite 
done.  Keemlngly  unaware  of  my  presence,  and  dart  hero  and  there  after  their  dainty  food,  orpausteto 
Kipndropof  nectar  fn)m  MinnM»pcnlng  llower.  ever  nnd  anon  Rtopplng  for  u  short  rest  uinm  n  !»tem  or 
upt»n  tho  tn^und.  When  Ihey  alight  upon  the  gmund  they  Apread  the  tall  to  Its  full  extent,  tho  end 
agalnnt  tho  ground,  tho  wingM  Mlghtly  dnM.>|>ed.  resting  on  tho  tall,  apparently  for  tho  purpose  of  steady- 
ing thcmHelves,  1  have  seen  ihcni  playfully  chasing  each  other,  starting  fn)m  the  ground  and  after 
sevenil  sallies  or  playful  banters  returning  to  the  gnmnd  sitting  quite  close  to  each  other,  when  thun 
aeated  they  Huff  out  their  feuthem  nnd  appear  plump  (spamiw  like),  quite  the  contrary  tu  their  appear- 
ance when  perched  uixm  a  twig.*' 


•  •  *   •  • 
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last  week  in  May.  A  nest  now  before  me  measures  a  little  over  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  height  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  cavity 
is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  the  same  in  depth.  This  nest  was 
built  on  the  upright  limb  of  a  beech  tree,  where  for  three  consecutive 
years  a  pair  of  hummers  regularly  nested,  each  season  building  a  new 
nest  over  the  few  remaining  fragments  of  their  abode  of  the  previous 
year.  The  white  eggs,  never  more  than  two  in  number,  are  elliptical  in 
shape,  equally  obtuse  at  both  ends  and  measure  .50  by  .33  of  an  inch. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  about  ten  days.  Occasionally,  though 
rarely  I  think,  two  broods  are  reared  in  one  season.  Although  these 
birds  feed  among  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  they  prefer  those  of  the 
horse  chestnut,  honeysuckle  and  trumpet  vine.  From  the  fact  that  these 
diminutive  creatures  are  generally  obsieiTed  about  flowering  plants,  tlie 
populai'  yet  erroneous  belief  has  arisen  that  they  subsist  entirely  on  the 
sweets  of  flowers. 


<). 

Food  Notes 

. 

Datk. 

I.KK'ALITY. 

K00I>-MATBBIAL8. 

1 

Majt  !h)<  lono 

Weat  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  worms  and  nnmerons  siiuUl  spiders.  * 

2 

Mux  30.  18»{ 

Weat  Cbester. 

Pa 

Small  flies  and  beetles.  * 

.-i 

May'M.  188;t 

West  Chester, 

Pa 

Small  flies  and  beetles.* 

4 

May  12.  1884 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  flies  and  beetles.* 

m 

O 

May  14.  18M 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  green-  colored  beetles.  * 

t; 

May  14.  1884 

We^t  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  ffreen-oolored  beetles.  * 

4 

May  14.  1H84 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  icreen-oolored  beetles.* 

H 

May  14.  1884 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  green-eolored  beetles  and  flies.  * 

y 

May  14.  1884 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  ffreen -colored  beetles  and  flies.* 

lU 

May  14.  1884 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  green-oolored  beetles.* 

11 

May  14.  1H81 

Wetit  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  irreen-colured  beetles.* 

12 

May  14.  1884 

West  Chester, 

Pa 

Small  green-oolored  beetles.* 

\\i 

May  14.  1884 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  green-oolored  beetles.* 

14 

May  14.  1884 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  green -colored  beetles  and  spiders. ' 

13 

May  14.  1884 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  green -colored  beeUea  and  spiders." 

ir. 

May  14.  1KH4 

Went  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  green-colored  beetles  and  spiders.  * 

17 

May  14.  1881 

W(>Ht  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  green-oolored  l>eetlos.  * 

18 

Aug.  3.  lt«i 

Wost  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  black  beetles. 

I'J 

Auk.  6.  1884 

West  Chester. 

Pa 

Small  black  beetles. 

W 

Auk.  6.  18H4 

WoHt  Cliester. 

Pa 

Small  black  beetles. 

In  addition  to  my  own  examinations  given  in  the  above  table,  it  might 
ho.  added  that  in  March  and  April,  1885, 1  shot  seventeen  of  these  birds 
in  the  Florida  orange  orchards  and  found  that  all  had  only  insects  in  their 
viscera.  May  14,  1886, 1  received  from  Mr.  Gteorge  Hart  man  of,  We.st 
Chester,  Pa.,  fifteen  hummers  which  had  been  captured  while  feeding 
among  the  flowers  of  a  horsi^  chestnut  tree.  The  stomachs  of  these 
birds,  which  were  kindly  examined  for  me  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Biley,  ento- 
mologist, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wjishington,  D.  C, 
showed,  eliiefly,  the  remains  of  small  spiders  and  some  few  coleopterous 
insects. 


The5«*  si«ventct»n  birds  were  all  killed  whi'ii  fewlluK  In  h«»nM^che^t^llt  tn»eh. 
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Order  PASSERES.    Perching  Birds. 

Suborder  CLAMATORES.     Songless  Perching  Birds. 
Family  TYRANNIDJE.    Tyrant  Flycatchers. 

THE  FLYCATCHERS. 

Of  the  several  species  ot  this  highly  beneficial  family  which  occur  in  Pennsylva- 
nia as  summer  residents  or  passing  visitants  but  two,  viz  :  the  Kingbird  and  com- 
mon Pewee,  are  generally  known  to  those  who  are  not  interested  in  ornithological 
pursuits.  Both  of  these  birds  are  common  breeders  iibout  the  habitations  of  man, 
and  unlike  most  others  of  their  kin  are  not  shy  or  difficult  to  approach.  Although 
at  times  some  of  the  Flycatchers  descend  to  the  eartli  for  food,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  birds,  collectively  considered,  are  seldom  observed  on  the  ground  feed- 
ing. Nine  representatives  of  this  family  occur  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  but  two— 
Traill's  and  the  Olive-sided  Flycatchers — breed  here  regularly,  and  probably  both 
birds  last  named  breed  sparingly  and  irregularly,  within  our  limits.  I  have  been 
informed  that  traillii  has  been  seen  liere  in  summer,  and  borealis — u  very  rare 
visitor — Mr.  August  Kock  is  quite  positive  breeds  cK'casionally  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Lycoming  county.  Flycatchers,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  feed 
largely  on  winged  insects,  and  some  also  subsist  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  fall  and 
winter  especially,  on  small  fruit  of  different  kinds. 

"The  structure  of  the  bill  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  capture  of  winged  insects; 
the  broad  and  deeply  fissured  mandibles  form  a  capacious  mouth,  while  the  long 
bristles  are  of  service  in  entangling  the  creatures  in  a  trap  and  restraining  their 
struggles  to  escape.  The  shape  of  the  wings  and  tail  confers  the  power  of  rapid  and 
varied  aerial  evolutions  necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  active  flying  insects. 
A  little  practice  in  field  ornithology  will  enable  one  to  recognize  the  Flycatchers  from 
their  habit  of  penrhinc:  in  wait  for  their  prey  u[)on  some  prominent  outpost,  in  a 
peculiar  attitude,  with  the  Avings  and  tail  drooped  and  vibrating  in  readiness  for  in- 
stant action,  and  of  dashing  into  the  air,  seizing  the  passing  insect  with  a  quick 
movement  and  a  click  of  the  bill,  and  then  returning  to  their  stand.  Although 
certain  Oscines  have  somewhat  the  same  habit,  these  pursue  insects  from  place  to 
place,  instead  of  perching  in  wait  at  a  particular  spot,  and  their  forays  are  not  made 
with  such  admirable  Hnn.  Dependent  entirely  upon  inse<'t  food,  iIk;  Flycatc^hers 
are  necessarily  migratory  in  our  latitude.  They  appear  with  ^reat  regularity  in 
spring  and  depart  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  in  the  fall.  •'•     *    The  voice, 

sus<'eptible  of  little  modulation,  is  usually  harsh  and  strident,  though  some  spe<'ies 
have  no  unmusical  whistle  or  twitter." — Coati's  Key. 

Bill  broad  at  base,  culmen  flattened  or  rounded  ;  the  maxilla  tapers  to  a  sharp 
point,  curved  downward  at  the  end  (being  hooked).  The  small  and  roundish  nos- 
trils are  partly  covereil  with  bristles  ;  gape  wide  with  long  stifl"  bristles  ;  legs  railuM- 
short;  feet  small  and  weak,  with  rather  lengthened,  curved  and  sharp-i)ointed 
claws;  tail  long,  twelve  feathers  ;  tarsi  naked  ;  sexes  alike  ;  medium  sized  or  very 
small;  the  larger  species  iiave  blackish  bills,  and  snuiller  kiiuis  usually  have  yellow- 
ish colored  lower  mandibles;  eyes  brown,  legs  and  feet  bhu-kish. 

(wfnuLs/Fyrannus  :  Head  (adults)  with  concealed  patch  of  oranijc-red  ;  wingslong 
and  pointed  ;  secoiul  anil  third  <|uills  longest ;  first  and  fourth  al)out  tMjual  hut  shorter 
than  second  and  third;  in  adults  the  iirsi  two  or  three  <iuills  arc  ratlieral)ru{)tly  nar- 
rowed near  the  tij>s;  tarsus  little  longi'r  than  hind  toe  with  cIunn  :  the  l)road  and 
nearly  even  tail  is  shorter  than  th(^  wings;  plumage  dark  above,  white  hclow,  tail 
broadly  tipped  with  white. 

(rCUHS^  Myinrchu.s  :  Head  w  itli  well  developed  crest;  wings  h>ng,  a  little  rounded, 
about   equal   to   long,  broad  and  even    tail  ;    first    primary   shorter  than  sixth   and 
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much  shorter  than  second,  third  and  fourth,  which  are  about  equal ;  tarsus  a  little 
longer  than  middle  toe ;  plumage  above  brownish-olive,  throat  bluish-ash  ;  belly 
white,  inner  webs  of  tail  feathers  decidedly  rufous. 

Oenua,  Sayornis :  Head  moderately  crested  ;  wings  slightly  pointed  ;  third  quill 
longest,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  nearly  equal ;  and  first  shorter  than  sixth  ;  tail 
slightly  forked.  Tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe  which  is  but  little  longer 
than  hind  toe.  Plumage  above  brownish,  darkest  on  head,  below  whitish,  but  in 
fall  and  winter  lower  parts  are  frequently  quite  yellowish. 

Genu8f  Contopus  :  Head  slightly  crested  ;  wings  longer  than  the  slightly  forked 
tail  and  pointed ;  the  first  primary  about  as  long  as  fourth ;  the  wings  are  much 
longer  than  tail ;  tarsus  short  and  stout ;  is  a  little  longer  than  hind  toe  and  scarcely 
as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw.  Plumage  above  olive  brown,  yellowish  below  with 
darkish  patches  on  sides  of  breast 

OenuSf  Empidonax :'  Head  slightly  crest«d ;  wings  rather  rounded  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  nearly  even  tail ;  second,  third  and  fourth  quills  about  equal,  form 
point  of  wing  ;  first  quill  much  shorter  than  fourth  ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe 
and  claw,  which  is  also  decidedly  longer  than  hind  toe.  Plumage  greenish-brown 
above,  more  or  less  yellowish  below  and  generally  grayish  on  throat. 


QEinjs  TYRANNUS  Ouvier. 
Tyrannus  tyrannus  (Linn.). 

KingbiiHl:  Bcebird. 

Description  {Plate  94), 

'*  Length  about  8^  inches ;  extent  about  14^  inches  ;  above  blackish-ash  ;  top  of  head 
quite  black  ;  crown  with  a  concealed  patch  of  orange  red ;  lower  parts  pure  white, 
tinged  witli  pale  bluish-ash  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  across  the  breast ;  sides  of 
breast  and  under  the  wings  similar  to,  but  rather  lighter  than  the  back  ;  axillarien 
pale  grayish-brown  tipped  with  lighter;  the  wings  dark -brown,  darkest  toward  the 
end  of  the  quills  ;  the  greater  coverts  and  quills  edged  with  white,  most  so  on  the 
tertials ;  the  lesser  coverts  edged  with  paler  ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  upper  surface  of 
the  tail  glossy  black,  the  latter  very  dark  brown  beneath  ;  all  the  feathers  tipped, 
and  the  exterior  margined  externally  with  white,  forming  a  conspicuous  terminal 
band  about  .25  of  an  incli  broad. 

loun//.— Very  similar  but  colors  generally  duller;  the  concealed  colored  patch  on 
the  crown  wanting ;  the  tail  and  wings  in  some  specimens  often  edged  with  rusty.*' 

/rrt6i7a^— Eastern  North  America,  from  British  Provinces  south  to  Central  and 
South  Ameri(ja.  Rare  west  of  the  Ro<^ky  mountains  (Utah,  Nevada,  Washington 
Territory,  etc.). 

This  well  known  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  arrives  usually  about  the  25th  of  April.  The  males  precede  the 
females  in  their  arrival  by  some  three  or  four  days.  These  birds  gener- 
ally, I  think,  migrate  singly  ;  I  have  never  observed  them  in  the  spring 
in  small  flocks.  Dui'ing  the  month  of  February  and  until  the  20th  of 
March,  1885, 1  saw  no  Kingbirds  in  various  localities  along  the  St.  John's 
river,  Florida,  but  from  the  20th  of  March  and  until  quiki  late  in  April 
these  birds  (in  that  state  called  Field  Martins)  were  oftentimes  met  with. 

The  technical  name  tyrannm  given  to  the  subject  of  this  present 
sketch  is  pai-ticularly  appropriate,  as  this  bird  during  the  l)reeding  sea- 
son is  ever  on  the  alei*t,  and  seemingly  anxious  to  attack  his  feathered 
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neighbors.  Whenever  a  hawk  or  crow  is  observed  flying,  even  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  this  little  warrior  immediately  starts  in  pursuit,  and 
by  his  rapid  flight  speedily  overtakes  the  object  of  his  wrath  and  utter- 
ing almost  oontinnaUy  his  sharp  and  rapid  twitter,  is  seen  to  mount 
above  his  adversary  and  make  repeated  and  violent  assatdts  on  the  head 
of  his  flying  victim,  who,  frequently,  to  escape  further  persecution,  makes 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  a  tree,  bushes  or  the  ground.  The  nest,  a  rather 
bulky  and  loosely  made  structure,  is  composed  of  grasses,  weeds,  roots, 
etc.,  and  is  built  generally  on  the  limb  of  an  apple  or  pear  tree  in  an  or- 
chard ;  sometimes,  however,  nests  are  placed  in  oak  and  other  tree&  It 
is  built  by  the  joint  labor  of  both  birds,  who  complete  this  work  in  about 
five  days.  The  ^:gs,  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  are  creamy-white 
spotted  conspicuously  with  different  shades  of  brown  and  indistinct  spots 
of  bluish-gray.  The*  eggs  vary  greatly  in  size ;  a  large  one  measures  an 
inchin  length  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  about  fourteen  days.  From  his  favorite  perch  either  On  a  stake, 
the  top  of  a  tree  or  a  high  weed  in  the  field,  the  Kingbird  watches  for 
his  insect  prey ;  at  other  times  he  is  observed  fljdng  over  a  field  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  watchingfor  grasshoppers, 
crickets  or  other  insects.  As  Wilson  observes,  he  sometimes  hovers  over 
a  river  or  pond,  darting  after  insects  that  frequent  such  places,  snatch- 
ing them  from  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  and  diving  about  in  the  air  like 
a  swallow.  Some  few  years  ftgo  I  saw  a  Kingbird  dart  down  to  the 
water  in  a  shallow  pond  and  fly  off  with  a  shining  object  in  his  bill,  that 
at  the  time  I  thought  appeared  like  a  small  fish,  but  never  having  seen 
or  heard  of  this  species  feeding  on  fishes,  but  little  notice  was  taken  of 
the  bird,  which  flew  to  a  tree  some  two  hundred  yards  distant.  From 
an  article  published  in  the  Fwest  and  Stream,  September  2,  1882,  find 
written  by  Milton  P.  Peirce,  it  appears  that  Kingbirds  sometimes  feed 
on  fishes.  Mr.  Peirce  writes :  "  These  birds  are  very  abundant  about 
my  premises,  nesting  in  some  cases  within  a  few  feet  of  my  residence. 
*  *  *  I  have  often  noticed  them  striking  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  my  fish  ponds,  but  supposed  they  were  either  taking  a  batli  or  else 
catching  insects  which  were  flying  near  the  siu'face  of  the  water.  When 
I  constructed  my  bass  pond,  a  few  years  age,  I  stocked  it  wdth  minnows 
to  afford  ample  food  for  the  bass.  At  times  the  entire  surface  of  the 
pond  seems  alive  with  them.  A  few  days  ago  I  obseiTed  at  least  a  half 
dozen  Kingbirds  perched  on  trees  and  bushes,  near  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  and  almost  every  moment  some  of  them  would  dive  into  the  water 
precisely  like  a  Kingfisher,  and  I  concluded  they  were  catching  bugs  or 
other  insects,  which  were  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Watch- 
ing them  closely,  I  soon  saw  one  of  them  leave  the  wat<*r  with  something 
preceptibly  shining  in  its  bill.  It  alighted  on  a  tree  about  fifty  yards 
from  where  I  was  sitting,  and  acted  precisely  Jis  a  Kingfisher  does  when 
killing  a  fish.     Taking  a  telescope,  I  took  an  observation  and  discovered 
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1.  Mile;  2.  Fenades. 
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that  the  Kingbird  had  a  minnow  not  lees  than  three  inches  long.  I  con- 
tinued my  observations  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  during  that  time 
these  birds  caught  several  small  minnows  and  ate  them."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  benefits  which  this  bird  confers^  destroying,  as  Dr.  Ooues  re- 
marks, a  thousand  noxious  insects  for  every  bee  it  eats,  many  bimers 
and  others  who  keep  honey-bees,  are  ever  ready  to  slay  every  Eingbiid 
which  visits  their  premises.  Although  it  is  believed  by  some  that  these 
birds  take  only  drone  bees,  such  is  not  the  case,  as  I  have  found  both 
drone  and  working-bees  in  their  stomachs ;  Mr.  Gentry,  also,  in  speaking 
of  the  bee-eating  habit  states  that  the  Kingbird  is  no  respector  of  kinds. 
Nuttall  writing  of  this  bird  says :  As  insects  approach  him,  or  as  he 
darts  after  them,  the  snapping  of  his  bill  is  heard,  like  the  shutting  of 
a  watch-case,  and  is  the  certain  grave  of  his  prey.  Beetles,  grasshoppeirs, 
crickets  and  winged  insects  of  aU  descriptions  form  his  principal  sum- 
mer food ;  at  times  canker  worms  from  the  elm  are  also  collected.  To^ 
wards  autumn,  as  various  kinds  of  berries  ripen,  these  constitute  a  veoty 
considerable  and  favorite  part  of  his  subsistence ;  but,  with  the  except 
tion  of  currants  (of  which  he  only  eats  perhaps  when  confined),  he  re- 
fuses all  exotic  productions,  contenting  himself  with  blackberries, 
whortleberries,  those  of  the  sassafras,  elder  and  x>oke.  The  same  writer 
further  says :  "  Baisins,  foreign  currants,  grapes,  cherries,  peaches,  i>eai8 
and  apples  were  never  even  tasted,  when  offered  to  a  bird  of  this  kind, 
which  I  had  many  months  as  my  pensioner ;  of  the  last  when  roasted, 
sometimes,  however,  a  few  mouthfuls  were  relished,  in  the  absence  of 
other  more  agreeable  diet.  Berries  he  always  swallowed  whole,  grass- 
hoppers, if  too  large,  were  pounded  and  broken  on  the  floor,  as  he  held 
them  in  his  bill.  To  manage  the  larger  beetles  was  not  so  easy ;  these 
he  struck  repeatedly  against  the  ground  and  then  turned  them  from  side 
to  side,  by  throwing  them  dexterously  into  the  air,  and  the  insect  was 
uniformly  caught  reversed  as  it  descended,  with  the  agility  of  a  practiced 
ciip-aiidball  player.  At  length  the  pieces  of  the  beetle  were  swallowed, 
and  he  remained  still  to  digest  his  morsel,  tasting  it  distinctly  soon  after 
it  entered  the  stomach,  as  became  obvious  by  the  ruminating  motion  of 
his  m^indibles.  When  the  soluble  portion  was  taken  up,  large  pellets  of 
the  indigestible  legs,  wings  and  shells,  as  likewise  the  skins  and  seeds 
of  beiTies,  were,  in  half  an  hour  or  less,  brought  up  and  ejected  from  the 
moutli  iu  the  manner  of  hawks  and  owls.  When  other  food  ffidled,  ho 
appeared  very  well  satisfied  with  fresh  miiiced  meat,  and  drank  water 
frequently,  even  during  the  severe  frosts  of  January.  *  *  *  Some 
very  cold  eveningrs  lie  had  the  sagacity  to  retire  under  the  shelter  of  a 
depending  lx)d-quilt."  The  few  examinations  which  I  have  made  are 
^iven  in  the  following  table : 
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No. 

DATS. 

.LOOAXJTI'. 

Foou-Matsbials. 

1 
S 

8 
1 
6 
6 
T 
8 

Itaj    6.  1880, 

Jnne  9,  1880 

Jnne  9. 1880. 

Jnde  IS.  1880 

Jnne  14, 1880 

U%r  81.  1884 

Jnne  11,  1884 

Jnne  13.  1884 

Jnne  18.  1884 

Anc.  10,  1881 

Jnlr    8, 1886 

Anff.  11.  1885 

Chester  eonntr.  Pa 

Mew  Ceatle  oonntj.  Del 

New  Onstle  eonnty,  l>el 

New  OMtle  eonnty.  Del 

New  Oaede  eonnty,  Del 

f^ieiitor  eonnty.  Pa 

Chester  eonnty,  P»« 

New  CMtle.  Del 

DIpteia  and  beetles. 

Two  honey-bees.  ■ 

Stomach  gorged  «lth  huney-been. 

One  honey-bee. 

Beetles  and  two  honey-bees. 

Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

Dlptera  and  raspberry  seeds. 

Beetles  and  dipterous  JovectH. 

9 

NewCeetle.  Del 

Beetles  and  larrsp. 

10 
11 
U 

Chester  eonnty,  Pa. 

Chester  eonnty.  Pa. 

Chester  eonnty.  Pa..' 

Seeds  and  berries. 

Various  Insects. 

Colorado  potato  beMle  and  HoedH. 

Gknub  MYIAI^OHUS  Oabanib. 
MyiarohnB  crinitaa  (Luin.). 


Crested  Flycatcher. 


Dkbobiption  (PCcUtfPi). 


*'  Length  about  9\  inches ;  extent  about  18|  Inches ;  head  with  a  depressed  orest ; 
upper  parts  dull  greenish-olive,  with  the  feathers  of  the  crown,  and  to  some  extent 
of  the  back,  showing  their  brown  centers ;  upper  tail-coverts  turning  to  pale  rusty- 
brown  ;  small  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  sides  of  the  head  as  high  as  the  upper 
eyelid,  sides  of  the  neck,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  breast,  bluish-ashy ;  the  rest  of 
the  lower  parts,  including  axillarles  and  lower  wing  coverts,  brightsulphur-yellow ; 
a  pale  ring  around  the  eyes ;  sides  of  the  breast  and  body  tinged  with  olivaceous ;  the 
wings  brown,  the  first  and  second  rows  of  coverts,  with  the  secondary  and  tertial 
quills,  margined  externally  with  dull-white,  or  on  the  latter  slightly  tinged  witli 
olivaoeous-yellow ;  primaries  margined  externally  for  more  than  half  their  length 
from  the  base  with  ferruginous ;  great  portion  of  tlie  inner  webs  of  all  the  quills  very 
pale  ferruginous ;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  light  brown,  shafts  paler,  the  rest 
have  the  outer  web  and  a  narrow  line  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  shaft  brown,  palo 
olivaceous  on  tlie  outer  edge,  the  remainder  ferruginous  to  tlie  very  tip  ;  outer  wob 
of  exterior  feather  dull  brownish-yellow  ;  bill  dark-brown  above  and  at  the  tip  below. 
paler  towards  the  base." — /?.  B,  of  N,  A, 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States  and  Southern  Canada,  west  to  tlie  plains,  south 
through  eastern  Mexico  to  Costa  Rica. 

The  CJrested  Flycatcher,  altliougrh  probably  not  as  abundant  as  tht> 
preceding"  species,  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  seen  these  birds  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  State  as  early  as 
the  23d  of  April,  usually,  however,  they  lUTive  about  the  first  of  May 
and  remain  until  late  in  September,  when  they  migrate  southward  and 
winter,  it  is  stated,  beyond  the  southern  borders  of  the  ITnited  States. 
Although  this  species  sometimes  nests  in  orchards  and  other  places  near 
houses,  it  is  chiefly  foimd  in  wooded  districts.  Unlike  all  other  of  our 
flycatchers,  these  birds  build  their  nests  in  holes  of  trees,  and  cKicasion- 
ally  in  hollow  fence  rails  or  posts.  I  have  examined  thirt<3en  nests  of  the 
Ci*ested  Flycatcher,  which  were  found  in  Pemisylvania,  jmd  hi  ten  of 
this  number  discovered  the  remains  of  cast  off  skins  of  snakes.  The 
eggs,  usually  five,  are  of  a  creamy  brown  gfround  color  with  numerous 
dork  brownish  blotches  or  spots  and  lines,  the  latter  generally  of  a  purp- 
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lish  tint  appear  as  if  traced  with  a  pen.  The  eggs  measure  about  .86 
long  by  .65  wide.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  constructed  of  various  mate- 
rials, such  as  feathers,  hay,  leaves,  etc.  Mr.  Gentry  some  few  years  ago 
found  a  nest  of  tliis  species,  near  Germantown,  which  was  placed  be- 
tween the  bif  ui'cated  branch  of  an  apple  tree.  "  It  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  feathers  of  our  common  GalluSy  which  were  held  together  by 
long  grasses."  The  note  of  this  bird  is  a  harsh  squeak  or  kind  of  whis- 
tle, exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  which  can  be  heard  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  food  of  this  species  is  mainly  of  an  insectivo- 
rous nature ;  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  different  kinds  of  berries 
are  oftentimes  fed  upon.  Some  \mtei*s  state  that  the  Crested  Flycatch- 
ers like  the  Kingbirds,  are  equally  fond  of  honey-bees.  Mr.  Gtentry  says: 
"  From  the  vast  numbers  of  ground  beetles,  which  have  been  noticed  in 
the  numerous  stomachs  which  we  have  examined,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
species  leads  almost  wholly  a  terrestrial  existence  for  a  week  or  so  after 
its  arrival.  As  the  season  advances,  and  the  higher  types  of  insects 
swarm  into  existence,  it  becomes  more  exclusively  arboreal  and  aerial, 
so  to  speak.  We  have  watched  these  birds  for  hours,  while  perched  upon 
a  dead  branch  of  a  tree,  in  the  active  enjoyment  of  procuring  a  full  meal. 
Their  movements  are  perfectly  ludicrous.  There  they  sit,  bobbing  the 
head  this  way  and  then  that  way,  now  up  and  then  down,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  caitiffs,  which  form  their  appropriate  diet.  Hosts,  of  lepidop- 
tera,  both  larvse  and  imagoes,  are  greedily  devoured." 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  few  examina- 
tions which  I  have  made  of  the  Crested  Flycatcher : 


No. 

Datk. 

JjOCALITV. 

FOOI>-M  ATKRIA  L». 

1 

May     17.  1880 

May    17.  1880 

May    30.  1881 

May    14.  1882 

June     8,  1883 

June     8.  1883 

June     8,  1883 

Sept.    12.  1883 

Auk.      7.  1884 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Larve  flies. 

2 

Chester  county.  Pa 

BeetU;s. 

3 
4 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pn 

Beetles  and  flies. 
Beetles  and  larvas. 

5 

New  Castle    Delawiire 

I.<arve. 

6 

New  Castle.  Delaware 

Butterflies. 

t 

Now  Castle.  Delaware 

Beetles. 

K 
1) 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Berries  and  beetles. 
Seeds  and  pulp  of  berries. 

Genus  SAYORNIS  Bonaparte. 


Sayornis  phoebe  (Lath.) 


Phoebe ;  Pcwcm*. 


Description  {Plate  91). 

"Sides  of  broa.sL  and  upper  parts  dull  olive-brown,  fading  slightly  toward  the  tail ; 
top  and  sides  of  head  dark-brown  ;  a  few  dull  white  feathers  on  the  eyelids;  lower 
parts  dull  yellowish-while,  mixed  with  brown  on  the  chin,  and  in  some  individuals 
across  the  breast ;  quills  brown,  the  outer  primary,  secondaries,  and  t<}rtials  edged 
with  dull  white;  in  some  individuals  the  greater  coverts  faintly  edged  with  dull- 
white;  tail  brown,  outer  edge  of  lateral  leathers  dull-white,  outer  edges  of  the  rest 
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like  the  back ;  ttbita  brown ;  bill  and  feet  blaok ;  bill  slender,  edges  nearly  straight ; 
tail  rather  broad,  and  slightly  forked,  third  qnill  longest,  second  and  fourth  nearly 
eqnal,  the  first  shorter  than  sixth. 

*'In  antomn,  and  oooasionally  in  early  spring,  the  colors  are  much  clearer  and 
brighter.  Whole  lower  parts  sometimes  bright  snlphar-yellow,  aBove  greenish- 
oUve,  top  and  sides  of  head  tinged  with  sooty ;  in  the  yonng  of  the  year,  the  colors 
are  much  duller ;  all  the  wing-coyerts  broadly  tipped  with  light  ferruginous,  as  also 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  wings  and  tail  feathers ;  the  brown  is  prevalent  on  the  whole 
throat  and  breast ;  the  hind  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  tall,  strongly  ferruginous. 
Length  about?  inches ;  extent  about  11  inches.'*— J3.  B,  of  N,  A.  • 

fla6ttat— Eastern  North  America,  fh>m  the  British  Provinces  south  to  eastern 
Mexico  and  Onba,  wintering  from  the  south  Atlantic  and  Qulf  states  soutbvrard. 

The  Phoebe  faiid  or  Pewee,  so  named  from  its  note,  is  one  of  our  ear- 
liest spring  migrants;  it  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  mostly  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  and  continues  in  this  region  until  about  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber. A  few  individuals  sometimes  linger  as  late  as  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. In  the  early  part  of  February,  1883, 1  saw  Mr.  0.  D.  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia,  skiuTiing  a  Pewee  which  had  been  shot  on  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1888,  at  Spring  City,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

In  Oedl  county,  Maryland,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Delaware,  I 
have,  on  diflerent  occasions,  seen  these  birds  as  late  as  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. During  the  latter  part  of  February,  1885,  when  camping  at 
Drayton  Island,  in  Lake  George,  Florida,  I  obtained  five  of  these  fly- 
catdbers,  and  found  that  all  had  fed  chiefly  on  Palmetto  berries.  The 
nest  is  generally  built  under  a  bridge  or  shelving  rocks ;  oftentimes, 
however,  this  species  is  found  breeding  about  bams  and  other  buildings. 
Although  the  Pewee  seldom  breeds  in  the  woods,  it  occasionally  builds 
its  nests  against  the  dirt  covered  roots  of  trees  which  have  been  blown 
over ;  I  have  twice  foimd  their  nests,  in  forests,  placed  in  these  situa- 
tions. Both  sexes  engage  in  building  their  uest,  which  is  completed  in 
about  six  days.  The  materials  used  in  its  construction  are  mosses, 
grasses,  fine  roots,  mud,  feathers,  etc.  The  eggs,  usually  five  iu  num- 
ber, are  pure  white  and  imspotted ;  sometimes,  however  they  are  faintly 
spotted  with  reddish-brown.  They  measure  about  .80  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  .66  of  an  inch  in  width.  Incubation,  which  is  engaged  in 
only  by  the  female,  lasts  for  a  period  of  about  twelve  days.  During  the 
late  summer,  autiunn  and  winter,  I  have  noticed  that  these  birds,  in  ad- 
dition to  various  insects,  feed  to  a  considcmble  extent  on  different  kinds 
of  fruits,  such  as  those  of  the  raspbeiry,  blackberry,  poke,  wild-grape 
and  cedar.    The  young  of  this  species  are  fed  exclusively  on  insects. 

The  food  materials  of  sixteen  Pewees  examined  by  the  writer  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 
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No. 


1 
S 
8 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
Vk 
18 
14 
1ft 
18 


DATI. 


Mv. 

Mv. 
Mar. 

oot. 

Oet. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


81, 1880. 

St,  1880. 

SI.  1880. 

11.  1880. 
8.  1880. 
4.  1880, 
8,  1880, 
6.  1880. 
6,  1880. 
6.  1880, 

6,  1880. 

7,  1880. 
7,  1880. 

SO.  1888. 
aO.  1888. 
80,  1888, 


LOOALTTT. 


New  C«8tle  oonoty,  Del. . 
New  Castle  county,  Del.. 
New  Castle  county.  Del. , 
Bast  Bradford.  Pa. ,  .  . 
Kast Bradford.  Pa.,  .  . 
Bast  Bradford,  Pa.,    .. 

Willlstown,  Pa 

WlUlstown.  Pa 

Willlstown.  Pa.,    .... 

WlUlstown.  Pa 

Willlstown.  Pa 

Willlstown.  Pa 

WlUlstown,  Pa.,  .... 
Chester  county.  Pa..  .  . 
Cheater  county.  Pa..  .  . 
Cbeeter county.  Pa.,  .  . 


Beetles. 

Purple  oolorea  laseeU  («t1pteni). 

Yarfons  inseeu  (priDOtpally  dlplem). 

nies  and  remains  of  beettta. 

Beetles  and  small  flies. 

VUes  and  smnU  berrlee. 

Files  and  beetles.* 

Small  worms  and  remains  of  beetles.  * 

Orasshoppers  and  flies.* 

Sereral  larie  yellow  waep-Uke  tnseeta.* 

Numerous  flies.* 

Lance  wasp- like  Insect.* 

Lane  wasp- like  tnseet.  * 

Beetlea,  inrasslioppen  and  orlcketa. 

Beetles  and  flies. 

OrasilioppenaBd  ftow  beetles. 


GsiOTS  OONTOPUB  Oabahib. 


Ctontopos  TirexiB  (Lnm.)' 


Wood  Pewee. 


Desoriftion  ijPlai9  91), 


Length  about  6|  inohes ;  extent  about  10 ;  above  duakj  brownl8li-oUTe»  darkest  on 
head  ;  aides  of  head,  neck  and  breast  similar,  but  much  paler  on  breast;  lower  parts 
light-yellowish,  the  latter  most  conspicuous  on  middle  of  belly ;  narrow  white  ring 
around  eye ;  two  white  wing  bars ;  upper  mandible  blackish,  lower  yellow  (in  young 
lower  mandible  is  dusky).  The  young  are  duller  in  plumage  and  whitish  mark- 
ings on  wings,  as  well  as  feathers  of  upper  parts,  more  or  less  edged  with  pale  rusty. 

HctbitaU — Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  and  firom  southern  Canada  south^- 
ward. 

The  Wood  Pewee,  a  common  summer  resident,  arriyes  in  Pennsylva- 
nia  early  in  May  and  continues  with  us  until  about  September  20.  This 
bird  is  foimd  commonly  in  forests  or  the  shady  retreats  of  apple  or- 
chards. During  the  breeding  season,  particularly,  the  Wood  Peweie 
when  perched  on  the  dead  branches  of  trees,  watching  for  his  insect 
prey,  utters  a  peculiar  plaintive  drawling  note— "  i)eHXrto€e^  a-pee-tveef" — 
which  once  heard  is  rarely  forgotten.  A  writer  has  very  properly  said 
that  these  notes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  are  almost  the  only 
ones  heard  in  the  wckmIs.  The  thin-bottomed,  thick-walled  and  somewhat 
saucer-shaped  nest,  built  usually  on  a  thick,  horizontal  tree  limb,  is 
composed,  internally,  of  grass  stems,  fine  fibers  of  roots  or  other  soft 
substances,  and  covered  externally  with  lichens,  which  are  held  in  place 
by  cobwebs  or  "  glued  to  the  other  materials  by  the  birds  saliva."  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  yellowish-white,  with  reddish-brown 
and  lilac  spots,  generally  in  a  ring  about  the  larger  end.  They  measure 
about  .75  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  little  over  .50  of  an  inch  in  width. 
I  have  never  found  Wood  Pewees  feeding  on  small  fruits,  but  have 
always  observed  that  they  feed  exclusively  on  insects.  Audubon,  how- 
ever, states,  during  the  winter  months,  he  has  observed  these  birds  in 


13  Birds. 


*  Taken  In  the  momlnipi'  feeding  near  »  pond. 


Florida,  Louisiana  and  other  of  the  soutiiern  states,  feeding  on  "differ- 
ent berries,  as  well  as  insects." 

The  stomach  contents  of  thirteen  of  these  birds  vhich  I  have  cap. 
tured  during  the  summer  time,  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  ccm- 

aisted  of  flies,  small  beetles,  butterflieH,  etc. 


Coutopus  borealls  (Swains.). 

OUTe^lded  FIyo»t<!h«p. 

DEiCBIPTION. 

"  WlsgB  long,  much  pointed  ;  secontl  qiiill  InitgeBC  ;  Arst  longerthon  third.  Toil 
deeply  forked.  Tarsi  abort.  The  upper  parts  asliy-brown,  siiowing  dark-brown 
Matres  of  Ibe  reaUiers;  tblais  emineally  tberaae  on  the  top  of  the  bead  ;  tboaidsB 
of  the  bead  and  neck,  of  the  breast  and  body  resembling  the  back,  but  the  edges  ot 
the  feathers  tinged  with  gray,  leaving  a  darker  eentrul  streak.  The  ohin,  throat, 
narrow  line  down  middle  of  breast  and  abdomen,  and  lower  lall-coverls  white,  or 
BometlmeH  will)  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow.  The  lower  tail -coverts  Homewhat  streaked 
with  brown  in  tlie  o«nter.  On  each  side  of  rump  generally  (.'onoealod  by  the  wings, 
ia  an  elongated  bunch  of  white  silky  feathers.  The  wiDgaand  tail  very  dark-brown, 
the  former  with  thoedgeaof  se<'ondarieB  and  lortiala  edged  with  duU-whlto,  The 
lower  wiug-coveria  and  axillaries  grajixh-brown.  The  tips  of  the  primaries  and 
tail  featherH  rather  ^laler.  Feet  and  upper  uuuidiblo  black ;  lower  uiondibte  brown. 
The  young  of  the  year  similar,  but  the  color  duller;  edges  of  wing  fentbera  dull- 
rusly  instead  of  grayiah-white.  The  feel  light  brown.  Length  71;  extent  about  13J ; 
wing,  4.33;  tail,  3.80;  tarsus  .00."— fi'M.  .V.  Am.  B. 

Habilot. — North  America,  breeding  from  the  northern  and  the  higher  inountain- 

The  Olive-sided  Flycatcher,  by  far  the  rarest  of  all  the  family  found 
in  this  state,  arrives  here  about  the  first  week  in  May.  Judge  Libhart 
states  that  this  species  (probably  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago)  was  found 
aa  a  breeder  in  Lancaster  county,  where,  however,  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  observed  by  Dr.  Treichler  and  others  only  as  a  very  rare  spring 
and  fall  migrant.  Prof,  August  Kock  says  it  is  seldom  seen,  but  he  is 
quite  positive  that  it  breeds  occasionally  in  the  mountains  of  Lycoming 
county,  and  Prof.  H.  J.  Roddy  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  occurs  as  a 
rare  breeder  in  parts  of  Perry  coimty,  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Sennett,  of  Erie ;  H. 
C.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Crawford ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Detwiller,  of  Northampton,  and 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  of  Clinton,  are  the  only  naturalists,  other  than  those 
previously  mentioned,  whose  reports  have  been  sent  to  me  and  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  this  bird,  and  they  all  record  it  as  a  rare  migrant 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  A  few  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  cap- 
tured at  irregular  inten'als,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  in  Chester,  Delaware 
and  Philadelphia  counties  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 


Slackcap  Titmouse. 
I  Male;  Z  Fmalo. 
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Genus  EMFIDONAX  Oabanis. 


Empidonax  flaviventris  Baibd. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

DEflORIPTION. 

Bill  short  and  very  broad ;  length  about  b\ ;  extent  about  8^ ;  tail  about  2.00 ; 
wing  about  2.40 ;  above  olive-green,  in  fact  decidedly  greenish ;  lining  of  wings  and 
lower  parts  sulpbur-yellow,  very  decided,  except  on  breast  which  is  similar  to  back, 
but  paler ;  wing  bars  yellowish-wbite ;  well  marked  yellow  ring  around  eye ;  upper 
mandible  blackish,  the  lower  yellow. 

JEra6t7a^— Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  and  ftrom  southern  Labrador 
south  through  eastern  Mexico  to  Panama,  breeding  fi'om  the  northern  states  north- 
ward. 

The  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  is  reported  by  numerous  observers  to 
be  a  regular  summer  resident  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  Prof.  Augfust  Eock,  writing  of  this  bird  in 
Lycoming  coimty,  says  it  '*  breeds  in  tangled  thickets ;  in  almost  every 
such  thicket,  interwoven  with  thorns  and  near  a  stream,  a  pair  may  be 
observed  through  the  summer."  I  have  never  found  the  nest  or  eggs  of 
this  flycatcher.  Dr.  Coues  states  that  it  nests  "in  swamps,  close  to 
ground,  in  a  stump,  log,  or  roots  of  an  upturned  tree,  thick  and  bulky, 
of  mosses,  etc.,  deeply  cupped."  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  usually  four, 
measuring  about  .70  X  .60,  bufl^  or  creamy-white,  spotted  chiefly  about 
larger  end  with  reddish-brown. 

The  note  as  described  by  Dr.  Coues  is  a  low  soft  pe-a^  uttered  slowly. 
The  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  is  usually  seen  perched  on  the  low  limbs 
of  trees  or  bushes,  along  the  borders  of  streams  or  ponds  in  the  woods. 
I  have  never  observ'od  it  on  the  high  branches  of  trees.  According  to 
Mr.  Grentry  it  is  occasionally  observed  on  the  groimd,  in  active  pursuit 
of  insects,  which  contribute  to  its  bill  of  fare.  In  the  few  examinations 
which  I  have  made  of  this  species  the  following  insects  were  foimd: 


No. 

1 

Date.                         |                       Locality. 

F00D-MATKRIAL8. 

I 

September  22.  1880 

September  24.  1880 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Beetles. 

o 

Chester  county .  Pa 

Small  flies. 

» 
4 

September  25.  1880 

September  yo,  1880 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chester  county,  Pa., 

Beetles  and  flies. 
Grasshopper. 

Empidonax  acadicus  (Gmbl.). 

Acadian  Flycatcher;  **Hlck-up.'' 

Description  (Plate  91), 

Length  about  6^  incheH  ;  extent  about  9| ;  above  grayish-green  ;  below  whitish  ; 
throat  and  middle  of  belly  white. 

^a6i^a^~Eastern  United  States,  chiefly  southward,  west  to  the  plains,  south  to 
Cuba  and  Costa  Rica. 
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For  11  period  of  about  five  months,  or  from  early  in  May  until  late  in 
September,  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  is  a  common  resident  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, frequenting  chiefly  woodland.  Thie  species  is  somewhat  shy 
and  difficult  to  approach,  and  like  the  Cuckoo  or  Yellow-breasted  Chat, 
is  oftejier  heard  than  seen.  I  have  heard  thia  bird  called  "Hick-up" 
from  its  peculiar  note.  The  shallow,  saucer-shaped  and  loosely  made 
nest  is  pW^ed  usually  on  a  drooping'  and  forked  branch  of  a  tree  in  the 
forest,  a  dog-wood,  beech  or  hickory  genentlly  being  selected.  It  is 
composed  of  blossoms,  grasses,  fine  rootlets  or  fine  pieces  of  bark. 
The  majority  of  nests  which  I  have  found  in  the  vicinity  of  "West  Chea- 
ter, Pa.,  were  built  entirely  of  blossoms.  The  nests  are  rarely  more 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  so  open  at  the  bottom 
that  the  eggs  can  readily  be  seen  from  below.  The  eggs,  usually  three 
in  number,  are  very  similar  in  size,  etc.,  to  those  of  the  Wooci  Pewee — 
they  are  creamy-white,  spotted  with  reddish-brown.  During  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  months  this  species  subsists  to  a  limited  extent  on 
various  kinds  of  berries. 

The  food  materials  of  seven  of  these  birds  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


m. 

D.„. 

^..try. 

,,0»M.„.0,„,. 

Cb     K              I 

;  I'S:;; 

ChcStefwuol 
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Empidonax  pusiUuB  traillU  (Add.). 

Traill's  FljcUcher. 

Dbbcription. 

"Upper  parts  dajrk  olive-green,  lighter  under  the  wlng«,  and  duller  nod  more 
tinged  with  asb  on  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  ;  center  of  the  crnwn  feathers  brown  ; 
a  pale  ye Uowlah -white  ring  (In  some  specimens  altogether  white)  round  Iheoye; 
lorsl  feathers  mixed  with  wbit«  ;  chin  and  throat  white  ;  the  breast  and  sides  of 
throat  Ught-Bsh  tingBd  with  olive,  its  intensity  varying  in  Individuals,  the  former 
Boroetimes  faintly  tinged  with  olive  ;  sides  of  the  breast  much  like  the  back  ;  mid- 
dle of  tlie  belly  nearly  white ;  sides  of  the  belly,  abdomen  and  the  lower  tail-coverts 
■ulphur-yellow  J  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  dark-ljrown,usdark  (if  not  more  so)  as 
these  parts  in  C.  virens :  two  olivaceous  yellow  white  tuinds  on  the  wing,  formed 
by  the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  coverts,  succeeded  by  a  brown  one :  the  edge  of 
the  first,  primary  and  of  secondariee  and  tertials  a  little  lighter  shade  of  the  same 
the  outer  edge  of  the  tail  feathers  like  the  back,  that  of  the  lateral  one  ratherlighter 
'bill  above  dark  brown,  dull  brownish  beneath  ;  iris  brown.  Length  nearly  6inchefl 
extent abDut&TeincbeB."—B.  B.  of  N.  A. 

Habitat.— ^.OAWra  Iforth  America,  breeding  f^om  the  Middle  States  (soutliera 
Illinois  and  Miasoud)  northward  ;  In  winter  south  t«  Central  America. 

Traill's  Flycatcher,  a  somewhat  suspicious  frequenter  of  thickets,  near 
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streams  or  ponds,  I  have  found  in  Pennsylvania  only  as  a  rare  spring 
and  autumnal  migrant.  In  the  spring  it  arriyes  generally  early  in  May ; 
when  returmng  to  its  winter  resorts  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  again  seen,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  September.  In  addition  to  insects,  this  spedes,  it  is  stated, 
feeds  also  on  different  kinds  of  berriea 

I  have  been  informed  that  Traill's  Flycatcher  has  been  seen  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  this  state  during  the  summer.  Possibly  it  breeds 
here.  Its  eggs,  it  is  said,  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of 
acadicus,  and  the  nest  is  not  flat  like  that  of  the  Acadian  Flycatcher. 
The  note,  of  trailUiy  is  described  by  Coues  as  ''a  flat  hiwink,  hiwink, 
slowly." 

Empidonax  minimus  Baibd. 

liOASt  VlfCBtcher. 

Dbsobiftxon. 

Length  about  b\  inches ;  extent  about  8 ;  above  graylah-oliye,  darkest  on  head, 
and  much  paler  on  rump  and  upper  tail-coyerta ;  middle  of  back  deddedly  oUy»- 
ueouB ;  ring  about  eye  and  few  Loral  feathers  white ;  sides  of  head  and  ne<^  ashy ; 
lower  parts  whitish  with  yellowish  toward  base  of  tail ;  wing  bars  whita 

JETaftita/.— Eastern  North  America,  south  in  w^ter  to  Central  America.  Breeds 
fh>m  the  northern  states  northward. 

The  Least  Flycatcher  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  many  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  found  this  species  to 
be  very  numerous  in  different  sections  of  Crawford,  Erie,  McKean,  Cam- 
bria and  other  counties  in  the  summer  time.  This  bird,  I  have  noticed, 
frequents  the  edges  of  woods,  thickets  and  also  gardens  and  orchards. 
"  Nest  in  upright  crotch  of  tree,  shrub  or  sapling ;  small  neat,  compact- 
walled,  deeply  cupped :  eggs  three  to  four,  whiter  normally  unmarked, 
rardy  speckled,  .60  to  .69  long,  averaging  .65  by  .51.  Note  a  sharp 
che-bec\  or  se-unck',"-  -Coues, 


SuBORDBB  OSCINES.    Song  Bibds. 

Family  ALAUDIDJE.    Lares. 
Genus  OTOOORIS  Bonapabtx. 
Otocoris  alpestiis  (Linn.). 

Homed  Lark. 

Descbiption.  * 

Length  about  1\  inches;  extent  about  14;  bill  and  legs  blackish;  eyes  brown. 
Upper  parts  grayish-brown  and  pinkish-brown ;  this  pinkish  color  is  brightest  on 
nape,  rump  and  lesser  wing-coverts ;  back  much  streaked  with  dusky.  A  streak 
from,  bill  runs  back  below  eye  and  on  sides  of  head,  and  pectoral  patch,  black.    Fore- 


head  and  Uoe  over  ejo  and  louver  parts  except  IJie  aides,  and  aides  nf  breast,  wliicli 
are  vary  slmiiar  to  buclc,  wtiitc,  lo:Jt;  tufts  or  "  borns"  l)Iuck  ;  uiiin  and  tliroat  yel- 
low ;  very  long  hind  elaw  ;  middle  (all  feathers  about  same  as  back  ;  the  roat  black. 
the  outer  pair  with  white  outer  weba. 

ffabifal.—yoTthcaatem  North  Amerlua.  Greenland  and  nortLom  parts  of  Ihe  Old 
World ;  in  winter  south  in  the  eaatern  United  Slates  (o  the  Cnrolinas,  Illinois,  ele. 

The  Homed  Lark  ia  a  somewhat  common  winter  resident  in  eastern 
PennBylvauitt.  It  arrives  in  thin  re^oii,  from  its  northern  breeding 
grounds,  early  io  November,  and  remnins  until  about  the  last  week  iu 
February.  These  birds,  during  their  residence  witli  us,  are  usually 
found  in  small  parties  of  twelve  or  twenty,  occasionally,  however,  docks 
of  a  htmdred  or  more  are  seen.  The  Homed  Lark»  frequent  fields,  or 
other  similar  open  situations,  whore  seeds  of  different  weeds  and  grasses 
are  procurable.  When  deep  snows  cover  their  favorite  feeding  grounds, 
they  oftentimes  are  observed  in  public  roads  throughout  the  country 
districts  searching  for  food ;  they  also  at  times,  when  driven  by  hunger, 
visit  barnyards. 

According  to  Nuttall  their  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of  seeds 
which  remain  on  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  the  eggs  and  dormant  larvte 
of  insects,  when  they  fall  in  their  way.  In  the  stomachs  of  thirteen  of 
these  birds,  taken  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  (Pa.).  I  foimd  that 
eleven  had  fed  on  different  kinds  of  small  seeds ;  two,  in  a<lJition  to 
small  seeds,  had  fed  on  grain  (particles  of  com  and  oats). 

The  Prairie  Homed  Lark  (0.  a.  praticofa,  Hensh.,)  is  the  common 
form  in  the  region  of  Lake  Erie,  where  it  occurs  as  a  regulai-  summer 
resident.  This  last  named  geogmphicol  "  nice "  or  variety,  is  the  bird 
which  occurs  throughout  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  state.  It 
is  smaller  and  paler  in  color  than  the  typical  alpestris.  The  nest  is 
built  in  a  depression  of  the  grouiid  in  a  field,  the  eggs,  said  to  be 
usually  four  iu  number,  are  described  as  a  lightr^eenish  or  dull-greenish 
buff,  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown. 

Note. — In  the  spring  of  1852  Mr.  John  Glorgas,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, liberated  about  fifty  Skylarks  (Alauda  arvensts,  Linn,),  which  he 
had  imported  from  England,  near  the  city  of  Wilmington.  For  a  period 
of  about  two  years  these  birds  were  seen  at  irregular  intervals  in  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware,  Pa,,  but  in  the  fall  of  1854, 1  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  B.  M.  Everhart,  of  West  Chester,  they  disappeared  and 
have  not  since  been  seen, 

Fauilt  00RVID,£.    Cbows,  Jays,  Etc. 
the  crows  and  jays 

Five  species  of  this  family  are  found  in  Pen  nsy  Ivan  la.  The  American  Trow  and 
Blue  Jay  are  two  of  the  beat  known  apeciea.  both  are  vonimun  and  are  found  with 
us  during  all  aeaaona.  The  Fish  Crow  occurs  aa  a  summer  resident  in  a  few  locali- 
ties in  southeastern  Pennayivania,  cLiefly  along  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rlvera.    The  Raven,  a  resident  in  the  wildcat  ot  our  mooDlalnouaretfions,  is,  in  some 


Bolden-orested  kinglet. 
J.  tBle:  2.  Tmule. 


r 
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parts,  reported  to  bo  quite  plentiful,  and  the  Canada  Jay — called  also  Whisky 
Jack  and  Moose-bird — which  breeds  from  Maine  northward,  is  found  here  only  as  a 
rare  straggler  in  winter.  Although  of  an  omnivorous  nature,  these  birds  feed 
chiefly  on  an  animal  diet 

**  Primaries  ten  ;  the  tlrst  short,  usually  about  half  as  long  as  the  second ;  the  four 
outer  sinuated  on  the  inner  edge.  Nostrils  concealed  by  narrow  stiffened  bristles 
or  bristly  feathers  directed  forwards.  Tarsi  scutellat«  anteriorly,  the  sides  undi- 
vided (except  sometimes  below)  and  separated  from  anterior  plates  by  a  narrow 
naked  strip,  sometimes  filled  up  with  small  scales.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  united 
for  al>out  half  its  length  to  each  lateral  one.'* 


Subfamily  GAKBIXLIKJE.    Jays. 

Genus  CYANOCITTA  Strickland. 
Cyanocitta  cristata  (Linn.). 

Bine  Jay;  Jay-bird. 

Description  {Plate  25), 

Head  crested;  bill  rather  slender;  length  about  12 inches;  extent  about  17;  bill 
and  legs  black  ;  eyes  l)rown  ;  crest  and  upper  back  a  light  purplish-blue ;  wings  and 
tail  bright  blue  ;  lower  parts  whitisli  and  grayish-white,  crossed  on  lower  throat  by 
a  black  collar  which  unites  with  black  feathers  on  sides  of  head  and  crest;  narrow 
frontal  lino  and  lores  black. 

Habitat, — Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  and  from  the  Fur  countries  south 
to  Florida  and  eastern  Texas. 

The  Blue  Jaj^  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  during  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  in  the  autumn  and  summer  months  this  species  is  much  more  plen- 
tiful than  at  other  periods.  This  beautiful  bird  is  an  inhabitant  chiefly 
of  forests.  During  the  breeding  season  the  Jays  associate  in  pairs,  but 
in  the  lato  summer  and  autumn  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  in  small 
flocks.  I  have  seen  on  several  occasions  as  many  as  twenty-five  of  these 
birds  feeding  in  beech,  chestnut  or  cedar  trees.  Both  sexes  engage  in 
nest-building,  which,  in  this  latitude,  is  begun  about  the  20th  of  April. 
A  nest  which  I  saw  the  birds  building  was  completed  in  five  days.  The 
nest,  a  strong  bulky  structure,  composed  chiefly  of  twigs  and  fine  roots, 
is  placed  commonly  in  a  tree  in  the  wooils;  sometimes,  though  rarely 
in  this  locality,  nests  are  built  in  low  bushes.  The  eggs,  four  to  six  in 
number,  mostly  five,  are  greenish  or  brownish-gray,  spotted  with  brown. 
Length  about  1.15  inches,  width  .84  of  an  inch.  In  Florida  the  Blue 
Jay  *  nests  some  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  this  latitude,  at  least  I 
suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  seen  these  birds  collecting  sticks, 
etc.,  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March.  The  Blue  Jay  and  also  the 
"  Scrub  Jay  "  {Aphelocoma  jloridana),  are  in  bad  repute  among  the 
Florida  farmers,  from  the  fact  that  they  (particularly  the  "  Scrub  Jay  ") 
suck  the  eggs  of  chickens. 

Audubon  writing  of  the  Blue  Jay  says: 


*  The  Florida  Blue  Jay.  a  local  race  technically  styled  CyuntKitta  erutata  fiorincola.  la  smaller  and  bas 
lAM  white  on  tips  of  secondary  and  tall  feathers  than  C.  critUita. 
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"  It  robs  every  nest  it  can  find,  sucks  the  eggs  like  the  crow,  or  tears 
to  pieces  and  devours  the  young  birds.  A  friend  once  wounded  a 
Grouse  (Bonasa  umbelliis),  and  marked  the  direction  which  it  followed, 
but  had  not  proceeded  two  hundred  yards  in  pursuit,  when  he  heard 
something  fluttering  in  the  bushes,  and  foimd  his  bird  belabored  by  two 
blue  jays  who  were  picking  out  its  eyes.  The  same  person  once  put  a 
flying  squirrel  into  the  cage  of  one  of  these  birds,  merely  to  preserve  it 
for  one  night ;  but  on  looking  into  the  cage  about  eleven  o'clock  next 
day  he  found  the  mammal  partly  eaten.  A  Blue  Jay  at  Charleston  de- 
stroyed all  the  birds  of  an  aviary.  One  after  another  had  been  killed, 
and  the  rats  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  culprits,  but  no  crevice 
could  be  seen  large  enough  to  admit  one.  Then  the  mice  were  accused, 
and  war  was  waged  against  them,  but  still  the  birds  continued  to  l^e 
killed ;  first  the  smaller,  then  the  larger,  imtil  at  length  the  Key  west 
Pigeons ;  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  Jay  which  had  been  raised  in 
the  aviary  was  the  depredator.  He  was  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  cage, 
with  a  quantity  of  com,  flour  and  several  small  birds  which  he  had  just 
killed.  The  birds  he  soon  devoured,  but  the  flour  he  would  not  conde- 
scend to  eat,  and  refusing  every  other  kind  of  food,  soon  died.  In  the 
north  it  is  fond  of  ripe  chestnuts,  and  in  visiting  the  trees  is  sure  to 
select  the  choicest.  When  these  fail  it  attacks  the  beech  nuts,  acorns, 
peas,  apples  and  green  com.  In  Louisiana  they  are  so  abundant  as  to 
prove  a  nuisance  to  the  farmers,  picking  the  newly-planted  com,  the 
peas  and  the  sweet  potatoes,  attacking  every  fruit  tree,  and  even  de- 
stroying the  eggs  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls.  The  planters  are  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  soaking  some  com  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  and 
scattering  the  seeds  over  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  which  many 
Jays  are  found  dead  about  the  fields  and  gardens." 

In  reference  to  the  food  of  this  species,  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuels  *  ^\Tites  as 
follows :  "  Its  food  is  more  varied  than  that  of  almost  any  other  bird 
that  we  have.  In  winter  the  berries  of  the  cedar,  barberry  or  black- 
thorn, with  the  few  eggs  or  cocoons  of  insects  that  it  is  able  to  find, 
constitute  its  chief  sustenance.  In  early  spring  the  opening  buds  of 
shrubs,  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  aflbrd  it  a  meagre  diet.  Later  in 
the  spring,  and  through  the  gi-eater  part  of  summer,  the  eggs  and  young 
of  the  smaller  birds  constitute  its  chief  food,  vaiied  by  a  few  insects  and 
early  berries.  Later  in  the  summer,  and  in  early  autumn,  small  fruits, 
grains,  and  a  few  insects  aff'ord  it  a  bountifid  provender ;  and  later  in 
the  autumn  when  the  frosts  have  biu'st  open  the  burs  of  chestnuts  and 
beechnuts  and  exposed  the  brown  ripe  fruit  to  view,  these  form  a  palat- 
able and  acceptable  food,  and  a  large  share  of  these  deUcious  nuts  fall 
to  the  portion  of  these  busy  and  garrulous  birds." 

The  food  materials  of  Jays  which  I  have  examined  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


*  Our  Northern  and  Eastern  BlrtlH.  p.  Jtio. 


Imeriean  Robin. 
1.  mis:  2-  J'»™'«  »"''  '''°°^- 
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NO. 

Datk. 

IXKJALITY. 

Food-Matkuiaxa. 

1 

October.  1880.     .  .  . 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Acorns. 

2 

October.  1880.     . 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Acorns. 

3 

October.  1880. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Acorns. 

4 

October.  1880. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Acorns. 

5 

October.  1880. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Acorns. 

6 

May    10.  1880. 

NewCaatle,  Delaware,  .  .  . 

Beetles  and  sand. 

7 

Ma7    18.  1880. 

New  Caatle,  Delaware,   .  .  . 

Corn. 

8 

Juno  11.  1880. 

New  Caatle,  Delaware.   .  .  . 

Beetles  and  berries. 

9 

Sept.  28.  1882. 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Indian  com  and  beetlet. 

10 

Sept.  21,  1882. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Indian  com  and  acorns. 

11 

Sept.  21.  1882. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Indian  corn  and  acorns. 

12 

May    25.  1888, 

Chester  county,  Pa 

Vegetable  matter,  not  determined. 

13 

May    25.  1888. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Black  colored  beetles  and  sand. 

14 

May    25.  1883. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Green  colored  beetles. 

15 

May    25.  1883. 

Cheater  county.  Pa.,   .,.  .  . 

10 

May    25.  1883. 

Chester  county,  Pa 

*  *  June  bugs"  and  few  other  Insects. 

17 

May    25.  1888. 

Chester  county.  Pa.,   .... 

' '  June  bogs"  and  few  otber  InseoU. 

18 

May    25.  1883. 

Chester  county.  Pa..   .... 

"June  bugs." 

19 

Moy    25.  1883. 

.  .  ;  Chester  county,  Pa 

••June  bugs." 

20 

May    25.  1888. 

.  .    Chester  county.  Pa. 

**  June  bogs." 

21 

May    12.  1888. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Beetles. 

22 

May    12.  1888. 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Beetles. 

23 

May     8.  1883.     .  .  . 

Chester  county.  Pa 

Chiefly  Indian  com;  few  beetlea. 

GsNUS  FERISOREXJS  Bonapabtb. 


Ferisorens  canadensis  {Lars,). 

OanadA  Jay. 

Dbscriptign. 

"Gray,  whitening  on  bead,  neck  and  breast;  a  dark  cap  on  hind  head  and  nape, 
separated  by  a  gray  cervical  collar  from  the  ashy-plumbeous  back ;  wings  and  tail 
plumbeous,  the  feathers  obscurely  tipped  with  whitish.  Bill  and  leet  black ;  young 
much  darker,  sooty  or  smoky  brown.  •  •  *  Length  10  inches ;  extent  about  16; 
win^  5.25  to  5.75 ;  tail  rather  more  graduated  ;  tarsus  1.83;  bill  under  1,  shaped  like  a 
ti  se's." — Coues* 

itat. — Northern  New  England  and  New  York,  Michigan  and  Canada,  north- 
to  Arctic  America. 

The  Ca^'^da  Jay — a  very  rare  and  irreg^ilar  straggler  in  winter  from 
vine  north-  ave  never  met  with  in  this  state.  Dr.  A.  C.  Treichler,  of 
ElizdbethtowTi,  has  one  in  his  collection  which  was  captured  in  Lancas- 
ter county,  February,  1889.  This  is  the  only  specimen,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  that  has  been  taken  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 


Subfamily  OOBVINiE.    CBowa 


Genus  CORVUS  Linn^us. 
Corvus  corax  ^principalis   Ridqw. 


Northern  Raven. 


Description. 


Size  large ;  entire  plumage  glossy  black  with  purplish  reflections ;  feathers  of 
tliroat  lengthened,  disconnected  and  pointed  ;  bill  large  and  like  feet  black  ;  length 
about  2  feet ;  extent  4  feet  or  more. 


•  Not  havliiK  nny  speclmenM  of  Pennnylvanla  Ravens  In  my  i>oii»esalon.  I  am  unable  to  state  positively 
whether  the  bird  foun<l  here  Is  the  form  known  as  sinuatua,  which  occurs  as  a  common  resident  in  the 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  new  sub-species  prineipalU.  In  the  present  state  of  unoertaintj  I 
deem  It  best  to  consider  our  bird  as  the  northern  form. 


■'  Habitat. — Northern  North  America,  rrom  Oreenland  to  Alaska,  w 
Columbia,  Canatla,  New  BriiitBwIck,  etc."— fiiijfftpoy. 

Of  all  the  numerous  birds  found  iu  Pennsylvania  tbo  Raven  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  mo^t  wily  and  diiBcult  to  secure.  iUtliough  not  abundant 
anywhere  in  this  fomiu  on  wealth,  these  l)irtla  ai-e  probably  niore  fre- 
quently met  with  in  portions  of  SulUvau,  Elk,  Centre,  Cameron,  Lycom- 
ing, Clinton  and  Clearfield  counties  than  elsewhere.  The  nest  of  this 
bird,  a  buliy  structure  of  sticks,  bark,  moss,  eti'.,  is  said  to  be  built  in 
March  or  April,  and  is  placed  in  ti-ees  or  sometimes  on  rocky  ledges. 
The  foUowinff  list  and  notes  from  different  obsei'vers  will  give  a  verj- 
'  dear  idea  of  the  localities  in  our  state  where  the  Raven  occurs  regularly : 


™„v. 

OBe^™,. 

H».KK.. 

sas'. 

T.  Z.  Hunrd 

i  ?■  ix'r 

Dr.  A.  B.  Medio.      .... 

S:S;?::?S,::;:: 

M.  M.  LBmboe. 

I'StS"  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Uw'b.  ■soBBeti,  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

EgS£;:: 

^SSTa"^^.: :::::-. 

iUwWBOt.t 

sr""' 

Beildepli  bsTS  iwcq  tboDj  In  lumiDDr  anil  winwr 

York.     .  .  . 

?3,ISt.^-.;;-:; 

Very  t«™;  probBblj  breed., 
R»1i1ent:  bnwdi  reEularlf. 
B>ra  TiiJtor. 

Mr.  J.  E.  FerguBon,  orRenovo,  Clinlon  cotiDtj,  says  RsvenBare  U>  be  found  about 
nine  mllossoutb  of  Renovo,  in  the  mountain  a.  When  deer  are  killed  and  evisceraleii 
these  birds  come  about  to  feed  on  the  refuse  matter ;  generally  seen  in  pairs,  but 
Bomettmes  several  are  together.  It  la  a  common  custom  for  this  liird  to  visit  deserled 
campe ;  soon  aa  lumbermen  or  hunters  have  led  their  camps  a  Raven,  or  several  of 
them,  will  be  seen  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  and  shortly  thoy  will  bo  observed  near  the 
smoldering  embers  of  the  dying  fire,  ploklng  up  the  fragments  of  food. 


Corvus  americanns  Au]>. 

Americs^n  Crow. 

Debcbiption  (Plate  57). 

Bill,  legs  and  teet  black ;  iris  brown  ;  plumage  glossy  black  with  violet  rotlec- 
tioDB,  brightest  on  wing-covcrts,  tail  and  bock  ;  top  of  head  frequently  without  me- 
tallio  tint — youtiff  usually  dull  black.  The  mate  is  larger  tlian  the  female,  and  meas- 
ures about  19  inches  In  length  and  SB  Ini^hes  In  extent 

flo6i(a(.— North  America  from  the  Fur  countries  to  Mexico. 

•  1  hue  mtie  dlllKeot  InquLrj  Id  rolmion  to  lHa  Haian  Id  tbi-  mouolaliwof  th1>  and  Iheadjoinlojoountr 
orSnlllTan  wberothor  are  eomparallvelf  coinlnon;  ther  can  bo  beard  ■croaHnir"  at  almOBt  anr  time, 
bBt.  oirlnaK.  their  abr  and  retiring  bablw,  Ibej  are  hard  loKel.—Jltt'rTn, 

tBavetii  bned  reffvlarly  on  high  inDUDtnln  rldgeB,  la  Icpa  oCtaUeifl  plDs  tro«a-  Id  Elk  coualr.oD  DvDt'a 
nu.  AbimDcb  tit  Beneialt  creak,  wblob  tioiri  Into  cbe  Suequebaiida  al  Drtlnvood.    In  the  laat  aaveB 
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The  crow,  readily  recognized  by  its  large  size  and  glossy  black  plum- 
age, is  a  common  resident  of  Pennsylvania  during  all  months  of  the 
yeai*.  This  species  ranges  throughout  different  portions  of  North 
America,  but  is  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  United  States.  In  this  lo- 
cality the  crow  commences  nest-building  in  the  latter  part  of  April; 
both  sexes  engage  in  this  work  which  is  completed  in  from  three  to  five 
days.  The  nest,  a  very  bulky  structure,  measuring  about  20  inches  in 
diameter  and  10  inches  in  depth,  is  made  up  of  sticks,  twigs,  bark,  leaves, 
etc.  It  is  built  usuaUy  in  an  oak,  chestnut  or  other  tree,  in  an  imfre- 
quented  woods ;  nests  are  sometimes  placed  in  low  trees  or  bushes  in 
cedar  thickets.  The  eggs  vary  greatly  in  size  and  color ;  four  to  six  in 
number ;  length  about  1.65  by  1.19  inches  in  width ;  light-greenish, 
spotted  brown  and  black  with  purplish  tints.  The  note  of  this  well- 
known  bird  is  a  loud  hai-sh  cuw.  During  the  early  spring,  fall  and  win- 
ter months  this  species  is  gregarious ;  flocks  numbering  from  fifty  to 
several  hundred  individuals  are  frequently  observed  scattered  over  the 
fields,  meadows,  along  the  highways,  or  in  the  woods  searching  for  food. 
At  night  these  birds  resort  in  great  numbers  to  favorite  roosting-plaoes, 
such  as  pine  forests  or  cedar  thickets.  In  the  late  spring  and  summer, 
crows  are  particularly  destructive  to  young  poultry,  the  eggs  and  young  of 
small  birds,  and  frequently  nests  of  the  domestic  fowls,  especially  guineas 
and  turkeys  that  often  wander  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  farm 
house  to  lay,  are  also  pillaged.  These  birds,  as  every  farmer  is  well 
aware,  commit  more  or  less  mischief  in  the  cornfields. 

Although  the  crow  ^vill  rob  the  nest  of  any  small  bird  which  he  can 
get  at,  the  nests  of  the  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Catbird  and  Dove  are  the 
ones  I  have  usually  seen  disturbed.  The  injury  which  the  crow  occa- 
sions by  his  egg-sucking,  bml-devouring  habit  is,  it  is  affirmed  by  emi- 
nent authorities,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  large  numbers  of 
noxious  insects  and  mammals  which  he  devours.  Twelve  of  these  birds 
taken  in  winter  and  examined  by  me  had  in  their  stomachs  only  vegeta- 
ble materials,  \iz:  Corn,  oats,  acorns,  small  seeds  and  berries.  From 
such  limited  investigations  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  crow  is  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  to  the  farmer. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Prof.  W.  B.  Barrow's  report :  * 

Summary  of  Evidence  From  all  Sources. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  all  testimony,  published  and 
unpublished,  that — 

I.  Crows  seriously  damage  the  corn  crop,  and  injure  other  grain  crops  usually  to 
a  less  extent 

II.  Thoy  damage  other  farm  crops  to  some  extent,  frequently  doing  much  mis- 
chief. 

III.  They  are  very  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  domestic  fowls. 

IV.  They  do  incalculable  damage  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  native  birds. 


*  Annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  ot  \gri..  1888.     Food  of  Crown,  by  Walter  B.  barrows,  8.  B..  AmU- 
•litant  OmitboIogUt. 
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V.  Tbsy  do  mucli  harm  by  the  distribatioD  of  seeds  of  poiaon  ivy,  poison  8uiiuu:li. 
■nd  perliBps  otber  noxious  plants. 
yi.  They  do  inucti  harm  by  the  destruction  of  beneOcial  insects 
On  lliQ  otber  Iisnd — 

VII.  Ttiey  do  mutb  good  by  tlis destruction  of  iajurious  inaects. 

VIII.  Tliey  ure  largely  b«nGScliiI  Ibrouyh  their  deKtnictlon  of  mice  uid  otber 
rodents. 

IX.  Tbey  are  valuable  occaaionally  as  scavengers. 

The  careful  examination  of  large  niiin1>er9  of  stomachs,  and  the  critical  study  of 
the  insect  food  of  Iho  crow,  may  chaiige  material ly.tlie  present  aspect  of  tbo  ques- 
tion ;  but  so  far  as  the  facta  at  present  known  cnablo  a  judgmeiit  to  be  formed,  Ibe 
harm  which  crows  do  appeara  to  for  outweigh  the  good. 

Corvua  oasifragns  Wiiaos. 

Pish  Crow. 

Description. 

Smaller  tlian  C  americamit.  Glossy  Ijlauk  with  green  and  violet  reflections ;  the 
gloss  of  head,  neck  and  belly  greenish  ;  a  small  space  ut  base  of  lower  mundible.  on 
each  side  hare  ? ;  bill  and  feet  black  :  irin  brown.  Length  14  Is  IG  inches ;  extont 
■bout  32  inches. 

Habitat, — Atlantic  coast,  from  Lonj;  Island  to  Florida. 

I  The  Fieh  Crow  is  a  common  and  abtindant  resident,  during  all  seasons, 
about  the  maritime  districts  of  most  and  probably  all  of  tho  aontbem 
Btates.  According  to  Audubon  they  mifjrate  northwai-d  in  April  and 
ascend  the  Delaware  rJTer  in  PennsylvEtnia,  nearly  to  its  source,  but  re- 
turn to  the  south  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  Tliis  bird  is  also 
found  along  the  ijusquehanna  from  Lancaster  southward  in  the  summer. 
Mr.  J.  Hoopes  Matlack  informs  me  that  some  few  years  a^o  he  found 
the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  along  the  Brandywiue  creek,  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  borough  of  West  Chester.  Mr.  Gentry  writing  in 
1877,  says  he  has  observed  it  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  nesting 
along  the  water  conrses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  This  bird, 
like  the  preceding  species,  builds  in  trees.  The  nests  and  eggs  of  the 
Fish  Crow,  although  smaller,  cannot  with  absolute  certainty  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  American  Crow.  The  voice  of  tho  Fish  Crow, 
according  to  Wilson,  is  very  dififerent  from  that  of  the  Common  Crow, 
being  more  hoarse  and  gutteral,  uttered  as  if  something  had  lodged  in 
the  throat.  The  common  note  of  this  bird,  Audubon  says,  resembles  the 
syllables  ha,  Aa,  kae,  frequently  repeated.  In  referring  to  the  food  of 
this  species,  Audubon  writes  substantially  as  follows :  While  searching 
for  food,  these  birds  hover  at  a  moderate  height  over  the  water ;  but 
when  they  rise  in  the  air,  to  amuse  themselves,  they  often  reach  a  great 
elevation.  Like  the  Common  Crow,  the  Fish  Crow  robs  other  birds  of 
their  eggs  and  young.  They  also  prey  upon  the  fiddler-crab,  which 
they  pursue  and  dig  out  of  the  muddy  burrows  into  which  they  retire  at 
the  approach  of  danger.  Small  fry  are  easily  secured  with  their  claws 
as  they  fly  close  over  the  water's  surface,  from  which  they  also  pick  up 


Common  Blm  Bird. 
L  Male;  Z,  frnOe;  3.  Tomj. 
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any  sort  of  garbage  suited  to  their  appetite ;  sometimes  they  pursue  and 
attack  the  small  terns  and  gulls,  to  force  them  to  disgorge  the  small  fish 
that  they  have  capttured.  They  are  able  to  capture  live  fish  with  con- 
siderable dexterity,  but  cannot  feed  on  the  wing.  During  the  winter  and 
spring,  the  Fish  Crows  are  very  fond  of  feeding  on  many  kinds  of  ber 
ries.  As  spring  advances,  and  the  early  fruits  ripen,  the  Fish  Crows  be- 
come fond  of  the  mulberry,  and  select  the  choicest  of  the  ripe  figs,  more 
especially  when  they  are  feeding  their  young.  A  dozen  are  often  seen 
at  a  time,  searching  for  the  tree  which  has  the  best  figs,  and  so  trouble- 
some do  they  become  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charleston,  that  it  is 
found  necessary  to  station  a  man  near  a  fig  tree  with  a  gun.  They  also 
eat  pears,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  huckleberries. 


Family  IOTERn)iE.    Blackbirds,  Orioles,  Etc. 

Nine  species  and  one  race  of  this  family  are  found  in  Pennsylvania.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  which  occurs  sometimes,  it  is  said,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  straggling  here  from  western  North  America,  all  of  these 
birds  are  common ;  some  reside  with  us  during  all  months  of  the  year ;  the  Rusty 
Blackbird  retires  considerably  north  of  this  latitude  to  breed,  but  all  the  others  rear 
their  young  within  our  limits.  In  the  Cowbird  and  Bobolink  the  bill  is  short,  stout 
and  very  similar  to  that  of  a  sparrow's,  but  this  or£^n  in  other  birds  of  this  &mUy  is 
rather  long  and  slender.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Erie  the  Redwing  is  known 
to  gunners  as  Reed-bird,  and  I  have  heard  farmers  who  reside  in  the  yieinity  of 
Conneaut  lake  in  Ci*awford  county,  and  also  others  living  about  Lake  Erie,  say  that 
these  **  Recd-birds  '*  commit  serious  depredations  in  their  cornfields  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  in  the  early  fall. 


Genus  DOLICHONTX  Swainson. 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus   (Linn.) 

Bobolink  ;  Reed-blrd. 

Des(?ription  {Plate  gff  male  arid  female  in  sprinfj'). 

Bill  short,  stout,  conical  and  much  shorter  than  head  ;  tail  feathers  sharp-pointed 
and  stiff,  quite  like  a  woodpecker's;  claws  all  very  large;  middle  toe  very  long, 
measuring  with  claw  1.25  inches  ;  bill  dark,  lighter  at  base  of  lower  mandible ;  legs 
and  feet  (freshly  killed  specimens)  brownish-yellow ;  iris  brown.  General  color  of 
male  in  spring  and  during  breeding  season  (June  and  July)  black ;  the  nape 
brownisli-cream  color ;  a  patch  on  the  side  of  the  breast,  the  scapulars  and  rump 
wliitc,  shading  into  light  ash  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  the  back  below  the  inter- 
scapular region.  In  autumn  similar  to  the  f3male.  In  the  early  autumn  males  are 
often  seen  with  black  feathers  (sometimes  though  seldom  in  patches)  on  the  breast. 

Female,  yellowish  beneath ;  two  stripes  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  upper 
parts  throughout,  except  the  back  of  the  neck  and  rump,  and  including  all  the  wing 
feathers  generally,  dark-brown,  all  edged  with  brownish-yellow ;  which  becomes 
whiter  nearer  the  tips  of  the  quills ;  the  sides  sparsely  streaked  with  dark-brown, 
and  a  similar  stripe  behind  the  eye  ;  there  is  a  superciliary  and  a  median  band  of 
yellow  on  the  head. 


Length  of  male  about  T.2S  i&obea ;  extent  about  12.2S  Inched.     PemBle  averages  a 
I   Uttle  smaller. 

Habitat. — Eaateni  North  America  to  the  great  plains;  north  to  southern  Canada  : 
■outh  In  whiter  Co  the  West  Intlii^ti  and  South  Aineric!!!.  Breeds  from  the  Middle 
States  northward,  and  winters  south  of  the  United  States. 

Bobolinks  are  knowu  by  n  variety  of  common  names.  The  terms 
"  Bobolink  "  and  "  Meadow  Wink  "  are  applied  in  imitation  of  its  voice ; 
the  appellation  "  Skunk- blat-kbird,"  notes,  as  Di-.  Coues  remarks,  the 
resemblance  in  color  to  the  obnoxious  quadraped.  WTien  the  Bobolink 
has  shed  his  showy  dre&a  of  black,  white  and  yellow,  hjo  frequents  chiefly 
the  reedy  marshes  of  tide-rivers,  and  is  known  as  "  Reed-bird ;"  in  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia  and  elsewhere  in  the  south,  they  congregate  in  great 
numbers  on  the  rice-fields,  where  they  ai'e  called  "  Kice-birds."  In  the 
West  Indies  these  birds,  ti-om  their  excessive  fatness,  arc  known  as 
" Butterbirds."  ''The  name  'Ortolan,' appliixl  by  some  gunners  and 
restaurateurs  to  this  bird,  i\a  well  as  to  the  Carolina  Rail  {Porzana 
txtroliiia)  is  in  either  case  a  strange  misnomer,  the  Ortolan  being-  a 
fringillJTie  bird  of  Europe,  Embvriza  horhilana,  Linn." — Cvues.  Notn-ith- 
BtaudJng'  the  fact  that  the  Reed-bird  is  much  larger  than  thu  English 
Sparrow,  many  game  dealers  are  in  the  habit  of  "bunching"  the  two 
species  and  disposing  of  them  as  "  lieed-birds."  The  Eeed-bird,  how- 
ever, can  easily  be  I'ecognized  by  the  pointed  tail  feathers,  long  legs  and 
claws :  the  tail  feathers  of  the  sparrow  are  not  pointed,  and  the  legs  and 
claws  are  short.  Even  when  both  birds  are  picked  and  their  legs  and 
heads  cut  off.  thf  Reed-bird  can  mostly  be  distinguished  by  its  plump, 
ydlmv  and  oily  body :  tlit-  farcass  of  a  f'lt  sparrow  is  never  imiformly 
yeUow,  but  is  dark  colored,  with  narrow  streaks  of  yellow.  The  Bobo- 
links arrive  in  Pennsylvania,  in  flocks  of  from  eight  to  twenty-five  in- 
dividuals, from  May  6th  to  20th,  The  mates  generally  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  fields,  meadows  and  orchards  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  females;  they  also  appear  to  proceed  much  more  leisurely  on 
their  vemal  migrations,  than  the  females.  Both  sexes  migrate  chiefly 
at  night  when  their  "  mellow  metallic  chink "  may  be  heanl  both  in 
spring  and  fall.  The  song  of  the  Bobolink  is  a  peculiar,  ra]iid,  jingling, 
indescribable  medley  of  sounds,  started  first  by  one  bird,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another,  until  the  whole  flock  are  engaged,  when, 
suddeDly,  without  any  apparent  reason,  they  all,  at  the  same  instant,  stop 
their  vocal  concert.  When  the  maie  assumes  the  livery  of  the  female  he 
appears  to  lose  his  vocal  powers,  and  is  only  heard  to  utter  a  sharp 
clinking  note  like  that  of  the  female.  These  birds,  accorfling  to  my 
experience,  occur  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  mainly  as  passing  visi- 
tants *  during  the  spring  and  fall  when  they  are  common.     The  nests 
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and  eggs  are  described  by  Dr.  Coues  as  follows:  "  The  Bobolink  makes 
a  rude  and  flimsy  nest  of  dried  grass  on  the  ground,  and  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  0.85  long  by  about  0.63  broad,  dull  bluish-white,  sometimes 
brownish-white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark  chocolate  or  blackish- 
brown  surface  marks,  and  others  of  paler  hue  in  the  shell.  The  nests 
are  cunningly  hidden,  and  often  further  screened  from  threatened  ob- 
servation by  ingenious  devices  of  the  parents." — (From  Birds  of  North- 
west) The  food  of  these  birds,  during  their  spring  sojourn  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  composed  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  terrestrial  insects,  also 
the  seeds  of  various  weeds,  grasses,  etc.  I  have  examined  the  stomach 
contents  of  twenty-seven  Bobolinks  (captured  in  Chester  county,  Pa., 
May,  1879,  '80,  '82  and  '83),  and  found  that  eighteen  had  fed  exclusively 
on  beetles,  larvae,  ants  and  a  few  earth-worms ;  five,  in  addition  to  insects 
and  larvae,  showed  small  seeds,  and  particles  of  green  vegetable  materials, 
apparently  leaves  of  plants;  the  four  remaining  birds  revealed  only 
small  black  and  yellow  colored  seeds.  After  the  breeding  season  the 
Beed-birds  (both  sexes),  about  the  middle  of  August,  again  make  their 
appearance  in  our  meadows  and  grain  fields.  At  this  time,  although 
various  forms  of  insects  are  abundant,  they  subsist  almost  entirely  on  a 
vegetable  diet.  They  visit  the  cornfields,  and,  in  company  with  the 
English  Sparrow,  prey  to  a  more  or  less  extent  on  the  com;  like  the 
sparrow  they  tear  open  the  tops  of  the  husk  and  eat  the  milky  grain. 
Fields  of  Hungarian  grass  are  resorted  to  and  the  seed  eagerly  devoured. 
The  different  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in 
the  marshy  swamps  and  meadows  are  likewise  fed  upon  with  avidity. 

The  following  interesting  remarks,  relative  to  the  Bice-birds,  are  taken 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  the  year 
1886,  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  ornithologist,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

"One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  southern  states,  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  is  crippled  and  made  precarious  by  the  bi-annual  attacks 
of  birds.  Many  kinds  of  birds  feed  upon  rice,  but  the  bird  which  does 
the  most  injury  than  all  the  rest  is  the  Bobolink  {Doliclwnyx  oryzivorvs). 
*  *  *  The  name  of  "  Eice-bird  "  is  familiar  to  most  persons  in  the 
north,  but  the  magnitude  of  its  depredations  is  hardly  known  outside 
of  the  narrow  belt  of  rice  fields  along  the  coasts  of  a  few  of  the  southern 
states.  Innumei-able  hosts  of  these  birds  visit  the  fields  at  the  time  of 
planting  in  spring,  devouring  the  seed-grain  before  the  fields  are 
flooded,  and  again  at  harvest-time  in  the  fall,  when,  if  maturing  grain  is 
*in  the  milk,'  they  feed  upon  it  to  a  ruinous  extent.  To  prevent  total 
destruction  of  the  crop  during  the  periods  of  bird  invasion  thousands 
of  men  and  boys,  called  'bird-minders,'  are  employed,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  gunpowder  are  burned,  and  millions  of  birds  are 
killed.     Still  the  number  of  birds  invading  the  rice  fields  each  year 


B  in  DO  Tray  diminished,  and  the  aggregate  annual  loss  they  ocoa- 
Bion  is  about  12,000,000." 

Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Oapt.  William  Miles  Haxzard,  of  Annandaie, 
S.  C,  one  nf  tlie  largest  rioe-grovxrs  in  fhe  state. 
"  The  Bobolinks  make  their  appearance  liere  during  the  latter  part  of 
April.  At  that  season  their  plumage  is  white  and  black,  and  they  sing 
merrily  when  at  rest.  Their  flight  is  always  at  night.  In  the  evening 
there  are  none.  In  the  morning  their  appearance  is  heralded  by  the 
popping  of  whips  and  firing  of  musketry  by  the  bird-minders  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  the  bii'ds  from  pulling  up  the  young  rice.  This  warfare 
is  kept  up  incessantly  until  about  the  25th  of  May,  when  they  suddenly 
disappear  at  night.  Their  nest  appearance  is  in  a  dark-yellow  plumage, 
as  the  Bice-bird.  There  is  no  song  at  this  time,  but  instead  a  chirp,  which 
means  ruin  to  any  rice  foimd  in  milk.  My  phintation  recortl  will  show 
that  for  the  past  ten  years,  escept  when  prevented  by  stormy  south  or 
southwest  winds,  the  Rice-birds  have  come  punctually  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  of  August,  apparently  coming  from  seaward.  AJl  night  their 
chirp  can  be  heard  passing  over  our  summer  homes  on  Soutli  Island, 
which  island  is  situated  sis  miles  to  the  east  of  our  rice  plantations,  in 
full  view  of  the  ocean.  Curious  to  say,  we  have  never  seen  this  flight 
during  the  day.  During  the  nights  of  August  21, 22, 23  and  24,  millions 
of  these  birds  make  their  appearance  and  settle  in  the  rice  fields.  From 
the  21st  of  August  to  the  25th  of  Septcmlier  our  every  effort  is  to  save 
the  crop.  Men,  boys  and  women  are  posted  with  guns  and  ammunition 
to  every  four  or  five  acres,  and  shoot  daily  an  average  of  about  one  quart 
of  powder  to  the  gun.  This  firing  commences  at  first  dawn  of  day  and 
is  kept  up  until  sunset.  After  all  this  expense  and  trouble  our  loss  of 
rice  per  acre  seldom  falls  under  five  bushels,  and  if  from  any  cause  there 
is  a  check  to  the  crop  during  the  growth,  which  prevents  the  grain  from 
being  hard,  but  in  milky  condition,  the  destruction  of  such  fields  is  com- 
plete, it  not  paying  to  cut  and  bring  the  rice  out  of  the  field.  We  have 
tried  every  plan  to  keep  these  pests  off  our  crops  at  less  expense  and 
manual  labor  than  we  now  incur,  but  have  been  unsuccessful.  Our  pres- 
ent mode  is  expensive,  imperfect  and  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  yet  it 
is  the  best  we  can  do.  I  consider  these  birds  as  destructive  to  rice  as 
the  caterpillar  is  to  cotton,  with  this  difference,  that  these  Rice-birds 
never  fail  to  come.  If  the  government  could  devise  some  means  to  aid 
OS  in  keeping  off  these  birds  it  would  render  us  great  assistance.  The 
loss  by  birds  and  the  expense  of  minding  them  off  in  order  to  make 
anything,  renders  the  cultivation  of  rice  a  dangerous  speculation.  Dur- 
ing the  bird  season  we  employ  about  one  hundred  bird-minders,  who 
shoot  from  three  to  five  kegs  of  powder  daily,  of  twenty-five  pounds 
each ;  add  to  this  shot  and  caps,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  what  these  ■ 
birds  cost  one  planter." 
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Oenus  MOIiOTHBUS  Swaimbon. 
Molothrus  ater  (Bodd.)* 

Ck>wbircl ;  Cow  Bunting: ;  Cow  Blackbird. 

Desoription  (Plate  57). 

Bill  short,  stout,  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  head  ;  tail  nearly  even  or  very  slightly 
rounded  ;  bill  and  feet  black  ;  iris  brown. 

Male  witli  the  head,  neck  and  anterior  half  of  breast  deep  brown,  with  slight  pur- 
plish gloss ;  rest  of  body  lustrous  black,  with  a  violet-purple  gloss,  next  to  the 
brown,  of  steel-blue  on  the  back,  and  of  green  elsewhere. 

Female, — Plain  grayish-brown,  lighter  on  the  under  parts. 

Foiin<7.— Dull  dusky-brown  above,  feathers  edged  wUh  grayish,  lower  parts  light 
brownish-gray  more  or  less  streaked  or  spotted  with  darker  markings.  In  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  the  young  male  can  often  be  distinguished  by  the  con- 
spicuous  black  patches  on  the  body.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male.  An 
adult  male  measures  about  8  inches  in  length  and  13|  inches  in  extent 

HabitaL— United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  north  into  southern 
British  America,  south,  in  winter,  into  Mexico. 

This  well-kno^vii  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  arrives  here  late  iu  March  or  early  in  April,  and  migrates  southward 
about  the  middle  of  October.  These  polygamous  birds,  at  all  times,  are 
gregarious.  In  the  autumn  these  birds,  frequently  in  company  with  the 
Crow  Blackbirds  and  robins,  collect  in  lai*ge  flocks  in  thickets,  where 
they  roost  during  the  night.  When  "  coming  in "  to  these  roosting 
places  the  flocks  of  Cowbirds  do  not  scatter  and  alight  in  the  surround- 
ing trees  and  bushes,  as  the  Crow  Blackbirds  ai^e  accustomed  to  do,  but 
they  fly  in  a  compact  body  directly  to  the  thick  bushy  covert,  where 
they  remain,  and  unless  disturbed  are  seldom  heard  to  utter  their  harsh, 
rattling  chuckle.  The  Cowbird  builds  no  nest,  nor  does  she  attempt  to 
rear  her  yoimg ;  when  desirous  of  laying,  she  quietly  slips  away  fi*om 
her  companions,  and  finding  a  nest  deposits  her  egg,  and  flies  ofiF  to 
join  her  comrades  feeding  in  the  fields,  or,  perhaps,  assembled  in  a  ti'ee- 
top.  Although  the  Cowbird  generally  selects  the  nests  of  small  bu'ds, 
she  never  gains  access  to  the  same  by  force,  but  pays  her  visit  when  the 
owners  are  absent.  Sometimes  birds  whose  homes  have  been  invaded 
by  these  feathered  parasites  abandon  their  nests,  mostly,  however  (par- 
ticularly if  one  or  more  of  their  own  eggs  have  been  deposited),  they 
submit  to  the  imposition  and  rear  the  young  Cowbirtis.  The  Yellow 
Warbler,  occasionally,  ^vill  build  a  new  nest  above  that  in  which  the  un- 
welcome egg  is  deposited.  I  have  twice  found  broken  eggs  of  Cowbirds 
on  the  ground  near  nests  of  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  and  on  three  oc- 
casions have  discovered  the  shattered  remains  of  these ^eggs  directly  be- 
neath the  pendant  nests  of  Baltimore  Orioles.  It  may  be  that  these  two 
species,  sometimes  at  least,  toss  out  the  alien  eggs.  WTiile  it  is  mostly 
observed  that  tlio  Cowbird  lays  in  the  nests  of  birds  much  smaller  than 
14  Birds. 
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herself,  she  also,  at  times,  drops  eggs  in  nests  of  larger  species.  Dr. 
Coues  mentions  among  the  Cowbird's  larger  foster-parents,  the  Wood 
Thrush,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Kingbird  and  Towhee;  on  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  two  eggs  in  the  nest  of  a  Cardinal,  and  have  twice 
seen  eggs  in  nests  of  Wood  Thrushes.  Both  nests  of  the  species 
last  named  were,  however,  abandoned.  From  the  fact  that  one  Cow- 
bird's  Qgg  is  usually  seen  in  a  nest,  I  judge  that  tliis  bird  only  deposits 
a  single  egg  in  a  nest.  I,  of  course,  am  well  aware  that  sometimes  two, 
three  or  more  Cowbird  eggs  may  be  discovered  in  a  single  nest,  yet  this 
is  no  evidence  that  these  eggs  were  deposited  by  one  bird.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  which  this  bird  lays  is  unknown ;  they  are  white,  speckled 
or  blotched  with  brown ;  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  average,  probably, 
about  .88  in  length  and  .65  in  width.  In  addition  to  the  species  pre- 
viously named,  I  have  found  Cowbirds'  eggs  or  young  in  the  charge  of 
the  following-named  birds:  Red  and  White-Eyed  Vireos,  Ovenbird, 
Maryland  Yellow-throat,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Song  and  Chipping  Sparrows, 
Indigobird,  Worm-eating  Warbler,  Acadian  Flycatcher  and  Baltimore 
Oriole.  This  species  frequents  ploughed  fields,  woods  and  pasture 
grounds,  mingles  freely  among  cattle  and  may  often  be  observ^ed  perched 
on  their  bsu^ks.  The  food  of  these  birds  consists  of  seeds,  grains,  ber- 
ries and  insects.  Although  Cowbirds  subsist  to  a  small  extent  on  wheat 
and  rye,  thej'^  never,  I  think,  like  the  English  Sparrow,  attack  these 
cereals  when  growing.  The  seeds  of  clover,  timothy,  fox-tailed  grass, 
bitter-weed,  etc.,  are  included  in  their  bill  of  fare  ;  blackberries,  huckle- 
berries, cedarberries,  wild  cherries  and  the  summer  grape  ( Vitis  ivstivaU^, 
Mz.)  are  eaten.  They  subsist  to  a  very  great  extent,  however,  on  insects; 
large  numbers  of  grasshoppers,  beetles, grubs  and  "worms"  are  eagerly 
devoured. 

Genus  AGELAIUS  Vieillot. 
Agelaius  phoeniceus  (Linn.). 

R.e<l-\viii^<Ml  Blackbird  ;  Swamp  Blackbird. 

Dkscription  (Pfatr.  J?). 

Bill,  legs  and  feet  (dried  specimens)  black  ;  iris  brown  ;  male  larger  llian  fenjale. 

Adult  male. — Uniform  lustrous  black  ;  shoulders  and  lesser  wing-coverts  scarlet, 
bordered  witli  brown ish-yellow. 

Adult  fe/in.(ilt\ — Above  dusky-brown,  streaked  willi  lighter  and  darker  shades ; 
l)elow  whitish  streaked  with  brown  ;  throat,  <'hin,  edge  of  wing,  tinged  with  pink  or 
yellowish,  but  mostly  pink,  in  the  spring  ami  summer  at  lejist.  Tlie  female  differs 
greatly  in  appearance  ;  the  prevailing  color  above  is  brownish-black,  all  the  leathers 
margin(>d  witli  reddish-brown  ;  some  of  thos(»  on  the  back  with  brownish-yellow, 
which,  on  the  median  and  greater  wing-coverts,  form  two  bands  ;  tlic  under  parts 
are  dull-wliitish,  each  feather  l)roadly  streaked  centrally  with  dark-brown  ;  the  chin 
and  throat  yellowisli,  and  but  litth?  streaked  ;  there  is  a  distint't  whitish  superciliary 
streak  along  siile  tlie  iiead,  tinged  anteriorly  with  brownish-yellow,  and  another  less 
distinct  in  the  median  line  of  the  crown.    The  young  male,  at  tirst  verv  similar  to 
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the  female,  may  soon  be  recogniKed  by  the  black  feathers  appearing  singly  or  in 
patches ;  immature  males  exhibit  every  possible  condition  of  coloration  between  that 
of  the  old  female  and  of  the  adult  male. 
Male  measures  about  9^  inches  in  len^f^h  and  15.25  inches  in  extent 
Habitat, — Nortli  America  in  ^neral,  from  Great  Slave  Lake  south  to  Costa  Rioa. 

The  Swamp  or  Re(l->vin^ed  Blackbird,  as  this  well-known  species  is 
usually  designattid,  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  Pennsylvania. 
Arrives  in  small  flocks  alx)ut  March  20 ;  males  come  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance of  females ;  both  sexes  in  (company  leave  during  the  latter  part  of 
September.  These  birds,  mainly  terrestial  when  feeding,  frequent  prin- 
cipally meadows,  fields  and  swamps.  Nests,  built  early  in  May  and  also 
in  July  (two  broods  l)eing  sometimes  raised  in  this  locality),  are  placed 
in  tussocks  of  grass  or  in  low  bushes,  preferably  along  the  borders  of 
streams  or  ponds.  Nest,  bulky,  composed  chiefly  of  coarse  grasses, 
lined  with  finer  grass ;  those  built  on  bushes  are  mostly  very  compact, 
others  are  generally  loose  and  carelessly  constructed.  The  eggs,  four 
to  six,  a  little  less  than  an  inch  long,  and  not  quite  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  broad,  are  light-bluish,  spotted,  blotched  and  lined  with  black  and 
purplish-brown.  Sometimes  several  females,  with  only  one  male  will  be 
found  breeding  in  a  swamp  or  field,  at  other  times  the  male  appears  to 
devote  his  exclusive  attention  to  one  female.  A  dozen  or  more  nests 
may  frequently  be  seen  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  their 
oNvners  always  ajipear  on  friendly  terms;  when  these  nesting-places  are 
approached  the  Red-^^ings  hover  over  your  head  and  utter  sharp  piteous 
cries. 

Although  Swamp  Blackbirds  sometimes  visit  cornfields  during  the 
planting  season,  and  also  again  when  the  com  is  in  the  milky  state,  the 
amount  of  grain  which  they  take  or  injure  is  so  small  that  the  farmer  is 
seldom  heard  to  utter  a  (complaint  against  them. 

The  following  twc^nty  inld  records  ^nll  suflice  to  show  the  genei'al 
natur(»  of  the  foinl  diuiug  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May: 


No. 

Datk. 
March    K.  18H0. 

Ii<MALITY. 

Fa.. 

KOon-MATEUIAliS. 

1 

riK'Btcr  county. 

Beetled. 

•> 

March  18. 

1882. 

Chester  county. 

l»a.. 

Beet  ten. 

•  • 

•  1 

March  18. 

1882. 

Chc.««tcr  cfjunty, 

Pa.. 

Small  Meedtt. 

Iter. 

4 

xMnrch  18. 

1882. 

('ho.ster  county. 

Pa.. 

Beetles  and  small  amuunt  «>f  undetermined  veKetalWe  mat 

;i 

March  18. 

1882. 

(.'hcHtor  county. 

Pa.. 

<«rnhH  and  few  (teeds. 

t; 

March  18. 

1882. 

Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

Beetles  and  particles  ot  Indian  corn 

*9 
1 

Man'hSl. 

1883. 

Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

Small  black-colored  seeds. 

K 

March  SI. 

1883. 

Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

(*ras8  seeds. 

<t 

April 

12. 

I88;i. 

Cht^«*ter  county. 

i»a. . 

Small  seeds  and  Insects*. 

10 

April 

14. 

I88:i. 

(Miester  county. 

Pa.. 

Small  seeds  and  beetles. 

11 

April 

14. 

188.S. 

Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

Small  seeds  and  beetles. 

rj 

April 

11. 

ISfCl. 

Clioster  county. 

Pa.. 

Beetles  chielly  ;  some  few  small  seeds. 

(matter. 

l.S 

April 

14. 

18.S.S. 

(Uiester  county. 

Pa.. 

Beetles  chiefly  and  small  amount  undetermined 

vegetable 

14 

May 

:{. 

18«0. 

Chester  c(»unty. 

Pa.. 

Insects,  with  apparently  few  blades  of  ^rass  (?). 

15 

May 

2t). 

ISSt. 

Chester  county. 

Pa. . 

Beetles  and  grubs. 

1(> 

May 

20. 

18S3. 

Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

Corn    "cutworms." 

17 

May 

20. 

ISS.!. 

Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

18 

May 

20. 

18>si. 

Chester  county. 

Pa. . 

Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

19 

May 

20. 

1S83. 

(Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

Beetles  and  •  *  cut  worms.  " 

20 

May 

20. 

1.8.S3. 

Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

Brown  colored  seeds. 

21 

May 

2S. 

l.v<S. 

Chester  county. 

Pa.. 

Cut  worms  and  beetles. 

22 

May 

28. 

188:j. 

Chf'stc^r  county. 

Pa.. 

Bhu'k-colored  seeds. 

2.3 

May 

28. 

\>^\. 

riiester  i-ounty. 

F*a.. 

Beetles  and  few  small  seeds. 

24 

May 

28. 

I8S3. 

Chester  <>ounty. 

Pa.. 

Chiefly  •  •  cut  worms  "  and  tra<'es  of  beetles. 

25 

May 

3. 

1884, 

Cheater  county. 

Pa.. 

Purple-c<ilored  fles. 
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The  Bed-wing,  like  the  CSrow  Blackbird,  destroys  large  numbers  of 

cut-worms."  I  have  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  single  Swamp  Black- 
bird as  many  as  twenty^eight  ''cut-worms."  In  addition  to  the  insects, 
etc.,  mentioned  above,  these  birds  also,  during  their  residence  with 
08.  feed  on  earfh-worm^ 'grasshoppers,  crickets,  plant-lice  and  various 
larvflB,  so  destmctiye  at  times  in  the  field  and  garden.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  fruits  of  the  blackberry,  raspberry,  wild  strawberry,  and 
wild  cherry  are  eaten  to  a  more  or  less  extent.  The  young,  while  under 
parental  care,  are  fed  exclusively  on  an  insect  diet. 

Dr.  Coues,  writing  of  this  species,  says:  "From  its  general  dispei^ 
sion  in  low  or  wet  thickets  or  fields,  swamps  and  marshes,  the  blackbird 
collects  in  August  and  September  in  immense  flocks,  thronging  the  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  wild  oats  and  other  aquatic  plants  in  marshes  and  along 
water^oourses,  also  visiting  and  doing  much  damage  to  grain-fields. 
Thousands  are  destroyed  by  boys  and  pot-hunters,  but  the  hosts  scarcely 
iliTnmiali^  aud  every  known  artifice  fails  to  protect  the  crops  from  inva- 
sion of  the  dusky  hordes.  At  other  seasons  the  'maize-thief '  is  innocu- 
ous, if  not  positively  beneficial,  as  it  destroys  its  share  of  insects." — 
Key^  p.  404,  In  the  rice-growing  states  tiie  Bed-winged  Blackbird 
ranks  next  to  the  Beed-biid  in  its  ravages  on  the  rice  field&  Theo. 
8.  WUkinaon,  Myrtlegrave  plantation,  lower  coast,  Louisiana,  writes  as 
follows  in  the  annual  report  (1886),  issued  by  Ornithologist  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Washington,  D.  C. :  "  Hie  rice  crop  in 
Louisiana,  from  the  time  the  rice  is  in  the  milk  till  harvest  time  and 
during  harvesting,  is  much  damaged  by  birds,  principally  the  Bed- 
shouldered  Blackbird.  Shooting  is  the  only  remedy  thus  far  resorted  to 
which  is  at  all  effective,  and  it  is  only  partially  so.  I  have  known  rice 
crops  to  be  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  over  50  per  cent.,  which  is  a  loss 
of  say  $13  per  acre.  While  this  is  an  extreme  case,  a  damage  and  ex- 
pense of  from  $6  to  $10  per  acre  is  very  common. 

"  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  30  bushels,  worth  now  (March  12, 
1886)  about  80  cents  per  bushel." 


Genus  XANTHOCEPHALTJS  Bonaparte. 
Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus  (Bonap.). 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 

Description. 

Bill  conical  and  about  twice  as  long  as  hi^h  :  wing^  longer  than  tail  :  first  primary 
longest 

Male,  —General  color  black,  including  lores,  and  some  feathers  about  eyes  and 
lower  bill ;  rest  of  head,  the  nock  and  breast,  also  few  feathers  about  vent  yellow  ; 
showy  white  patch  on  wing.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  dark  brown  ;  top  of  head 
brown  ;  line  over  eye,  throat  and  breast  dull  yellow  ;  no  white  wing  patch.  Length, 
male  about  10^  ;  extent  about  16^ ;  bill  and  legs  (dried  skin)  blackish. 
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Habitat. — Western  North  America,  from  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Texas  to  the 
Pacific  coast    Accidental  in  the  Atlantic  states  (Mass.,  8.  C,  Penna.,  Fla.). 

I  have  never  met  with  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  occurs  only  as  an  accidental  visitor. 

''Dr.  Jackson  mentions  that  this  species  is  occasionally  seen  along  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  where  a  flock  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1857. 
Mr.  John  Krider  shot  a  young  male  near  Philadelphia." — TurvbuU, 

In  a  letter  dated  April  6, 1890,  Mr.  H.  C.  Eirkpatrick,  of  Meadville, 
Crawford  county,  writes  as  follows  concerning  this  bird :  **  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  a  fine  pair  of  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  on  March 
26, 1890,  the  first  I  have  ever  observed  around  here." 


Qenus  STUBNELLA  YibilIiOT. 
Stumella  magrna  (Linn.). 

Meadowlark. 

Dbscription  (Plate  ts). 

Thick  and  stout  body  ;  legs  large ;  toes  reach  beyond  the  tail ;  hind  toe  long,  its 
claw  twice  as  long  as  middle  one  ;  upper  mandible  (dried  specimens)  dark  brown  ; 
lower  bill  lighter  at  base,  dark  towards  the  point ;  tarsus  ^d  feet  light  brownish  ; 
claws  darker ;  iris  brown.  Feathers  of  head  stiffish,  tipped  with  bristles.  Throat, 
sides  of  breast,  spot  from  nostrils  to  eye,  edge  of  wing  and  abdomen  bright  yellow ; 
breast  with  a  large  black  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  go  half-way  up  side  of  neck ; 
the  feathers  above  dark  brown  ;  exposed  portions  of  wings  and  tall  with  transverse 
dark-brown  bars,  which  on  the  middle  tail  feathers  are  confluent  along  the  shaft ; 
strong  shade  of  bluish-ash  on  lesser  wing-coverts ;  several  lateral  tail  feathers  partly 
white  ;  sides,  under  tail-coverts  and  tibise  pale  reddish-brown,  streaked  with  black- 
ish ;  a  light  stripe  extends  from  base  of  upper  mandible  over  crown  ;  and  similar  ones 
over  along  sides  of  top  of  head  ;  a  faint  black  streak  above  the  eye,  and  a  broad  one 
behind  it  Sexes  alike  but  female  usually  duller  than  male.  Birds  in  the  autumn 
have  black  breast  spot  more  or  less  obscured  with  grayish  or  brownish.  Southern 
birds  are  smaller  than  northern.  Male,  length  about  10|  inches ;  extent  about  16^ 
inches.    The  female  is  smaller. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada  to  the  plains. 

The  Meadowlark  occurs  in  Pennsylvania  during  all  months  of  the 
year,  but  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  particularly  in  the  autumn,  is  much 
more  common  than  throughout  the  dreary  months  of  winter.  These 
birds  are  gregarious,  at  least  they  generally,  when  not  engaged  in  breed- 
ing, are  to  be  found  in  small  flocks,  which  wander  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  only  discontinue  this  nomadic  life  when  they  engage  in  house- 
keeping. These  well  knowTi  rovers,  rendered  so  conspicuous  by  their 
yellow  shirts  and  black  bosoms,  collect  usually  in  pai'ties  of  from  twelve 
to  thirty  each ;  in  the  fall,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  hun- 
dred, and  sometimes  more,  of  these  birds  scattered  about  a  field  or 
meadow.  Meadowlarks — generally  quite  shy  and  difficult  of  approach — 
frequent  at  all  seasons,  princijjally  grassy  fields  and  meadows,  but 
during  the  winter  when  deep  snows  cover  their  common  feeding  grounds, 
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they  often  visit  the  barnyards,  and,  if  not  molested,  will  become  rather 
tame.  They  also,  at  these  periods  of  snow  inundation,  assemble  in  the 
public  highways  and  glean  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  droppings  of 
horses.  .  Although  larks  frequently  alight  on  trees,  they  never,  I  think, 
are  seen  to  feed  in  such  places,  their  food  is  collected  from  the  ground. 
In  spring  the  flocks  break  up  and  these  birds  are  observed  singly  or  in 
pairs.  Nest  building,  in  this  latitude,  is  begun  late  in  April  or  eai-ly  in 
May.  Both  sexes  engage  In  constructing  their  nest,  composed  of  dried 
grasses,  placed  on  the  ground,  and  most  ingeniously  concealed  in  a  thick 
tuft  of  grass.  The  nests  are  built  in  meadows  and  grass  fields,  and  fre- 
quently, though  not  always,  rest  in  a  concavity  of  the  earth. 

The  oval  white  eggs,  usually  five  in  number,  are  spotted  with  reddish- 
brown  ;  they  vary  considerably  in  size,  but  average  about  1.16  inches 
long  by  .80  of  an  inch  wide.  Their  food  consists  of  various  foims  of  in- 
sects, among  which  may  be  mentioned  beetles,  grasshoppers,  larvap, 
earth-worms,  ants,  etc.  The  lark,  like  the  Ked-winged  Blackbird,  is 
fond  of  "  cut-worms,"  he  also  subsists  on  the  seeds  of  various  grasses, 
weeds,  etc.,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Gentry,  they  sometimes  feed  on  wild 
cherries,  wild  strawberries  and  blackberries.  Although  this  species  ^^ill 
sometimes  eat  the  grains  of  wheat,  oats,  rye  or  particles  of  com  whicdi 
they  find  scattered  on  the  ground  in  fields  or  other  places,  they  rarely 
disturb  these  cereals  when  growing,  and  never  commit,  in  grain  fields, 
any  depredations  at  or  about  the  season  of  harvest.  Seventeen  Meadow, 
larks,  which  I  captured  (March  and  April,  1885),  in  the  open  pine  woo<ls 
of  Florida,  were  found  to  have  fed  only  on  insects,  chiefly  beetles.  In 
December,  1886,  I  killed  seven  of  these  birds  in  Chester  count}',  Pa., 
their  stomachs  were  all  gorged  with  grasshoppers.  In  the  Carolinas, 
Audubon  says,  many  planters  agree  in  denouncing  the  lark  as  a  depre- 
dator, *'  alleging  that  it  scratches  up  oat  seeds,  when  sown  early  in  spring, 
and  is  fond  of  plucking  up  the  young  com,  wheat,  rye  or  vw\' 


GEmJs  ICTERUS  Brisson. 
Icterus  spurius  (Linn.).   * 

<  )rfhar<l   Orioh». 

Description    (Phtte?')). 

Bill  slondtM*,  very  a«*ntt^  and  soinov.liat  docurvod  ;  bill  and  lot't  blnish-hlack  ;  iris 
brown. 

Adult  tnalc. — Head  and  neck  all  round,  upper  portion  <»f  breast  and  baik,  scaj>- 
ulars,  tail  and  wings  (except  middle  and  lesser  coverla,  which  are  ciiestnut)  deep 
black  with  slight  gloss,  particularly  about  head  and  throat  ;  lat<Mal  tail  feathers 
with  white  tips  Rest  of  under  parts,  lower  part  of  back,  upper  tailcoverts  dark 
chestnut  brown,  deepest  on  breast,  greater  wing-coverts  black,  edged  with  white, 
forming  a  wing-bar  :  secondaries  and  sometimes  ])rimaries,  edired  with  whitish  or 
pale  chestnut. 

Adult  female. — Above  yellowish  olive,  darkest  on  back,  clearest  on  head,  tail  and 
rump  ;  below  light  olive-yellow  ;  wings  dusky,  with  two  barsofwhite. 


'•  •  •  «  • 
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Young  male. — In  late  summer  and  autumn,  similar  to  female,  though  somewhat 
larger.  I  have  never  seen  young  males  in  spring  without  some  black  feathers  on  throat 
or  loral  space,  or  some  chestnut-colored  feathers,  and  I  have  taken  young  males  when 
just  able  to  fly  with  a  few  black  feathers  on  chin  and  throat 

Young  male  in  spring. — Similar  to  female,  but  with  face  and  throat  black.  From 
this  last  described  condition  males  are  found  in  all  stages  until  the  full  adult  plumage 
is  assumed.  The  chestnut  and  black  appears  in  streaks  and  patches.  A  young  male 
{nine  months  old)  now  before  me,  is  in  full  adult  plumage,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions :  Occiput  and  crown  with  a  few  dark  yellowish  feathers;  feathersof  lower  hind 
neck  and  inter-scapular  region  deep  black  but  edged  with  rusty  ;  a  few  yellow  feath- 
ers mixed  with  the  light  chestnut  of  abdomen  ;  sides  slightly  tinged  with  yeliowlsh 
which  is  generally  on  tips  of  chestnut  feathera ;  edge  of  wing  yellow  and  chestnut ; 
middle  coverts  of  one  wing  margined  with  greenish-yellow,  on  the  other  wing  these 
feathers  same  as  in  adult ;  greater  coverts  (l>oth  wings)  edged  with  pale  chestnut 
Length  about  7  inches  ;  extent  about  10  inches :  female  trifle  smaller. 

Habitat. — United  States,  west  to  the  plains,  south  in  winter  in  Panama. 

The  Orchard  Oriole,  as  its  vernacular  name  would  indicate,  is  a  com- 
mon inhabitant  of  orchards,  particulary  apple  orchards. 

Late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  usually  a  few  days  after  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  Baltimore  Oriole  have  been  heard,  the  subject  of  this  present 
sketch  arrives  from  his  winter  retreats  in  tropical  America.  This  species 
appears  to  arrive  singly  or  in  pairs,  the  males  come  at  least  two  or  three 
days  before  the  females.  The  Orchard  Oriole  is  of  a  rather  shy  disposi- 
tion, and  although  he  is  a  common  frequenter  of  the  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
both  in  town  and  country,  he  prefers  to  shelter  his  body  in  the  thick- 
est portion  of  the  leafy  branches,  from  which  his  peculiar — somewhat 
harsh  and  rattling  though  not  unmusical — notes  are  frequently  heard 
when  the  vivacious  little  minstrel  is  entirely  hidden  from  view.  Some- 
times, however,  he  will,  like  the  Indigo-bird  or  Bnnvn  Thrush,  perch  on 
the  topmost  limbs  and  sing  with  the  greatest  cmergy.  As  soon  as  the 
young  are  hatched  his  rapid  and  confused  song  ceases.  The  firm  and 
somewhat  long  cup-shaped  nest,  constructed  of  fine  green  grass  stems 
most  beautifully  interwoven  and  lined  on  the  bottom  with  downy  sub- 
stances, is  usually  placed  among  the  upright  twigs  of  an  apple,  pear  or 
maple  limb.  When  such  a  site  is  selected  the  nest  is  not  pensile;  on 
two  occasions,  however,  I  have  found  nests  which  were  suspended  from 
small  bifurcated  branches.  The  nests,  before  tlie  eggs  are  hatched,  have 
an  odor  similar  to  that  of  new  hay.  The  eggs,  mostly  five,  are 
bluish-white,  indistinctly  dotted  with  bluish-gray,  and  conspicuously 
spott<>d  (sometimes  lined)  with  brown  and  black.  They  measure  about 
.86  by  .58.  In  the  late  summer,  preparatory  to  migrating  south,  these 
birds  collect  in  flocks*  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  seldom  more,  and  are 
frecineutly  to  be  seen  flitting  through  the  bushes  and  trees  along  the 
roadside  or  about  the  borders  of  woods  and  clearings. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  chiefly  of  insects.  They  destroy  great 
quantities  of  caterpillai's,  as  well  as  other  destnictive  larv>e.  Immense 
numbers  of  noxious  beetles,  numerous  plant-lice,  many  spidei*s  and  flies 

*  These  tlockit,  L  think,  aro  cumpoHed  entirely  of  yuuuK  u(  the  fli-Ht  year. 
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are  captured  during  their  foraging'  expeditioUB  in  the  orchard,  lield  and 
garden.  "  Rose-slugs,"  "  cabbage-worms  "  and  grasahoppers  are  eagerly 
devoured  by  Orchard  Orioles.  They  subsist  to  a  small  extent  on  soft 
fruits  (strawberries,  mulberries  and  raspberries)  when  the  same  are  in 
ioii,  and  occasionally  feed  on  apple  and  pear  blossoms,  theii'  depre- 
dations, however,  in  these  directions  are  very  unimportant. 

The  food-mat«riaJs  of  sixteen  Orchard  Orioles  examined  by  tlie  author 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Icterus  ^albola  (Lthn.). 


Baltlin 


E>  Oriole;  UunKtitg-Urd. 


DEaCBiFtiON  (JPIa(ai9>i 

TbeadultsftHd^oungTiiHTgreatlf  In  plumage.  Tbe  adult  femaleandjoung  male 
Arequeatly  can  nnly  be  distlnguisbed  by  dlsaection.  Length  aboutB  incbes ;  extent 
about  121  incfaeB ;  female  smaller. 

Habitat. — Eastern  United  States  ;  west  nearlr  to  tbe  Rocky  mountains. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  quite  plentifully  distributed  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  summer  resident.  This  well-known  and  beautiful  species 
winters,  it  is  stated,  in  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  in  the 
spring  migrates  northward,  arriving  in  this  latitude  from  April  26  to 
May  1.  The  males  come  mostly  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  females, 
and  appear  usually  in  parties  of  five  or  eight,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
flocks  of  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals  are  observed.  These  birds  at  first, 
and  particularly  if  several  shonld  be  together,  are  generally  found  fre- 
quenting forests;  especially  do  they  delight  in  gleaning  among  the 
branches  of  the  hickory,  maple  and  oak  trees.  The  Baltimore  Oriole, 
like  the  pl^<:eding  species,  is  a  common  frequenter  about  the  habitations 
of  mfm.  This  bird  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  most  of  which  have 
reference  to  his  showy  dress.  The  appellation  "  Baltimore,"  Dr.  Coues 
writes,  "  is  not  from  the  city  of  that  name,  but  from  the  title  of  Sir 
George  Calvert,  first  baron  of  Baltimore ;  the  colore  of  the  bird  being 
chosen  for  bis  livery,  or  resembling  those  of  bis  coat-of-arms." — Key  to 
N.  A.  Birds,  p.  408.    The  terms  Golden-robin,  Fire-bird  and  Eed-bird, 


Least  Tern. 
1.  Adalt;  2.  Toimg.    FaJl. 
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are  in  allusion  to  the  orange  coloration,  brightest  on  the  breast,  but 
varying  in  amount  as  well  as  brilliancy  \idth  age  and  season.  He  is  also 
called  Hang-nest  and  Hanging-bird,  from  the  fact  that  he,  assisted  by 
his  mate,  constructs  a  most  elaborate  pensile  nest,  so  frequently  seen 
swinging  in  the  pendant  branches  of  the  drooping  willow,  the  spreading 
elm,  the  stately  poplar  or  the  tall  sycamore.  Nest  building,  in  this 
locality,  is  begun  late  in  May  or  early  in  Juno.  The  male  devotes  him- 
self, principally,  to  collecting  the  building  materials,  while  upon  the 
female,  Mr.  Gtentry  states,  "  devolves  the  duty  of  weaving  the  ingre- 
dients together,  which  is  the  labor  of  a  week  of  almost  steady  applica- 
tion." The  nest,  composed  of  various  materials,*  such  as  strings,  pieces 
of  lint,  rags,  plant-fibers,  hair,  etc.,  which  are  capable  of  being  woven 
together,  is  always  suspended  from  the  pendulous  branches  of  a  tree 
either  in  an  orchard,  lawn  or  woods.  The  bottom  of  this  swaying,  cylin- 
dric  and  pouch-like  abode  is  lined  with  different  downy  substances.  The 
nests  are  generally  so  placed  that  they  are  sheltered  by  a  bunch  of 
leaves  hanging  from  above,  sometimes,  however,  when  insufficient  protec- 
tion is  thus  furnished  by  nature,  these  weaver-birds,  to  shield  their  hid- 
den treasures  from  sun  and  rain,  will  construct  a  canopy  of  strings,  etc., 
above  the  top  of  their  house.  The  eggs,  commonly  five  in  number,  are 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  Orchard  Oriole.  They  are  whitish, 
dotted,  blotched,  spotted  and  sinuously  lined  with  black  and  brown. 
The  Baltimore  Oriole  feeds  chiefly  on  various  forms  of  insect-life.  The 
destinictive  apple-tree  caterpillars,  as  well  as  other  caterpillars,  are  de- 
stroyed in  great  quantities  by  these  birds,  who  not  only  subsist  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  these  and  other  larvae,  but  like\vise,  Nuttall  states, 
feed  their  young  principally  on  soft  caterpillars.  The  orioles  also  cap 
ture  large  numbers  of  beetles,  flies,  spiders,  et-c.,  in  the  fruit  and  forest 
trees.  They  occasionally  feed  on  the  blossoms  of  the  apple,  pear, 
maple  and  other  trees.  A  juicy  cheny  is  relished,  and  different  kinds 
of  small  berries  are  fed  upon  to  a  more  or  less  extent.  Mr.  Gentry  in 
relation  to  this  species  says :  "  This  oriole  deserves  our  favor  and 
esteem  for  the  numerous  insects  of  an  injurious  character  which  it  de- 
stroys, whicli  thus  compensate  for  the  trifling  injuries  which  it  commits 
in  the  destruction  of  the  succulent  pea  and  the  blossoms  of  the  cherry 
and  apple  which  it  rifles  of  their  stamens  and  ovaries." 

To  Prof.  A.  Wanner,  of  York,  Pa.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  in- 
teresting note  concerning  this  species:  "Several  years  ago  I  observed 
some  Baltimore  Orioles  in  my  yard  opening  the  rough  (on  the  exterior) 
almond-shaped  coct>ons  that  hung  from  the  limbs  of  fruit  trees.  The 
birds  systematically  hunted  limb  after  limb  in  quest  of  the  cocoons, 

•Thp  folMiwlnR  lnt<*n'stiii»:  extract  1»  taken  from  a  Iott>*r  sent  to  the  autbor  by  Dr.  John  W.  Dotwlller. 
of  Northampton  county  :  •  *  The  latt*  T)r.  II.  DetwIlitT,  i^f  Ka.ston.Ponna.. had  a  femah' Ualtlmore  Oriole 
hi  eontlnenn'tit  for  !«».'veral  years.  It  b(>eanier«o  tame  that  It  hurt  tho  liberty  to  tly  obuut  the  bouDt;  uslt 
pleaHod:  It  built  a  ne*it  from  the  iKM-tor's  ^niy  hair  which  It  would  i|U II  from  hl.s  head.  ThlH  remarkable 
piece  of  bird  architecture  In  nuw  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mlnnot,  of  irermantowu.  Pennsylvania." 
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and  as  soon  us  they  wore  found  the  orioleB  opened  them  and  took  out 
the  larvtB  at  the  rate  of  two  in  a  minute.     I  watched  the  birds  and  timed 
them." 

The  food  materials  of  twenty-six  of  these   birds  examined  by  the 
author  and  Mr.  Benj.  M.  Everhart  are  given  below: 
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W                         Gnius  SOOLBOOPHAQUS  Swiisson.                  .^^H 

Scolecophagroa  caroUnus  (Mull.)- 


Rostr  Blackbird. 


Desobiption. 


Bill  staorMr  than  head  Bud  rather  Blender;  legs  and  feet  dark;  Irlti  pale-straw 
color ;  light  line  oyer  eye. 

Ifale.— Oeneral  color  black  and  somewhat  glossy  i  feathers  of  upper  part  very 
ruatj  !  lower  porta  rusty  but  lighter. 

Female.— Brow nlah-alate  color,  more  or  less  rusty.  Length  about  9J  inches ;  ex- 
tent about  15  inches ;  female  little  smaller. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America,  west  to  Alaska  and  the  plains.  Breeds  from 
northern  New  England  north wiird. 

The  Kusty  Qrackle,  the  only  blackbird  occurring  regularly  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  does  not  breed  here,  can  readily  be  recognized  from 
other  8peciE;8  by  its  ferruginous  plumage  and  yellow  or  light-colored 
eyea.  The  Busty  Blackbirds  winter  in  the  southern  states,  passing 
southward  as  far  as  Florida,  where  I  have  observed  them  in  February 
and  March.  When  journeying  to  their  breeding  grounds,  from  the 
northern  New  England  states  to  Labrador,  etc.,  this  species,  according 
to  my  observation,  migrutes  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  never  in  fiocks. 
These  birds  arrive  in  Pennsylvania,  occasionally,  as  early  as  March  1, 
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and  some  seasons  they  are  not  observed  before  April  1 ;  they  usually, 
however,  come  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  frequent  chiefly,  during 
their  brief  sojourn,  bushy  and  marshy  situations  generally.  After 
having  reared  their  young  they  again  make  their  appearance  in  this 
state  about  the  middle  of  October  (sometimes  as  early  as  the  first  of 
October),  and  often  are  seen  as  late  as  the  20th  of  November.  In  the 
autumn  the  Rusty  Blackbirds  are  observed  in  flocks  of  from  eight 
to  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  seldom  more.  At  this  time  they  inhabit  the 
same  localities  that  were  resorted  to  in  spring,  and  visit  also  com 
and  other  grain  fields ;  like  the  Cowbirds,  that  depart  usually  by  the 
time  their  rusty-coated  relatives  arrive,  they  often  frequent  pasture 
grounds  among  the  cattle.  I  have  never  seen  these  birds  alight  on  the 
backs  of  cattle  as  Crows  and  Cowbirds  sometimes  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  The  only  note  I  have  ever  heard  this  bird  utter  is  a  short  and 
rafher  low  chwk.  The  food  of  this  species  consists  largely  of  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  snails  and  earth-worms.  They  feed  to  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  seeds  of  various  plants ;  different  kinds  of  small  berries  are 
added  to  their  menu  ;  the  scattered  grains  of  wheat,  rye  or  other  cereals, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  are  likewise  eaten. 
When  in  cornfields  they  sometimes  perch  on  the  shocks  and  pick  from 
the  ears  a  few  grains,  the  damage,  however,  which  they  do  in  this  way 
is  of  but  little  importance. 


Qenus  QUISCALUS  Vieillot. 
Quiscalus  quiscula  (Linn.). 

Purple  Grackle ;  Common  Grow  Blackbird. 

Description  (P/atcW.    Fig.  l,) 

Bill  stout,  about  as  long  as  head  ;  bill  and  feet  black  ;  iris  yeUow.  In  life  may  be 
recognized  by  the  V-shaped  tail,  so  conspicuous  when  flying.  Head  and  neck  all 
well  deflned  steel-blue,  the  rest  of  the  body  with  varied  reflections  of  bronze,  golden, 
green,  copper  and  purple,  the  latter  most  conspicuous,  especially  on  tail,  the  taU- 
coverts  and  wings. 

Female, — Similar,  but  smaller  and  duller,  with  more  green  on  the  bead. 

Young, — Very  similar  to  female.    The  eyes  of  young  birds  are  brown. 

Male, — Measures  about  13  inches  long  and  18  inches  In  extent 

Habitat, — Atlantic  states,  from  Florida  to  Long  Island. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  of  the?  numerous  representatives  of  the  Avian 
tribes  abounding:  throughout  this  "Treat  commonwealth,  no  species  is 
more  abundant  or  familiarly  known  than  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Early  in  the  month  of  March  this  species  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  in 
large-sized  flocks  from  tlieir  \idiitering  resoi-ts,  viz :  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia  and  otlier  of  the  southern  states. 

During  mild  winters,  however,  I  have  frequently  observed  them,  in 
limited  numbers,  in  this  section  (Chester  county),  also  in  the  county  of 


New  Castle,  Delaware ;  correctly  speaking,  however,  we  cannot  properly 
regard  these  birds  as  winter  residents  of  the  Keystone  State. 

For  a  period  of  about  one  month  foUowiup  their  vernal  arrival  they 
roam  over  the  country,  frequenting  chiefly  meadows,  low  lands  and 
plowed  fielda  On  the  approach  of  night  they  collect  in  large  numbers 
in  some  favorite  roosting  place,  such  as  cedar  or  pine  trees,  thick  woods, 
or  dense  thickets. 

Nest-building  is  osually  begun  about  the  middle  of  April,  although 
on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  found  nests,  with  full  complements  of 
eggs,  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  April. 

In  colonies  of  fi-om  ten  to  twenty,  seldom  more,  they  locate  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  nidificatiou  and  reprodnctiou.  Li  this  locality 
(Chester  eountyl  their  favorite  breeding  resorts  are  apple  orchards,  the 
fruit  and  other  trees  commonly  about  the  habitations  of  man.  The  nest 
is  bulky  and  rudely  constructed  externally  of  rootlets,  small  twigs,  dry 
plants,  bits  of  corn-blades,  etc.,  somewhat  loosely  but  quite  firmly 
bound  together.  Mud  or  mudded  materials  frequently  enter  into  the 
(Construction  of  the  nest,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  the  interior  is 
lined  usually  with  fine  grasses;  occasionally  I  have  seen  leaves  and  feath- 
ers constituting  the  internal  lamina.  The  construction  of  the  nest 
'  occupies  about  one  week ;  both  sexes  engage  in  its  erection.  It  is 
L  built  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  large-sized  limbs  or  among  the 
I'  sprouts  and  matted  twigs.  The  nests  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but  the 
,  one  now  l>efore  me — about  the  average — gives  the  following  dimensions : 
Height,  6^  inches;  diameter,  71  inches;  depth  of  cavity,  3  inches. 
Gentry  observes  that  the  female  begins  to  deposit  her  eggs,  one  ovum 
per  day,  the  day  following  the  completion  of  the  nest.  8uch  may  be 
the  case,  but  my  observation  has  been  that  oviposition  does  not  often 
take  place  until  three  or  even  five  days  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  nest.  The  complement  of  eggs  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  six ;  geb- 
erally,  however,  I  have  found  five,  and  regard  this  number  as  the  full  quota. 
The  eggs  are  light  greenish  (sometimes  pale  rusty-brown),  spotted, 
blotched  and  lined  with  black  and  dark-brown ;  they  measure  about  1^ 
inches  long  and  .90  of  on  inch  wide.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  days.  The  parent  birds  evince  marked  solicitude  for 
their  nest  and  its  contents. 

It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  various  authorities  that  the  nesting 
sites  of  this  species  vary  considei'ably.  By  Nuttall  and  others  we  are 
informed  that  they  sometimes  build  in  bushes.  From  the  works  of 
Audubon  it  is  learned  that  in  the  south  they  build  chiefly  in  hollow 
trees.  I  have  found  these  birds  building  in  common  house  ivy  {Hedera 
helix)  but  never  in  bushes,  and  only  on  two  occasions  have  1  discovered 
their  nests  in  hollow  trees;  both  of  these  nests  were  built  in  apple  trees. 
One  was  constructed  in  a  limb  about  seven  feet  from  the  groimd,  the 
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other  was  placed  about  twenty  feet  from  the  earth,  neither  of  these 
differed  materially  in  their  make-up  from  the  average  nest. 

Food. 

To  our  a^iculturist  this  is  a  subject  worthy  of  some  consideration. 
It  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  among  many  farmers — the  ma- 
jority in  fact — that  Crow  Blackbirds  are  in  many  ways  detrimental,  and 
in  no  particular  are  they  beneficial.  This  belief,  evidently  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  is  taken  in  its  full  meaning,  widely 
at  variance  \^ith  positive  fact.  Among  the  first  of  our  vernal  migrants 
come  the  Crow  Blackbirds  in  large  flocks  which  disperse  themselves 
over  the  country,  frequenting,  principally,  as  previously  stated,  meadow 
lands  and  humid  grounds  in  quest  chiefly  of  an  insect  diet,  that  is  only 
occasionally  diversified  by  a  grain  of  com,  wheat  or  oats,  and  such  seeds 
as  may  be  found  in  seeking  the  hidden  insect. 

In  the  wake  of  the  plowman,  as  he  turns  the  crumbling  earth,  closely 
follow  the  argus-eyed  Grackles,  ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  the  wriggling 
worm,  the  agile  beetle,  or  the  glistening  grub,  and  the  numerous  larv<B 
thrown  out  as  each  furrow  is  turned.  Certainly,  at  this  season  our  sable 
acquaintances  are  engaged  only  in  that  which  will  prove  of  utility  to  the 
cultivator  when  his  crops  ai'e  growing.  We  repeatedly  hear  of  how  the 
blackbirds  tear  up  and  devour  the  young  and  growing  com.  This,  un- 
questionably, is  sometimes  the  case,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  destruc- 
tion thus  done  is  much  exaggerated.  I  am  aware  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  have  seen  the  tender  blades  of  com  lying  on  the  ground 
where  were  actively  at  work  Crow  Blackbirds,  a  number  of  which  were 
shot,  and  on  post-mortem  dissection  their  stomachs  revealed  almost  en- 
tirely insects.  Some  six  years  ago  I  was  visiting  a  friend  who  had  thirty 
odd  acres  of  com  (maize)  planted.  Quite  a  number  of  "  blackies,"  as  he 
styled  them,  were  plying  themselves  with  great  activity  about  the  grow- 
ing cereal.  We  shot  thirty-one  of  these  birds  feeding  in  the  cornfield. 
Of  this  number  nineteen  showed  only  cut-ioorras  in  their  stomachs.  The 
number  of  cut-worms  in  each,  of  course,  varied,  but  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  were  taken  from  one  stomach.  In  seven  some  com  was  found,  in 
connection  ^vith  a  very  large  excess  of  insects,  to  wit :  Beetles,  earth- 
worms and  cut- worms.    The  remaining  five  showed  chiefiy  beetles. 

Comment  is  frequently  made  with  regard  to  the  Purple  Grackles  pil- 
laging the  cherry  trees.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  certainly  the 
amoimt  of  fruit  taken  is  small,  far  less  than  that  injured  by  the  well- 
kno\vn  Cedar  or  Clieny  Bird  {Ampelis  cedrormn). 

Strawberries,  blackben-ies  and  other  fruits  are  fed  upon,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  by  this  species.  The  diet  of  the  young  birds,  while  under 
parental  care,  is  almost  exclusively  insectivorous,  consisting  mainly  of 
caterpillars  and  grubs. 

It  is  a  well-established  fa(;t  that  they  are  given  to  pillaging  the  eggs 
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of  other  birds,  especially  the  common  Robin.   Gentry,  however,  states  that 
they  destroy  the  young  of  birds,  a  fact,  as  yet,  unobserved  by  the  w-riter. 

In  referring  to  thia  epecioa,  Wilson  very  aptly  remarks :  '"  As  some 
consolation  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  I  can  assure  him  that  were  I 
placed  in  his  situation,  I  should  hesitate  whether  to  consider  these  birds 
moBt  OS  fnends  or  enemies,  as  they  are  particularly  destructive  to  almost 
cdl  tile  noxious  wormB,  grubs  and  cat*^rpillars  that  infest  liia  fields,  which, 
were  they  allowed  to  multiply  unmolested,  would  soon  consume  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  productions  of  liis  labor  and  desolate  the  country  with 
the  miseries  of  famine." 

In  concluding,  attention  is  called  to  several  series  of  stomach  esauii- 
uations,  made  at  different  periods  diu-iug  the  post  seven  years,  and  from 
each  work  the  i-eader  can  di-aw  his  own  conclusions. 

March — Twenty-nine  examinetl.  They  showed  chiefly  insects  and 
seeds ;  in  five  com  was  present,  and  in  four  wheat  and  oats  were  found, 
.All  of  these  grains,  however,  wei*  in  connection  with  an  excess  of  insecl 
.food. 

April^Thirtythreeexamined.  They  revealed  chiefly  insects,  with  bui 
a  small  amount  of  vegetable  matter. 

May — Eighty-two  examiueth  Almost  entirely  insects,  cut-worms  be- 
ing especially  frequent. 

June — Forty-three  examined.  Showed  generally  insects,  cut  worms 
tJh  abundance ;  fruits  and  berries  present,  but  to  very  small  extent. 

July — Twenty-four  examined.  Showed  mainly  inserts ;  berries  pres- 
ent ill  limited  amnimt. 

August — Twenty-three  examined.  Showed  chiefly  insects,  berries  and 
com. 

September — Eighteen  examined.  Showed  insects,  berries,  com  and 
seeds. 

October — During  this  month  (1882),  the  writer  m&de  repeated  visits 
to  roosting  resorts,  where  these  birds  were  collected  in  great  numbers, 
and  shot  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  which  were  examined.  Of 
this  number  the  foUovring  is  the  result  of  examinations,  in  detail,  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  stomachs: 

Thirty,  com  and  coleoptcra  (beetles);  twenty-seven,  com  only  ;  fifteen, 
oriAopfera  (grasshoppers) ;  eleven,  com  and  seeds  [  eleven,  com  and  or/Ao^ 
tera;  seven,  coleojriera:  three,  coleoptera  and  orthoptera;  three,  wheat 
and  coleoptera  ;  two,  wheat  and  com ;  one,  wheat ;  one,  diptera  (flies). 

The  remaining  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  birds  were  taken  from  the 
10th  to  the  31st  of  the  month,  and  their  food  was  found  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  com. 

These  examinations  show  that  late  in  the  fall,  when  insect  food  is 

Bcarce,  com  is  especially  preyed  upon  by  these  birds,  but  during  the 

previous  periods  of  their  residence  with  us,  insects  form  a  large  portion 

of  their  diet. 

ill  the  'West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  iVews,  June  16, 1880,  the  following  men- 
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tion  of  the  Crow  Blackbird  was  made  on  the  authority  of  the  late  David 
Euen,  Esq,  of  Phoenixville,  Pa. :  "  A  day  or  two  since,  while  Edward 
Entwisle,  and  another  resident  (David  Euen),  of  Phoenixville,  were  walk- 
ing along  French  creek  in  that  town,  they  saw  a  common  Crow  Black- 
bird fly  to  the  water's  edge  and  take  therefrom  a  minnow  which  it 
swallowed."  The  fish-eating  habit  of  the  Crow  Blackbird,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  beyond  the  record  above  given  by  Mr. 
Euen  there  are  no  records,  known  to  me,  showing  a  piscivorous  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  species  in  this  commonwealth.  At  various  times  in 
the  past  eight  years,  I  have  examined  the  stomach  contents  of  some 
seven  hundred  Crow  Blackbirds,  captured  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
yet  in  this  large  number  nothing  was  found  to  lead  one  to  suspect  a  fish- 
eating  habit.  In  Florida,  the  Gbuckle,  according  to  my  investigations, 
takes  most  kindly  to  a  fish  diet.  Since  the  latter  part  of  February,  1885, 
I  have  dissected  the  alimentary  tracts  of  forty-four  of  this  species,  seven- 
teen of  which  were  secured  in  Florida,  along  the  St.  John's  river.  These 
seventeen  examples,  obtained  at  various  periods  from  March  1  to  May 
7,  1885,  showed  generally  an  insect-food  preference — beetles,  principally. 
Six  of  the  number,  however,  revealed  unmistakable  evidences  of  having 
taken  afi  nourishment  fishes,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  table: 


No.                 Date. 

IX)CALITY. 

FOOD-MATXKL4L8. 

1  March  «.  1886.    .  .   . 

2  :  April    21.  1886,    .  .   . 
8    1  April    10.  1S85.    .   .    . 

4  !  Mart'h  14.  1886.    .  . 

5  1  April    29.  1886,    .   .    . 

6  :  May     -.  1885.    .  .   . 

Volusia  county,  Fla 

OranKe  county.  Fla 

Orange  county.  Fla 

Volunla  county,  Fla 

Volutiia  county.  Fla 

Voluhla  county,  Fla 

Fire  small  fishes,  beetles  mad  grub. 
Three  fishes,  beetles  and  mulberries. 
Remains  of  fishes,  beetles,  small  seeds,  etc. 
IlemalnH  of  fishes,  beetle,  oats  and  corn. 
Cray-fish,  minnow  and  different  Insects. 
UemaluH  of  fishes  and  green-colored  beetle. 

Of  the  forty  birds  above  mentioned,  twenty-seven  were  taken  in  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.,  duiing  May,  Jime  and  July,  feeding  chiefly  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Brandywine  creek.  In  this  series,  however,  not  a 
single  individual  was  found  to  possess  a  trace  which  would  show  in  the 
northern  birds  a  fish-food  want.  A  Florida  fisherman,  during  the  early 
part  of  April,  1885,  caught  a  number  of  "  perch  "  which  spoiled  before  a 
market  coiihl  be  foimd  for  them.  The  decaying  carcasses  were  tossed 
into  the  river,  to  float  away  or  to  be  "  gobbled  up "  by  the  voracious 
"cattiiis."  Several  of  these  defimct  fishes  lodged  among  the  shell  rocks 
lining  the  l^aiiks.  Probably  an  horn*  after  the  cast-aways  had  lain  along 
th(^  riversides  three  Crow  Blackbirds  were  seen — quoting  the  phraseology 
of  a  "cracker"  who  was  present  at  the  time — "to  jine  de  fish  and  feast 
eniselves  to  phim  fulness."  After  the  departure  of  the  sable  visitants, 
an  inspection  of  the  feeding-place  revealed  that  the  birds  had  picked  out 
the  eyes  of  seven,  or  all  but  one,  of  the  fishes,  three  of  which  W(Te  con- 
sidenibly  torn  about  the  abdominal  regions.  The  mutilated  condition 
of  the  belly  muscles  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  fa<;t  that  the  fish  had 
been  eviscerated  before  having  been  thrown  away,  hence  these  incised 
parts  were  more  accessible  to  mandibular  action  than  other  aiid\ttJatv^\yeoL 
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partB  of  the  scaly  anatomy.  Certainly,  there  is  no  obTions  reason  vhy 
the  abdominal  and  neighboring  pectoral  portions  of  a  "  perch'*  shonld 
be  more  palatable  to  the  sprightly  "  White^yed  Jackdav,"  as  the  natiye 
Eloridians  are  accustomed  to  term  the  species. 

The  Bromsed  Grackle  {Q,  quisculacefneua^  Bidgw.)  is  the  common  Crow 
Kackbird  found  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny moontains.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  this  bird  is  rather  rare.  This 
vaziety  differs  from  the  typical  quiacula  chiefly  in  having  a  uniform 
braasy-coloied  body,  and  wings  and  tail  pnrplish  or  violet,  never  UnisL 

r  

Faxilt  FBDTGILLIDJB.    FnroHxs,  Spabsows,  Etc. 

THE  SPARROWS,  ETC. 

Orer  thirty  speoiki  of  thia,  the  UurgoBt  North  Amorioan  fiunlly,  are  found  in  Penn« 
i^lvania,  either  as  reaidents,  summer  residents,  regular  spring  and  fall  migrants,  or 
oasual  yisitorsL  Some  species,  espeeially  the  male  Grosbeaks,  also  the  male  Purple 
Finch,  DJctedssel,  Indigo-bird,  Towhee,  OroesbiUs,  Junoo,  Red-poll  and  Goldfinch 
are  higMy  colored,  being  conspicuously  marked  with  either  one  or  more  of  these  col- 
on, red,  yellow,  black  and  blue ;  others,  in  Ikct  the  nujority,  are  plainly  attired ;  the 
Snowflake;  when  found  in  this  state,  is  showUy  dressed  in  a  garb  of  white  and  brown. 
The  ejres,  in  all  species  other  than  the  Towhee,  which  are  red  or  yellowish,  are  brown 
or  haseL  During  the  breeding  season  these  birds  are  commonly  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs;  bnt|  at  other  times,  many  of  them,  particularly  the  English  Sparrow,  Snowflake, 
Red-poll,  etc.,  are  to  be  observed  in  large  flocks,  and  small  flocks  or  companies  of  all 
but  a  few  spedes,  which  occur  here,  are  frequently  seen  in  flelds,  woods,  thickets  or 
in  tangled  weeds,  grasses  and  briery  places  about  streams  and  bushy  swamps.  Species 
are  also  common  and  &miliar  visitors  to  our  orchards,  yards  and  gardens.  They 
subsist  mainly  on  a  vegetable  diet,  consisting  largely  of  divers  seeds ;  but  many  of 
tliem,  especially  the  English  Sparrow,  the  Rose- breasted,  Pine  and  Evening  Gros- 
beaks, likewise  the  Purple  Finch,  the  White-throated  Sparrow  and  the  two  species 
of  Crossbills,  feed  extensively  on  buds  and  other  soft  vegetable  substances.  The 
young  of  most,  in  fact  nearly  all,  of  these  birds  are  fed  largely  on  an  insect  diet,  and 
during  the  breeding  season  many  of  the  adult  Fringillidce  also  subsist  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  difl'erent  kinds  of  insect-life,  particularly  small  larvae,  flies,  spiders 
and  the  smaller  beetles.  Their  nests  are  built  usually  in  bushes  or  trees,  but  some 
build  on  the  ground.  Nearly  all  of  these  birds  sing,  **with  varying  ability  and 
effect;  some  of  them  are  among  our  most  delightful  vocalists" — {Coues),  '^Prima- 
ries  9 ;  bill  very  short,  abruptly  conical  and  robust  Commissure  strongly  angu- 
lated  at  base  of  bill.  Nostrils  placed  very  high  ;  rictal  bristles  usually  obvious ; 
wings  usually  rather  long  and  pointed.  Tarsi  scutollate  in  front,  but  the  sides  with 
two  undivided  plates  meeting  behind  and  producing  a  rather  sharp  posterior  ridge. 
Tail  of  twelve  feathers,  but  variable  in  form." 

Gbnus  COCCOTHBAUSTES  Brisson. 
Coocothraustes  vespertina  (Coop.). 

EiVening  Grosbeak. 

Description  i Plate  92), 

Bill  very  large  and  stout,  over  ^  of  an  inch  long  and  a  little  less  in  width  at  base ; 
color  greenish-yellow. 

Male, — Forehead,  line  over  eye,  lower  part  of  back  and  rump,  under  tail-coverts 
and  lower  part  of  belly  yellow  ;  crown,  tibise,  tail  and  its  upper  coverts  and  wings 
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black  ;  secondaries  mostly  white.  Rest  of  head,  neck  all  around  and  anterior  parts 
of  body,  dusky  olivaceous,  becoming  paler  behind.  Female  and  young  much 
duller  with  less  yellow,  and  more  brownish-ash ;  lower  parts  very  pale,  almost  white 
on  belly.    Length  about  8| ;  wing  about  4^ ;  tail  3. 

Habitat, — Western  North  America,  east  to  Lake  Superior,  and  casually  to  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Ontario ;  ftom  the  Fur  countries  south  into  Mexica 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  first  made  its  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  in 
December  last,  and  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March 
and  April  (1890)  scattered  individuals  or  flocks  containing  from  six  to 
twenty  pr  more  were  frequently  seen.  From  my  own  personal  obser- 
vations, as  well  as  from  reports  received  through  the  courtesy  of  other 
observers,  it  appears  these  birds  were  quite  common  in  many  of  the 
western,  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  state,  but  rare,  or  not  seen  at 
least,  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  from  the  date  of  their  first  appear- 
ance to  the  present  time  (May  16,  1890).  Referring  to  my  note-book  I 
find  single  birds,  but  mostly  small  parties,  were  observed  at  different 
periods  from  December  17  to  April  12,  inclusive,  in  the  following  coun- 
ties :  Erie,  Cmwford,  Warren,  Elk,  Cameron,  Susquehanna,  Wyoming, 
Clinton,  Lycoming,  Venango,  Beaver,  Westmoreland,  Somerset,  Colum- 
bia, Washington  and  Lacluiwanna.  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Friant,  of  Scranton, 
obtained  from  a  hunter  in  Wyoming  county,  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
last,  a  number  of  these  gi'osbeaks,  which  were  at  that  time  said  to  be 
abundant  at  West  Nicholson.  The  stomach  contents  of  a  dozen  or  more 
specimens  which  I  examined  consisted  chiefly  of  seeds  and  green-colored 
vegetable  substances,  apparently  buds.  From  the  Forest  and  Stream  of 
May  8,  1890,  the  following  article,  written  May  1,  by  Mr  F.  F.  Castle- 
bury,  Montoui*sville,  Lycoming  county,  is  taken :  "  Early  in  last  Jan- 
uary a  friend  described  to  me  a  flock  of.  strange  birds  he  had  seen  the 
day  before.  From  the  imperfect  description  given  I  concluded  they 
were  Snow  Bimtings,  and  so  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  matter.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  killed  three  of  them,  and  then  I  saw  at  once  they 
were  unlike  any  bird  I  had  ever  seen  here.  Upon  investigation  I  found 
them  to  bo  Evening  Grosbeaks.  They  have  never  before  been  recorded 
as  appearing  east  of  Ohio,  and  but  seldom  east  of  Lake  Superior,  but  as 
is  well-known,  a  number  of  specimens  have  been  taken  in  this  state  and 
in  New  York  during  the  past  winter.  The  birds,  numbering  about  forty, 
have  kept  together  in  a  single  flock  all  through  their  stay.  Their  food 
seems  to  consist  entirely  of  wild  clierry  pits.  They  readily  crack  the 
stones  with  their  stout  bills,  and  a  flock  feeding  on  these  makes  a  noise 
resembling  a  miniature  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  The  male  has  a 
loud,  clear  and  beautiful  song,  while  both  birds  have  a  peculiar  piping 
whistle,  wliich  is  apparently  used  as  a  call  note,  and  is  kept  up  con- 
stantly. Two  or  three  wedis  ago  the  birds  became  quite  uneasy,  keep- 
ing well  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  ranging  for  miles  up  and  down  the 
river ;  but  they  finally  returned  to  their  old  haunts,  and  now  seem  to 
15  Birds, 
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haTe  lost  in  a  measure  iheir  tribal  organization,  and  to-day,  April  80, 
they  dire  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  grove,  making  love  to  each  other 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  Turtle  Doves,  seemingly  well  contented  with 
what  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  their  summer  home.*^ 

Onus  PINICOLA  Vieillot. 

Finloola  enx^leator  canadenBls  (Cab.). 

< 

Pine  Orosbesk. 

Dbsobi PTiov  iFlaie  98), 

BUI  and  legs  Uwskish. 

ifofe,  flKfu^C— Oeneral  oolor  Ught  roue-pink ;  aoapulan  and  feathers  of  back  have 
dusky  centers,  giving  a  spotted  appearance ;  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts  ashy  or 
whitish ;  wings  and  taU  dusky  and  edged  with  whitish ;  wings  have  two  wiiitish 
bars.  Female  grayish  with  bright  oliv&-yeUow  head  and  rumi>,  and  breast  also,  in 
some  specimens,  with  a  tinge  of  same.  The  young  resemble  the  female.  Leng^th 
*  about  8}  inches ;  wing  4.60 ;  tail  4.  la 

*^H(MtaL — ^Northern  North  America  in  general,  breeding  from  northern  New 
England,  Labrador,  eta,  to  Alaska  (except  coast  south  of  the  peninsula)  and  south 
in  higher  Rocky  mountains  to  Utah  and  Colorado ;  in  winter  south  to  northern 
United  States. "^Aik^ay. 

Irre^ar  winter  visitor,  much  oitener  met  with  in  the  pine  and  hem- 
lock forests  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  than  elsewhere.  This 
species,  when  found  here,  is  usually  observed  in  small  flocks,  but  often- 
times individuals  are  seen  in  company  with  English  Sparrows,  Cross- 
bills, etc.  In  the  winter  of  1889-90  Pine  Qrosbeaks  were  very  common 
in  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming:  and  Lackawanna  counties,  from 
which  localities  the  writer  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James 
C.  Smith,  of  Montrose,  and  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Friant,  of  Scranton,  over  forty 
specimens  in  various  stages  of  plumage,  fn  the  neighborhood  of 
Montrose,  Susquehanna  county,  where  these  biids  were  particularly 
numerous  last  winter  (1889-90)  they  were  called  by  boys  and  hunters 
"  Ked  English  Sparrows."  The  stomach  contents  of  twenty  odd  of  these 
birds  examined  by  the  writer  consisted  principally  of  small  seeds  and 
buds.  The  buds  of  different  trees,  etc.,  are  eaten  by  these  Gi-osbeaks, 
but  those  of  the  hickory  and  maple  are  fed  upon  to  a  very  considerable 
extent, 

*Mr.  F.  F.  Castleburj.  In  a  letter  dated  September  29.  1890,  Informs  me  that  the  Evening  Grosbeaks 
remained  ^bout  MuntounnvlUe  until  May  11th,  when  they  dlMippeared,  bclnK  driven  away  by  a  gunner 
who  killed  and  wounded  several  of  them.  Mr.  Castlobury  alMj  adds  that  H4.)mo  of  his  neighbors  claim 
that  these  Grosbeaks  were  peon  at  different  times  durinK  the  summer,  but  he  Is  under  the  impression 
that  the  female  Hose-breasted  Grosbeaks  {ILtbiu  hidtuHtiana).  which  were  quite  plentiful,  were  mis- 
taken for  the  K^venlufc  Grosbeak.  Mr.  Kd.  Allen,  of  Montoursville.  to  whom  the  writer  Is  under  obliga- 
tions for  several  very  fine  specimens  of  Evening  Grosbeaks,  presented  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Castlebury  one  of 
those  birds  which  had  been  crippled;  this  bird  soon  became  so  tame  that  it  would  take  food  from  the 
band  of  Its  owner. 
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Oehus  CABPODACTJS  Kaup 

I 

Carpodacus  purpureas  (Gmel.). 

Parple  Finch ;  Crimson  Fiuch. 

Description  {Plate SO:  Figs.  1  and 2), 

Adult  male, — Crimson ;  brightest  ou  head ;  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts  whitish  ; 
wings  and  tail  dusky ;  feathers  on  middle  of  back  have  dark  centers.  Female  and 
young  olivaccous-brown,  paler  below,  and  everywhere  streaked,  but  have  no  red ; 
immature  males  are  found  in  various  conditions  of  plumage. 

Habitat. — Eastorn  Nortli  America,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  plains.  Breeds 
from  the  Middle  States  northward. 

The  Crimson  Finch,  so  called  from  the  crimson-colored  dress  of  the 
adult  male,  is  about  as  large  as  the  common  English  Sparrow.  This 
species  breeds  occasionally  and  sparingly  in  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
ill  the  northern*  parts  of  the  state — Erie,  Crawford  and  a  few  other 
comities.  I  have  found  these  birds  to  be  much  more  numerous  in  the 
spring  iuid  autumn  than  in  winter.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  forests, 
though  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  about  houses,  which  they  some- 
times visit  in  company  with  other  species  of  sparrows.  These  birds  are 
mostly  observed  in  flocks;  in  winter,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  singly  or  in  paii-s,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  spring  I  have  noticed  that  their  brown  and  cone- 
shaped  bills  are  usually  covered  with  particles  of  buds  or  other  succulent 
vegetable  substances,  on  which  they  mainly  subsist  at  this  season;  the 
feathers  of  the  forehead  and  throat  are  also  more  or  less  discolored  bv 
the  juices  of  tlieir  plant  food.  The  food  of  the  Crimson  Finch  is  made 
up  chicifly  of  vegetable  materials,  particularly  the  buds  and  blossoms  of 
dillereut  forest,  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Various  kinds  of  small  seeds, 
as  well  as  berrii^s  and  some  few  insects  are  also  eaten.  I  have  examined 
tlu*  stoniacli  contents  of  twenty -one  Purple  Finches  captured  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  dm-ing  April  and  from  May  1st 
to  15th.  Sixteen  of  these  birds  had  fed  exclusively  on  buds  and 
blossoms:  thn^e,  small  seeds;  two,  beetles  and  flies  in  addition  to 
vegetable  matter.  Li  this  locality  the  liuds  of  the  beech  and  maple 
trees  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  diet.  Wilson  wTiting  of 
this  sjjecies  says :  "  This  is  a  winter  bird  of  passage,  coming  to  us  in 
large  flocks  from  the  north  in  September  and  October:  great  numbers 
remaining  with  us  in  Peimsylvania  during  the  whole  winter,  feeding  on 
the  seeds  of  tlie  poplar,  buttonwood,  juniper,  cedar  and  on  those  of 
many  rank  weeds  tliat  flourish  in  rich  bottoms  and  along  the  margins  of 
creeks.  \Mien  the  season  is  very  severe,  they  proceed  to  the  south  as 
far  at  least  as  Georgia,  returning  north  early  in  April.     They  now  fre- 

*  Atcordlnt?  to  the  obhcrvatious  Dt  my  friuml  l*rof .  .\ugu»t  Kock.  this  species  Is  u  i*e{ru]ar  broedor  In  tho 
city  of  Wllllamsport  iLyconitn^'  county).  Their  bulky  nests,  composed  externally  of  twigs  or  small 
sticks,  and  lincil  Interniilly  with  miscellaneous  and  soft  materials,  have  always  been  found,  by  Pn>f. 
Kork.  in  a  Norwjiy  or  other  pine  tree.  The  Kentloman  named  above  says  he  has  never  known  them  t«» 
breed  in  woods  in  hi>  locality,  but  always  In  trees  alon^  the  streets  or  In  yards. 
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qnemt  the  elm  trees,  feeding  on  the  slender  but  sweet  bovering  of  the 
flowers;  and,  as  soon  as  the  oherries  put  oat  their  blossoms, feed  almost 
exclnsiyely  on  the  stamina  of  the  flowers ;  afterwards,  the  apple  blossomii 
^  attacked  in  the  same  manner ;  and  their  depredations  on  these  obntin- 
ned  tin  they  disappear,  whioh  is  nsnally  about  the  10th  or  middle  of  May." 
I  have  have  never  found  the  nest  of  this  bird.  According  to  different 
writers  it  is  U89ally  placed  in  evergreens  or  orchard  trees,  and  is  com- 
posed of  grass,  strips  of  bark. and  various  vegetable  fibers.  The  eggs, 
said  to  be,  usually  four  in  number,  are  described  as  being  dull-green, 
spotted,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  with  very  dark-brown;  they  vary 
considerably  in  size,  but  average  probably  .86  long  by  .66  wide. 

OxHUS  LOXIA  LnnriBUS. 
Loada  onrvirootara  minor  (Bbkhm.). 

Amerltsan  CroMbtll. 

Dbsobiftion  (Pfa<0fif). 

ICflle  dull  red ;  wings  and  tail  blackiati ;  female  brownish-oUve,  tinged  with  yel- 
low and  atreaked  with  dnaky.  Immature  birds,  often  oonalderablj  different  Arom 
the  adults,  can  alwaya  be  recognised  by  their  sickle-shaped  bills  and  the  absence  of 
white  wing  bands.    Length  about  6  inches ;  extent  about  11. 

Aa^itcU-^Northem  North  America,  resident  sparingly  south  in  the  eastern  tTnited 
States  to  Maryland  and  Tennessee  and  in  the  AUeghanies ;  irregularly  abundant  in 
winter ;  resident  iH>uth  in  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Colorada 

Two  species  and  one  geographical  race,'*'  of  the  genns  Loocia  are  found 

in  North  America.  Both  species  occur  in  Pennsylvania.  Crossbills,  as 
the  name  would  indicate,  can,  by  theii*  bill  alone,  he  known  from  all 
other  of  our  feathered  visitants.  The  American  Crossbill  and  the  White- 
winged  species  may  be  distinguished  without  difficulty,  if  you  remem- 
ber that  the  first-named  never  has  white  bands  on  the  wingrs,  and  the 
other  species,  whether  in  adult  or  immature  plumage,  has,  as  its  specific 
name  signifies,  white  wing  marks.  The  Crossbills,  inhabitants  chiefly 
of  pine  and  hemlock  forests,  are  frequently  met  \vith,  during  autumn 
and  winter  months,  in  various  sections  of  tliis  commonwealth. 

The  American  Crossbill  breeds  regularly  in  Clinton,  Cleai-field,  Lu- 
zerne, Lycoming  and  Cameron  counties,  and  also  doubtless  in  the  higher 
mountainous  regions  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Dr.  W.  L.  Hartman, 
of  Pittston,  has  taken  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird,  in  March,  in  Lu- 
zerne county,  and  Prof.  August  Kock  has  obsei-ved  the  old  birds  with 
their  yoimg  early  in  May  feeding  on  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  apple 
trees  about  WiUiamsport.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  informs  mo  they  are  found  at 
all  seasons  a1)out  Renovo.  Li  nearly  all  the  moiuitainous  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  the  Crossbills  are  quite  common  in  winter,  and  are  fomid 
often  in  large  flocks,  whicli  number  sometimes  two  hundred,  frequent- 


*  The  yiexlexin  CroMliWl  (1a)xUi  curHri>»tra  gtrieklandi,  Uldgw. ),  found  In  Colorarto.  mmt hern  Arizona 
and  the  tablo  landn  of  Mexico.  In  naid  to  differ  from  the  American  CruMtblll  in  belny  brUhtor  In  color  and 
having  a  aJlghtly  larger  bill;  the  lower  mandible  especlallf  la  heavier  than  that  of  L.  c.  minor. 
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ing  chiefly  pine  aud  hemlock  trees,  on  the  seeds  of  which  they  mainly 
subsist.  They  also  visit  log  cabins  and  other  buildings  about  the 
forests,  and  pick  at  the  mud  used  to  fill  up  the  chinks  between  the  logs, 
etc.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  said  to  be  built  usually  in  a  coniferous 
tree  and  composed  of  twigs,  strips  and  fibers  of  bark,  hair,  small  roots, 
grasses,  etc. ;  **  eggs,  three  to  four,  .75  by  .57,  pale-greenish,  spotted  and 
dotted  about  larger  end  with  dark,  purplish-brown,  with  lavender  shell- 
markings." — Coiies, 


Loxia  leucoptera  Gmel. 

Whlte-wln^ed  Crossbill. 

DK8CRIPTION  (Plate  9S). 

Size  about  same  as  American  Crossbill. 

Male. — General  color  rosy-red ;  scapulars,  wings  and  tail  black. 

Female. — General  color  greenish-olive,  breast  yellowish  ;  wings  and  tall  dusky- 
brown.  The  young,  very  similar  to  female,  are  streaked  with  dusky,  and  aU  have 
tips  of  middle  and  greater  coverts  white,  forming  two  showy  white  wing  bands, 
which  in  any  plumage,  and  their  peculiar  sickl&-like  bUls,  will  enable  you  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  of  the  Fringillidos, 

Habitat, — Northern  parts  of  North  America,  south  into  the  United  States  in 
winter.    Breeds  from  northern  New  England  northward. 

The  AVliite-winged  CrossbiU  from  all  the  information  I  can  obtain 
does  not  build  in  Pennsylvania  where  it  occurs  only  as  a  winter  visitor. 
This  species  is  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  American  Crossbill, 
but,  unlike  the  last-mentioned  bird,  it  appears  to  be  much  less  common 
and  more  irregular  in  its  visits.  In  the  winter  of  1889-90  White-winged 
Crossbills  were  very  common  in  Wyoming,  Lackawanna  and  Susque- 
hanna counties.  Crossbills  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  flocks. 
The  food  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  American  Crossbill. 

Genus  ACANTHIS  Bechstbin. 
Acanthis  linaria  (Linn.). 

liedpoll ;  lilttle  Snow-bird. 

Description. 

The  small  and  very  acute  bill  is  yellow,  a  dusky  streak  extends  backward  from 
l)oint  of  cat^li  mandiblo  ;  lejjpi,  feet,  claws  and  iris  dark  ;  tail  deeply  forked. 

Adult  male, — Above  hrownish-yellow,  each  feather  streaked  with  dark-brown  and 
margined  witli  grayisli  ;  tiul  and  wings  dusky  edged  with  whitish  ;  two  white  wing 
bars;  a  narrow  frontal  space,  tliroat  patcli  and  lores  dull  black  (feathers  of  frontal 
region  somewhat  whitish).  Top  of  head  red  ;  breast  and  sides  more  or  less  colored 
with  red  ;  rump  and  upjHir  tail-coverts  streaked  with  white  and  dusky,  and  in  some 
s|>ecimens  tinged  witli  pinkish  ;  lower  parts  generally  white  but  sides  and  under 
tail-coverts  have  dusky  streaks. 

JPamoZe.— Very  similar  to  male,  but  breast  is  usually  of  a  yelIo'w\&ti\^xkX%xi.^\Sb5^N. 
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red ;  top  of  head  red  but  not  as  bright  as  in  male.    Tlie  red  on  top  of  head  of  young 
male  is  often  of  a  coppery  hue.    Length  about  5^  inches  ;  extent  about  9  inches. 

Habitat. — Northern  portions  of  Northern  Hemisphere,  south  irregularly  in  winter, 
in  North  America,  to  the  middle  United  States  (Washington,  D.  C,  Kansas,  south- 
eastern Oregon). 

The  Bedpoll,  a  native  of  high  northern  latitudes,  occurs  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Pennsylvania  only  as  an  irregular  and  occasional  winter 
visitant,  but  in  some  sections  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  state  it 
appears  to  be  a  rather  common  and  regular  winter  visitor.  Bedpolls 
were  exceedingly  abundant  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  the  \^inter  of 
1878-79,  at  which  time  they  were  observed  about  fields  and  houses  in 
flocks  of  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  or  more.  Last  \v'inter  (1889-90) 
they  were  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montioursville, 
Lycoming  county,  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Castlebury,  and  they  were  also  quite 
plentiful  in  different  sections  of  Wyoming,  Lackawanna  and  Susque- 
hanna counties,  where  a  number  of  specimens  were  obtained  by  Mr. 
(Jeorge  P.  Friant,  of  Scranton,  and  myself.  The  note  of  the  Redpoll  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  American  Goldfinch  {Spinm  tristis,  Linn.). 
The  food,  during  their  sojourn  with  us,  consists  almost  entirely  of  seeds 
of  various  grasses  and  weeds ;  the  buds  of  different  trees  and  some  few 
insects  are  also  eaten. 

Gknus  SPINTJS  Koch. 
Spinus  tristis  (Linn.). 

Ainerii;aii   Goliltiiich  :    Sulad-birii :    Wild-c-anary;   Vellow-bird :  Thislle- 
biril. 

Dkscuiption  {Plate  .!1.      Fig.  7,  nduJt  inah'.  Dt  surmner). 

Lej?s,  feet  and  bill  llesh  c()l«>r.  Tho  vmfc  in  oarly  iiutuinn  loses  iiis  hhick  cap,  and 
liis  bright  yellow  upper  aiul  lower  parts  change  to  a  dull  i)rownish  or  groenisli-y(;l- 
low,  similar  to  the  general  plunia^fe  of  the  feujale.  Tlie  male  in  winier  may  often 
bo  distinjj^uished  by  the  darker  tail  ami  wing  feathers  with  their  more  conspicuous 
wliite  or  whitisli  markings. 

Fcimile. — No  black  cap  ;  upper  parts  olivaceous;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  marked 
with  whitish  as  in  male;  lower  j)arts  whitish,  uxorv  or  less  lingcMi  with  yellowish. 

Younf/. — Like  winter  adults,  but  dulb^r  in  rolor.  Length  about  r)|  inches;  extent 
about  9  inclies. 

Ilafdtnt.  —  Nortli  America  generally,  brecMJing  southward  to  the  middle  districts  of 
the  Unite<l  States  (to  al)Out  tlie  Potomai"  and  oiiio  ri\(Ms.  Kansas  and  ^'alifornia), 
and  wintering  nu)stly  sf)ul]i  of  the  northern  Ijoundary  of  the  Initccl  States. 

Tli(>  American  Goldlinch  is  a  comnioii  lesidciit  in  Peniisvlvaiiia  (hir- 
ing all  soasous.  Tht^sc  l)ir(ls  urc  usually  observed  in  llocks  wliieh  move 
from  one  locality  to  another  as  tli(*ir  food  diniinislu^s.  I^ven  in  the 
breeding  sc^ason  (Jnnr,  July  and  August),  it  is  n<^t  unconimon  to  tind 
several  familic^s  iK^stin*,'-  within  a  short  distanct»  of  each  other.  The 
males  in  summer  fnujuently  associate  in  small  tloeks.  The  nest,  an  ex- 
ceedin«:ly  neat  and  beautiful  cup-shapetl  stiaicture,  is  composed  exter- 


Rubj-tiioated  Eummmg-bird. 
L  Male:   ^'  Ansle. 


n 
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nally  of  various  pliant  plant  substances,  and  lined  inside  with  downy 
materials  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  character ;  it  is  placed  usually  in  the 
crotch  of  a  small  tree  in  the  orchard,  garden,  or  along  the  roadside.  I 
have  mostly  found  their  nests,  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Chester,  in  small 
hickory  and  maple  trees.  Eggs  commonly  five,  white,  with  faint  blue- 
ish  tint,  .66  by  .50.  This  Gk>ldfinch,  particularized  by  naturalists  as 
tristiSy  from  its  low  and  plaintive  notes,  is  known  by  a  number  of  com- 
mon names  which  have  reference  either  to  his  color  or  the  seeds,  etc., 
of  plants  on  which  he  feeds.  These  birds  subsist  mainly  on  vegetable 
materials,  particularly  difierent  kinds  of  small  seeds  of  grasses,  weeds, 
cultivated  flowers,  etc.  The  Salad-bird,  like  the  Crimson  Finch,  is  fond 
of  feasting  on  the  blossoms  of  apple,  cherry  and  maple  trees ;  the  seeds 
of  the  dandelion,  thistle  and  sunflower  enter  largely  into  his  bill  of 
fare.  During  the  summer  months,  especially  when  they  have  young, 
the  food  consists  piincipally  of  insects,  such  as  small  beetles,  plant-lice, 
difl'erent  species  of  flies  and  small  grasshoppers ;  also  small  larvse. 

Spinas  pinus  (Wils.). 

Pine  Siskin  :  Pine  Finch. 

Description  (Plate  sl    Fig,  t). 

Bill  very  acute ;  bill,  feet  and  iris  brown  ;  tail  forked ;  above  browniRh-olive ;  be- 
neath whitish,  feathers  streaked  with  dusky  ;  concealed  bases  of  tail  feathers  and 
quills,  together  with  their  inner  edges,  sulphur-yellow ;  outer  edges  of  quills  and 
tail  feathers  yellowish-green  ;  two  brownish-white  bands  on  the  wing  ;  a  bright^el- 
low  S(K>t  in  some  specimens  buck  of  posterior  wing-band. 

Younrj, — Similar  to  adults  but  more  rusty-brown.  Length  about  4.80  inches;  ex- 
tent about  8.75  inches. 

Habitat, — North  America  generally,  breeding  mostly  north  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Rocky  mountain  region  ;  in  winter  south  to  the  Gulf  states  and  Mexico. 

The  Pine  Finch  is  a  common  winter  resident  in  Pennsylvania.  It  ar- 
rives in  this  region  early  in  October  and  departs  usually  in  April. 
These  birds  are  found  mostly  in  flocks  of  twenty  to  thirty  each  ;  often- 
times solitary  individuals  or  pairs  are  seen  in  company  with  snowbirds 
and  diflferent  species  of  spaiTows.  As  its  specific  name  would  indicate 
it  delights  especially  to  dwell  in  pine  forests.  They  feed  on  small  seeds, 
cones  of  difierent  pines,  small  beiries,  some  few  insects,  and  also,  to  a 
small  extent,  on  buds  of  maple  and  other  trees.  I  have,  several  times 
during  tlio  summer  months,  seen  Pine  Finches  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  our  state  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  every  season  rear 
their  young.  Prof.  August  Kock  infonns  me  that  this  species  occasion- 
ally at  least,  if  not  regularly,  breeds  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Lycoming  emmty. 
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Genus  PliECTROFH&NAX  Siejxeger. 
'Plectrophenax  nlvalia  (Linn.). 

Siiiiwtlake:  Snow  Uuniingi  White Siiuu-blrd. 
DKacBlPTlos  iPlixlv  1/4). 

Leni^h  about  T  incbSH ;  oxtont  about  1£|  ;  legs  black. 

'Adult  III  v/inler  plumage. — Bill  browniali-jellow,  darker  ut  point ;  upper  pans 
geaeralljr  brownish  and  bloekiBli ;  (central  tail  feathers  ad t)  most  aC  the  primaries  for 
about  half  tlieir  length  towards  ends,  blackish  ;  UDiler  surface  of  wiugs,  most  of  sec- 
oodaries,  and  lateral  tail  feathers  i:hiell}'  white.  Under  parts  chititly  white,  Hides  of 
beat!  and  cbeiit  are  more  or  leBadlHtinctlyinartcod  with  rusty.  Tbu  female  Issmaller 
than  male  and  bas  less  while  on  wing. 

Habitat. — Nortliern  parts  of  the  Northern  1 1 emisphere,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions ;  in  Nortii  Amerii^a,  south  in  winter  into  the  northern  United  States,  irregu- 
larly tu  Georgia,  aouth^m  Illinois  and  KaiisoB. 

This  beautiful  bird,  rciwlily  recognized  by  its  white  and  ruKty  plum- 
affe  occurs  iu  PeunsylTaiiia  ouly  aa  au  occasiuuai  winter  viuitiiut,  except 
in  th")  region  ubout  Lake  Erie,  where  Mr.  Sennctt,  uud  otlier  observers 
BBSure  me  it  is  found  as  u  refrular  winter  sojourner.  In  1889,  Mr.  Quo. 
BuBsell,  of  Erie  city,  killed  one  of  these  birds  as  early  as  the  12th  of 
October,  at  the  bay,  «  here  I  observed  this  species  iu  Hocks  of  two  hun- 
dred or  more,  in  November  and  Det^ember  of  the  same  year.  MTien 
I  jtoted  in  the  other  pai-ts  of  the  state  Hnowtiakes  are  usually  seen 
'  in  Hocks,  which  sometimes  contain  one,  two  or  three  hundred  each. 
The  Snow  Bunting,  during  its  stay  iu  this  region,  subsists  mainly  on 
seeds  of  various  weeds,  grasses,  etc.,  which  it  finds  in  fields  and  meadows. 

QKirts  CALCARIUS  Bechstein. 
Oalcarlna  lappoulcas  (Ldik.)- 

liApland  I»n^piir. 

Descriptiom. 

BUI  moderate ;  hind  claw  straigbtisb  with  its  digit  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and 

Adult  male. — Head  and  throat  jet  black,  bordered  with  buliy  or  whitish,  which 
forms  a  postoculnr  line  aeiiarating  the  black  of  the  crown  from  [iiat  of  Ihe  sides  of 
the  head  ;  a  broad  chestnut  cervical  collar  ;  upper  partsin  general  blaekish,  streaked 
with  bully  or  whitiah.on  edges  of  all  the  fealhers;  below  whitish,  the  breast  and 
aides  streaked  wilh  black  ;  wings  dusky,  the  greater  coverts  and  inner  aeL-ondaries 
edged  with  dull  t>ay  ;  tail,  dunky,  wliban  oblique  white  area  on  the  outer  feathers : 
bill  yelluwlbii,  tipped  with  blat^k  ;  legs  and  IVot  black.  Winter,  males  show  less 
black  on  bead  and  the  veivicul  chestnut  duller;  thelemale  and  young  bave  nocon- 
tinnoiu  blauk  on  head,  and  Ihe  er«wn  is  streaked  like  Ihe  batk,  and  there  are  faint 
traceaorthecervii-al  collar.     Length  about  6^  ;  extent  about  llj  inches Coves. 


I  Amerieaa  Crow.       2^  3.  Co^-\nii. 
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J7a6t<a^— Northern  portionB  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  breedUig  fiur  north ;  in 
North  America  south  in  winter  to  the  northern  United  States,  irregularly  to  the  Mid- 
dle States,  accidentally  to  South  Carolina,  and  abundantly  in  the  interior  to  Kanaaa 
and  Colorada 

The  Lapland  Longspur  is  a  toleiably  common  and  regular  visitor 
about  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the  bay,  from  November  until  late  in  March, 
when  it  is  found  in  small  flocks,  or  scattered  individuals  are  often  seem 
in  company  witli  Homed  Larks,  Snowflakea  or  other  species  of  the  spar- 
row tribe.  Li  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  this  species  occurs  as  a  rather 
rare  and  irregular  winter  visitor,  and  it  appears  to  visit  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state  only  in  excessively  cold  weather,  accompa- 
nied by  great  snow  falls.  Feeds  on  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses,  and  fre- 
quents the  same  localities  as  the  Snowflaka 


GsNUS  POOOiBTES  Baibd. 
Poocsstes  gramineos  (Gmbl.). 

Vesper  Sparrow ;  GrAss  Finch :  Baj-win^eidl  BnnUns. 

Dbscbiption  (P/a<0  8t.     Fig,  J). 

Length  about  6  indies ;  extent  about  10  inches. 

No  yellow  anywhere ;  outer  tail  feathers  partly  white,  above  browniah  streaked 
with  dusky ;  below  dull  white,  streaked  on  sides,  throat  and  breast  with  pale  brown- 
ish ;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut 

Tlalntat. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  from  Nova  Sootla  and  Ontario 
southward  ;  breeds  from  Virginia,  Kentncky  and  Missouri  northward. 

The  Bay-winged  Btmting  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  during  the  winter  months  is  quite  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  southern  portions  of  the  state.  This  plainly  attired  songster  may 
readily  be  recognized  from  other  of  the  FrimjiUidce  by  the  bright  chest- 
nut colored  lesser  wing-coverts  and  the  white  lateral  tail  feathers,  the 
latter  being  most  conspicuous  when  the  bird  is  flying.  These  birds  in- 
habit chiefly  dry  pasture  fields  and  meadows ;  they  visit  plowed  grounds, 
and  are  frequently  to  be  observed  perched  on  fence  rails  in  fields  or 
along  the  roadsides,  and,  as  Nuttall  remarks,  they  are  fond  of  dusting 
themselves  and  basking  in  dry  places.  Although  the  Vesper  Sparrow 
is  mainly  terrestrial  in  habits,  he  may  often  be  seen  searching  most  in- 
dustriously in  apple  trees  for  various  forms  of  insect  life.  These  birds, 
when  not  engaged  in  breeding,  are  more  or  less  gregarious  and  are  often 
seen  in  company  with  other  sparrows.  The  nest,  composed  of  dried 
grasses,  is  built  in  a  depression  in  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  nest  is 
generally  on  a  level  ^vith  the  hollow  in  which  it  rests ;  sometimes  it  is 
pai'tly  concealed  by  overlianging  grasses ;  eggs,  four  to  five,  grayish- 
white  or  rusty-brown,  spotted,  lined  and  blotched  with  brown  and  black  ; 
about  .83  of  an  inch  long  and  .60  of  an  inch  wide. 

Bay-winged  Buntings  subsist  principally  on  seeds  of  grasses,  weeds 
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and  other  plants.  During  the  summer  they  feed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  beetles,  flies,  spiders,  earth-worms  and  various  larvae ;  they  like- 
wise eat  strawberries,  mulberries,  blackberries,  and,  according  to  Mi\ 
Gentry,  the  fruit  of  the  wild  choke-cherry.  The  buds  of  apple,  beech 
and  maple  trees  are  also  occasionally  fed  upon. 

Gbhus  AMMODRAMUS  Swainson. 
Axnxnodraxnus  sandwichensis  savanna  (Wils.)- 

Savanna  Sparromr. 

Dbboriptiox. 

*<  Feathers  of  the  upper  parts  generally  with  a  central  streak  of  blackish-brown  ; 
the  streaks  of  the  back  with  a  slight  rufous  sufiusion  laterally  ;  tlie  feathers  edged 
with  gray,  which  is  lightest  on  the  scapulars  ;  crown  with  a  broad  median  stripe  of 
yellowish-gray  ;  a  superciliary  streak  from  the  bill  to  the  back  of  the  head,  eyelids,, 
and  edge  of  the  wing  yellow  ;  a  yellowish-white  maxillary  stripe  curving  behind 
the  ear-coverts,  and  margined  above  and  below  by  brown  ;  the  lower  margin  is  a 
series  of  thickly  crowded  spots  on  the  sides  of  tlie  throat,  which  are  also  found  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  a 
few  spots  on  the  throat  and  chin  ;  rest  of  under  parts  white  ;  tarsus  flesh  color ;  feet 
brown  ;  iris  dark  brown.  Length  about  5.25  inches  ;  extent  about  8.75.** — D.  B,  of 
N.  A, 

HabitaL — Eastern  province  of  North  America,  breeding  from  the  northern  United 
States  to  Labrador  and  Hudson^s  Bay  territory'. 

The  Savanna  Sparrow  is  a  moderately  abundant  spring*  and  fall  mi- 
<j:mnt  in  <>astem  Pennsylvania.  During  mild  winters  it  is  not  unusual 
to  liud  this  species  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  state; ;  ordinarih', 
however,  these  birds  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  al)out  April  1,  and,  in  paii*s 
or  pai'ties  of  five  or  six,  may  be  found  fnuiuenting  eliiefly  low  damp 
ground  in  oi)en  fields  (along  fenc(^s),  m(»adows  and  tlie  borders  of  grassy 
ponds  luid  pools.  I  have  never  observed  this  sparrow,  in  the  spring, 
later  than  April  25.  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Bethlehem,  has  found 
the  Savanna  SpaiTOw  nesting  in  Peimsylvania :  Mr.  Sennett  also  informs 
me  that  it  breeds  sparingly  in  Crawford  and  Eri(i  counties,  and  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  has  observed  it  as  a  rare  native  in  Clinton  coinitv.  Never  liavini>- 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  nest  or  eggs  of  this  bird,  I  (juote  the 
following  concerning-  them  from  Dr.  Coues'  Key :  '  Nest  sunken  in  ground 
flush  with  sui'face,  of  a  fewg-rasses  and  weed-stalks ;  eggs,  four  to  six,  .70 
by  .50,  varying  interminably  in  their  motley  coloring :  usually  lieavil}' 
clouded  and  blotched  with  dark  brown  :  most  like  those  of  Poocivtcs,  but 
smaller."  This  bird  is  seldom  seen  to  percli  on  trees  or  bushes,  some 
times,  though  not  often,  h(^  may  b(^  observed  to  alight  on  tlie  lowermost 
rails  of  fences;  but,  occasionally,  usually  when  frightened,  I  have  ob- 
served tli(»m  flv  into  trees  and  crouch  close  to  the  liml)s  as  if  endeavor- 
iug  to  hide.  AVlu^n  passing  south  ward  th(-'  Savanna  Span-ows  make  their 
appearance  in  this  locality  about  the  middle  of  September.     Their  food 
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consists  principally  of  different  kinds  of  small  seeds,  also  small  beetles, 
gfrasshoppers,  spiders,  ants  and  small  moUusca. 

Ammodrainus  savannamm  passerinus  (Wils.). 

Qrasshoppep  Sparrow ;  Yellow-winced  Sparrow. 

Description  {Plate  se.   Fig,  S), 

**  Bill  stout ;  legs  Hesli  color ;  tail  double  rounded.  Above  brownish-rufous,  mar- 
gined narrowly  and  abruptly  with  ash  color ;  reddest  on  lower  part  of  back  and 
rump ;  the  feathers  all  abruptly  black  in  the  central  portion  ;  this  color  visible  on 
the  interscapular  region,  where  the  rufous  is  more  restricted  ;  crown  blackish,  with 
a  central  and  superciliary  stripe  of  yellowish  tinged  with  brown,  brightest  In  front 
of  the  eye;  bend  of  the  wing  bright  yellow;  lesser  coverts  tinged  with  greenish- 
yellow  ;  quills  and  tail  feathers  edged  with  whitish  ;  tertiaries  much  variegated ; 
lower  parts  brownish-yellow ;  belly  white  or  nearly  so ;  feathers  of  upper  breast 
and  sides  of  body  with  obsoletely  darker  centers. 

Young, — Very  similar  to  adult ;  upper  part  of  breast  streaked  with  dark  brown, 
much  more  distinct  tlian  in  the  adult,  and  exhibiting  a  close  resemblance  to  A,  hena- 
lowii.  Feathers  of  upper  parts  with  less  brownish  rufous  but  more  ashy  edgings. 
Lengtli  about  5  inches ;  extent  about  8  inches.'* — B.  B,  N,  A, 

Habitat. — Eastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada  to  the  plains,  south  to 
Florida,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  coast  of  Central  America. 

This  bird  is  somewhat  irregularly  distributed.  In  the  southern  and 
southeastern  portions  of  our  state  it  is  quite  common  from  about  May  1 
to  the  middle  of  September.  In  Crawford  and  Erie  counties,  or  in  the 
extremes  northwestern  pjirt  of  the  commonwealth,  Mr.  Georg^e  B.  Sennett 
has  foimd  it  to  be  a  rare  summer  sojourner.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  rather 
common  summer  resident  in  central  Pennsylvania.  I  have  found  them 
to  be  very  common  in  summer  at  State  CoUegre,  in  Centre  comity.  The 
name  Gnisshopper  Sparrow  is  given  because  its  note  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  grasshopper.  In  Chester  and  the  neighbor 
ing  counties  this  bird  is  a  common  fretjuenter  of  dry  sandy  mc^adows, 
clover  Jind  grass  fields,  about  which  it  may  often  be  seen  perched  on  the 
top  of  low  weeds  or  on  pc^sts  and  fence  rails.  This  is  one  of  the  spar- 
rows to  be  seen  in  tlie  summer  time  perclied  on  the  fences  along  the 
roadsides.  I  liave  never  observed  a  bird  of  tliis  species  in  a  tree,  and  it 
rarely  is  seen  to  perch  on  bushes.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  and 
is  usually  concealed  by  a  tuft  of  grass  or  a  bunch  of  weeds.  It  is  com- 
posed of  dry  grasses,  liorse  hair  and  fine  roots ;  eggs,  four  or  five,  white 
with  reddish-brown  spots,  .72  length  by  .61  breadth. 

The  Yellow-winged  Span'ow,  during  its  residence  with  us,  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  different  kinds  of  insect  life  ;  the  small  seeds  of  various  plants, 
grasses  and  weeds  are  also  taken.  Beetles,  grasshoppers,  flies,  earth- 
worms, etc.,  are  eaten  in  large  numbers :  the  young,  when  in  charge  of 
the  parents,  are  fed  chiefly  on  spiders  and  larvie. 
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Axninodraxnus  henslowii  (Aud.). 

Henslow*8  Sparrow. 

Description. 

A  little  smaller  but  very  bimilar  to  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow  ;  tail  a  little  longer ; 
top  of  head  heavily  streaked  with  black,  divided  by  pale  greenish-^ray  stripe :  occi- 
put and  back  of  neck  greenish-gray  with  black  streaks  ;  a  blackish  streak  back  of 
eye,  and  another  one  back  of  lower  mandible,  throat  and  belly  whitish,  conspicuously 
streaked  with  black  ;  the  breast,  sides  and  flanks  are  light  yellowish-brown  ;  upper 
surface  of  wings  mostly  chestnut ;  back  and  scapular  feathers  chestnut  with  con- 
spicuous black  centers,  edged  with  whitish,  except  towards  the  rump,  where  the 
edgings  are  mainly  olivaceous  or  buff. 

Habitat. — Eastern  United  States,  west  to  the  plains,  north  to  southern  New  Eng- 
land and  Ontario. 

Henslow's  Sparrow,  according  to  my  observation,  occurs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  rare  spring  and  fall  migrant.  It  frequents  fields  and  mea- 
dows, and  it  easily  escapes  notice  by  hiding  in  the  weeds  and  grasses. 
Nests  of  this  species  have  been  taken  in  our  state  by  Dr.  Detwiller,  of 
Bethlehem,  and  Mr.  Roddy,  of  Millersville.  Di*.  Coues  says  it  is  "  com- 
mon about  Washington  (D.  C),  where  it  breeds  in  fields  and  meadows  ; 
nest  on  the  ground  in  tufts  of  grass.  Eggs,  four  to  five,  greenish- 
white,  profusely  speckled  with  reddish,  .76  by  .57."  This  sparrow  ar- 
rives here  about  the  first  of  May  and  departs  in  Septeml)er.  Food  about 
same  as  that  of  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

Genus  ZONOTRICHIA  Swainson. 
Zonotrichia  leucophrys  (Forst.). 

Wliit«-cr<)wiied  Sparrow. 

Description  (Plate  u5). 

Length  about?]  inches;  extent  about  lOj  ;  no  yellow  on  head  or  wing,  as  in  the 
next  species.  Adult  may  be  known  by  conspicuous  black  and  white  head  stripes, 
and  the  light  grayish  or  ashy  markings  well  shown  in  plate.  "  Young,  tirst  winter, 
iiead-stripes  chestnut-brown  and  dull  bufT;  otherwise  similar  to  adult  Young, 
tirst  plumage,  crown  dusky-blackish  on  sides,  the  middle  whitish,  streaked  with 
dusky  ;  throat  and  breast  more  or  less  streaked  with  dusky." — Oriiith.  of  lU.  Tiidgw. 

Ifabitaf. — North  America  at  large,  brcedingchietly  in  the  Rocky  mountain  region 
(including  Sierra  Nevada)  and  northeast  to  Labrador. 

lio^iilar,  but  not  common  spring  and  fall  mi<jrrant,  and  oi'casionally  a 
few  are  foimd  durinpr  mild  winters  in  thc^  soutliern  parts  of  the  state. 
This  species  frequents  tlie  same  loealitit^s  as  the  White-throated  Spar 
row,  but  it  is  less  freiiuently  set^n  in  woods  and  oreliards  than  the  hist- 
mentioned  bird,  bein.ir  mostly  found  about  brush  ht^aps,  alon^if  hed^e 
rows  and  bushy  places  in  tit^ds  and  near  tlu^  l)ord(*i's  of  woods,  etc.  Its 
food  consists  chiefly  of  small  seeds  of  ditl'erent  tj:rasses,  weeds,  etc.,  and 
it  also  feeds  to  some  extent  on  buds  and  blossoms  of  different  trees, 
bushes,  etc. 


nm^ 
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ZSonotrichia  albicollis  (Gmbl.). 

White-throated  Sfiarrow. 

Dkbobiption  {Pl<Ue95). 

Size  about  aame  as  leucophrya, 

AfaZtf.— Two  broad  black  stripes  on  crown  divided  by  a  narrow  white  line,  a  showy 
yellow  stripe^  firom  bill  to  middle  of  eye,  Joins  a  white  stripe  which  rons  baolc  to  the 
occiput ;  throat  patch  white ;  edge  of  wing  yellow.  Upper  parts  mostly  ohestnnt 
streaked  witti  black ;  two  showy  white  wing  bars ;  sides  of  head,  neok  in  front,  and 
breast,  ashy  or  pale  lead  color.  The  female  is  similar  but  duller.  The  young  and 
most  specimens  taken  in  autumn  have  throat,  breast,  and  sides,  more  or  less  streaked 
with  dusky.  In  a  large  number  of  specimens  before  me  I  see  a  trace  of  yellow  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  bill,  as  well  as  on  edge  of  wing.  These  yellow  markings  and 
the  large  size  are  sufficient  to  identify  the  specie^ 

ira&tf€(^— Eastern  North  America,  west  to  the  plains,  north  to  Labrador  and  the 
Fur  Countries.  Breeds  in  northern  Michigan,  northern  New  York  and  northern  New 
England,  and  winters  ftrom  the  Middle  States  southward. 

This  beautiful  sparrow,  one  of  our  most  common  spring  and  &11  mi- 
grants, is  foimd  usually  in  small  flocks  about  woods,  apple  oroharda, 
gardens  and  shrubbery.  In  the  spring,  particularly  in  April  and  the 
early  part  of  May,  the  White-throate  subsist  largely,  indeed  Ghiefly,  cm 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  apple,  beech  and  maple  trees.  Daring 
their  vernal  migrations  they  may  be  observed,  singly  or  in  flocks^  de- 
vouring 'the  tender  growth  of  beech  trees,  along  the  edges  of  vroods^ 
particularly  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  running  streams.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  apple,  maple  and  some  few  other 
trees  are  eaten,  I  am  quite  certain  that  their  favorite  articles  of  diet,  in 
the  way  of  buds  and  blossoms,  are  those  of  the  beech  trees.  The  dam- 
age which  these  birds  do  to  apple  or  other  fruit  trees  is  so  trifling  that 
the  farmer  or  fruit-grower  should  not  be  prejudiced  against  them.  This 
species  feeds  also  on  various  small  seeds  and  different  insects.  The 
White-throated  Sparrow  is  not  uncommon  as  a  winter  resident  in  several 
of  the  southern  coimties  of  Pennsylvania. 


Oeitus  SPIZELIiA  Bonapabtjb. 
Spizella  monticola  (Gmel.). 

Tree  Sparrow. 

Description  {Plate  94), 

Length  about  6  inches ;  extent  about  9| ;  the  long  blackish  tail  feathers  are  edged 
with  whitish  ;  maxilla  dark  brown  ;  mandible  yellowish  ;  legs  brown  ;  toes  black- 
ish ;  crown  chestnut  (in  many  specimens  the  crown  feathers,  especially  in  center, 
are  bordered  with  grayish);  broad  whitish  line  over  eye,  and  back  of  eye  a  chestnut 
streak  ;  above,  especially  middle  of  back,  brownish  with  dark  streaks  and  paler 
edgings ;  lower  parts  whitish  ;  ashy  throat  and  neck,  and  brownish  on  sides  and 
flanks.  No  dusky  streaks  on  lower  parts,  but  a  conspicuous  dusky  spot  in  middle 
of  brecut. 


j.:-"''^^''' /riit' ffeuu».  is  an  abuiidaut  winter 

■<vi-'^««^^t  Hio  middle  of  April.    W©  find 

,    -  .   ^'•Ljii*' J  m'tfi  Snow-birdtJ  and  otiier  sparrows, 

'  *^nAj^/^*j!!^bIwry,  old  fields  whei'e  various  weeiln 

jy'*|(?'*^*V    ^'■'^'^y  ^P"*"  »f fu' tHe  ttlKi!  of  woods. 

^^^^tt^y-^'l^  /iriery  places  aloii^  tliL'  bonliTH  of  small 

/;^^..*fjj»^> '^J^^jing  gTounda  for  thorn.     The  f(xxl  of  this 

,/<'^^-^'**>"%i(i'  ''^'  '^'onttists  almost  entirely  of  the  swds  of 

y'Ttr'  *Zit^^'  itci  cedar  berries  and  wild  gmpes  are  iiIsom 

r'^'^^i^jT/f^fjJrt^  never  known  the  Trtse  Sparrow  to  disturb 
''^1^^    J"  ""y  *"^''  "^  bushes,  as  some  writers  asst^t  it  i; 


■  tiio  spring  before  uiip-ating  northward.    The  uiimo 

/**'Jbi'*'     isj?"^'"' "*** ''*''^"^  *'^*^ '^"^  '**  '^"'^y*  found  in  tit'es 

(*■''',.  trf'jiioiu  i*"*  common  habit  of  fiyiu^  from  the  fn'oniid  ot 

y^^jfU.    ^(,^8  when  ilisturbed.     Tliis  bird  not  only  fre»|Ufutly  nests 

'"toH**^!!  '"•*  likewiHe  collects  the  sriJater  portion  of  its  food  from 

Zi^^j>r.  John  W.  Uetwiller,  of  llethlehem,  mfoi-ms  me  that  hi- 

j^.<*'^!jjey'''^i'S  "''venil  pah's  of  tlu'W?  liinls  in  an  em-losure  of  m't- 

jynl^^jfg  foet  Hud  alHjiit  12  feet  high.    They  built  nosts.  but  in  only 

"^     inrtW'C*'*'  did  thev  lav  tlieii'  full  sets  of  rtinn,  mid  uoui-  Hucf-erdod 

«fr>i.K  thorn. 

^ffilla  socialis  (Wils.). 

CtalpiiliiK  S|iamtw  ;  riilpp.v. 


Length  iihuiit  K  liii'lii'sj  uxicriL  itlniiit  H'l :  liill  diirk-lircivku  ur  blackiati ;  Ic^h  jihIo- 
l,rou-iiisli  :  frmliiTs  r.ri'iri'lu'ii.l  nli.nn  liaacoriiLuxillii  lilm-k  ;  iTomi  l>rielil.<-lic!tliiti[ : 
a  wliivisli  stJ'ipi'lVi.iii  Imsi' <iI'LLL;i\illi<,  nloiitr  ili<-.'lii!»linil  croHii  ;  hlurk  r.|Ki1  in  Trout 
ori'vi'anil  ii  lilwk  sln-iik  l.c'liinii  II;  hi'l.iw  wliilWi.  ur  piik-  ushy,  anil  iiiis|>(.lti  il : 
twiiwhilNlj  „ii<<  iiiiiT..«  wiiit-lKirs;  l■lnlll^  1mi-k  mi>l  niiiua  ..r  n<M;k  asli.v  :  iiiiii.lli- of 
iNiik  liri<\Mii-K.  « ith  (■.m-.|.iriii.iiM  t.lui-k  strcnks. 

y,..n,;. -rrnvti  lir..«iiisli,   !.ln-i.k<-.i  Willi   l.liii-kiHh.   slreak  ovir  eye   yollowisb- 

U<ii.,i.,i.  -KiisiiTii   N..rili   AiiicHiM.   »'i!»l  t'Hlii' l{iH.-ky  iiioaiibiiiis.nortli  tiinn'iii 

Sluvi-  l.:.k.'.  M\<\  s.,ilU>  T..r.ts«Ti1  Ml'xU'n. 

Tlir  Clitp|iiii;r  SpiiiiMw,  so  uiimtd  fii>ni  its  note,  is  iui  abundant  sum- 
m.-r  ivsidcnt  fnjiii  ,-.rly  in  Apvil  to  thi'  latter  |iaH  of  Oetob.-r.  In  tlif 
sprinjr  tlji'si'  biitls  ■mc  ixvwv\<\\y  fseeu  sinjrly  or  in  piiii-a :  in  the  hite  sum- 
mer ;ind  fall  the  inltdts  jiiid  yimiipr  collect  to;;etht'r  and  are  to  be  found 
in  fiiK'k^  in  conii)iin>-  with  other  spccifs.  i-ppit'ially  the  Field  and  Vesper 
Sparrows.  Ciiippin?  Spano^^s  aiv-  fiiniin'ni  frequenters  alwut  the  hab 
itutions  of  luaii  iluiiii^r  the  breetliuy  tji.'asou.  but  after  reariiipr  their 
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young  they  repair  to  fields  and  bushes  preparatory  to  migrating  south- 
ward. The  nest,  which  is  built  in  trees  or  shrubbery,  is  made  up  of 
dried  grasses,  or  other  fine  vegetable  materials,  and  lined  with  horse 
hair.  The  bluish-green  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  marked  usually 
on  the  larger  end  with  a  ring  of  purplish  and  blackish-brown 'spots. 
They  measure  about  .70  by  .55  of  an  inch. 

This  species,  in  the  early  spring  and  autumn,  subsists  principally  on 
the  small  seeds  of  different  weeds  and  grasses ;  in  the  summer  months 
both  the  adults  and  young  feed  mainly  on  an  insect  diet,  small  beetles, 
ants,  flies,  spiders  and  numerous  small  "  worms"  are  eagerly  devoured. 
Pieces  of  bread,  cake,  or  small  particles  of  meat,  are  also  eaten  with  ap- 
parent relish. 


Spizella  pusilla  (Wils.)- 

Field  Sparrow. 

Description  {Plate st.   Fig,  g). 

Size  about  the  same  as  the  Chippy,  but  tail  is  longer  thau  that  of  8oc%alis.  Bill 
light  reddish  ;  crown  dull-chestnut,  with  mostly  an  indistinct  grayish  stripe  in 
center  ;  no  black  or  white  on  head;  back  quite  rusty,  with  blackish  streaks ;  sides  of 
head  more  or  less  rusty  ;  back  of  neck  ashy,  washed  with  rusty;  below  whitish  and 
unmarked,  more  or  less  tinged,  especially  anteriorily,  and  on  sides,  with  grayish 
and  pale  rusty. 

Young. — Colors  similar  to  adult  but  duller,  breast  and  sides  more  or  less  streaked 
with  dusky.    Length  about  5|  inches  ;  extent  about  8  inches. 

HabitAt.^Kasiern  United  States  and  southern  Canada,  west  to  the  plains. 

Common  summer  resident  from  April  to  November,  and  during*  mild 
winters  a  few  of  these  birds  are  sometimes  found  with  us.  The  Field 
Sparrow,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  a  frequenter  of  fields ;  it  delights  es- 
pecially to  inhabit  sandy  weed-grown  fields  or  other  uncultivated  areas 
where  numerous  small  bushes,  particularly  wild  roses,  are  growing. 
Its  somewhat  mournful,  yet  sweet  and  entertaining,  song  may  be  heard 
at  all  times  of  the  day.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  or  in  low 
bushes,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  grasses,  leaves  and  hair ;  eggs,  four 
or  five,  white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  measure  about  .70  by  .50  of 
an  inch.  In  the  early  spring,  fall  and  winter  months,  this  species  feeds 
mainly  on  small  seeds  of  various  weeds  and  grassea  In  summer  the 
old  and  young  subsist  largely  on  difierent  forms  of  insect  life,  such  as 
small  beetles,  flies,  ants,  spiders,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  earth-worms, 
and  difierent  larvae.  They  also  feed  on  raspberries,  blackbemes  and 
other  similar  soft  fruits ;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  bill  and  feathers 
about  the  head  and  neck  of  this  bird  more  or  less  discolored  by  the 
juices  of  such  fruit. 


\ 


Ha6i(a(.— Eaatorn  Nortli  America,  westward  to  the  plains,  and  from  the  Arctic 
ocean  :  south  in  winter,  to  the  Caroiinas,  Ki^iitucky  and  eastern  Kaoaaa.  Breeda 
north  of  the  L'n1t«d  Slates,  east  of  the  Roelij  mounlains. 

Thia  hardy  apaiTow,  the  liirg'cst  of  the  genus,  is  an  abmidant  winter 
resident  from  late  in  October  to  abuut  the  middle  of  April.  We  find 
them  ill  flocks,  often  m  compaJiy  with  Snow-birds  and  other  sparrows, 
frequenting  briery  thickets,  shrubbery,  old  fields  where  various  weeds 
abound,  and  about  hedge  rows.  Weedy  spots  near  the  edge  of  woods, 
or  similar  situations  in  or  near  briery  places  along  the  bonlers  of  small 
creeks  are  also  favorite  feeding  grounds  for  them.  The  food  of  this 
specdes  during  its  stay  with  us,  consists  almost  entirely  of  tlie  seeds  of 
various  weeds,  grasses,  etc. ;  cedar  berries  and  wild  grapes  are  also  some- 
times fed  upon.  I  have  never  known  the  Tree  Sparrow  to  disturb  the 
buds  or  blossomt!  of  any  trees  or  billies,  as  some  writera  asseit  it  is  ac- 
customed to  do  in  the  spring  before  migrating  northward.  The  name 
of  Tree  Spanvaw  is  given,  not  because  the  bird  is  always  foim<l  in  trees 
or  bushes,  but  from  its  common  habit  of  flying  from  the  ground  or 
thickets  into  trees  when  diatiu-betL  This  bird  not  only  frequently  nests 
on  the  ground,  but  likewise  collects  the  greater  portion  of  its  food  from 
the  earth.  Dr.  John  W.  Detwdler,  of  Bethlehem,  informs  me  that  he 
had  for  some  years,  several  piiii-s  of  these  biwls  in  an  enclosure  of  net- 
work. 24x76  feet  and  about  12  feet  high.  They  built  nest«.  but  in  only 
a  few  instances  did  they  lay  their  full  sets  of  n^gn,  and  none  sutveeded 
in  hatching  them. 


Splzella  socialiB  (WtLS.). 

Oblpping  Sparrow :  Chippy. 

Dkbcription  (PlateSO.    n^.  3). 

Length  about  &^  inches',  extent  about  8i ;  bill  dark-brown  or  blackish  ;  legs  pale- 
brownish  ;  feathers  of  foreheail  about  base  of  maxilla  black  ;  crown  bright-chestnut ; 
a  whiiish  stripe  from  base  of  maxilla,  along  the  chestnut  crown  ;  black  spot  in  front 
of  eye  and  a  black  streak  behind  it;  below  whitish,  or  pale  ashy,  and  iinstmttcd  ; 
two  whitlsl)  and  narrow  wing  bars ;  rump,  back  and  sides  of  neck  asby  ;  middle  of 
back  brownish,  with  conspicuous  black  streaks. 

roun</.— Crown  brownisli.  streaked  with  blacklsli,  streak  over  eye  yellowish- 
white;  breast  and  sides  wltb  dusky  lines;  bill  light  brown. 

Habitat.— Eastern  North  America,  west  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  north  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  south  lo  eastern  Mexico. 

The  Chipping  Sparrow,  so  named  from  its  note,  is  an  abundant  sum- 
mer resident  from  early  in  April  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  In  the 
spring  these  birds  are  generally  seen  singly  or  in  pairs ;  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  the  adults  and  young  collect  together  and  are  to  be  found 
in  flocks  in  company  with  other  species,  especially  the  Field  and  Vesper 
Sparrows.  Cnipping  Sparrows  are  common  frequenters  about  the  hab- 
itAtious  of  man  during  the  breeding  season,  but  after  reai'ing  their 
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young  they  repair  to  fields  and  bushes  preparatory  to  migrating  south- 
ward. The  nest,  which  is  built  in  trees  or  shrubbery,  is  made  up  of 
dried  grasses,  or  other  fine  vegetable  materials,  and  lined  with  horse 
hair.  The  bluish-green  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  marked  usually 
on  the  larger  end  with  a  ring  of  purplish  and  blackish-brown 'spots. 
They  measure  about  .70  by  .56  of  an  inch. 

This  species,  in  the  early  spring  and  autumn,  subsists  principally  on 
the  small  seeds  of  different  weeds  and  grasses ;  in  the  summer  months 
both  the  adults  and  young  feed  mainly  on  an  insect  diet,  small  beetles, 
ants,  flies,  spiders  and  numerous  small  "  worms"  are  eagerly  devoured. 
Pieces  of  bread,  cake,  or  small  particles  of  meat,  are  also  eaten  with  ap- 
parent relish. 


Spizella  pusilla  (Wils.)- 

Field  Sparrow. 

Description  {Plate. Sf,    Fig,  t). 

Size  about  ttie  same  as  the  Chippy,  but  tail  is  longer  thau  that  of  aocidlU.  Bill 
light  reddish  ;  crown  dull-chestnut,  with  mostly  an  indistinct  grajrish  stripe  in 
center  ;  no  black  or  white  on  head:  back  quite  rusty,  with  blackish  streaks ;  sides  of 
head  more  or  less  rusty  ;  back  of  neck  ashy,  washed  with  rusty;  below  whitish  and 
unmarked,  more  or  less  tinged,  especially  anteriorily,  and  on  sides,  with  grayish 
and  pale  rusty. 

Young, — Colors  similar  to  adult  but  duller,  breast  and  sides  more  or  less  streaked 
with  dusky.    Length  about  b\  inches  ;  extent  about  8  inchea 

/fa6t^(t/.~  Eastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada,  west  to  the  plains. 

Common  summer  resident  from  April  to  November,  and  during  mild 
winters  a  few  of  these  birds  are  sometimes  found  with  us.  The  Field 
Sparrow,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  a  frequenter  of  fields ;  it  delights  es- 
pecially to  inhabit  sandy  weed-grown  fields  or  other  uncultivated  areas 
where  numerous  small  bushes,  particularly  wild  roses,  are  growing. 
Its  somewhat  niomnful,  yet  sweet  and  entertaining,  song  may  be  heard 
at  all  times  of  the  day.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  or  in  low 
bushes,  and  is  (H)mposed  chiefly  of  grasses,  leaves  and  hair ;  eggs,  four 
or  five,  white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  measure  about  .70  by  .50  of 
an  inch.  In  the  early  spring,  fall  and  winter  months,  this  species  feeds 
mainly  on  small  seeds  of  various  weeds  and  grassea  In  summer  the 
old  and  young  subsist  largely  on  different  forms  of  insect  life,  such  as 
small  beetles,  flies,  ants,  spiders,  gi-asshoppers,  crickets,  earth-worms, 
and  different  larvje.  They  also  feed  on  raspbemes,  blackberries  and 
other  similar  soft  fruits ;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  bill  and  feathers 
about  tlie  head  and  neck  of  this  bird  more  or  less  discolored  by  the 
juices  of  such  fruit. 


840  BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Genvs  JTTNCO  Wagler. 
Junco  hyemalis  (Lixn.). 

iilBto-vnlornil  Janco:  Snow>binl;  Black  Snow-bird- 
Descriftion  {Plale  xs.    f\g.  3  nnd  f). 

heaglh  about  6>  Inches ;  extant  about  9J. 

Yoiinij  mflrHplamai]t.—Khnv^  blackish  and  rusty-brown  in  numerous  Blre»ks ; 
belly  whitish,  rest  or  lower  parts  protusely  streaked  with  iilaukiab  anil  brownish  ; 
outer  toll  TeatlierH  white  like  adults ;  nioKilla  blackish  ;  mautllljlo  paXar  about  base, 
but  dark  &l  tip. 

Habitat. — North  America  at  large,  but  chietlv  east  of  Ihe  Rocky  mountains,  breed- 
ing from  tlie  higher  porta  of  the  Alleghanies  and  nortlierii  Now  York  and  northern 
Now  England  northward.    South  in  winter  to  the  GuJf  Slates. 

The  Suow-bii-d  is  a  eummer  resident  in  nearly  all  the  higher  mouutain 
ranges  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  no  stictdou  of  tbe  state  have  I  ever  seen 
them  as  almudant  in  Biumner  as  they  are  alon^  tbe  line  of  the  Bradford, 
Bordell  and  Kinzua  i-ailroad  in  McKean  county,  where  their  nests  may 
be  seen,  often  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  in  the  sides  of  the  banks. 
They  are  also  common  breeders  at  ICane,  on  tbe  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  niilroad.  Prof.  AugTist  Kock  has  found  the  Junco  breeding 
abundantly  in  June  about  Little  Pine  creek  in  Lycoming  county. 
Late  in  September  tbe  Snow  liinls  retire  from  their  summer  resorts 
and  are  foimd  during  the  winter  mouths,  and  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  in  the  valleys  and  lowlantis,  particularly  in  tbe  lower 
half  of  the  state.  Tbi.-i  wcll-knowni  species  c.in  re iidily  be  n'l'ojrnized  bv 
its  whitish  bill,  the  dark  colored  head,  neck,  back  and  throat,  its  white 
under  parts  and  the  white  lateral  tail  feathers,  tbe  latter  being  most 
conspicuous  when  the  bird  is  flying.  Although  these  birds  are  found 
in  all  places,  they  are  most  plentiful  in  bushes,  along  the  banks  of 
streams,  old  weed-grown  fields,  fence  rows  and  bushy  tracts  about  the 
margins  of  woods.  The  nest,  composed  of  dried  grasses,  roots,  etc., 
lined  with  various  soft  materials,  is  placed  on  tbe  ground.  The  eggs, 
according  to  Dr.  Coues,  number  "  four  or  six,  white,  sprinkled  with  red- 
dish and  darker  brown  dots,  about  .80  by  .60."  During  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring  Snow-birds  feed  almost  entirely  on  seeds  of  divers  weeds  and 
grasses.  Like  the  Chippy,  this  bird  often  is  seen  about  bouses,  ready 
to  pick  up  crumbs,  etc.,  which  are  thrown  out. 

Gbnus  passes  Brisbok. 
Passer  domestlcus  (Linn.). 

English  Sp&rrowi  European  Hoase  Sparrow. 

DbscbIPTION  (Plate  S3.     F^gt.  lands). 

Ka2«.— BUI  black,  legs  and  feet  brown  ;  above  reddish  brown,  the  back  streaked 

with  black  ;  crown  and  under  parts  brownish  ash  ;  c;hln  and  throat  black  ;  white 

wing-bar;  a  largepatchof  chestnut  on  each  side  of  head,  oominencing  over  and  haok 
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of  eyes  and  spreading  backwards  to  sides  of  neck;  lesser  wing-coverts  bright 
cliestnut 

i^'cwaZe.— Duller  colored  and  lacking  the  black  on  chin  and  throat ;  pale  brown 
stripe  back  of  eyes ;  bill  dark-brown,  lower  mandible  yellowisli  at  base. 

ybtin.7. —Very  similar  to  female  but  male  often  recognizable  by  a  few  black  patches 
on  throat  and  chin. 

Habitat, — Europe,  etc.  Introduced  about  twenty  years  ago  into  the  United  States, 
where  it  has  become  naturalized  in  nearly  all  inhabited  districts. 

Abundant  resident  about  buildings.  Nests  in  bird  boxes,  holes  in 
trees,  on  branches  of  trees,  in  vines  and  in  various  places  about  houses 
and  other  buildings.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dried  grasses,  pieces  of 
string,  etc.,  lined  with  an  abundance  of  feathers.  The  dull-whitish  eggs, 
from  four  to  seven  in  number,  are  thickly  spotted  and  streaked  ^dth 
different  shades  of  brown.  They  measure  about  .90  by  .62  of  an  inch. 
In  this  locality  at  least  two,  and  probably  more,  broods  are  reared  in  a 
season.  The  English  Sparrow,  as  this  species  is  commonly  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  universally  despised  by  farmers,  fruit- 
growers and  naturalists  because  of  its  pernicious  habits.  In  the  spring 
it  feeds  largely  on  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  bushes  and  \ines,  chief  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  pear,  apple,  peach,  plum,  cheiry,  currant 
and  grape.  Diflerent  garden  products,  such  as  lettuce,  beans,  peas, 
cabbage,  berries,  pears,  apples  and  grapes  are  greedily  fed  upon  The 
sparrow  greatly  damages  the  corn  crop,  tearing  open  the  husks,  devour- 
ing the  tender  pai-t  of  the  ear  and  exposing  the  remainder  to  the  ravages 
of  insects  and  to  atmospheric  changes.  It  alights  on  fields  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley,  consuming  a  large  quantity,  and,  by  swaying  to  and  fro 
on  the  slender  stalks  and  flapping  its  wings,  showers  the  remainder  on 
the  ground.  In  addition  to  a  much  varied  vegetable  diet,  the  sparrow 
has  been  known  to  kill  and  devour  the  young  of  other  small  birds.  Our 
native  song  and  insectivorous  birds,  viz :  the  Kobin,  Bluebird,  Wren, 
Chippy,  Song  Sparrow,  Red-eyed  Vireo  and  some  few  others,  which 
were  foimerly  plentiful  residents  in  our  lawns,  parks  and  gardens,  have 
rapidly  and  steadily  diminished  since  the  hoffts  of  pugnacious  sparrows 
have  appeared.  This  species  is  more  or  less  gregarious  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  When  not  engaged  in  rearing  their  young  they  are  always 
observed  in  flocks.  In  the  late  summer  and  autumn  they  assemble  in 
flocks  of  hundreds  and  daily  repair  to  the  wheat  and  cornfields  in  the 
vicinity  of  cities  and  towns,  where  they  commit  serious  depredations, 
that  are  only  checked  by  harv^esting  the  crops.  In  1883  the  members 
of  the  West  Chester  Microscopical  Society,  and  several  farmers'  clubs 
of  Chester,  Delaware  and  Lancaster  counties,  recognizing  the  great 
injury  which  was  being  done  by  this  feathered  pest,  passed  resolutions 
and  petitioned  our  Legislature,  then  in  session,  to  repeal  that  portion 
of  the  act  of  Assembly  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  kill  the  English 
Sparrow.  Through  the  prompt  and  energetic  eflforts  of  Senators  A.  D. 
Harlan,  of  Chester  county,  Thomas  V.  Cooper,  of  Delaware  county,  and 
16  Birds. 
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Hon.  M.  S.  Qiiay,  of  Beaver  county,  the  law  was  so  amended  that  the 
killing  of  English  Spanows,  and  the  tlestroyin?  of  their  uests,  eggs  or 
young  at  all  Beaeona  of  the  year  is  now  legalized. 


Oenus  MELOSFIZA  Baird. 
melospiza  fasclata  (Gmel.). 

Si>iis  !^parrow;  Cruunil  Chippy. 

Dbhcriftion  {PlaUiti.    Fig.  i), 

Lenglli  nbout  61  incbea ;  extent  about  BJ  i  l^lHi  '^^S^  c">^  f^^^  browuish  :  lower 
rQoDdlble  paler  at  bast;  i  general  color  or  upper  parts  bronntsh  streaked  .with  blaok- 
ish,  grayish  and  dlfl'erent  ahadea  or  brown  ;  crown  dull  brownish  with  an  tadiatlnct 
graytah  line  in  middle;  a  whitUh  line  over  eye  from  bill  l( 
or  whitish  with  numerous  conspicuous  dark-tirown  streaks  oi 
sides;  a  showy  black  spot  In  middle  of  breasL  Tlie  young  are  very  similar  to 
adulta  but  oolori  duller,  more  blended  and  lower  parts  are  nioro  yellowish  aud  the 
streaks  are  much  less  In  size. 

.ff at {( (I r— Eastern  United  States  to  the  plains,  breeding  from  Virginia  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Lake  States  northward. 

Common  resident,  but  never  st^en  in  lai'ge  docks.  Frequents  in  the 
summer,  fence-rows,  shrubbery  in  swamps,  fields  and  gardens.  Although 
this  species  is  found  during  the  summer  about  bushy,  briery  and  weed- 
grown  places  along  streams,  ponds,  ditches,  etc.,  it  is  most  abundajit  in 
these  last  named  localities  dnring  the  winter.  The  appellation  Song 
SpaiTow  is  given  Itecause  it  is  one  of  our  most  pleasing  songsters.  lu 
the  dit'iuy  wiiitiT  Tiioiiths  ihe  mcloilioiis  votoi.-  of  this  Httlo  iiiinstrel  in 
about  the  only  bird  melody  one  is  apt  to  hear.  The  nest,  composed 
chiefly  of  grasses,  leaves,  weeds,  etc.,  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  weeds, 
is  built  on  the  ground  or  in  a  low  bush.  The  eggs,  mostly  five,  vary 
greatly  both  in  size  aud  markings ;  they  are  greenish  or  dull  bluish- 
white,  variously  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown,  and  measure 
about  .82  by  .60  of  an  inch.  Two,  and  sometimes  three,  broods  are 
raised  in  a  season.  During  the  breeding  season  this  species  feeds  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  on  different  forms  of  insects;  at  other  times  they 
subsist  principally  on  the  seeds  of  grasses,  weeds,  etc. 

Melospiza  llucolni  (Aud.). 

Lincoln's  Sparrow. 

Description. 

A  little  smaller  tbnn  the  Song  Sparrow ;  top  of  head  brown,  sharply  streaked  with 
black,  and  divided  in  middle  by  a  grayish  stripe;  grayish  lines  from  maxilla  over 
eyes  to  occiput;  above  grayish -olive,  rather  thickly  and  sharply  streaked  with 
black;  belly  white  and  unmarked;  abroad  hand  across  breast,  and  also  aides  in 
sotne  spec! mens bulT or  yellowish  with  numerous  small  lengthened  streaks  of  black ; 
tail  feathers  brownlah  with  blackish  aliafta. 

/Tab itaf.— North  America  at  large,  breeding  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States 
an<l  In  llie  higher  parta  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  south  in  winter  to  Guatemala. 


•  • 


•  •• 
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Ltaoob.  Sparro,  U  foc^d  in  Pe^..lv.ni.  »  .  ^er  .^  ,p™« 
and  fall  migrant,  frequenting  shrubbery,  brush  piles,  and  weedy,  briery 
thickets  about  streams  and  in  swampy  grounds.  I  have  taken  four 
specimens  during  the  past  ten  years  in  eastern  Pennsylvania ;  two  early 
in  May,  one  late  in  September,  and  the  last  early  in  October.  Feeds 
on  seeds  and  different  kinds  of  insects.  It  is  a  quiet  and  secretive 
Httle  bird,  usually  seen  singly ;  only  occasionally  is  it  foimd  in  com- 
pany with  other  species  of  sparrows,  and  if  disturbed  it  seeks  safety 
by  hiding  in  the  thick  undergrowth  rather  than  by  flight. 

Melospiza  georgiana  (Lath.). 

Swamp  Sparrow. 

Desobiftion. 

Size  a  little  smaller  than  Song  Sparrow ;  crown  bright  chestnut ;  forehead  black ; 
back  broadly  streaked  with  black,  and  most  feathers  of  back  edged  with  brownish ; 
upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail  decidedly  rusty ;  belly  white ;  sides,  flanks  and  tibi» 
brownish;  cliest  and  line  over  eye  grayish;  the  lower  anterior  parts  are  usually 
without  streaks  or  six)t8 ;  throat  whitish  with  sometimes  indistinct  blackish  streaks. 

^a6t7a^— Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  accidentally  to  Utah,  north  to 
British  provinces,  inclnding  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Breeds  from  Northern 
States  northward,  and  winters  in  the  Middle  States  and  southward. 

The  Swamp  Sparrow  is  retiring  in  its  habits,  and,  as  the  name  would 
indicate,  it  is  a  common  frequenter  of  grassy,  weedy  and  bushy  swamps ; 
it  is  also  often  found  about  the  edges  of  streams  and  ponds  where  weeds 
and  grasses  grow  in  abundance.  I  have  never  found  the  nest  of  this 
species,  but  from  reports  received  from  various  naturalists  and  collector^ 
it  appears  that  it  breeds  sparingly  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
Swamp  Sparrow  occurs  as  a  tolerably  frequent  winter  resident  in 
swampy  thickets  in  the  southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  nest 
and  eggs  of  this  bird,  as  described  by  different  writers,  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Song  Sparrow.  The  food  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
birds  of  the  genus  Melospiza. 


Genus  PASSERELLA  Swainson. 
Passerella  iliaca  (Merr.)- 

Fox  Sparrow. 

Description  (Plate  SI.    Fig,  s."^ 

Upper  mandible  dark,  lower  chiefly  yellow  ;  legs  brown.  Readily  distinguished 
by  its  rusty  red  or  ferruginous  colors,  brigtitest  on  the  wing^  rump  and  tail ;  below 
white;  upper  part  of  breast,  sides  of  tliroat  and  body  with  triangular  rusty  spow, 
darkest  and  most  conspicuous  on  middle  of  upper  part  of  chest ;  tips  of  middle  and 
greater  coverts  forming  two  whitish  wing  bars.  Length  about  7^  iuches ;  extent 
about  11^. 

/fa^iYa^— Eastern  Nortli  America,  west  to  the  plains  and  Alaska  (valley  of  the 
Yukon  to  the  Paciric;,  and  from  ilie  Arctic  coast  soutli  to  the  Gulf  States.  Breeds 
qorth  of  the  United  States  ;  winters  chiefly  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  riveia. 


The  summer  home  of  this  large  and  rusty-coated  sparrow  is  in  the 
dreai'y  wilds  of  British  America,  from  Labi-ador  to  Alaska.  Their  nests, 
we  are  i-eliably  informed,  have  never  been  obtained  in  the  United  States, 
where  these  birds  occur  only  during  the  spring,  fall  and  winter  months. 
With  us  this  species  is  found  as  a  common  migrant  in  March,  April, 
October  and  November.  Occasionally  only  are  small  parties,  or  strag- 
gling birds,  met  with  dming  mild  wiiitere  in  our  aouthern  counties. 
While  sojourning  here  they  may  be  observed  in  flocks,  of  from  eight  to 
twenty  each,  inhabiting  humid  grounds  in  bushy  places  along  the  road- 
side, the  edges  of  woods,  banks  of  streams,  ponds,  etc.,  where  they  dili- 
gently ply  themselves  in  sejirching  among  the  falleu  leaves,  dead  wood 
and  decaying  grasses  for  seeds  aud  insects. 


GkMS    PIPILO    VlBILLOT. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmuB  (Linn.)., 


TutvlK^e;  Bosli-btrd, 

Bill  lar)$e  and  stout ;  eyes  red  (adult)  anil  yellowisb  In  yoiing :  bill  black  j  legs 

Male. — Belly,  lower  part  nf  breast  and  patches  on  outer  three  or  roar  pairs  of  laJl 
feathers,  basal  portiouof  primaries  and  outer  websor same,  white ;  hoail,  neck,  oboBt, 
l>aok  and  rostortail  black;  sides,  flunks  and  urlssum  bhcstiiut  and  hrowuish.  Fe- 
male saiiifi  Hs  iiinlp  liut  lilaok  replaced  by  brriwn.  T.ciijrth  nlmiil  8^  iiii-hM  :  <'xtent 
about  12  inches. 
HabitaC.~Eaatern  United  States  and  southern  Canada,  west  to  the  plains. 

Common  summer  resident  from  April  to  November ;  rare  winter  resi- 
dent in  the  southern  counties,  where  a  few  individuals  are  occasionally 
seen.  This  somewhat  shy  and  retiring  bird  inhabits  thickets,  clearings 
and  woodland  tmdergrowth ;  during  migrations  it  also  often  visits  lanns 
aJid  gardens  of  towns  and  villages.  When  migrating  southward  these 
birds  go  in  small  detached  flocks ;  in  the  spring  they  come  singly  or  in 
pairs,  the  males  arriving  usually  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  females. 
The  rather  bulky  nest,  made  up  of  leaves,  fine  twigs,  grasses,  et«.,  is 
generally  built  on  the  ground  in  a  gross  tuft  or  at  the  base  of  thick 
bushes,  and  so  artfully  is  it  hidden  that  it  can  oftentimes  only  be  dis- 
covered by  a  most  careftU  search.  The  four  or  five  wliite  and  reddish 
spotted  eggs  measure  each  about  .95  by  .72  of  on  inch.  The  several 
terms,  Towhee,  Chewink,  Juree  and  Shewink,  by  which  this  bird  is 
known,  are  applied  in  imitation  of  its  sharp,  quick  and  rather  petulant 
cry.  From  its  terrestial  habits  and  conspicuous  chestnut-colored  sides, 
has  arisen  the  name  of  Ground  Eobin,  which,  although  much  less  appro- 
priate than  any  of  those  previously  mentioned,  is,  nevertheless,  the  one 
by  which  it  is  best  known  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  Towhee,  on 
indefatigable  seed  and  insect  hunter,  spends  most  of  his  time  on  the 
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ground,  in  thickets  and  brush  piles,  hunting  among  the  withered  leaves 
and  dead  twigs.  Its  rustling  scratch  is  often  the  only  indication  one 
will  have  of  its  presence.  In  addition  to  various  small  seeds  and  insects, 
Chewinks  feed,  also,  more  or  less,  in  the  late  summer,  autumn  and  win- 
ter, on  difiEerent  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  berries.  Occasionally,  it  is 
said,  they  visit  potato  vines  and  other  plants  on  which  the  destructive 
Colorado  potato-beetle  feeds,  and  devour  many  of  these  troublesome 
"  bugs." 


Oents  CARDINALIS  Bonaparte. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis  (Linn.)- 

Cardinal;  Red-bird. 

Description  (P/a<c^-^). 

Ybun//.  — Bill  blackish  ;  colors  duller;  otherwise  very  similar  to  adult  female. 
The  young  male  soon  attains  his  bright  coat    Length  about  9  inches  ;  extent  about  \% 

Habitnt.^KsLBiern  United  States,  north  to  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio  valley  (cas- 
ually larther)  west  to  the  plains. 

The  Cardinal,  or  Winter  Red-bird,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  a  rather 
plentiful  resident  in  the  lower  half  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  other  sections 
of  our  state  it  is  found  chiefly  as  a  rare  or  occasional  visitor.  The  showy 
dress,  the  fine  and  varied  vqcal  powers  of  this  shy  and  vivacious  whistler, 
are  such  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  common  and  entertaining  cage  birds. 
Although  usually  found  inhabiting  briery  thickets  and  wooded  districts 
in  the  vicinage  of  rivers,  ponds  and  swampy  localities,  these  birds, 
mostly  in  winter,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  and  also  occasionally  in  sum- 
mer, when  in  a  measure  they  lack  their  usual  vigilance  and  shyness, 
come  about  our  yards,  houses  and  bams  in  search  of  food,  or  to  cheer 
and  enliven  us  with  their  bright  presence  and  pleasing  notes.  In  the 
southern  states  and  elsewhere  where  Red-birds  are  much  more  numerous 
than  in  Pennsylvania,  they  at  times  assemble  in  large  companies  during 
the  winter  in  swampy  tliickets ;  in  midwinter,  A\ith  us,  parties  of  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  individuals  are  sometimes  observed  in  similar  situations.  This 
species  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  though  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
the  adults  and  young  of  the  year  of  a  single  family  are  frequently  found 
together.  Tlie  nest,  a  loosely-built  structure  composed  of  twigs,  weed 
stems,  fibers  of  grape-vine  bark,  grasses  or  other  vegetable  materials,  is 
built  in  bushes,  vines  and  low  trees.  I  have  never  found  a  nest  situated 
over  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  groimd.  The  eggs,  two  to  four  in  num- 
ber (usually  three),  are  white  or  bluish-white,  spotted  with  different 
shades  of  brown.  They  measure  about  one  inch  in  length  by  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  width.  Feeds  on  seeds  of  numerous  plants,  especially 
those  of  rank  weeds  and  grasses ;  com,  wheat,  rye  and  oats  are  also  eaten. 
They  feed  more  or  less  on  insects,  chief  among  which  are  beetles,  grass- 


hoppers,  crickets,  ants,  flies  and  numerous  larval  forms.  Fruits  of  the 
cedar  and  mulberry  ti-ees,  also  strawberries,  black  berries,  raspberries, 
wild  grapes  and  otlior  small  fruits  may  be  included  among  their  favorite 
articles  of  diet.  This  bird,  mth  its  lai-ge  and  ixtwerf ul  bill,  operated  by 
strong  muscles  of  its  head,  can  readily  bi'eak  into  fragments  the  hard 
grains  of  maize,  as  well  as  the  large  seeds  of  different  kiuds  on  which  it 
subsists.  Its  known  abiUty  in  this  particular  has  earned  for  it,  in  some 
places,  the  local  name  of  Bed  Comcracker. 

Gentis  HABIA  Bbichenbacu. 
Habia  ludovidana  (Linn.). 

Roae-breaated  GroabealL  ;  Poialo-Iiue  bird. 

Description  (Plalv  Ji.udulla  a7id  yatinff). 
Length  about  S>iiiches ;  extent  about  13  inches.     Young  males  in  late  summer  and 
lUl  have  rose  and  red  markings  on  breast,  and  under  wing-covorls  more  or  leas 
dlstlnut.    The  fomale  has  lining  of  wings  and  asillarlea  saffron  yollow. 

Habitat.— Easiem  United  states  and  southern  Canada,  west  to  the  eastern  border 
of  the  plains;   In  winter,  to  Cuba,  Central  America  and  northern  Soutli  America. 

In  easteru  Pemisylvauia  the  Bose-breaated  Grosbeak  is  found  as  a 
regular,  though  usually  not  a  common,  visitant  during  migratious  in  May 
and  September,  when  this  species  is  mostly  seen  in  small  parties  of 
from  five  to  a  dozen  each.  In  the  spring,  while  passing  northward  (they 
breed  for  flio  most  part  uartli  of  Poniisylviinia),  tlie  males  anivo  iifarly 
a  week  in  advance  of  the  females,  but  in  the  fall  both  sexes,  according 
to  my  observation,  migrate  together.  Mr.  Benj.  M.  Everhart,  of  West 
Chester,  says  that  twenty-five  ye-ars  ago  this  species  was  a  rather  com- 
mon summer  resident  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  where  he  has 
repeatedly  found  their  nests,  eggs  and  young.  In  both  of  these  districts 
the  Eose-breasts  are  now  rarely  found  in  the  summer  time.  Although 
these  bright -col  ored  *  and  sweet- voiced  songsters  have  apparently 
abandoned  most  of  their  summering  resorts,  in  oiu-  eastern  districts, 
many  of  their  number  find  a  congenial  summer  abode  in  the  western 
and  northwestern  parts  of  our  state,  particularly  in  Crawford  and  Erie 
counties,  where,  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  Mr,  Greo.  B.  Sennett,  assunis 
me,  these  birds  are  regular  and  rather  plentiful  summer  residents,  nest- 
ing in  low  trees  and  bushes.  The  nest  is  a  thin,  flattened  structure,  made 
up  of  rootlets,  small  twigs  and  dried  grasses;  the  dull  greenish -white 
eggs,  spotted  with  brown,  are  three  or  four  in  number  and  measured  about 
oneinchby  three-fonrthsofaninch.  These  birds,  while  sojourning  here, 
frequent  chiefly  groves  and  forests ;  apple  orchards  and  gardens  are  also 
sometimes  visited  by  them.    It  is  said  that  in  some  sections  of  Crawford 
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county  where  this  species  resides  in  summer,  many  fanners  protect 
them  because  they  are  gi'eat  destroyers  of  "  potato  bug^s."  A  gentle- 
man residing,  I  think,  near  Meadville,  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  our 
State  Board,  that  he  had  often  seen  these  birds  in  small  flocks  about  his 
potato  patch,  eagerly  devouring  large  numbers  of  these  vexatious  insects. 
Few,  if  any,  of  our  birds  are  known  to  feed  regularly  on  the  Colorado 
potato-beetle,  and  as  the  Bose-breasted  Grosbeak  has  developed  a  taste 
in  this  direction,  it  should  justly  rank  as  one  of  the  best  feathered 
friends  of  the  farmer.  My  personal  knowledge  of  the  food-habits  of  this 
species  is  limited  to  examinations  made  in  May,  1882,  when  these  birds 
were,  to  my  great  surprise,  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  woods  through- 
out various  parts  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  Franklin,  Adams,  Delaware  and 
Philadelphia  counties.  All  the  birds  examined  by  me  were  shot  in 
woods,  feeding  mostly  on  hickory  and  beech  trees,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  West  Chester,  Penna.  May  11,  six  males,  on  hickory  trees,  food 
consisted  entirely  of  blossoms.  May  12,  thirteen  birds,  eight  males, 
three  on  hickory  trees,  others  on  beech  trees.  All  showed  blossoms ; 
two  contained  blossoms  of  the  hickory,  with  those  of  the  beech ;  the 
remainder  had  all  fed  on  beech  blossoms,  except  three  birds,  which  had 
in  their  gizzards  small  black  seeds  and  some  few  flat  grayish  seeds. 
May  13,  eleven  birds,  seven  males,  all  contained  blossoms  of  beech,  in 
addition  to  which,  two  males  revealed  remains  of  beetles  and  one  of 
them  had  also  eaten  a  few  flies.  May  15,  eleven  birds,  ten  males,  three 
taken  on  beech  and  maple  trees,  had  only  fed  on  blossoms ;  the  others 
were  found,  when  first  discovered,  feeding  on  the  ground  in  the  woods ; 
the  stomach  of  one  contained  simply  fragments  of  a  beetle,  the  rest  had 
eaten  blossoms  and  small  seeds.  May  16,  three  males,  food  exclusively 
blossoms.  May  17,  four  birds,  three  females,  chiefly  blossoms  and  small 
seeds,  with  fev  larvae,  and  fragments  of  beetles.  May  19,  two  birds ; 
male,  beech  blossoms;  female  had  in  her  gizzard,  blossoms,  remains  of 
beetles  and  several  wasps.  May  20,  23  to  27,  inclusive,  eleven  birds, 
nine  females ;  two  males  taken  on  the  20th  had  fed  chiefly  on  beetles 
and  a  few  flat  cylindrical  seeds ;  the  remaining  nine  specimens  were  shot 
on  various  dates,  the  last  being  taken  on  the  27th,  when  they  were  found 
to  be  very  scarce.  An  examination  of  their  viscera  showed  that  in  ad- 
dition to  blossoms  and  small  seeds,  they  all  had  fed  to  a  small  extent  on 
insects,  chiefly  beetles  and  flies. 

Genus  GUIRACA  Swainson. 
Guiraca  caerulea  (Linn.). 

Blue  Grosbeak. 

Description. 

Bill  large  and  stout  like  other  Grosbeaks;  bill  dark-bluish  black  ;  legs  and  feet 
similar;  male  blue  ;  brightest  on  head  and  darker  across  middle  of  back  ;  feathers 
about  base  of  bill,  lores,  wings  and  tail  blackish  ;   middle  and  greater  wing-coverts 


_ _,_     Female  browniah-yellow,  below  rstlier  paler  than  above, 

viiigfl  and  latl  dusky-t>ro\vu,  with,  HomoliiDes,  faint  tniceH  of  blue  ;  tv/o  browniab- 
wi[jg  bands.     Young  similar  to  femate.     Lengtb  about  TJ  ;  extent  about  IIJ  ;  rsmale 

3  Ibe  Paciflc, 

The  Blue  Grosbetilc  is  a  very  rare  and  occasional  summer  resident  in 
Boutheru  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  About  five  years  ago.  May  10, 1 
captured  oue  of  these  birds  in  the  lower  part  of  Chester  county ;  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  species  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  state.  The  Messrs. 
Baird  writing,  in  1844.  of  the  Blue  Grosbeak,  give  it  as  a  native  and  say : 
"A  few  seen  each  year  in  the  same  place"  (in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle, 
Cumberlaud  county).  During  recent  years,  however,  according  to  the 
report  of  Mr,  T.  L.  Neff,  of  Carlisle,  this  species  has  not  been  observed. 
Dr.Turnbnll  (1869)  includes  it  iu  his  list  of  rare  and  in-egiilar  summer 
visitants  in  the  southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter* 
mentions  the  capture  of  stragglers  in  Philadelphia  and  Delaware 
counties.  The  late  Judge  Libliart  recorded  it  as  a  "  very  rare"  \-isitor 
in  Lancaster  county,  where  Prof,  H.  J.  Roildy  iufoinis  me  it  has  in 
recent  years  been  found  as  a  casual  summer  resident.  In  the  summer 
of  1884  Mr.  W.  H.  Bnller  captured  a  specimen  near  his  home  at  Marietta, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Kocher  writes  me  that  some  few  years  ago  he  found  a  nest  with 
eggs  of  this  spi'cies  in  Lehigh  county.  Dr.  John  W.  Dt^twiller,  who  has 
devoted  careful  study  to  our  feathered  fauna  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  shot  a  Blue  Grosbeak  iu  the  spring  neiir  Easton,  Northampton 
county ;  it  is  the  only  one  he  ever  met  with  in  the  state.  Messrs,  George 
Miller  and  Caaper  Loucks  have  observed  stragglers  of  this  species  in 
York  county.  "  Nest,  in  bushes,  vines  or  other  shrubbery,  sometimes  a 
low  tree,  of  grasses  and  rootlets ;  eggs,  four  to  five,  averaging  .90  by  ,65, 
palest-bluish,  normally  unspotted ;  quite  like  those  of  the  Indigo-bird, 
but  larger." — Cones. 

Genus  FAE^ERINA  Vieillot. 
PasBerina  cyanea  (Lnra.). 

Indigo  Banting;  Oreen-bird;  Indlgo-btrd. 

Description  {Plate  SB). 

o  Veragua 

Very  abundant  from  May  to  October,  "When  they  first  come,  andalso 
in  the  autumn  before  leaving,  these  birds  are  sometimes  seen  in  small 
fiocks.  The  males  arrive  a  few  days  before  the  females,  and  in  small 
parties  often  visit  our  gardens  and  orchards,  where,  in  the  spring,  they 
are  frequently  to  be  obse^^■ed  gleaning  insects,  or  devouring  the  apple- 


t  Purple  Bneile.       2.  Bromed  Staeklt. 
Males. 


n 
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tree  blossoms.  These  birds,  although  found  in  almost  every  locality, 
are  most  numerous  in  briery  thickets,  open  woodland  and  in  bushy 
places  along  fences  and  roadways.  The  nest,  composed  of  leaves,  dried 
grasses,  etc ,  is  built  in  low  bushes.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  bluish- 
white  and  unspotted ;  seldom  are  they  pure  white,  and  rarely  do  we  find 
them  spotted  or  thinly  dotted  with  reddish-brown,  but  whatever  may  be 
theii'  coloration,  they  measure  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  a  trifle  over  one-half  inch  wide.  The  female  with  her  plain 
bix>wn  dress,  not  imlike  some  members  of  the  human  race  when  attired 
in  "mother-hubbards"  and  calico  gowns,  always  shy  and  retiring — 
seems  ever  anxious  to  elude  observation.  The  male,  however,  in  his  at- 
tractive and  showy  garb  of  iridescent  blues,  seemingly  is  conscious  of 
his  beauty,  and  appears  eager  to  make  his  presence  known.  He  perches 
on  the  tops  of  high  bushes,  on  the  dead  twigs  and  limbs  of  tall  trees,  on 
the  telegraph  wires  and  fences,  to  sing  his  peculiarly  vigorous  and  rapid 
song.  The  sharp  tship  of  the  female  never,  however,  fails  to  quickly  call 
to  her  side,  this  vain,  noisy  yet  most  devoted  partner.  Indigo-birds 
feed  chiefly  on  different  kinds  of  small  seeds ;  during  the  breedmg  sea- 
son many  insects  are  eaten.  They  subsist  also  to  a  small  extent  on  apple 
and  some  few  other  blossoms ;  various  kinds  of  small  berries  are  not 
unpalatable  to  them. 

Geihts  SPESA*  Bonaparte. 
Spiza  americana  (Gmel.)- 

Black-throated  Banting;  Dickcissel. 

Description. 

This  species  varies  considerably  in  its  markings ;  bill  and  feet  grayish-black ; 
length  about  6^  inches  ;  extent  about  11 ;  female  a  little  smaller  ;  upper  parts  ashy 
and  brownish,  the  most  conspicuous  on  middle  of  back,  where  and  also  on  the  scap- 
ulars there  are  black  streaks ;  top  of  head  tinged  with  yellowish-green  ;  line  over  eye, 
streak  from  mandible,  breast  and  middle  of  belly,  and  edge  of  wing  yellow  ;  rest  of 
lower  parts  white,  except  a  black  throat  patch  of  variable  size  ;  wing-coverts  bright 

chestnut ;  female  similar  but  duller,  and  black  throat  patch  usually  absent  or  indis- 
tinct 

•  Spiza  iown»endii  ( Aud. ). 

TowDsend's  Bunting.  From  Dr.  Ezra  MIchener's  Btrdn  of  Chester  county  pabllsbed  in  1881.  I  take  the 
following  remark.s  relative  to  this  species,  but  one  specimen  of  which  has  ever  been  taken,  and  it  is  now 
In  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  D.  C:  "This  unique  bird  was  obtained  by 
my  excellent  friend,  who.se  name  It  bears,  in  a  cedar  grove  near  my  dwelling,  while  assisting  me  in  col- 
lecting birds  in  the  spring  of  1833.  We  at  once  pronounced  It  new.  Audubon  did  the  same,  and  named 
and  published  it  in  both  of  his  large  works.  This  curious  bird  has  long  been  a  puxzle  to  ornithologists 
in  the  uncertainty  whether  it  is  only  a  variety  of  s.  a mrricana  (Black-throated  Bunting)  or  a  distinct 
species.  Thus  fur  (now  more  than  forty  years)  but  one  specimen  is  known,  kindly  presented  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  Dr.  Michener.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  decide  the  question  of  it*  true  relation- 
ship to  the. s.  americana.  While  this  uncertainty  remains  It  seems  proper  that  Chester  county  should 
preserve  a  record  of  Its  history  as  a  guide  to  future  observers. " 

Sp.  Ch.  —  "  Male.  Upper  parts,  head  nnd  neck  all  round,  sides  of  body  and  fore  part  of  breast,  slate 
blue:  the  back  and  upper  surface  ot  wings  tinged  with  yellowish-brown:  the  inter-scapular  region  streaked 
with  Mack.  A  superciliary  and  maxillary  lino,  chin  and  throat,  and  contra!  line  of  under  parts  from  the 
breast  to  crissum,  white:  the  edge  of  the  wing,  and  a  gloss  on  the  breast  and  middle  of  belly,  yellow.  A 
black  spotted  line  from  the  lower  corner  of  the  ower  mandible  down  the  side  of  the  throat,  connecting 
with  a  crescent  of  streaks  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  slate  portion  of  the  breast.  Length  6|  inches;  alar  ex- 
tent 9;  wing  3.86:  tall  2. 5U  inches."— .S.  F.  Baird. 


Habilal. —Kaalern  Uniled  States  C^iii^ly  west  of  the  Alleglianies),  west  to  the 
Boi'ky  nioiinlain^  iiorlli  to  Mitasiauliusiitls,  Now  York,  Wituunain  HOd  Minnesota, 
BIiiIhduiIi  in  winlcr  ihrungh  Ueulrul  Amoriui  la  nortliorn  tjomh  Aiiierit.li. 

Tolerably  common  summer  resident  from  May  until  about  1st  of  Sep- 
tember in  some  sections  of  thesoutiieastem,  southern  and  western  coun- 
ties of  Peimaylvauitti  rare,  or  at  least  not  rejiort-ed  to  occur,  in  the  north- 
era  counties  or  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  state.  The  nest,  of  weeds, 
grasses,  etc.,  is  usually  placed  near  the  ground  in  weeds  or  bushes ;  ee;gs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  pale  blue ;  they  measure  about  .80  by  .60. 
The  Dickcissel  feeds  on  seeds  and  sometimes  on  small  berries,  and  in 
the  summer  he  destroys  numerous  kinds  of  insects. 

Family  TANAORID^.    Tanaobbs. 
Gends  PIBANGA  Vieillot. 
Pirangfi  erythromelas  Vieill. 

Scarlet  TanaKir  ;  B I  nek- winded  Red-nird. 

Dbscbiptiow  (Piatt  j/). 

Lentil]  alioiit  Tl  ;  extent  about  12  i  wing  atmnl^i :  tai I  a1x>ut  S  inohw.     Bill  bin Ish 

■  brown isU-y ell ow  ;  legs  and  feet  lead  tolor ;  iris  brown. 

HabiV  (If.— Eastern  I'nited  States,  nest  to  tbe  plalne,  and  north  toaouthem  Canada. 
In  winter  Ibe  Weal  Indies,  Central  America  and  northern  South  Amorim. 

The  Scarlet  Tauagrer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  forest  birds,  is 
about  the  size  of  the  cnmmon  lihiebird.  The  wings  and  tail  of  the  adult 
male  are  glossy  blaek;  body  and  other  parts  bright  scarlet.  The  female 
is  a  greenish -yellow  color,  with  wing  and  tail  feathers  dark  brown.  This 
description  applies  to  full  plumagetl  adults  as  we  find  them  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  Both  sexes  are,  however,  subject  to  great  variations 
in  plumage,  and  particularly  is  this  variation  noticeable  in  the  male 
birds.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  autumn  the  male  loses  its  bright  feathers 
and  is  found  in  a  livery  similar  to  that  of  the  female.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  such  a  transition  occurs  during  the  "  fall  molt,"  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  change  does  take  place.  During  the 
late  summer  months  and  early  autumn,  or  for  a  period  of  about  sis  weeks 
before  the  tsnagers  leave  Pennsylvania,  I  have  made  repeated  and 
most  diligent  search  to  find  adult  m^es  in  which  the  scarlet  feathers 
predominated,  as  is  invariably  the  ease  with  the  males  in  spring,  but 
have  failed.  Although  it  is  true  I  have  seen  two  or  three  males  early  in 
August  with  a  few  scattered  feathers  or  "  patches "  of  scarlet,  I  have 
found  the  plumage  of  the  males,  late  in  August  and  in  September,  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  females,  except  that  in  the  males  certain  of  the 
long  wing  and  tail  feathers  were  black.  The  presence  of  these  dark 
primaiies  or  tail  feathers  will,  it  is  my  opinion,  with  rare  exceptions, 
enable  you  to  determine  the  sex.* 
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This  species  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  sometimes,  thouofh  rarely,  as 
early  as  the  last  week  in  April ;  usually  it  comes  about  May  9.  Tana- 
gers,  except  when  they  pay  occasional  visits  to  cherry  or  mulberry  trees, 
on  the  f  1  uits  of  which  they  feed  to  a  limited  extent,  are  seldom  found 
away  from  favorite  retreats  in  the  forests.  The  forests  and  groves,  par- 
ticulary  oak  groves,  in  which  streams  of  water  are  found,  are  the  favorite 
resorts  of  this  species.  The  nest,  a  loosely  built  structure,  composed  of 
twigs,  roots  or  stems  of  various  weeds,  is  usually  placed  on  the  horizon- 
tal limb  of  a  small  tree,  preferably  beech  {Fagiis),  about  ten  or  twenty 
feet  from  tlae  ground.  Eggs,  three  to  five,  mostly  four,  pale  greenish- 
blue,  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown,  measure  about  .95  by  .65. 
While  the  nests  are  nearly  always  built  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  I 
have  observed  they  frequently  are  seen  overhanging  a  cart-road  or  un- 
frequented path,  when  such  a  passage-way  exists  in  the  woods.  I  have 
often  discovered  the  nests  of  this  species,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  neither  the  nests  or  contents  were  disturbed,  have  noticed  that  the 
birds  would  always  follow  me  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  occasionally 
some  distance  beyond,  uttering  their  peculiar  chirp  churr.  When  tan- 
agers  thus  absent  themselves  from  the  nests,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  thieving  and  omnivorous  Blue  Jay  robs  them  of  their  con- 
tents. Mr.  B.  M.  Everhart  has  known  instances  where  the  jays,  after 
devouring  the  eggs  or  young  tanagers,  have  torn  up  the  nests. 

Tanagers,  during  the  simimer  residence  with  us,  feed  principally  on 
various  forms  of  insects,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  on  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  huckleberries,  etc. 

The  stomiich  contents  of  twenty -nine  of  these  birds  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


No. 

Dai 

•E. 

1880.  . 

Locality. 

1 

F00I>-MATERIAL8. 

1 

May     G. 

EaBt  Bradford.  Pa.,   .  . 

Beetles.  • 

2 

May  17. 

IJ*H0.  . 

East  Bradford.  Pu..   .  . 

Beetles.  • 

3 

May   18. 

1880,  . 

Kant  Bradford,  Pa..   .  . 

Beetles  (on  maple  tree). 

4 

May   19. 

1880,  . 

East  Bradford.  Pa..   .  . 

Beetles.* 

5 

May   19. 

1«80.  . 

East  Bradford.  Pa..   .  . 

Beetles." 

6 

Sept.  15. 

ISbO.  . 

West  Cbe.HU'r.  Pa..     .  . 

Grasshoppers. 

7 

May  20. 

1882.  . 

East  Bradford.  Pa..   .  . 

,  Beetles  and  spiders.  * 

8 

May  20. 

1882.  . 

East  Bradford.  Pa. ,   .  . 

Beetles  and  spiders.* 

9 

May  20. 

1S82.  . 

Ka8t  Bradford.  Pa..   .  . 

Beetles  and  tiles.* 

10 

May  20. 

1S82.  . 

East  Bradford.  Pa..   .  . 

Beetles  and  spiders.* 

11 

May  20. 

1882.  . 

East  Bradford.  Pn..   .  . 

Beetles  and  flies.* 

12 

May   12. 

m8;i.  . 

East  Bradford.  Pa..   .   . 

Few  flies  and  small  worms  (taken  on  cherry  tree). 

13 

May    12. 

1S8.J,  . 

East  Bradford,  Pa..   .  . 

Beetles  (taken  on  maple  tree). 

14 

May  U, 

I88:i.  . 

Chestor  county.  Pa. .     . 

Beetles,  flies  and  few  sranll  Kreen  worms  (on  oak  tree. ) 

15 

May    14. 

I88.-i.  . 

Chester  county.  Pa. .     . 

Beetles  chiefly,  with  traces  of  other  insects.  * 

If) 

May   14, 

1883.  . 

Chester  county.  Pa..     . 

Beetles.* 

17 

May   14. 

18ji:S.  . 

Chester  county.  Pa.. 

Beetles.  * 

18 

May   14. 

188.{,  . 

Chester  county.  Pa..     . 

Beetles.  * 

19 

May  25. 

188.'i,  . 

West  Goshen.  Pa 

Black  beetles  and  other  insects  ( taken  on  walnut  tree). 

20 

May  25, 

ISSi.  . 

Wllllstown.  Pa 

Files  and  beetles.* 

21 

May  25. 

188;^,  . 

Wmistown.  Pa 

Files  and  beetles.* 

22 

May     7, 

188;i.  . 

Chester  c<»unty.  Pa. .     . 

Beetles  and  flies. 

23 

May     7. 

ifm,  . 

Chester  county.  Pa. 

Beetles  and  flies. 

24 

Juno    4. 

1884.  . 

Chester  county.  Pa., 

Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

25 

June    4. 

1884.  . 

Chester  county.  Pa..     . 

rnrecoKnizable  in.nect  mass. 

26 

.lune  14. 

1884.  . 

Chester  cotinty.  Pu. . 

CJherrles. 

27 

June  14. 

1884.  . 

Chester  county.  Pa..     . 

Cherries. 

28 

June  17. 

1884.  . 

Chest«»r  county.  Pa..     . 

Beetles,  flies  and  butterfly. 

29 

June  17. 

1884.  . 

1 

Chester  county.  Pa..     . 

Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

•  All  taken  on  hickory  trees. 


May  18,  1882, 1  shot  seven  adiilt  males  feeding  in  oak  (Querciis)  and 
hickory  {(Jarya)  trees,  and  found  all  to  have  ftid  escluaively  on  coleop- 
ttrous  insects  {beetles).  On  May  13, 1883,  I  killed  thirteen  tanagers, 
twelve  being  adult  males,  in  a  large  woods  on  the  property  of  William 
Williams  Jr.,  Willistown,  Pa.  The  birds  were  all  shot  in  the  forenoon 
and  while  feeding  in  the  maple  {Acer)  and  hickory  (Canja)  trees.  An 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  this  series  of  birds,  made  by  myself  and 
Mr.  Willian]s.  showed  that  black-colored  beetles  and  no  other  food  had 
been  takon. 

Firauga  rubra  (Lisn.). 

Summer  Tanagor. 

Dgscbiption. 

Is  a  trtfie  !arg«r  than  the  Scarlet  Tanagar.  Tlie  adult  mile  \a  a  ■'  rose-red  "  or  ver- 
milioD  cclor ;  winga  and  tail  feal b era  aro  same  nolor  as  body  (unexposed  portions 
of  wing  featherij,  also  ends  of  primaries  and  sei'oiidarles,  duaky);  adult  female  is 
greeniah  or  brownisli-ollve  above,  lower  parta  lighter.  Tliis  bird,  like  the  Scarlet 
Tanager,  is  Bubjet-t  to  great  variations  in  plumage. 

W^^i(o(,— Eaateni  United  Slates,  north  regularly  to  soattaero  New  Jersey.  Ohio, 
lllinoiB,  etc,  caauatly  nortli  to  Connecticut  and  Ontario,  etc,  and  accidentally  to 
Kova  Scotia.     In  winter  south  to  Cuba,  Central  America,  ela. 

The  Summer  Tansiger  is  a  very  rare  and  irregular  summer  visitor  in 
Pennsylvania.  May  25.  187C,  I  saw  a  pair  of  thtise  bii-ds,  and  October 
10,  1889,  I  saw  a  female,  all  in  West  Chester.  Early  in  April  these  tan- 
agers arrive  in  Florida  from  tlieir  wintering  resorts  in  tlie  tropics. 
Food  similar  to  that  of  the  Scaj-let  Taoager. 


Family  HIRUNDINIDJE.  Swallows. 

THE  SWALLOWS. 

Swallows  feed  exclusively*  on  insects.  Tbey  consume  myriads  of  flies  which  ao 
pester  our  horses  and  cattle,  or  sorely  vex  the  tidy  housewife.  Tliey  bave  a  lively 
and  not  unmusiual  twitter,  but  no  song.  Swallows  ure  remarkable  for  their  socia- 
bility at  all  times ;  they  migrate  in  flocks,  sometimca  numbering  thousands,  and 
nest  together  olten  in  large  companies.  Living  as  they  do  almost  consi»ntly  on  the 
wing,  they  visit  nearly  every  locality,  generally,  however,  when  feeding  and  mi- 
grating, they  frequent  mostly  ponds,  rivers,  streams  and  watery  places  in  fields  and 
meadows,  where  various  kinds  of  winged  insects  are  so  plentiful.  Tliey  frequently 
are  seen  to  stop  for  an  instant  to  driuk  and  bathe  when  skimming  over  the  water's 
surface.  In  clear  weather  these  birds  often  ascend  to  high  elevations  in  the  air,  but 
tn  dull  weather,  particularly  before  rains,  they  lly  low  and  sail  close  to  the  ground. 
With  the  exception  of  two  species,  all  our  swallows  lay  pure  white  and  unspotted 
eggs.  The  eggs  of  these  two  species,  the  Clill  and  Barn  Swallows — are  while, 
speckled  or  spotted  with  reddish -brown,  and  so  alike  are  the  eggs  of  these  two  birds, 
that  they  cannot  with  absolute  certiiinty  be  distinguished  apart  The  usual  comple- 
ment of  eggs  of  each  of  our  species  Is  five,  sometimes  six,  hut  very  seldom  do  we 
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tind  three  or  a  less  number  deposited  when  incubation  is  begun.  The  Purple  Martin 
builds  a  nest  of  hay,  straw,  leaves,  feathers,  etc,  in  boxes  provided  for  them  about 
houses  and  buildings ;  occasionally  with  us  this  species  breeds  in  holes  in  trees.  Its 
eggs  average  a  little  under  one  inch  in  length,  and  about  three-fourths  or  a  little  less 
in  width.  The  Barn  Swallow  nests  mostly  in  the  interior  of  barns,  where,  on  a  beam 
or  rafter,  near  the  top  of  the  roof,  it  builds  a  large  bowl-shaped  nest  (not  covered 
over  the  top  as  is  the  ClifT  Swallow's)  of  mud,  grasses  and  feathers.  The  mud  used 
to  cover  the  exterior,  and  in  fact  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  nest,  is  collected 
by  the  birds,  along  the  edges  of  streams,  ponds  and  in  muddy  places  in  fields  and 
roads,  and  conveyed  in  small  rounded  masses  on  the  top  of  the  upper  mandible. 
The  eggs  measure  about  .77  long  by  .55  of  an  inch  wida  The  ClifT  Swallow  with  ua 
nests  under  the  eaves  of  barns  and  other  out-buildings.  It  never,  I  think,  in  this 
state  breeds  about  rocks  or  cliffs,  as  it  does  in  uninhabited  regions.  The  nest  is 
built  of  small  mud  pellets,  warmly  lined  with  feathers  or  other  soft  materials,  and 
in  this  region  is  hemispherical  in  f^hape,  with  a  small  hole  in  front  or  on  the  side,  or 
sometimes,  but  not  usually,  I  think,  retort-shaped  or  bottle-like  in  appearance,  with 
the  opening  built  out,  often  several  inches  from  the  body  of  the  nest  The  eggs  are 
very  similar  in  size  to  the  those  of  the  Barn  Swallow,  from  which  they  are  said  to 
differ  in  being  less  elongated.  The  Bank  and  Rough-winged  Swallows  excavate 
holes  in  sand  banks,  along  streams,  deep  railroad  cuts,  wagon  roads,  etc.,  in  which 
they  build  loosely  made  nests  of  grasses  and  feathers.  The  Rough-winged,  with  us 
breeds  usually  in  the  interstices  of  stone  abutments  of  bridges  or  in  the  holes  of  old 
stone  barns  or  similar  structures.  The  eggs  of  this  last  named  species  are  possibly 
a  trifle  larger  than  those  of  the  Bank  Swallow,  which  measure  about  .70  long  and 
about  .50  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  Tree  Swallow  builds  in  holes  of  trees  and  stumps, 
or  in  bird  boxes.  The  nest  is  similar  to  those  made  by  Bank  and  Rough-winged 
Swallows.    Its  eggs  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Rough-winged  species. 

<*  Primaries  nine.  Bill  triangular,  depressed,  about  as  wide  at  base  as  long ;  the 
gape  twice  as  long  as  culmen,  reaching  to  about  opposite  the  eyes ;  tomia  straight  or 
gently  curved ;  no  obvious  rictal  bristles.  Tarsi  not  longer  than  the  lateral  toe  and 
claw.  Wing^  long  and  pointed,  the  first  primary  equal  to  or  longer  than  second. 
Middle  tail  feathers  not  half  as  long  as  the  wing." 


Genus  PROQNE  Boie. 
Progne  subis  (Linn.). 

Purple  Martin. 

Description  {Plate  58). 

Length  8 ;  extent  16  inches  ;  bill  black,  mouth  inside  yellow  ;  eyes  brown  ;  leg^ 
dark  brown ;  closed  wings,  extend  beyond  the  tail  which  is  decidedly  forked. 

Adult  male. — Glossy  blue-black  ;  wings  and  tail  feathers  above  black,  more  or  less 
glossed  with  blue-black  ;  under  portions  of  wings  and  tail  feathers  dark-brown. 

Adult  female. — Dull-brown  above,  glossed  with  blue-black,  brightest  on  back  of 
head  and  middle  of  back  ;  loral  spaces  and  auricular  feathers  dark-brown  or  black ; 
forehead,  and  narrow  stripe  about  hind  neck,  grayish-white ;  belly  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white  ;  rest  of  under  parts  dull  grayish-white,  darkest  on  the  sides. 

Young, — Both  sexes  quite  similar  to  female,  though  the  males  are  mostly  darker. 
Immature  males,  with  blue-black  feathers  singly  or  in  patches,  are  common.  About 
three  years,  it  is  believed,  are  required  for  the  male  to  attain  his  full  dress. 

Habitat, — Temperate  North  America,  south  to  Mexico. 

Common  resident  from  early  in  April  to  about  the  middle  of  August; 
they  arrive  in  spring,  singly,  in  pairs  or  small  flocks.    Late  in  August 


Gbnusi  TACHTCINETA  Cabains. 
Tachycineta  bicolor  (Vikill). 

Tree  Swallow  ;  Wblte-bellled  Swallow. 

Dksobiptiom  (_P[ate3S). 

Iiongth  about  6  laches ;  extent  about  Ifl  Inches ;  tail  BliRhtly  forked ;  bill  black ; 
legs  aail  Irla  brown  ;  loreti  black  :  above  glossy  melallit'-greeD ;  wings  and  (ail  block- 
ish, with  faint  greenish  gloss  ;  lower  parta  entirelj  whfte. 

Young,  colors  are  duller  and  toes  somewhat  yellowish. 

Habitat. — North  America  at  large,  Trom  the  Fur  couutries  southward,  in  winter,  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

The  Tree  Swallow,  when  flying  or  at  rest,  can  easily  be  distin^tiished 
from  all  other  of  our  swallows  by  its  dark-colored  btick  and  pure  white 
uniier  purts.  This  species  arrives  her«  late  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
and  loaves  in  September.  Common  and  very  genenJly  distributed 
during  migrations ;  as  a  summer  resident  seems  to  be  most  frequent 
about  rivers  and  other  large  bodies  of  water.  From  numerous  reports 
before  me  it  is  learned  that  this  swallow  breeds  more  or  less  regularly 
and  rather  sparingly  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  state.  Referring  to  this 
bird  in  Lycoming  county,  my  friend  Prof,  A.  Kock  writes  in  a  letter  of 
recent  date  sulistantially  as  follows :  It  used  to  breed  readily  in  boxes, 
but  not  suice  the  sparrow  nuisance  has  been  introduced  from  England. 
Have  observed  the  female  Tree  Swallow  enter  the  dry  limbs  of  high  trees 
(buttonwood)  on  om-  river  isUinds.  Tliiuk  we  have  moi'e  some  years 
than  others. 


Genus  CLIVICOLA  Forstfr. 
Cllvicola  riparia  (Linn.). 

Banlc Swallow;  Sand  Swallow. 

Description  iFtate$oy 

Smallest  of  all  our  swallows;  lengthaboutS,  extent  about  12|  inches;  bill  black  ; 
legs  brownish  ;  irla  dark-brown  ;  tail  short  and  slightly  forked  ;  loner  part  or  tarsus 
feathered  behind  ;  above  grayish-brown ;  beneath  white,  with  a  brood  band  across 
the  breast,  same  color  as  on  back  ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown. 

Habitat. — Northern  hemisphere;  in  Ameriea.  south  to  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America  and  northern  South  America. 

Common  summer  resident  at  many  points  along  Delaware,  Susqiie- 
hanna  and  other  large  streams. 
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Genus  STBLQIDOPTBRYX  Baird. 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis  (Aud.  ). 

Roogh-win^^ed  Swallow. 

Description. 

Rather  larger  than  the  hist ;  bill,  legs  and  eyes  same  color  as  the  Bank  Swallow ; 
above  grayish-brown  ;  lower  parts  similar,  though  paler,  gradually  whitening  on 
the  belly;  edge  of  first  primary  rough  to  the  touch,  by  the  outer  web  being  con- 
verted into  a  series  of  stiff  recurved  hooks.  The  design  of  this  peculiar  wing  struc- 
ture is  not  clearly  known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  hooks  ^^assistthe  birds 
in  crawling  into  their  holes,  and  in  clinging  to  vertical  or  overhanging  surfaces." — 
Coues. 

Habitat.— \]n\tQiX  States  at  large  (in  the  Eastern  States  north  to  Connecticut),  south 
to  Guatemala. 

The  Bank  and  Rouffh-winged  Swallows  arrive  here  about  the  first 
week  in  April  and  remain  with  us  until  about  September  1.  Both  spe- 
cies frequent  the  same  localities,  bein^  found  generally  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  rivers,  large  creeks  and  milkiams.  These  birds  are  not  only 
alike  in  habit,  but  tliey  also  greatly  resemble  each  other  in  size  and 
colors.  The  Bank  Swallow  has  a  white  throat  and  a  dark  band  across 
the  breast.  The  Rough-mnged  has  a  uniform  mouse-colored  throat  and 
breast.  These  throat  and  breast  markings  will  sometimes  enable  you 
to  recognize  the  birds  in  life.  Should  you,  however,  desire  to  positively 
determine  these  two  species,  my  advice  would  be,  take  your  gun  and 
shoot  them.  After  doing  this  you  will  know  the  Bank  Swallow  by  a 
tuft  of  feathers  on  the  tai-sus,  near  the  insertion  of  the  hind  toe.  An 
adult  Rough-wing  (particularly  if  an  old  male)  has  the  first  wing  quills 
furnished  with  a  number  of  saw-like  hooks,  from  whicli  originate  the 
common  name,  likewise  the  technical  on(%  serripennis,  but  as  the  imma- 
ture Rough-winged  Swallows  lac^k  thes(^  curious  hooks,  look  at  theu*  legs — 
a  Rough-winged  Swallow  has  no  feathers  on  the  leg  just  above  the 
hind  toe. 

Family  AMPELIDA.  Waxwings. 
the  waxwings.* 

Two  birds  ot  this  family  are  found  in  Ponnavlvania.  The  Cedar-bird  is  a  com-t 
inon  residentandoctrursinall  parts  of  the  state,  but  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  isavery 
rare  and  irreprular  visitor  from  the  north,  and  is  usually  seen  here  only  in  exces- 
sively severe  winters.  Waxwinjrs  are  nearly  always  observed  in  flocka  The  sexes 
arealike;  the  tails  are  tipped  with  yellow.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed;  first 
quill  very  short ;  second  and  third  longest :  the  under  coverts  extend  almost  to  the 
en(i  of  the  even  tail  ;  the  wings  and  tipsof  some  tail  feathers  in  many  individuals  are 
often  furnished  with  horny  appendages,  like  red  sealing  wa.x  ;  bill  broad,  short, 
wide  at  base,  notched  and  slightly  hooked  at  tip.  P\^et  rather  small  and  weak  ; 
three  toes  in  front  and  onc!  behind. 

•  Dr.  Couc.««  (  Blnls  of  ('olonnln  Valley)  rcf(!rrliii:  to  the  " "  seallnK-wsix  "  iippeiulagos  of  the  scconrtary 
•juills  of  birds  of  this  jtenu.s.  says  they  •  ■  havo  ln»4«ii  suhjortfd  t«»  clierulcal  nrid  microscopical  cxaralnntlon 
by  J^.  Stleda.  and  s*liowu  to  be  tlie  ciiIarKed.  hardened  anci  peculiarly  ni<tdlfled  proIonKatlon  of  the  shaft 
lts(;lf  of  the  feather,  composed  of  central  wnd  peripheral  substances.  dltTerlnn  in  the  shape  of  the  pigment 
cells,  which  contain  abundance  "f  red  and  yellow  coloring  matter.  " 

17  BiitDs. 


:  AMPELUT^.    Wazwinos. 
Qsuvs  AMFELIS  Lihn^us. 
Ampelia  garralas  Lnra. 

Bobcmlsu  Warwing- 

Description. 

LoDgth  T  j  inches ;  wing  4} ;  MU  2].  Bill  (dried  skin)  blulib-black  ;  le|^  black  ; 
general  co>or  aaUy  or  grayisb-browa,  palest  on  rump,  upper  tail-coverls.  breast  aud 
abdomen  ;  Toretiead,  aspnlat  base  of  lower  jaw,  and  under  tail-eovcrU  btownlsh  or 
chestnut  1  a  narrow  fronlal  line,  ehin  and  upper  part  of  throat,  ood  a  showy  streak 
■tartiogin  rrontand  extending  liack  of  eye  and  meetlnglw  I'ellow  of  opposite  aide, 
blatk  ;  wings  and  tall  Cuatbers  liluiah-black  ;  tbe  tall  quite  blackish  immediately  In 
front  of  yellow  tip  ;  primary  coverts  und  outer  wel>a  of  secondarlos  bave  white  tips 
(and  in  specimen  before  niealBored  wax-like  appendages),  outer  welra  or  several  prl- 
marira  edged  with  white  and  yellow.  Head  with  a  conspicuous  crest ;  featbera 
about  vent  white  ;  no  yellow  on  belly. 

ffabital. — Northern  parts  of  Ihe  Northern  Hemisphere.  Id  North  America,  aoutta 
In  winter.  Irregularly,  to  the  northern  United  States. 

Very  rare  and  irregular  winter  viator.  I  have  a  specimen  which  was 
captured  some  few  years  ago  (midwinter)  m  a  pine  forest  in  the  northern 
part  of  Elk  county,  where  a  flock  of  about  twenty,  it  is  stated,  were 
Been,  Stragglers  of  this  species  have  aJso  been  taken  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  reported  to  me  by  the 
following  named  gentlemen:  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  Northampton 
county  ;  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  Clinton  ponnty ;  K,  C.  AAVensIiall,  Allc^'htmy 
comity  i  H.  W.  Williams,  Lackawanna  county,  and  H.  J.  Boddy,  Lan- 
caster county. 


Ampelis  oedroxaiza  (Vieill.)- 

Cedar  Waiwlng ;  Cedai^blrd  ;  Cheirr-blrd ;  Qoaker-blrd. 
Dgbcbiption  (Plate 39). 

Length  about  TJ  inches ;  extent  about  12 ;  wing  under  4 :  tail  2\  ;  head  crested ; 
general  color  reddish-brown,  deepest  towards  the  front;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
&shy ;  belly  yellow;  under  lail-coverta  white,  and  line  of  same  on  side  of  lower  bill, 
between  bla<:k  of  chin  and  the  black  line  extending  from  behind  and  in  frontof 
eyes,  and  about  base  of  maxilla  ;  primaries  and  tail  grayish  loud  color ;  tail  tipped 
with  yellow,  and  immediately  back  of  this  yellow  the  tail  Is  almost  black  ;  tbe  outer 
webs  of  several  primaries  have  silvery  edgings  ;  no  white  or  yellow  spola  on  wings, 
but  secondaries  may  or  may  not  have  red  horny  ends  to  the  slialta. 

Young  duller  than  adults,  and  streaked  with  brownish,  especially  on  breast  and 
■ides.     Bill  blue-black  ;  legs  black  ;  iris  brown. 

Habitat. — North  America  at  large,  from  Fur  countries  southward.  In  winter 
aouth  to  Guatemala  and  the  Wast  Indies. 

The  Cedar  or  Cherry-bird,  as  this  species  is  best  known  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  is  an  abundant  resident.  These  birds,  except  in  the  breeding 
time  (from  about  the  last  ol  June  to  the  first  of  August),  are  always 
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found  in  flocks,  which  in  many  sections  seem  most  numerous  in  May 
and  the  first  two  weeks  in  June.  The  somewhat  flat  and  rather  bulky 
nest,  composed  of  small  twigs,  roots,  grasses,  bits  of  string,  feathers  or 
other  soft  materials,  is  built  in  trees  in  groves  and  orchards,  particularly 
apple  orchards.  The  eggs,  usually  five  in  number,  are  dull  bluish-gray 
spotted  and  blotched  with  black  and  brownish.  They  measure  about 
.90  by  .65  of  an  inch.  Cedar-birds  fly  in  compact  flocks,  and  when  they 
alight  huddle  close  together  on  the  limbs  and  twigs.  They  apparently 
prefer  to  light  on  dead  branches  of  trees,  and  in  the  spring,  or  when  they 
visit  cherry  trees,  this  habit  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
observing  farmer,  who  fastens  to  a  long  pole  a  dead  branch,  with  numer- 
ous small  twigs,  and  fixes  it  in  the  fruit  tree  so  that  the  entire  branch 
will  project  above  the  tree  top,  then  stationing  himself  near  by  he  can 
shoot  the  birds  as  they  alight,  without  injuring,  with  shot,  the  tree  or  its 
ripening  fruit.  Some  few  years  ago  two  farmers,  residing  near  West 
Chester,  killed  one  day  in  this  manner  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Cherry- 
birds,  shooting  from  seven  to  twenty  at  each  discharge.  These  birds, 
as  their  common  names  would  signify,  subsist  chiefly  on  a  fruit  and 
berry  diet;  the  many  varieties  of  cultivated  cherries,  mulberries,  whor- 
tlebeiTios,  wild  grapes,  berries  of  the  gum,  cedar  and  mountain  ash,  also 
the  fruit  of  the  poke  plant,  are  its  favorite  food.  In  the  spring  they 
often  visit  orchards  and  gardens  to  feed  on  insects  or  devour  portions 
of  the  apple  blossoms.  Cherry-birds  are  very  expert  flycatchers  and 
they  also  destroy  great  numbers  of  caterpillars.  Nuttall  writing  of  tliis 
species  says  jilthough  a  smjiU  portion  of  the  gardener^s  cherry  crop  is 
destroyed  "  they  fail  not  to  assist  in  ridding  his  trees  of  more  deadly 
cnemii^s  which  infect  them,  and  the  small  caterpillars,  beetles  and  vari- 
ous insects  now  constitute  their  only  food ;  and  for  hom's  at  a  time  they 
may  be  seen  feeding  on  the  all-despoiling  canker-worms,  which  infest 
our  apple  trees  and  elms.  On  these  occasions,  silent  and  sedate,  after 
plentifully  feeding,  they  sit  dressing  their  feathers,  in  near  contact  on 
the  same  branch,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six ;  and,  as  the  season  of 
selective  attachment  approaches,  they  may  be  observed  pluming  each 
other,  and  caressing  with  the  most  gentle  fondness.  This  friendly  trait 
is  carried  so  far  that  an  eye-witness  assures  me  he  has  seen  one  among 
a  row  of  these  birds  seated  upon  a  branch  dart  after  an  insect  and  offer 
it  to  his  associate  when  caught,  who  very  disinterestedly  passed  it  to 
the  next;  and,  each  delicately  declining  the  offer,  the  morsel  has  pro- 
ceeded backwards  and  forwards  before  it  was  appropriated." 

Family  LANIIDiB.     Shrikes. 

THE  SHRIKES. 

Two  species  and  one  geographical  *'raoe  "  of  this  family  occur  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Northern  Shrike,  although  recorded  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Turnbull  and  some  few  other 
observers  as  a  summer  resicient  "on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,'*  does 
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not  I  ain  quite  positive  ever  breiid  wIIJiId  our  limits.  It  is  Toaml  as  u  lireeder  in 
iu  Norlb  America  Iwyond  tlie  northern  Uniteil  Btetea.  TIip  Sliriki-,  or  nutthor- 
liird  as  <[  iH  usually  called,  which  breeds  here,  and  is  common,  especially  in  tbe 
nortbweat«ni  |nrt  or  the  common  wealUi,  is  the  LOKgerbead,  thut  iu  many  instances 
I  have  found  la  mialalten  for  borralia.  The  Northern  Slirlko,  although  ocaurriug 
mare  or  less  regularly  in  all  parts  of  the  slate  hi  wlnltir.  is  more  nuixeroua  iu  tbe 
noi'Ihem  tier  of  counlieo,  and  in  Itae  mountainous  regions  than  elseivhere.  In 
Cameron,  Potter,  Elk  and  Kusquehanna  couutleo,  this,  the  largest  BuCcher-blrd—u 
rather  plentiful  winter  visitor  about  orcharila,  t^nce-cowa  and  fields — Is  termed 
by  many  '■  Little  Gray  Hawk."  The  name  of  Butcber-tiird  is  f^iven  lo  [he  species 
because  of  tbe  curious  hflbitthey  have  of  Impaling  their  prey  on  thorns  or  sharp- 
pointed  Iwlgs.  They  subsist  mainly  on  large  iusects  (beetles  and  graBsboppers), 
and  they  llkewliie  devour  small  birds— pBrtlcuUrly  sptirrniv^i — mli;e  and  oUier 
small  mainmals.  Butcher- birds  are  rather  stout,  heavy  and  hawk-like  in  appear- 
ance. While  it  is  true  that  Ihey  kill  a  ^ood  many  small  wild  birds,  and  even 
sometimea  boldly  altiick  cege-birda,  they  merit  onr  protection  ss  their  dietary"  Is 
inslnly  made  up  of  noxious  insects ;  and  tiie  Northern  Shrike,  which  devours  more 
sniati  birds  than  the  others,  kills  many  mice  as  well  as  iasecti,  rdiI  he  also  pteya 
considerably  on  English  Sparrows  The  bulky  nest  is  generally  huiltin  thorny  trees 
or  bnshes;  eggs  four  to  seven,  dull  white,  spotted  with  light  brown,  purplish  or 
ollTC.  The  uggs  at taduvidnnan  measure  .97  long  by  ,72  wide,  those  of  the  variety 
fxciihituriiliia  are  about  tlie  same  sixe.  and  the  eggs  ot  borealit  are  a  little  over  1  iueli 
long  by  about  J  wide. 

"Bill  vt-ry  iMiwerftll.  strong,  and  rnudi  oompreased,  the  tip  abruptly  hooked, 
deeply  tinU'hed,  and  with  a  prominent  tooth  behind  the  notch  ;  both  mandibles  dls- 
Unctly  notched,  ihi>  upper  with  a  distinct  tooth  behind,  the  lower  witli  the  point  beni 
upL  Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  strongly  scutellate.  Primaries,  ten  ;  lat  prf- 
Diary  ball  the  2d,  or  nhortar.  Wings  short,  rounded  ;  loll  longsDd  much  graduated. 
Hides  Dftarst  with  the  plates  divided  on  the  outside."  Bill  and  feet  bluish  black ; 
eyes  dark  brown.  Sexes  are  alike  ;  the  bill  Is  loss  than  an  inch  long.  In  some  con- 
ditions (ir]>ium]if;c  it  I»  iiii^rossible  lo  ili?(liii)iuls)i  the  Lo^g^^rhead  from  the  White- 
rum  ped. 

Gencb  LANIUS  LiNir^rs. 
LaniuB  borealis  Vieill. 


Xortfacrn  Shrike :  <Jr 


n  Shrike:  Butcher-bird. 


Dbscbiption  (Plate  06). 


Length  about  10^  inches  ;  extent  about  I 
pale  bluish-gray,  whitening  on  upper  lail-i 
have  upper  parts  faintly  tinged  with  pale 
with  pale  brown),  breast  and  aides  "  wave 
a  broad  streak  back  of  eye  black  ;  wings  t 


;  tail  abouHJ ;  wing  4^  ;  tarsus  1  ;  above 
i>verts  andscapulars,  and  some  specimens 
uaty ;  below  whitish  (sometimes  tinged 
1"  with duakyorgrayisb lines;  loresand 
d  tail  blackish  ;  the  primaries  are  white 


from  base  to  about  half  their  length  ;  nearly  all  tail  feathers  have  white  tips  and 
outer  webs  of  lateral  ones  are  white. 

/Tah if af.— Northern  North  America,  south  in  the  winter  to  the  middle  portions  ol 
the  United  Slates  (Washington,  D.  C,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Arizona,  etc.). 

The  Northern  Shrike  is  more  commOD  in  the  upper  than  the  lower 
half  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  aa  a  winter  resident  from  November  to 
April,  frequenting  briery  thickets,  thorn  hedges  and  grassy  fields  near 
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trees  and  bushes.  They  sometimes  visit  towns  and  prey  on  English 
Sparrows.  Shrikes  feed  chiefly  on  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  and  when 
these  are  not  easily  obtained  they  subsist  on  mice  and  small  birds.  The 
Northern  Shrike,  assassin-like,  will  conceal  himself  in  bushes  and  imi- 
tate the  cries  of  other  birds,  and  when  they  come  sufficiently  near  his 
ambush  he  will,  to  their  great  consternation,  fly  into  their  midst  and 
seize  one  of  their  number. 

Lanius  ludovicianus  Linn. 

Liogserhead  Shrike ;  Bnicher-bird. 

Description     {Plate  96), 

Length  about  9 ;  extent  \\\ ;  wing  4 ;  tail  4 ;  tarsus  LOS ;  above  slate  colored ;  scap- 
ulars, rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  lighter ;  below  white ;  pale  grayish  on  sides  ; 
some  specimens  have  lower  parts  partly  waved  with  dusky  lines,  but  others,  especially 
full  plumaged  adults  lack  these  lines ;  feathers  about  nostrils,  lores,  broad  streak 
back  of  eye,  and  below  the  eye  also,  bill  and  leg^  (old  birds)  black  ;  wings  and  tail 
black  ;  tips  of  secondaries  and  basal  half  of  primaries  white  ;  and  tail  feathers  are 
marked  with  white  us  in  horealis.  The  young  and  immature  birds  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  adult  as  above  described,  but  they  have  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  be 
identified  by  comparison  with  plate  and  description. 

Habitat. — More  southern  portions  of  eastern  United  States ;  north  regularly  to 
southern  Illinois,  central  Ohio,  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  etc.  In  eastern  and 
central  Pennsylvania  this  species  and  also  excubitoridea  is  seldom  met  with. 

The  Loggerhead  Shrike  is  a  common  summer  resident  from  late  in 
April  until  about  the  middle  of  September,  in  Erie  and  Crawford  coun- 
ties. It  is  said  to  breed,  sometimes,  in  La\*Tence  and  Mercer  coimties ; 
but  in  other  sections  of  the  state  this  bird»  and  also  the  White-rumped 
Shrike,  has  been  observed,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  as  an  irregular 
visitor  during  migrations,  especially  in  the  fall.  The  following  remarks, 
^v^th  relation  to  this  Butcher-bird,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Erie  region,  are 
taken  from  my  note  book :  '*  Erie  city.  May  20,  1889.  To-day  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Sennett  and  I  drove  out  about  three  miles  east  of  the  city  ;  on  the 
road  shot  three  adult  shrikes  (two  males  and  female),  and  secured  their 
nests  and  yoimg.  Both  nests  were  built  in  thorn  trees ;  one  nest  in  a 
field  near  the  edge  of  a  woods,  contained  four  young,  two  or  three  days 
old,  and  two  eggs.  This  nest  was  placed  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  constru(^tod  of  small  twigs,  dried  grasses,  and  plant  fibers  with  an 
abundance  of  feathei-s  and  cotton.  The  other  nest  was  situated  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  directly  over  a  cow-path  in  a 
meadow ;  it  had  evidently  been  disturbed  as  it  was  insecurely  placed, 
being  partly  turned  over.  This  nest,  containing  two  half  fledged  males, 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  plant-fiber  and  chicken  feathers  ;  a  few 
small  twigs  only  being  on  the  outside ;  measures  inside  of  cavity  four 
and  one-half  inches  ^vide  and  two  and  one-half  inches  in  depth." 

*'  Erie,  May  21,  1889.  To-day  Mr.  Sennett  and  I  found  three  nests  of 
shrikes  east  of  the  city,  all  were  built  in  thorn  or  wild  crab  apple  trees 
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along  the  roadside,  and  were  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 
One  nest  contamed  five  fresh  eggs ;  parent  bird  setting  on  nest.  When 
I  was  seeming  this  nest  and  eggs  the  old  birds  flew  near  me  uttering 
sharp,  rasping  cries.  The  notes  of  the  young  shrikes  are  not  unlike  the 
squeak  of  a  mouse.  Indeed,  my  friend  Mr.  Sennett,  yesterday  when  I 
was  killing  the  young  we  had  captured,  stepped  on  a  strap,  and  hearing 
the  squeaky  voices  of  the  birds  in  my  hand,  thought  at  first  that  he  had 
trod  on  a  mouse.  When  taking  the  nests  of  shrikes  which  contained 
young,  the  old  birds  were  quite  bold,  and  when  the  squeaky  cries  of  the 
young  were  heard,  they  flew  directly  at  my  head,  but  after  finding  it  im- 
possible to  drive  me  away  by  these  attacks  they  alighted  close  by,  and 
remained  silent  witnesses  to  the  despoliation  of  their  treasures,  which 
were  soon  secured  by  me,  and  then  both  the  old  birds  were  shot.  When 
feeding  these  birds  repair  to  fence-rows,  bushes  in  fields  and  along  the 
margins  of  woods  or  thickets ;  they  also  frequent  grass  fields  and  mead- 
ows and  perch  on  fences  or  tall  weeds,  and  they  likewise  visit  plowed 
grounds  in  quest  of  food.  They  sometimes  hover  over  their  prey  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  the  Sparrow  Hawk  (Falco  sparverius).  The  race 
known  as  the  White-rumped  Shrike  {Lanivs  Ivdoviciamis  excubitoruies, 
Swains.),  is  very  similar  to  the  Loggerhead,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
in  being  paler  above,  more  like  horealis,  and  with  whitish  nimp  and 
upper  tail-coverts ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  wings,  tail  and  tarsus  average 
a  little  longer,  and  the  bill  a  trifle  smaller  than  in  the  Loggerhead. 


Family  VIREONID-flS.     Vireos 

THE  VIKKOS  OR  GRKENLETS. 

These  birds  frequent  ehielly  woods  and  thickets,  yet  some,  particuhirly  the  Red- 
eyed  and  Warbling,  are  common  during  migrations  about  yards  and  gardens  in 
towns.  Both  of  these  species  also  often  breed  in  the  trees  of  parks  and  gardens. 
The  Vireos  are  rather  plainly  attired,  and  were  it  not  lor  their  delightful  and  musi- 
cal notes,  they  would  much  oftener  escai)e  our  notice  than  they  do  ;  few  of  our  woods' 
birds  are  equal  to  th(^m  as  songsters.  They  live  almost  constantly  in  the  leafy 
n^treats  of  trees  and  siirubbery,  rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  rest  on  the  ground.  They 
subsist  almost  exclusively  on  insects,  chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Hies, 
spiders,  beetles  and  various  larv;e ;  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  sonui  species 
feed  to  a  small  extent  on  a  few  kinds  of  berries.  We  have  in  Pennsvlvania  six 
species,  viz:  the  Red-eyed,  Warbling,  Rlue-headed,  Yellow-throated,  White-eyed 
and  Philadelphia  Vireos,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philadelphia  Vireo,  are 
common  as  summer  residents  or  spring  and  fall  migrants.  Their  beautiful  cup- 
shaped,  or  basket-like  and  pendulous  nests,  are  composed  of  pieces  of  bark,  lichens, 
rootlets,  tine  grass  stems,  bits  of  paper,  etc.,  and  suspended  from  forked  twigs. 
Vireos  nest  in  trees  and  l)ushes,  usually  in  groves  or  forests  ;  some  build  close  to  the 
ground  ;  others  erect  their  pensile  liomes  on  the  highest  twigs  of  tall  forest  trees. 
Tlieir  elhngate-ovate  eggs,  commonly  live,  are  white,  tliinly  speckled  or  dotted, 
usually  al)OUt  the  larger  end  with  black  or  brown.  They  measure  generally  a  little 
more  than  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  half  an  inch  wiile.  The  Red  and  White- 
eyed  Vireos  breed  abundantly  with  us,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  their  nests, 
especially  in  nests  of  the  Red-eyed  species,  you  will  find  Cow  birds'  eggs  or  young. 


Wild  Boose. 
Jble. 


n 
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The  Red-eyed,  Philadelphia  and  Warbling  Vireos  (subgenus  Vireoaylva  Bonap.) 
have  no  wing  bands,  but  the  White-eyed,  Yellow-throated  and  Blue-headed  species 
(subgenus  Lanivireo  Bd.)  have  two  distinct  wing  bands  formed  by  white  tips  of 
middle  and  greater  coverts.  The  feathers  of  upper  parts  are  greenish-olive  of  differ- 
ent sliades  ;  the  top  of  head  in  some  is  similar  to  the  back,  but  in  others  the  top  of 
head  is  more  or  less  plumbeous.  The  lower  parts  are  whitish  or  yellowish  or  both ; 
eyes  brown,  except  in  the  Red  and  White-eyed  species,  and  even  the  young  of  these 
have  brownish  irides.  The  legs  and  feet  are  generally  dark  lead  color,  and  the  bills 
are  similar  but  paler  below.  The  sexes  are  alike,  and  the  young  are  not  very  ma- 
terially different ;  size  small,  the  white-eyed  (smallest)  is  about  A\  inches  long  and 
tho  Red-eyed  (largest)  is  about  6^  inches  in  length.  The  short,  straight,  stout  and  com- 
pressed bill  has  a  slightly  curved  culmen,  and  it  is  notched  and  rather  abruptly 
hooked  at  tip.  Wings  pointed  or  rounded  (very  slightly)  and  equal  to  or  longer  than 
the  even  tail.  Primaries  10 ;  the  first  much  the  smallest ;  third  or  fourth  quills  longest 
Four  toes,  three  in  front  and  one  beliind  ;  claws  much  curved  and  sharp ;  short  basal 
joint  of  middle  too  wholly  adherent  to  both  outer  and  inner  toes;  tarsus  rather  slen- 
der and  longer  than  middle  toe  with  claw.  **  Next  after  the  Warblers,  the  Greenlets 
are  tho  most  delightful  of  our  forest  birds,  though  their  charms  address  the  ear  and 
not  the  eye.  Clad  in  simple  tints  that  harmonize  with  the  verdure,  these  gentle 
songsters  warble  their  lays  unseen,  while  the  foliage  itself  seems  stirred  to  music. 
In  the  quaint  and  curious  ditty  of  the  Wliito-eye — in  the  earnest,  voluble  strains  of 
the  Red-eye— in  the  tender  secret  that  the  Warbling  Vireo  confides  in  whispers  to 
the  passing  breeze — he  is  insensible  who  does  not  hear  the  echo  of  thoughts  he  never 
clothes  in  words." — Couea. 


Genus  VIBEO  Vieillot. 
Vireo  olivaceus  (Linn.). 

Red-eyed  Vireo. 

Description  (^Plate  40), 

Largest  of  the  genus.  Length  about  6|  ;  extent  about  10^  inches ;  bill  blackish 
above,  below  bluish-white ;  foet  and  legs  lead  color ;  iris  red ;  back,  rump,  upper 
parts  of  wing  and  tail  feathers  olive-green ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  paler ;  crown 
(lark-ash,  edged  with  a  blackish  line;  a  well-defined  whitish  line  from  nostril  over 
the  eye  and  back  of  it;  a  dusky  stripe  through  the  eye  ;  under  parts  white,  shaded 
on  tlie  sides  and  tail-coverts  with  greenish-yellow,  brightest  -on  tho  under  wing- 
covcrts  and  crissuni.  Tail  and  wing  feathers  blackish,  edged -on  the  outside  with 
greenish-yellow,  with  whitish  on  inside. 

Young, — Irides  plaiu  brown  or  reddisli-brown  ;  ash  of  crown  less  distinct ;  grayish- 
yellow  rather  than  greenish  above,  but  the  sides,  under  wing  and  tail-coverts  are 
quite  brightly  colored. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America,  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  north  to  the  Arctic 
regions. 

The  Red-eyed  Vireo  is  a  common  summer  resident  from  late  in  April 
to  the  last  of  September.  In  this  state  it  is  much  more  abundant  than 
any  other  of  the  Vireos.  In  summer  the  voice  of  this  ag-ile,  fluent  and 
tireless  song-ster  is  heard  on  almost  every  hand  in  forests  and  groves. 
This  bird  is  a  most  devoted  foster-parent,  feeding  and  guarding  the 
clamorous  young  Cow-bird  with  the  same  care  and  solicitude  that  it  be- 
stows upon  its  own  offspring.  Indeed,  sometimes  it  seems  that  they 
are  even  more  attentive  to  the  noisy,  red-mouthed  Cow-birds  than  they 
are  to  their  o^n  young.     The  Eed-eyed  Vireo,  like  others  of  the  family, 
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aubaists  i-hitJUy  un  iiisei-ts,  wbich  he  captui'es  on  the  wing,  or  secures 
while  gleaiuuff  amoug  the  branclies  and  leaves.  lu  the  late  summf^r 
anil  ftntiunii  months  he  feeds,  more  or  less,  ou  raspberries,  mulberries, 
pokeberries  and  wild  grapes.  His  white  sliirt  front  ih  often  soiled  with 
the  bright  juices  of  the  fruits  on  wbich  he  feeds. 

Vireo  philadelphicus  (Cass.). 

P)illailt-I|ihla  Vin-o. 

Lengtli  about 4.B(li  extents;  ;  InllSJ  :  wingUJ  :lBrans about. 54;  bilI,aJoDgculiu(.'ii. 
.40.  Very  Bitiiibir  to  ,v<Iiii(ji,  but  bill  is  Biiialler  atid  not  nearly  so  stout  as  in  Latter 
bird !  no  spurious  primary  ox  in  fiilvug ;  tbln  and  belly  while,  rest  or  lower  parts 
p&Le  BUlpliur-yellow,  brigheston  throat  and  breast ;  above  dull  olive-green,  grayish- 
blue  on  crown  with  I'aiiil  (treeniah  tint ;  rump  brighter  than  bank  ;  white  line  from 
base  of  maxilla  over  eye;  indialinet  whitlab  spot  below  eye;  blaukiah  spot  In  rront 

ITahital. — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  chiefty  north  of  United  States  nortb 
to  Hudson's  Bay ;  south,  in  winter,  to  Cusls  RiuA. 

The  Philadelphia  Vireo  is  a  regular  but  rather  rare  spring  and  fall 
migrant,  arri™g  here  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  autl  after  thf  20th 
of  May  it  is  seldom  seen  in  Pennsylvania  until  it  migrates  Bonthward  in 
Septemlier.  Prof.  August  Ivock,  of  Williamspoi-t,  informs  me  that  he 
is  under  the  impression  that  this  bird  breeds  occasionally  in  the  mount- 
ainous regions  of  Lycoming  coimty ;  and  Mr.  T.  L.  NefiT  gives  it  in  his 
list  as  a  probable  breeder  in  Cuniberlaud  county.  This  bird  is  found 
generally  in  woods  about  tlie  borders  of  strt^ama.  The  Philadelphia 
Vireo,  although  similar  to  the  Warbling,  ciin  be  recognized  from  the 
latter  by  its  usually  brighter  under  parts,  and  although  it  lia,s  a  resem- 
blance to  the  WTiite-eyed  species,  it  has  not,  like  the  last  named,  whitish 
wing  bars.     Its  song  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  o^/ck-ci/.v. 


Vireo  gilvuB  (Vieill.). 

Warbling  Vireo. 

Description. 
Length  about  b\ ;  extent  aljout  0 ;  wing  ij ;  tail  2.20 ;  tarsus  .69 ;  bill  stout,  very 
much  like  a  Red-eyed  Vireo,  and  from  back  part  of  nostril  to  ciid  along  culmen 
about  .50  ;  similar  in  eolor  to  philadetjihicus,  but  upper  parts  are  more  grayish  and 
paler  ;  general  color  of  lower  parts  white  ;  sides,  tlauks  nod  under  tail'coverts,  and 
pari  of  hreaal  tinged  with  pale-yellow ;  the  spurious  flrsi  (jiiill  measures  about  flvo- 
eigliths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Ifabifal. — North  America  in  general,  from  the  Fur  countries  to  Mexico. 

The  Warbling  Vireo  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  common  summer 
resident  from  the  last  week  in  April  until  late  in  September ;  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  I  have  taken  specimens  as  lat*>  as  Octol)er  10. 
This  delightful  songster  is  rarely  seen  or  heard  in  the  depths  of  the 
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forest,  but  in  groves,  along  the  borders  of  streams,  in  orchards,  parks 
and  gardens  he  is  common.  Its  nest  is  usually  built  at  a  considerable 
height  in  trees. 

Vireo  flavifrons  Vieill. 

Vellow-tbroated  Vlreo. 

Dkscription  (Plate  19), 

Length  about  5^ ;  extent  about  9£  ;  wing  3 ;  tail  2^^  :  bill  about  .50  long  and  rather 
stout  Dusky  spot  in  front  of  eye,  a  yellowish  loral  streak ;  ring  around  eye,  chin, 
throat  and  breast  bright  yellow ;  top  of  head,  back  and  sides  of  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  back  decided  olive-green  ;  tertials  edged  with  white ;  lower  parts  of  back, 
rump,  tail-coverts  (above)  and  lesser  wing-coverts  ashy ;  belly  to  end  of  lower  tail- 
coverts  pure  white  ;  sides  a  little  grayish  ;  no  spurious  quill ;  first  and  fourth  quills 
equal  in  length. 

Ilahilat, — Eastern  United  States,  south  in  winter  to  Costa  Rica. 

This  species  is  most  common  as  a  spring  and  fall  migrant,  arriving 
here  late  in  April  and  departing"  in  September.  It  breeds  sparingly  or 
irregularly  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  state,  but  is,  apparently,  much 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  mountainous  and  elevated  woodland 
regions,  particularly  in  the  northern  coimties,  than  elsewhere  as  a  sum- 
mer resident.  During  migrations  I  have  observed  these  bright  yellow- 
throated  songstei-s,  which,  although  smaller,  resemble  somewhat  the 
noisy  Chat,  in  orchards,  in  trees  along  sidewalks  and  in  lawns.  Usually, 
however,  this  \'ireo  is  to  be  found  high  in  trees  of  forests  in  the  vicinity 
of  streams.  Li  the  Eastern  states  this  species  is  said  to  build  in  orchards, 
about  buildings,  jis  well  as  in  woodland.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Tellow- 
throated  Vireo  always,  I  have  foimd,  breeds  in  woods,  and  commonly 
builds  its  lichen-covered  abode  twenty -five,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
ground.  Li  the  late  summer,  fall  and  \vinter  months  this  bird  feeds  fi¥- 
quontly  on  small  beiTies. 

Vireo  solitarius  (Wils.). 

Illue-headc<l  Vireo. 

Description. 

Length  libout  5^  inches  :  extent  9  ;  wing  2.90 ;  tail  2\.  Top  of  head,  portion  of  neck 
behind,  and  sides  of  head  leaden-gray  ;  rest  of  upper  parts,  including  rump  and  tail- 
<•<) verts,  olive-green  ;  edges  of  some  wing  feathers  and  lateral  tail  feathers  edged 
w  itli  greenish-white  and  whitish  ;  lielow  white  :  sides,  flanks  and  erissum  greenish- 
yellow  and  yellow,  the  latter  paler  on  axillars  and  about  crissuni ;  spurious  quill 
well  developed,  being  about  one-third  as  long  as  second  ;  white  ring  around  eye, 
while  loral  line,  and  a  dusky  spot  below  the  latter. 

Jl'ifnfaf. — Eastern  United  States  to  tlie  i)lains.  In  winter  south  to  Mexico  and 
(iuiiioxnain. 

Tli(»  Blue-headed  Vireo,  like  the  species  last  described,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  woodland.     It  arrives  here  usually  a  few  days  before  the  Yellow- 


throatDd,  imA  in  tha  fall  ia  seen  some  Beasons  as  late  as  the  midiUe  of 
October.  I  have  i^ually  found  this  \ireo  in  the  lower  branches  of  trees 
or  in  high  bushes.  Sometimes  this  bird  is  shy,  but  usually  it  can  be 
approached  without  any  trouble.  I  have  seen  these  birds  several  times 
in  the  summer  mouths  in  the  mountains  of  Blair,  Centre  and  Elk  coun- 
ties, but  never  found  nests.  My  friend,  Prof,  A.  Kock,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information  couceruiug'  our  feathered  fauna, 
says  it  is  a  common  breeder  in  Lycoming  county.  Mr.  T.  L.  Neff,  Cum- 
berland couuty.  Prof.  H.  J.  Bodily,  Perry  county,  have  found  it  breed- 
iag,  and  ia  the  moimtainous  regions  of  Lackawanna  couuty  Mr.  H.  W. 
WillianiB  has  obscrvetl  it  as  a  regular  summer  resident.  The  beautiful 
cup-shapeil  uest  of  this  bird  is  suspended  from  a  forked  twig  "  in  under- 
growth or  lower  branches  of  small  trees  in  woods." 

Foo<l  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  bat  in  late  summer,  fall  and  winter 
small  berries  are  also  fed  upon. 

Vireo  noveboracensis   (Gmbl.) 

.  WhlM-oyod  Vireu. 

Dkbcriptiom. 

LengtbGoralittlelesa;  exI«Dt  &bout  8  i  wlnga^l  orBllttleleas;  tall  about  2.  Spa- 
rloun  quill  well  dsveloped,  about  hair  as  long  as  lliu  socond,  aud  similar  to  it  also  lu 
"Shape ;  wingB  ratber  roundad  ;  a  yellow  alripe  from  baaeofmaiUla^oinai/flloiirrtng 
kroimd  eye,  in  front  of  which  is  a  dusky  spot ;  above  bright  olive-groea  ;  the  bind 
neak  (posterior  half  or  head  alao  In  aonio  apecimena)  ashy  ;  throat,  upper  l>art  of 
hreittt  while  (griiyish-wliLli?  in  sonif  spcciniens),  l";lly  vibili>  inui  ilniier  lail-covprls 
white  with  yellow  tint;  aides  and  a^illars  bright  yellow  ;  eyes  white,  in  young 
brownish. 

/fabifaf.— Eastern  United  States,  weat  to  the  Rocky  mountalna,  south  in  winter 
to  Ouatemala.     Reaident  tn  the  Bermudas. 

The  White-eyed  Vireo  is  a  common  simimer  resident,  very  generally 
distributed,  in  suitable  localities,  throughout  tlie  state,  from  late  in 
Api-il  until  sometimes  the  last  week  in  October.  The  other  species  of 
this  family  inhabit  chiefly  woodland  areas,  but  this  curious  white-eyed, 
inquisitive,  scolding,  unsuspicious,  shrill-voiced,  and  vehement  songster, 
resides  in  thicketaand  tangled  undergrowth,  along  the  edges  of  woods, 
etc.,  usually  in  tjie  vicinity  of  water.  In  different  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  green  briers  and  blackberry  bushes  abound,  there  you  will 
generally  find  the  White-eye.  This,  like  the  two  species  last  mentioned, 
is  a  familiar  winter  resident  in  Florida,  where  I  have  observed  them 
feeding  on  palmetto  berries,  mulberries  and  different  kinds  of  insects. 
"When  in  Pennsylvania  the  "White-eye  subsists  mainly  on  an  insect  diet, 
like  that  of  his  near  relatives,  and  in  the  summer  he  feeds  to  some  ex- 
tent on  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  the  juices  of  which  often  stain 
the  feathers  around  the  bill.  The  swaying  nest,  quit<;  large  for  the  size  ■ 
of  its  irritable  owner,  is  hung  from  a  forked  twig  in  a  bush  or  tree,  and 
is  mostly  about  four,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground. 
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Family  MNIOTILTIDiE.     Wood-Warblers. 

THE  WOOD-WARBLERS. 

Nearly  iorty  species  and  subspecies  of  this  family  have  been  observed  during  recent 
years  in  Pennsylvania,  either  as  spring  and  fall  migrants,  summer  residents  or  strag- 
gling and  accidental  visitors.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  during  mild  winters— gen- 
erally in  November  or  December— solitary  Myrtle,  Yellow  Palm  and  Pine  Warblers, 
particularly  the  Myrtle,  are  found  in  sheltered  localities  (to  the  southward)  mostly 
in  company  with  some  of  the  sparrow  tribe.  I  have,  on  two  occasions,  seen  Yellow- 
rumps  with  Chickadees,  and  once,  late  in  November,  I  shot  a  Pine  Warbler  in  a 
cedar  tree  where  a  small  flock  of  Waxwings  and  two  or  three  Robins  were  feeding. 
The  birds  of  this  group,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  small — averaging  about  5  inches 
in  length  and  8  inches  in  extent — neat  and  trim  in  build,  active,  energetic  in  move- 
ment, and  entertaining  in  song.  They  have  brown  eyes,  and  their  slender,  naked 
tarsi,  in  species,  not  otherwise  particularized  in  the  descriptions,  are  brownish.  The 
usually  blackish,  and  in  most  species  slender,  tapering,  and  awl-like  bill  will  greatly 
aid  in  recognizing  a  warbler  from  members  of  the  following  families :  FringillidcR 
(bill  conical,  commissure  more  or  less  angulated) ;  VireonidcB  (bill  distinctly  notched 
and  hooked);  Tanayridas  (bill  stout,  much  like  a  sparrow^s,  with  lobe  and  tooth 
near  middle  of  commissure) ;  Hirundinidce  (bill  short,  broad,  flat  and  gape  reaching 
to  eyes).  The  Redstart  {S.  ruticilla)^  Hooded  (&  mitrata)^  Canadian  (&  canadery- 
8X8)^  and  Wilson's  {S,  pusilla)  flycatching  warblers,  have  long  stiff  rictal  bristles 
and  wide  (at  base)  bills,  slightly  notched  and  somewhat  hooked  like  the  Tyrannidcs, 
This  flycatclicr-like  bill  is  most  perfect  in  the  Redstart ;  but  the  similarity  of  bills 
in  these  birds  need  give  the  beginner  no  concern  as  the  showy  dress  of  these  warb- 
lers is  greatly  different  irom  that  of  the  Tyrannidce.  Less  than  a  dozen  species  of 
this  family  are  generally  dispersed  throughout  the  state  during  the  summer  season, 
but  in  some  localities,  particularly  in  the  timbered  and  higher  mountain  ranges, 
other  species  reside  and  rear  their  young,  often  in  such  secluded  places,  that  our 
most  enthusiastic,  tireless  and  successful  fleld-naturalists  have,  in  many  instances, 
failed  to  discover  the  nests.  From  repeated  visits  which  I  have  made  in  June,  July 
and  the  early  part  of  August,  to  the  pine,  hemlock  and  hard  wooded  forests,  or  in  ex- 
tensive laurel  thickets,  and  about  the  numerous  ravines  and  bushy,  swampy  places, 
along  the  sinuous,  placid  or  turbulent  streams  in  our  mountainous  regions.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  several  species  which  are  commonly  recorded  as  breeding  con- 
siderably north  of  the  Keystone  commonwealth,  breed  regularly,  though  sparingly, 
within  our  limits. 

The  following  list  on  the  next  four  pages  gives  names  of  species  which  are  posi- 
tively known  to  nest  in  Pennsylvania,  and  others  that  are  believed,  from  evidence 
which  is  deemed  suflicient,  to  breed  occasionally,  at  least,  within  our  borders. 

One*  indicates  species  whose  nests,  eggs  or  young  (not  fully  grown)  have  been 
taken  by  the  author. 

Two**  indicate  species  which  have  been  seen  during  the  breeding  season  by  the 
author,  but  the  nests,  eggs  or  young  have  not  been  taken  by  him.  The  other  species 
included  in  the  list  are  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  different  observers,  to  whom 
credit  is  given  in  the  column  headed  "  Remarks." 

A  indicates  column  to  which  the  bird  belongs. 

The  fifth  column  contains  a  condensed  description  of  nesting  materials,  which  are 
{generally  used,  the  sites  chosen,  etc 

Descriptions  of  eggs  of  all  species,  and  nesting  materials  and  breeding  sites  of  those 
marked  (R)  have  been  compiled  from  Ridgway's  Manual  of  N.  A.  Birds. 
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lilRnS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

When  mifn^tlng  [be  iiinlet  eoiae,  partlaulnrly  in  spring,  in  advance  of  Uie  rpiiiale*; 
the  mE^oriiy  mlgrutd  at  uighL,  dying  asiuttly  al  a  uinHiilerable  elevation.  Cerulii 
membera  at  tbia  fBiiiUy  arp  remarkable  for  the  iaelody  of  llieir  song,  many  species 
which  migral^  north,  pcootmtijig,  as  siime  ito,  eveu  the  Arctic  solitudes  to  re«r  tlifir 
youDK,  are  a»lil  lo  ]>osBsa!i  most  exquisite  vocal  powers. 

Although  several  B|>«t!iMi  are  ground  neslera.  and  live  ciilefly  on  the  ground,  and 
Home  others  construct  their  abodes  near  mother  earth,  ou  which  they  often  are  soun. 
the  insjuHIy  of  this  family  Inhabit  trees,  bushes  and  shrutibery.  Soifie,  oapet'lally 
moat  species  of  DendTo\eii,a,ie  found  usually  in  trees  or  bushes,  and  setdoui  itn  thoy 
visit  terra firma;  sndcertaiu  wuriik'ninhubit  almost  i»ntiniialty  the  leafy  hraiichusot 
high  forest  treoH.  where  tliej- ui-tively  engage  In  the  pursuit  ot  divers  forms  of  insio't 
life. 

During  uilgratlons  many  of  these  birds  are  i>ouimoii  visitors  to  the  orcbarilB  and 
shade  trees  aliout  the  baiiitatious  of  inan.  The  Oveii-liinl,  one  of  our  moat  common 
summer  birds,  in  hilly  and  dry  places  In  tlie  dusky  recesses  of  woods,  apeatla  most 
of  bis  Uine  on  the  ground,  but  frequently,  when  disturbed,  and  often  when  singing, 
heperchesou  thelowtimbsortreesHud  buahes.  The  VTsternnd  Louisiana  Thrushes, 
often  iwreh  on  low  limbs  and  twigs,  on  logs,  elc,  but  they  are  mainly  terrestrial,  and 
uiay  be  looked  for  about  swamps,  poolsaud  slreanisin  dnrlc  woods  and  Ihiirkeia.  The 
Parula  Warbler  is  generally  seen  in  the  tops  of  high  forest  trees  during  mlgraiinns  \ 
and  the  Maryland  Yeilow-lhroat.ML'timinou  frequenter  of  shrubbery  and  undvrbruah, 
frequently  Is  found  In  oonipany  Willi  otiier  warblers  in  orchards,  where  all  render 
efficient  service.  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  which  could  rentUly  be  mistaken  for  Ilii> 
Maryland  Yellow- throat,  by  a  careless  observer,  I  have  never  qeen  in  on-lmnls,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  observed  high  In  trees,  although  It  often  alights  lu  low  bushOH. 
The  favorite  abiding  place  of  the  Kentucky  is  in  swampy  tbicketa,  or  low  moisi 
aliualions  in  woods,  lie  especially  deligbts  lo  hide  among  the  leaves  of  the  Skunk- 
iiabtiftge  ( ^i m;. (orarp «*/«''*' »»)■  The  loqiuictous  but  active  Yellow-breasted  Ctial. 
an  Inhabitant  of  briery  tlilekots  and  tangled  undergrowtli,  often  repairs  to  high 
bran«heii  of  trees  to  sing  bielouU  and  varied  song.    The  insert-like  song  of  the  Hlup- 

quently  enable  you  to  detect  its  source  in  thetopof  aaaplingor  high  bush,  of  a  thicket 
or  In  a  tree  along  the  edge  of  a  forest  or  in  open  wooda.  The  Black  and  While  Warbler, 
like  a  Nuthatch  or  Brown  Creeper,  may  generally  be  seen  circling  round  the  trunks 
and  Umbsof  trees,  in  wooda  and  swamps,  and  when  migrating  this  little  warbler  not 
unfrequently  visits  orchards,  trees  in  lawns,  gardcni  and  parks.  Water  Thrushes, 
the  Palm,  Yellow  Palm  Warblers  and  Oven-bird,  by  their  peculiar  jerking  motions, 
often  remind  one  of  some  of  the  sandpipers  or  the  .\merlcan  Pipit.  As  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Maryland  Yellow -throat,  and  hear  his  sharp  note,  as  he  vanishes  in 
the  thick  undei^rowth,  you  are  reminded  of  certain  pocrviliaritlea  so  characteristic  of 
wrens.  The  Parula  and  Pino  Warblers,  are  often  seen  to  hang  downward,  like  the 
titmice  when  feeding,  and  the  ever  active  Redstart  in  some  ways  is  not  unlike  the 
Tyrant  Flycatchers. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  large  numlwr  of  the  warblers  included  in  our  fauna  breed 
regularly,  in  suitable  localities,  in  some  portion  or  other  of  the  state,  the  members 
of  this  family  are  far  more  numerous  during  migrations  (usually  in  May  and  Sep. 
tember)  than  at  any  other  time ;  and  some  seasons  dUTerent  species  will  often  be 
noticed  to  be  much  more  plentiful  than  in  corresponding  seasons  In  other  years. 
Primaries  nine  ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  and  longer  than  the  almost  even  tail,  eicept 
In  the  genera  Ofolhlypnix  and  rcleria.  The  Maryland  Yellow- throat.  Chat  and 
Mourning  Warbler  have  shortish  and  rounded  wings.  The  bill  is.  usually,  quite 
straight  and  acule,  and  shorter  than  the  head ;  in  many  of  these  birds  the  bill  Is 
slightlynotchedtoward  the  tip  but  no(  hooked.  Some  have  prominent  riclal  bristles, 
others  have  none.  In  the  genus  Dejuirnicii  the  conical  aiteniiated  hill,  compressed 
in  the  mlddleand  distinctly  notched  near  the  end  is  furnished  with  short,  but  generally 
distinct,  bristles  at  base.  All  this  family  have  four  toes,  three  In  front,  one  l>ehintl  ; 
claws  small,  sharp  and  curved.     Referring  to  these  birds  Dr.  Cones  says  :    "  With 
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tireless  industry  do  the  warblers  befriend  the  Iiunian  race;  their  unconscious  zeal 
plays  due  part  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  nature's  forces,  helping  to  bring  about  that 
balance  of  vegetable  and  insect  life  without  which  agriculture  would  be  in  vain.  They 
visit  the  orchard  when  the  apple  and  pear,  the  plum,  peach  and  cherry  are  in  blos- 
som, seeming  to  revel  carelessly  amid- the  sweet-scented  and  delicately  tinte<l  blos- 
soms, but  never  faltering  in  their  good.  work.  They  peer  into  the  crevices  of  the 
bark,  scrutinize  each  leaf,  and  explore  the  very  heart  of  the  buds,  to  detect,  drag 
forth,  and  destroy  those  tiny  creatures,  singly  insigniticant,  collectively  a  scourge* 
which  prey  upon  the  hopes  of  the  fruit-grower,  and  which,  if  undisturbed,  would 
bring  his  care  to  nought*'  Warblers  subsist  almost  exclusively  on  insects,  such  as 
flies,  beetles,  spiders,  grasslioppers,  plant-lice,  and  various  kinds  of  larv8B. 

The  Myrtle,  Audubon's,  Tennessee,  Yellow  Palm  and  Pine  Warblers,  sometimes, 
though  rarely  in  this  region,  feed  on  small  fruits,  at  least  it  is  supposed  they  do,  from 
the  fact  that  I  have  found  in  the  stomachs  of  each  of  these  species,  which  were  shot 
in  the  fall  or  winter  months,  small  seeds  of  fruits. 

Genus  MNIOTILTA  Vieillot. 
Mniotilta  varia  (Linn.). 

Black  and  While  Warbler;  Black  and  White  Creeper. 

Description  (Plate  9g). 

Bill  rather  long ;  maxilla  very  slightly  curved ;  very  short  Hctal  bristles.  Black 
above  streaked  witli  white ;  below^  whitish  streaked  with  black  or  dusky ;  two  white 
wing  bars ;  two  pairs  outer  tail  feathers  with  white  spots  on  inner  webs  near  end. 
Length  about  5^ ;  extent  about  8^  inches. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States  to  the  plains,  north  to  Fort  Simpson,  south  in 
winter,  to  Central  America  and  the  West  Indiea 

The  Black  and  White  Warbler  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  last 
week  in  April  and  remains  sometimes  as  late  as  October  20.  Toler- 
ably common  and  generally  distributed  throughout  the  state  during 
migrations.  Breeds  quite  generally  throughout  the  commonwealth,  but 
in  summer  is  seldom  seen  anywhere  except  in  the  woodland  where  it 
rears  its  young.  The  nest,  usually  more  or  less  embedded  in  the  ground, 
is  mostly  so  carefully  hidden  by  dead  leaves  that  its  discovery  is  fre- 
quently only  made  accidentally.  Three  nests  which  I  have  found  have 
all  been  placed  on  hillsides  in  open  woods  near  water.  Two  of  these 
nests  had  been  visited  by  Cow-birds,  as  one  contained  two  foreign  eggs, 
and  the  other  had  a  younf<  Cow-bird  with  the  young  of  the  warblers. 
The  food  of  this  species  consists  chiefly  of  small  beetles,  spiders,  flies, 
larvae,  and  Mr.  Gentry  says,  earthworms  also  constitute  a  share  of  its  diet. 

Genus  PROTONOTARIA  Baird. 
Protonotaria  citrea  (Bodd.). 

Prothonotapy  Warbler. 

Description. 

The  black  bill  is  long  (a  little  shorter  than  head),  sharp  and  distinctly  notched,  and 
without  bristles  ;  winjirs  long  and  pointed  ;  tail  nearly  even.     Head  and  under  parts 
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part  of  the  country.  The  first  authentic  account  which  we  had  of  the 
nest  and  eggs  of  this  species  was  published*  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Jack- 
son, of  West  Chester.  This  account,  with  a  few  additional  remarks, 
have  been  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  are  as  follows: 

"  On  the  6th  of  June,  1869, 1  found  a  nest  of  this  species  containing 
five  eggs.  It  was  placed  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground  much  like  the  nest 
of  the  Oven-bird  {Seiurus  aurocnpillus)  and  was  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  dry  leaves  that  lay  thickly  around.  The  nest  was  composed  exter- 
nally of  dead  leaves,  mostly  those  of  the  beech,  while  the  interior  was 
prettily  lined  with  the  fine  thread-like  stalks  of  the  hair-moss  {Poly- 
trichium).  Altogether  it  was  a  very  neat  structure,  and  looked  to  me  as 
though  the  owner  was  habitually  a  ground-nester.  The  eggs  most 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  White-bellied  Nuthatch  {Sitta  carolinensis) 
though  the  markings  are  fewer  and  less  distinct.  So  closely  did  the 
female  set  that  I  captured  her  without  difficulty  by  placing  my  hat  over 
the  nest.  During  the  twenty  years  following  the  finding  of  this  nest  I 
have  probably  found  and  examined  fifty  others,  and  none  of  them  vary 
in  any  important  particulars  from  the  original  nest.  Every  one  has 
contained  the  hair-moss  lining,  though  the  eggs,  when  examined  in 
series,  show  a  wide  degree  of  variation." 

The  stoma<!h  contents  of  fifteen  of  these  warblers  which  I  have  ex- 
amined consisted  chiefly  of  remains  of  beetles,  spiders  and  larvae. 

Genus  HELMINTHOPHILiA  f  Riixiway. 
Helminthophila  pinus  (Linn.). 

Blue-winded  Warbler;  Blue-winded  Yellow  Warbler. 

Description  (Plate  19). 

Bill  and  legs  (dried  skins)  former  blue-blaok.  the  latter  dark-brownish.  Top  of 
head,  most  of  sides  of  same,  chin,  neck  in  front,  breast,  sides  and  belly  rich  yellow  ; 
black  patch  in  front  of  eye  and  a  narrow  black  streak  behind  it ;  under  tail-coverts 
mostlv  white  ;  wings  have  two  white  (or  whitish  in  some  si)ocimens)  bars.  Rest  of 
upper  parts  olivc-groen,  brightest  on  rump  ;  the  inner  webs  of  three  outer  tail 
feathers  are  more  or  less  extensively  marked  with  white  ;  the  general  color  of  upper 
surface  of  wmgs  and  tiiil  is  slate  or  pale  bluish-gray.  Female  and  young  very  simi- 
lar but  duller. 

Length  (male)  5;  extent?^  ;  wing  2J  ;  tail  1.80. 

Habitat. — Eastern  United  States,  from  southern  New  York  and  southern  New 
Enghmd  southward.     In  winter,  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Tills  beautiful  little  warbler  usually  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  early  in 
May,  l)ut  T  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  seen  individuals  in  Chester 
county  as  c^arly  as  the  27th  of  April.  The  Blue-winged  Warbler  is  a 
common  summer  resident  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  where  it  re- 
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+  Birds  of  this  ifcnus  have  <'!(tii>;ati'(l.  c(»rilcal.  very  ncuie  nnd  unnotchod  bllln.  tho  mitllnes  of  which  are 
Qenrly  ^trnivht:  uo  rictal  brlMiles:  tail  nearly  even  or  slightly  emarglcate. 
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mains  until  about  the  first  week  in  September.  It  appears  from  my 
own  observations,  a«  well  as  from  the  reports  receiveil  tlii-oiigli  various 
observers,  that  this  species  ia  quite  rare,  or  not  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  coimties,  and  it  also  seems  to  be  unknown  in  the  hig'her  mount- 
uinons  districts.  I  have  seen  or  heard  these  bii-ds  during  the  summer 
months  in  Crawford,  Erie,  Meroer,  Lsiwreuce,  Beaver  and  Wasliinglion 
counties,  where  I  have  no  doubt  they  breed  sparingly  at  least.  In  July, 
.1889, 1  saw  two  with  young  in  Clarion  county,  along  the  Clarion  river. 
"When  the  apple  and  pear  ti-ees  are  in  blossom  tliesa  yellow-vested  in- 
sect hunters,  singly,  or  in  pairs,  frequently  visit  orchards  and  gardens, 
but  at  otlier  times  they  rarely,  according  to  my  observation,  are  seen 
about  the  habitations  of  man.  They  prefer  t(i  dwell  in  sequestered 
thickets,  and  bushy  places  in  open  woodland,  juid  commonly  their  sum- 
mer home  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp  or  near  a  stream.  Like  the 
Worm-eating  Warbler,  this  species  subsists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on 
spiders,  larvaB  and  beetles. 


Helminthopbila  chryBoptera  (Linii.). 

Gnldeii-wiiiK^d  Warblor. 

Dbschiptiob. 

Bize  about  the  same  as  H.  pinua.  Female  very  almllar  to  male  but  duller.  BUI 
(drleil  skin)  ]>lack  ;  lugs  dark  brown. 

parts  slaty-Wuo  ;  below  while  or  whitish  ;  showy  strtpe  on  aide  of  head,  front  and 
back  of  eye,  and  patch  on  ehln,  throat  and  fore  part  of  breast,  black — ^the  brood  eye- 
stripe  is  bordered  above  and  below  with  white;  inner  webs  of  throe  lateral   tail- 
featbera  mostly  white ;  the  sidea  of  body  are  pale  grayish  or  ashy, 
fiaftitat.— Eastern  United  States ;  Central  America  in  winter. 

The  Golden-winged  Warbler  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  late  in  April  or 
early  in  May  from  its  winter  home  in  the  tropics.  This  bird,  although 
a  regular  migrant  both  in  spring  and  fall,  is  one  of  the  group  which  is 
regarded  as  being  particularly  rare  and  desirable  to  the  collector.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  warbler,  occasionally  at  least,  breeds  in  the 
western  part  of  our  state.  July  27,  1889,  I  saw  two  of  these  birds 
in  a  swampy  piece  of  woodland  along  the  Allegheny  river  in  Armstrong 
county,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  I  killed  a  male  feeding  on 
the  ground  in  a  bushy  thicket  along  the  Ohio  in  Beaver  county.  The 
late  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  obtained  one  of  these  warblers  in  the  early  pai-t  of 
July  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  and  Mr.  Koddy  of 
Lancaster  county,  has,  he  informs  me,  observed  it  in  summer.  When 
migrating  the  Golden-wings,  like  fuany  others  of  the  family,  visit  or- 
chards, but  usually  these  warblers  are  to  be  found  in  thickets  or  woods. 
Three  of  these  birds  which  I  have  examined  had  in  their  stomachs 
beetles,  spiders  and  lai-vie. 
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Note, — Dr.  Spencer  Trotter,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  now  residing  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  Delaware  county,  mentions  (Bull,  NutL  Orn,  Club,  II,  1877,  pp,  79-80) 
the  capture  of  a  male  Brewster's  Warbler  {H,  leucobronchialiSj  Brewst)  by 
Christopher  D.  Wood,  "  May  12,  1877,  in  an  apple  orchard  near  Clifton,  Delaware 
county."  Although  I  do  not  now  have  the  data  at  hand,  my  impression  Is  that  since 
the  date  above  mentioned  one  other  example  of  this  possibly  tenable  species  has 
been  captured  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Personally,  I  am  unacquainted  with 
this  bird,  concerning  which  the  following  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Coues'  Key,  p,  $93: 
**Like  H,  chrysoptera :  but  a  black  bar  through  the  eye  as  in  pinus,  and  lacking  the 
black  breast  patch  of  chrysoptera,  the  entire  under  parts  being  white;  thus 
ehrysoptera  X  pinus,  and  doubtless  a  hybrid  between  the  two,  thouirh  up  to  date  ai 
dozen  or  more  specimens  have  been  described,  from  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.'' 


Helminthophila  ruflcapilla  (Wils  ). 

Nashville  Warbler.  * 

Descriptiow. 

Length  4^  to  5  but  generally  less  than  5 ;  extent  about  7^  ^the  average  of  five  speci- 
mens in  flesh);  wing  a  little  less  than  *1\  (six  specimens  average  2.37);  tail  little 
under  2  (about  L90).  Bill  (dried  specimens)  brownish  (mandible  and  edges  of 
maxilla  paler);  tarsi  brownish  ;  feet  lighter.  No  wing-bars  or  no  white  patches  on 
tail  feathers ;  lores  yellowish  (sometimes  ashy  or  grayish)  but  not  black ;  no  super- 
ciliary stripe,  but  a  conspicuous  yellowish-white  ring  around  eye.  Plumage  of 
upper  parts  olive-green,  brightest  on  rump ;  upper  surface  of  wings  (on  most  coverts 
and  edges  of  outer  webs)  and  outer  webs  of  tail  feathers  above  (especially  edg^) 
similar  to  rump  but  a  little  paler ;  neck  behind,  sides  of  head,  sides  of  neck  and 
upper  part  of  back,  ashy-gray  ;  top  of  head  similar,  but  the  ashy-gray  tips  of  feathers 
of  crown  when  pushed  aside  reveal  a  chestnut  patch.  Edge  of  wing,  chin,  throat, 
breast,  and  under  tail-coverts  yellow ;  belly  paler ;  sides  greenish-yellow. 

fla6i7a<.— Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  north  to  the  Fur  Countries,  breed- 
ing from  the  northern  United  States  northward.    Mexico  in  winter. 

This  species  usually  is  first  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania 
about  the  10th  of  May ;  often  in  orchards,  but  generally  about  bushes, 
thickets  or  in  open  woodland,  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  ponds. 
When  migrating  in  the  fall  the  Nashville  Warbler  is  found  here  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  until,  some  seasons,  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  October.  In  spiing  I  have  mostly  obsei-ved  these  birds  singly  or  in 
pairs,  sometimes  in  company  with  other  species,  but  generally  by  them- 
selves. In  the  fall  they  are  usually  seen  in  small  parties,  and  are  then 
often  with  other  warblers.  Willow  trees  along  streams  and  on  the 
banks  of  ponds,  appear  to  be  their  favorite  feeding  resorts,  as  they 
leisurely  migrate  southward.  I  believe  this  species  breeds  sparingly  in 
our  higher  moimtainous  regions.  Food  similar  to  that  of  other  species 
of  its  srenus. 
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Helminthophila  celata  (Sav.). 
OrangiMsrowned  Warbler. 

"Above  gr&fish  olive-green,  raltaer  brighter  on  ttie  rump.  Benealli  entireiy 
p-eeiiliib  yeliowLSh-wtiite,  except  a  iiule  wtiltisli  atiout  the  anus ;  the  wiii^a  tinged 
■wilh  graylsb-oIlvAC«ouB.  A  oonoealod  patoli  of  pale  orAUge-rufous  on  tlie  crown, 
faiddeii  by  grayish  tipi  to  the  reathcra.  Eyc'.ida  nnd  an  obscure  niiiwrclliHry  IJn^ 
.yellowish- white,  a  dusky  streak  Ih rough  the  eye.  Inner  welm  of  lull  Teathers  broadly 
edged  with  while. 

'•Pemiile  with  little  or  none  of  tbe  orange  on  crown,  and  the  white  edgings  to  Inner 
webs  ortail  feathers. 

"I'oHtt^  lacking  the  orange  entirely,  and  with  two  rulvoua-whitisb  bandaonthe 
wings.     Length  iTOj  wtng2.29;  tall  2.00.  "'—Hi-sf.  N.Am.  B. 

/TaS if «(,—Eaatern  North  Ameritai  (rare,  however,  in  the  norUjeasleni  I'lilieii 
Staloa),  breeding  aa  far  northward  as  the  Yukon  and  Maukenzlu  rlv^r  diHtrictx,  aiKl 
southward  through  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  wintering  in  the  south  Atlantic  and 
Guirstatea  and  Mexico. 

TliB  Orange-crowned  Waibler  occurs  in  Pennsylvania  as  u  very  rare 
and  irregidar  Btragglcr,  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations.  A  fine 
molt-  wns  shot  by  the  lft*e  C.  D.  Wood,  November  2,  1867,  in  Bucku 
(louuty.  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter  reeords  t  the  capture  of  a  Hpeciman  in 
Philadelphia  coiuity,     I  have  never  met  with  thJB  speoiee. 

Helminthophila  peregrina  (Wii.b.  ). 

Tenneeaee  Warbler. 

Length  4.71  (average  of  four  adult  lualex);  extent  T;  (two  males);  wing  2.6b 
(average  four  males);  tail  2  or  a  little  less.  The  female  is  a  irille  smaller.  Bill 
(dried  apccimens)  inaxilia  blackish  :  mandible  paler;  legs  blackish,  feet  brownish - 
yellow.  Upper  parta  oUve-greon,  brightest  on  rump;  top  and  aides  of  head  and 
neck,  more  or  less  ash-gray  in  some  specimena ;  below  chiefly  white  ;  lores  dusky ; 
a  whitish  ring  around  eye,  and  a  line  of  same  above  it ;  outer  tail  leather  has  an 
obscure  white  spot  on  eiigeof  inner  weh  near  end.  Specimens  tiik en  in  the  fall  have 
most  of  ash-gray  of  head  and  neck  replaced  with  otlve-grecn,  and  the  lower  parts, 
eicept  under  tail-coverts  and  patches  on  alMlominal  region  which  arc  white,  are 
greenish-yeltow. 

Wo6i(  a  (.—Eastern  North  America,  breeding  from  northern  New  York  and 
northern  New  England  northward  to  Hudson's  Bay  territory ;  Central  America  In 

The  Tennessee  Warbler,  according  to  my  obser^-ation,  is  fonnd  in 
eastern  Pennsylviinia  as  a  very  rare  straggler  during  the  spring  migra- 
tion, but  in  the  iiutumn  (September)  it  is  often  common,  frequenting 
apple  orchards,  woods  and  thickets.  Although  sometimes  found  quite 
plentifully  as  an  autumnal  sojourner  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  state, 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  regular  fall  migrant  east  of  our  principal  mounts 
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ain  ranges,  as  some  seasons  none  of  this  species  are  to  be  observed. 
From  reports  received  from  observ^ers  in  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania beyond  the  Alleghanies,  I  find  that  the  Tennessee  Warbler  is 
mentioned  as  a  regular  migrant  both  in  the  spring  and  fall.  When 
found  here  these  warblers  are  seen  generally  in  flocks  and  are  often  in 
company  with  other  species.  In  addition  to  feeding  on  different  forms 
of  insects,  especially  plant-lice  and  small  beetles,  the  Tennessee  Warbler 
also  occasionally  eat«  small  seeds  and  berries. 

Genus  OOMPSOTHLYrtS  Oabanis. 
Oompsothljnpis  axnericana  (Linn.). 

Parula  Warbler ;  Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler. 

Description  {Plate  97). 

Bill  rathor  stout,  conical  and  acute,  and  gently  curved  along  culmen ;  maxilla 
mostly  blackish,  but  its  edges  and  the  mandible  paler  or  yellowish  (in  dried  skins)  ; 
legs  yellowish-brown  ;  the  indistinct  notch  of  mandible  is  best  seen  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass;  rictal  bristles  inconspicuous.  General  color  above  blue;  a' triangular 
greenish  or  brownish-yellow  patch  on  middle  of  back  ;  wing-band  white;  two  outer 
tail  feathers  on  either  side  with  white  spots  on  ii.ner  webs;  chin,  throat,  breast,  yel- 
low the  breast  in  some  individuals  reddish-brown  ;  rest  of  lower  parts  white. 

Ifahitat. — Eastern  United  States,  west  to  the  plains,  north  to  Canada,  and  south 
in  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Summer  resident  from  early  in  May  until  about  the  last  week  in 
September.  Although  this  species  breeds  quite  generally  throughout 
the  state  in  damp  forests  and  swampy  wooded  thickets,  where  the  long 
tufts  of  gray  lichens  ( Usnea  barhaia  and  its  varieties),  in  which  it  builds, 
lire  abundant,  I  have  observed  these  pretty  little  warblers  to  be  more 
plentiful  in  the  northern  and  eastern  poi-tions  of  the  state  during  the 
summer  than  elsewhere.  When  migrating  the  Parula  Warbler  is  fre- 
({uently  found  in  orchards  and  gardens  as  well  as  in  woodland.  This 
species  feeds  largely  on  spiders,  caterpillars,  small  flies,  and  coleopterous 
insects,  and  they  also  devour  numerous  aphides. 

Genus  DENDROICA*  Gray. 
Dendroica  tigrina  (Gmel  ) 

Cape  May  Warbler. 

Description. 

Lenj2^h  5^  ;  extent  8{ ;  wing  21 ;  tail  2.15.  Bill  and  legs  black  ;  the  lower  mandible 
in  autumnal  speeiinons  (dried  skins)  is  soniowhat  paler  than  tlie  ui)per  ;  hill  rather 

•  Thlf*  Kt'nuM  Is  tho  lurKOxt.a.s  regard}*  the  nuiuhor  of  ^pctieH.  (»f  any  In  the  state.  All  of  these  birds,  as 
far  as  \h  known,  with  oni*  exception,  nest  In  trees  and  bushes.  The  Yellow  Pulni  \Varl)ler  nests  •  •  on  the 
ground  in  open  situations."  Many  i»f  these  stnall.  sprljirhtly  and  ever  active  Insect  hunters,  are  among 
our  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  visitors  during  their  vernal  and  autumnal  passuKOs.  to  and  from  mure 
northern  bree<llnK  i^munds.  or  In  the  suninj(;r  months.  The  Yelli»w  Warbler  (,De7K/rr>i</i  o-xftra)  has  Inner 
webs  of  outer  tail  feathers  yellow  ;  the  other  species  of  this  (^roui)  have  rectrleos  (tall  feathers)  blotched 
or  spotted  (usually  only  on  Inner  webs)  with  white.  The  coloratl«in  of  the  sexes  In  a  number  of  species 
Is  (jreatly  different  ;  the  adults  of  the  same  species  In  some  Instances  arc  not  only  different  In  both  t ho 
spring  and  fall  attire,  but  some  of  th«m  differ  considerably  frcnn  their  younjf. 
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■lender  very  anute;  obaoleialy  noWhod  neur  end,  una  commiaure  sUglilly  nrciUyil  or 

Mala  in  spring.— Tap  of  bead  blackish ,-  back  yelloivisli -olive,  wIUi  raint  duaky 
streaks  anleriorly:  rump,  Bides  of  head  and  neck  and  under  piirta  yellow  (under 
tkil-coveHH  in  Iwo  speciiiieiia  before  n>e  are  nearly  white),  ear-patch,  thostnut,  chin 
and  throat  often  tinged  with  aotne;  throat,  anterior  part  of  breast  and  aides  with 
rather  narrow  black  streaka ;  a  yellowish  line  over  eye  extends  to  chestnut  ear- 
Covertsj  blucklah  loral  lino  ;  white  win|c  pabjli  (thia  is  Mnialler  In  female};  inner 
webs  of  three  outer  pairs  of  (all  foalhera  have  whlto  patches  on  inner  webs  (these 
paU'hes  are  HmuU  or  obscure  hi  female).  The  female  is  rather  similar  to  male  but 
lacks  the  oonspiciions  head  markings  (the  male  in  ia\\  also  has  chestnut  bead  mark- 
ings inOiscinct). 

Uabitiit. —  E^BHtern  North  America,  north  to  Hudsan's  Bay  territory,  west  to  tbe 
plains,  broous  from  northern  Nl*w  England  northward,  and  also  in  Jamaica;  winters 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Katber  rmw  luiil  irrogiUar  spring  migrant,  but  some  seasous  tolerably 
cummou  in  the  spring.  Axrivtis  in  Peunsylvauia  usually  about  tlio 
middle  of  May,  when  for  a  few  days  thev  ai*  to  be  founil  iu  forests 
(usually  in  tops  of  ti-ees)  anil  sometimes  iu  oreliiirda.  When  migrating 
southward  in  the  fall  (Sept^mljer  geuerally)  these  warblers  are  much 
more  plentiful  than  iu  the  spring,  and  tbey  frequeutly  are  observed  iu 
low  trees  in  woods,  or  in  bnshes,  and  occasionally  on  the  groimd  along 
the  roadsides  or  about  the  margins  of  woods.  Food — larvte,  flies,  plant- 
lice,  small  beetles,  etc. 


Deudroica  sestiva  (Guel.). 

Vellow  Warbler.  , 

Descbiptiok  iPlateil). 

Length  about  5J  inches;  extent  about  T^ ;  bill  bluish-black:  legs  and  feet  pale 
brown. 

Male. — Oolden-yellow ;  back  olive-yellow  ;  chest  and  sides  streaked  with  brownish- 
red  not  black  or  dusky ;  wli>g!i  and  tail  dusky  ;  the  inner  websof  outer  tail  feathers 
with  lai^  blotches  of  yellow  nol  white.  Female  and  young  duller,  and  the  former 
with  browniah-red  stteaka  very  obscure  or  entirely  wanting. 

Habitat. — North  America  at  large,  south  in  winter  to  Central  America  and  north- 
em  South  America- 
Abundant  summer  resident.  Arrives  the  lost  week  in  April  and  re- 
mains tmtil  about  the  middle  of  September.  A  common  inhabitant  of 
shrubbery  in  gardens,  lawns,  and  parks,  and  also  frequents  orchards ;  it 
is  often  seen  in  groves  but  is  rarely  observed  in  forests.  Builds  a  small 
compact  cup-shaped  nest  of  plant-tibers,  spiders'  webs,  lined  with  woolly 
plant  substances,  feathers  or  hair,  in  an  upright  fork  of  a  tree  or  bush. 
In  this  locality  peai-  trees  and  bushes  in  hedgerows  are  favorite  breed- 
ing places.  This  bright  and  plciising  little  songster  may  frequently  be 
observed  iu  trees  and  bushes  or  on  telegraph  wires  along  the  roadsides. 
With  us  the  Yellow  Warbler,  according  to  my  observations,  subsists  ex- 
clusively on  various  forms  of  insect-life,  especially  small  beetles,  plant- 


Great  Bine  Sema. 
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lice,  flies,  spiders,  ants  and  larvae.     It  is  stated,  however,  that  this 
species  often  feeds  on  small  seeds  and  berries. 

Dendroica  ceerulescens  (Gmel.). 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

Description  (Plate  97,  male  and  female). 

Length  about  5^ ;  extent  & 

^falc  adult, — Uniform  blue  above :  no  white  wing-baru  but  basal  portion  of 
primaries  (other  than  first)  white,  forming  a  conspicuous  patch ;  lores,  a  narrow 
frontal  line  and  plumage  on  sides  of  head,  sides  of  breast,  chin,  throat  and  sides, 
deep  black ;  rest  of  under  parts  white ;  outer  tail  feathers  spotted  on  inner  webs 
with  white  (these  s[X)ts  in  female,  and  the  young,  in  fall  are  much  restricted).  Bill 
blackish;  legs  (dried  skins)  brownish,  but  in  autumnal  specimens  are  often  much 
paler. 

Female. — Grayish  olive-green  above  ;  tail  and  wing^  especially  the  former,  with  a 
bluish  cast ;  lores  and  ear-patches  dusky  ;  a  pale  whitish  line  from  nostrils  above  and 
back  of  eye ;  eyelids  whitish ;  white  patch  on  primaries  as  in  male  but  smaller ; 
white  spots  on  tail  feathers  indistinct ;  chin,  throat,  breast  and  rest  of  under  parts 
dull  (soiled)  yellow. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  breeding  from  northern  New 
England  and  northern  New  York  northward,  and  in  the  Alleghanies  to  northern 
Georgia ;  West  Indies  in  winter. 

The  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  occurs  generally  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania only  as  a  passing  visitor  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
has  found  this  warbler  breeding  in  Clarion  and  Clearfield  counties,  and 
Prof.  A.  Kock  has  observed  it  as  a  regular  summer  resident  of  Lycoming 
county.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  these  birds  in  the  mountainous  regions 
in  different  sections  of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  state,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  breed  regularly  in  nearly  all  our 
higher  mountainous  regions.  The  female  of  this  species,  although  con- 
siderably different  from  the  male  in  his  showy  coat  of  blue,  black  and 
white,  can  always, be  known  by  the  white  patch  at  base  of  primaries. 


Dendroica  coronata  (Linn.). 

Myrtle  Warbler. 

Description  {Plate  98^  male). 

Rump,  crown  and  sides  of  breast  yellow,  in  all  plumages  more  or  less  distinct. 
Length  (average  of  six  specimens)  male  0  inches ;  extent  (three  specimens  in  flesh) 
9j  ;  wing  3  or  a  little  less.     Female  somewhat  smaller ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

MafCj  in  spriiuj. — Above  slate-blue,  streaked  with  black;  two  wing-bands  white 
and  inner  webs  of  outer  tail  feathers  spotted  with  same ;  lores  and  sides  of  head,  and 
most  of  breast  and  sides  (except  as  above  mentioned)  black;  chin,  throat,  eyelids 
and  superciliary  line,  and  belly  white. 

Femdfc. — Simihir  but  much  duller.  Autumnal  specimens  are  chiefly  brownish 
above,  with  blackish  streaks  ;  below  much  lighter  and  quite  thickly  streaked. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America,  chiefly,  straggling  more  or  less  commonly 
westward  to  the  Pacific  ;  breeds  from  northern  United  States  northward,  and  winters 


m  in  Pennsylvmim)  und  Iho  Ohio  valley  southward 

The  Myrtle  Warbler,  also  called  Tellow-rurap  and  Yellow-crown,  ia  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  family  ocicnrriug  in  this  stated  It  ia  one  of  the 
first  to  aiTive  from  the  south ;  small  flocks  bt'Uiff  often  observBd  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Pennsylvania  early  in  April.  During  mild  winters 
doubtless  a  few  of  these  warblers  remain  along  our  southern  boi-dera.  I 
have  several  times  seen  individuals  of  this  species  in  company  with 
sparrows,  in  different  parts  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  West  Virginia 
in  winter  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.  My  friend,  Robert  Bidgway, 
writing  of  the  Mry tie  Warbler  in  southera  Illinois,*  says:  "It  may  often 
be  seen  in  midwinter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  in  the 
door-yarda  along  with  Snow-birds  (Junco  hi/emalis),  Tree  Sparrows  and 
other  familiar  species,  gleaning  bread  crumbs  from  the  door-steps,  or 
huntijig  for  spiders  or  other  insect  tidbits  in  the  nooks  of  the  garden 
fence  or  the  crevices  in  the  bark  of  trees;  and  at  evening,  fljdng  in  con- 
Hiderable  companies,  to  the  sheltering  branches  of  the  thickest  tree  tops 
(preferably  evergreens),  where  they  pass  the  night.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  they  rooet  in  odd  nooks  and  crannies  al>out  the  buildings  or  even 
in  hoicks  in  the  straw  or  hay-stacks  in  the  barn-yard.  A  favorite  food  of 
this  species  are  berries  of  the  Poisou-\-ine  (Rhm  ioxmidimdron),  and 
during  the  early  jiart  of  winter  large  numbers  of  them  may  be  seen 
wherever  vines  of  this  species  are  abundant." 

Although  I  liave  never  found  the  nest  of  the  Yellow-nimp  in  this  state, 
I  UA'vw.  tiiiit  futur.'  rrs,.-areli  will  shuu- that  it  bi-eeds  regularly,  but 
sparingly,  in  some  of  our  secluded  ai^d  higher  mountainous  districts.  I 
have  seen  on  different  occasions,  as  noted  on  a  previous  page,  birds  of 
this  species  in  the  summer  mouths ;  aud  have  also  observed  single  birda 
or  small  detached  flocks  late  in  August  and  early  in  September,  in  Chester, 
York  and  Juniata  counties,  whence  they  doubtless  had  come  from  some 
comparatively  near  breeding  place.  The  food  of  the  Myrtle  Warbler,  in 
spring,  is  composed  mainly  of  insects,  especially  beetles,  spiders,  flies, 
aphides,  etc.,  and  iu  the  late  fall  and  winter,  in  addition  to  numerous 
kinds  of  insects,  this  bird  often  eats  various  kinds  of  berries.  I  have 
found  in  their  stomachs  i-emaius  of  wild  grapes,  cedar  beiTies  and  seeds 
of  other  berries.  In  Florida  I  have  seen  Myrtle  Warblers  feeding  on 
Palmetto  berries. 

Dendroica  auduboni  (Towns.)- 

Audubon'H  Warblep. 

Descriftion. 

Similar  lo  D.  curonata,  Trom  whlcli  it  diH'oru  uliiutly  in  li:iviiig  tlircut  yetloie :  no 
white  siipervliiary  line ;  aides  of  head  lead  color ;  male  lias  large  wliito  n;iiig  patcli  ; 
female  two  wliitc  wing- ban rl»i. 
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HabitaL — Western  United  States,  east  to  the  western  border  of  the  plains;  south 
in  winter  to  Guatemala.    Accidental  in  I'ennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1889, 1  captured  a  fine  adult  female  of  this 
species  in  an  apple  orchai'd  in  Chester  county.  This  is  the  only  speci- 
men of  this  decidedly  western  bird  that  has  ever  been  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  but  one  other  specimen  *  of  Audubon's  Warbler  has  been 
recorded  east  of  its  common  range.  I  found  this  bird  in  company  with 
some  Snow-birds  {Junco  hyemalis)  and  White-throated  Sparrows.  In 
its  stomach  a  few  seeds  and  fragments  of  beetles  were  found.  The 
feathers  about  its  bill  were  more  or  less  soiled  evidently  by  juices  of 
berries  on  which  it  had  been  feeding. 


Dendroica  maculosa  (Gmsl.). 

Magnolia  Warbler. 

Dbscription  {Plate  9j^  Male), 

Length  (average  of  seven  inules)  4.90  ;  extent  (average  of  seven  males)  7.35 ;  wing 
(average  of  seven  males)  2.40.     Female  usually  somewhat  smaller. 

Male^  insprintj. — Bill  and  legs  blackish  ;  crown  grayish  slate-blue  ;  black  feathers 
of  forehead  and  lores  continuous  with  a  black  streak  below  and  a  wider  one  behind 
eye  that  joins  the  triangular  blac^k  space  on  back  (the  black  back  feathers  are  in 
many  spoeimens  edged  with  yellowish-green)  below  bright  yellow  streaked  or 
l>lotched  (except  on  cliin,  tliroat  and  middle  portion  of  abdomen)  with  black  ;  under 
tail-coverts  white ;  all  tail-feathers,  except  central  pair,  have  white  spots  on  inner 
webs  in  middle  ;  rump  yellow  ;  two  wing  l)ars  or  a  white  patch  ;  upper  tail-coverts 
black  ;  white  streak  l>ack  of  eye. 

Ft'nuile  similar  but  much  duller.  The  young  are  quite  different.  Top  of  head 
and  neck  behind  ashy-gray,  back  green ish-olivo ;  upper  tail-coverts  black,  with  ex- 
tensive grayish  edgings  ;  below  chiefly  yellow,  the  streaks  of  black  being  mainly  on 
sides,  can  bo  rcirognized  l)y  peculiar  white  Uiil  markings  previously  described,  the 
yellowrumpand  under  parts;  maxilla  brownish  ;  mandibh?  yc^llowish,  and  legs  paler 
than  in  adult. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  base  of  tlie  Rocky  mountains,  breeding 
from  northern  New  England,  northern  Now  York  and  nortliern  Michigan,  to 
Hudson's  Bay  territory.     In  winter,  Bahamas,  Cuba  and  Central  America. 

Tliis  active  jind  beautiful  warbler  anives  in  Pennsylvania  early  in 
May  and  departs  in  September.  Lihabits  woodland  chiefly,  but  often 
when  mig"rating  is  seen  in  orchards  and  g'ardens.  As  a  bird  of  passagfc^ 
it  is  quite  common  and  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  state; 
and  it  also  breeds  regularly,  but  not  abundantly,  in  many  sections  of  the 
mountain  districts.  I  have  seen  IVIagnolia  Warblers,  in  midsummer,  in 
the  mountains  of  Blair,  McKean  and  Cameron  counties,  and  their  nests 
have  been  found  in  Cra^vford,  Sullivan  and  Somerset  counties,  where,  I 
am  reliably  informed,  they  breed  regularly.  The  Magnolia  Warbler  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  its  showy  dress  of  black  and  yellow  and  the 
conspicuous  broad  white  band  on  middle  of  tail  feathers.     Mr.  Ridg- 


•  A  male  D.  audufconi  was  captured  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Frazer  at  CambridRe.  Mass..  November  15.  1876.— 
liirda  Col.   Valley,  p.  273. 
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way,  *  WTiting  of  this  spucies,  very  uptlj  eaya,  "  it  is  oue  of  the  moBt 
agile  of  its  tribe,  its  quick  and  restlesa  movcmciits  bL'iiig  mol-e  like 
those  of  the  Kocbtart  than  thoae  of  its  aearest  kiodrecl."  Food  consistB 
largely  of  various  small  winged  insects ;  plant-Uce,  ants  and  spiders  are 
also  fed  upon  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Dendroica  cserulea  (Wils,). 

Cerulean  Wurbler 


Length  4(  to  u  ;  estent  about  S|  iacbes. 

Mtltn,  in  aprin-j. — Above  bright  blue,  atreuked  with  bLuck  ;  tbe  crowii  a 
brighter  and  ddrkeatj  below  white:  tliu  breast  and  sides  with  blue  or  bluiBb-black 
Btreaks  ;  two  white  wing  tmrs  ;  tail-reuthora,  except  central  pair,  with  wbite  patebeb 


.eba,n 


rlbe 


nd. 


•'  Female. — Groeniah-blue  above,  brightest  on  the  itowii  ;  beneath  white,  tinged 
with  greeniah-yetlow,  obsoletely  atreaked  on  the  sides;  eyelids  and  a  Huperciliary 
linoHjeeniBh-white."     (ffia(.  A'.  Am.  B.) 

Habitat.— Kaetem  United  i^tatea  and  BouUiem  Coiiadn  to  the  plalna.  Raro  or 
casual  cast  of  central  New  York  and  the  Ailoghauios.  Cuba  (rare)  and  Central 
America  in  winter. 

The  Cerulean  or  Blue  Warbler  I  have  found  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
only  as  a  very  Rire  spring  and  fall  migrant.  Duruig  the  last  ten  years 
1  have  seen  but  five  of  these  birds,  one  was  observed  iu  an  apple  orchard 
in  May,  the  others  were  all  seen  in  the  tops  of  tall  fui-est  ti-ees.  In  the 
western  counties  of  the  state  this  species  is  reported  to  be  tolerably 
frequent  during  migrations,  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet  says  it  breeds  in  Clinton 
county ;  and  in  Somerset  county  Dr.  H,  D.  Mooro  has  noted  it  as  a  rare 
summer  visitor.  The  viscera  of  two  individuals  which  I  have  examined 
contained  spiders  and  small  beetles,  etc. ;  the  stomach  of  one  bird  was 
destitute  of  all  food  except  portions  of  a  wasp-like  insect. 


Dendroica  pensylvanicat  (Limb.). 


Chestnul-flldetl  Warbler. 
Dbscriptio 


J   (_Ptate  ?S,  Fii}.  S,  Male). 


I.engtb  about  5 ;  extent  about  TJ  inches. 

Male,  in  apring.—.Kbove  green iab-olive  and  pale  bluish-gray  (the  latter  especially 
on  back  or  neck)  streaked  with  black  ;  top  of  head  yellow,  with  black  border  (in 
some  specimens  feathers  of  Toreliead  and  those  aliove  the  black  lores  and  eyes  are 
whltisli)  ;  broad  triangular  patch  below  eye  from  basu  of  man<iibl(>  blark,  and  from 
this  a  narrow  black  line  joins  the  showy  chestnut  stripe  wliicb  extends  back  along 
sides  to  nanks ;  ear- coverts  and  portion  of  sides  of  neck,  and  rest  of  under  parts  pure 
white,  two  yellowish  wing-bands :  three  outer  pairs  of  tnil-featliors  wbite  on  inner 
webs  towards  end. 


Pile&ted  Woodpecker, 
1.  MbIb;  2.  Imale. 


n 
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Female, — Similar  to  luale,  but  more  greeni»ii-yellow  above,  ^ut  streaked  with 
black ;  the  black  head  markings  are  usually  absent,  sometimes  very  indistinctly 
shown  on  malar  region  or  about  eyes ;  a  whitish  ring  about  eye ;  the  chestnut  streak 
is  much  restricted. 

Young, — Well  marked  yellow  wing-bands  ;  upper  parts  yellowish-green  with  or 
without  dusky  streaks  ;  sides  of  head,  sides  of  neck  and  backward  grayish-ash,  rest 
of  lower  parts  white,  with  or  without  traces  of  chestnut  stripe  on  sides. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada,  west  to  the  plains,  breed- 
ing southward  to  central  Illinois  and  the  Appalachian  highlands  probably  to  north- 
ern Georgia.     In  winter  south  to  Bahamas,  eastern  Mexico,  Central  America,  etc 

Regfiilar  spring"  and  fall  migrant,  arriving  about  the  first  week  in  May 
and  depai-ting"  in  September.  This  species  is  usually  much  more  num- 
erous in  the  fall  than  duiing  the  Vernal  migration.  In  the  spring  this 
handsome  little  warbler  is  generally  most  frequently  to  be  found  in 
woods  or  thickets ;  but  occasionally  he  also  is  seen  in  orchards  seeking 
insects  among  the  fragrant  rose-tinted  blossoms.  I  have  seen  birds  of 
this  species,  in  the  summer,  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Wajrne,  Susquehanna,  Blair,  Columbia,  Mercer,  Cameron  and 
McKean,  wliere  I  have  no  doubt  this  bird  breeds  regularly*  but  spar- 
ingly. From  reports  received  from  observers  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
state,  especially  in  the  upper  half,  I  find  this  bird  breeds  regularly  (but 
no  place  is  it  mentioned  as  being  common)  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
commonwealth.  Feeds  on  various  larvae,  small  beetles,  and  other  in- 
sects. Once,  late  in  July,  I  shot  a  male  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  in  a 
thicket  near  West  Chester,  the  feathers  of  its  chin  and  throat  were 
stained  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  juice  of  a  blackberry,  possibly  this 
species  sometimes  feeds  on  berries. 

Dendroica  castanea  (Wils.). 

Bay-bpea«tc<l  AVarbler 

Description  {Plate  7Sy  Fig,  2). 

Length  about  5j  ;  extent  about  8J. 

MalCy  in  spring. — Forehead  and  sides  of  head  black;  crown  dark-chestnut;  back 
thickly  streaked  with  hhick  antl  grayish  ;  (!hin,  throat,  forebreast  and  sides  chestnut, 
duller  than  crown;  under  tail-coverts  pale  bulF;  rest  of  lower  parts,  also  a  patch 
behind  ears,  pale  yellowish-wliite ;  two  white  wing-bars ;  two  outer  tail-feathers 
with  white  spots  near  end,  and  others  also  whitish  on  inner  edges.  Female  is  more 
greenish-brown  ai)ove,  streaked  with  black  ;  traces  of  chestnut  on  crown  and  lower 
parts  ;  bill  and  legs  blackish. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America,  north  to  Hudson's  Bav.  Breeds  from  northern 
New  England  and  northern  Michigan  northward  :  winters  in  Central  Ame'tica. 

Irre^ilar  spring  and  fall  mi^iri-ant,  usually  more  plentiful  in  the  fall. 
Perhaps  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler  is  more  numerous  than  it  is  g-enerally 
admitted  to  be.  During*  their  brief  visits  in  this  region  I  have  noticed 
that  these  warblers  are  usually  to  be  observed  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  tall  forest  trees,  particularly  in  oaks,  chestnuts  and  hickories.     Food 

*  Tn  1S72.  Dr.  J.  C  Merrill,  of  Phlladelpblu.  founr]  tblH  npecieH  breeding  and  quite  common  in  Monroe 
county. 


of  five  of  these  birds  whicli  1  have  examineci,  eoDsistedof  beetles,  larvse 
and  flies. 

"  The  femaleH  and  immature  males  of  this  species  differ  much  from 
the  spring  males,  and  are  often  confounded  with  other  species,  especially 
with  D.  striata.  A  careful  oomparison  of  an  extensive  series  of  imma- 
ture specimens  of  the  two  species  shows  that  in  castanea  the  under  parts 
are  seldom  washed  uniformly  on  the  throat  and  breast  with  yellowish- 
gi-eeii,  but  while  this  may  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
or  even  aci'oBs  the  latter,  the  chiu  and  throat  are  nearly  white,  the  sides 
tinged  with  dirty  brown,  even  if  the  (generally  present)  trace  of  chest- 
nut be  wanting  on  the  sides.  There  is  a  buff  tinge  to  the  under  tail- 
coverts  i  the  quills  are  abruptly  margine<l  with  white,  and  there  are  no 
traces  (however  obsolete)  of  streaks  on  the  breast.  In  D.  striata  the 
mider  parts  are  quite  miiformly  washed  with  greenish-yellow  nearly  as 
far  back  as  the  vent,  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  sometimes  of  the  belly 
with  obsolete  streaks; -no  trace  of  the  uniform  dirty  reJdisL-bi-own  on 
the  sides;  the  under  tail -coverts  ai-e  pure  white.  The  quills  are  only 
gradually  paler  towards  the  inner  edge  iusteail  of  being  abruptly 
v.-h\t>:"-Rkltfw.  Orn.  of  III 

Dendroica  striata  (Fobst.). 

IUaok-|)oll  Warbler. 

Length  about  6}  ;  ext«at  i\  to  9J  inches.     Maxilla  brownish  ;  mandible  paler ;  legn 

and  reel  f  el Lo wish. 

Male,  in  spring. — Upper  half  of  heiwj,  on  a  level  with  middle  of  eye,  also  nape,  pure 
black  ;  aides  and  back  of  ne<^k  whlto  streaked  with  black  ;  upper  parta  generally  aah- 
graj  thickly  streaked  with  black  ;  two  white  wing  bars ;  two  outer  pairs  of  tail- 
feathera  with  conspicuouH  white  spots  on  Inner  webs  near  ends ;  lower  half  of  head 
including  ear-coverts  white ;  median  under  parts  white,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
black  from  chin  along  sides  of  neck  back  to  tail. 

.Female  greenish  olive  above  (including  crown)  streaked  witli  black  ;  lower  parts 
streaked  as  in  male,  yellowish  ring  aliout  ey«,  and  the  while  of  lower  parts,  especi- 
ally on  breast,  in  nearly  all  specimens  is  tinged  with  yellowish  ;  dusky  streak  in 
front  of  and  behind  eye.  The  full  plnmage  ia  very  dilferent.  Above  light  olive- 
green  indistinctly  streaked  with  dusky;  below  white  and  ypllowisliwitli  or  without 
streaks;  but  both  old  and  young  in  any  plumnge  have  white  lower  lail-co verts,  not 
pale  buff  as  in  D.  castanea. 

Habitat Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  north  to  Greenland, 

the  Barreii  Grounds,  and  Alaska,  breeding  from  northern  New  England  northward. 
South  in  winter  to  northern  South  America. 

Abundant  spring  and  fall  migrant;  frequents  forests  and  orchards,  and 
shade  trees  in  the  streets,  parks  and  lawns.  Individuals  of  this  species 
have  been  observed  hero  (Chester  countj-)  sometimes  as  late  as  the  12tli  of 
Jime.  The  Black-poll  Warbler  breeds  most  abundantly  in  the  far  north ; 
its  nests,  eggs,  and  young  have  been  found  by  Mi-.  E.  W.  Nelson  in 
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Alaska,  and  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  in  Labrador  and  Ungava.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson,  *  writing  of  this  species,  says:  "  It  is  stated  that  it  usually  builds 
its  nest  in  bushes,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  but  some  Arctic  nests  are 
placed  directly  upon  the  ground.  This  variation  in  habit  probably  ac- 
cords with  the  locality,  since  it  nests  in  bushes  when  the  latter  are  to  be 
found." 

This  species  is  generally  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  small 
detached  flocks  are  to  be  met  with.  Feeds  on  beetles,  flies,  aphides, 
spiders  and  canker-worms.  Has  a  rather  sharp  lisping  and  somewhat 
squeaky  note.  "  Dr.  Bryant  met  with  it  in  the  Bahamas,  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  where  it  was  abundant  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May.  He 
describes  its  habits  as  similar  to  those  of  the  Mniotilta  varia  (Black  and 
White  Warbler),  climbing  around  the  trunks  of  trees  in  search  of  in- 
sects with  the  same  facility.  *  *  *  Dr.  Ooues  found  it  abundant  in 
Labrador  in  all  well-wooded  situations,  and  describes  it  as  a  most  expert 
flycatcher,  taking  insects  on  the  wing  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Con- 
topus  virens  (Wood  Pewee)." — Hist  N  Am.  Birds. 

Dendroica  blackbumisB  (Gmbl.;. 

Black bumian  Warbler. 

Dbscription  (Plate  9S,  male). 

Top  of  head  with  a  central  spot  of  yellow  ;  yellowish  (sometimes  whitish)  and  in- 
distinct in  young.     Length  63 ;  extent  about  83. 

yfalc,  in  spring, — Outer  tail-feathers,  except  ends,  chiefly  white;  white  wing  patch  ; 
middle  of  crown  with  a  patch  of  orange ;  rest  of  upper  parts  chiefly  black ;  back 
streaked  more  or  less  with  grayish,  whitish  and  yellowish ;  black  area  in  front  of 
oye  ;  ear-<*overta  blackish  ;  between  the  black  streak  below  the  eye  and  the  eye  is  a 
bright  orange  spot ;  chin,  throat,  forebreast,  and  superciliary  line,  orange-red 
brightest  on  throat  and  breast ;  rest  of  lower  parts  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
yellow  ;  aides  streaked  with  black. 

Female  quite  similar,  but  paler.  Autumnal  specimens  are  much  duller  and 
liave  two  wing  bars ;  the  females  and  young  especially  are  more  brownish,  olive 
above  and  tlio  streaks  below  are  much  less  distinct;  the  bright-colored  throat  and 
breast  of  female  is  duller,  and  the  yellow  is  only  clearly  shown  on  chest  of  young 
male. 

//a/>j7a/.— Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  breeding  from  the  northern  and 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States  northward  ;  in  winter,  south  to 
BahauiJis,  Central  America,  etc. 

The  Blaekburniaii  Warbler  is  a  regular  and  tolerably  plentiful  spring 
and  fall  mignmt,  arriviiio-  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of 
May,  and  disparting  in  September.  This  species  breeds  rather  sparingly 
but  regularly  in  the  mountain  regions  of  our  state,  and,  occasionally,  in- 
dividuals have  been  observed  during  the  summer  months  in  the  south- 
eai^t  and  also  in  some  of  the  western  counties.  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 
informs  me  this  bird  breeds  "  quite  plentifully  in  Clinton,  Clearfield  and 
North uml)erland  counties,"  and  Prof.  August  Kock  has  found  this  beau- 

*Kept.  upon  Nat.  HtMt.  Coll.  made  In  Alaska,  p.  308. 


tiful  wiirbler  as  a  reo;iilar  and  moderately  comnioD  summer  resident  in 
the  mountainous  distiiL-ts  of  ixjmaDtit-  Lycoming  county.  Its  uesta  have 
been  taken,  it  is  said,  iu  low  bushes  in  Crawford  county,  I  have  taken 
several  of  these  warblers  in  Centre,  McKean  and  Susquehanna  counties 
late  iu  Juiie  and  early  in  August.  This  species  is  generally  found  in 
woods  or  thickets,  but  often,  when  migrating  (especially  in  spring),  these 
birds  visit  orchards.  Commonly  seen  singly  or  in  paii-s,  but  occasion- 
ally in  spring  I  have  Been  companies  of  six  to  eight  together  and  in  one 
instance  a  dozen  of  these  bright  orange-throated  beauties  were  observed 
feeding  together  in  a  couple  of  beech  trees  in  a  woods  along  the 
Toughiogheny  river  in  Fayette  county.  Food  about  the  some  as  that 
of  the  Bhick-poll. 

Deudroica  dominica  (Linn.). 

Yelluw-thriMited  Warbler. 

DBaCKIPTION. 

Bezea  (adults)  alike.  I.eD([th  about  GJ  ;  extent  almut  S^.  Bill  and  legs  black. 
Bill  is  long,  mettaurmg  nlong  exp^aed  culmea  .48  (nvorsse  of  six  Bpecimons),  much 
comprensud  and  aliurji  pointed  ;  maxilla  Homewhat  curved.  Abovo  plain  bluisb- 
gray  and  unatreakt^d  ;  odges  of  middle  and  grnsier  ooverts  lorm  two  white  wing 
bands :  inner  webs  of  tUree  paiis  of  outer  tail-feathen  apotted  with  wbite  toward 
the  end.  Tnp  of  bead  to  about  iniddlo  of  eyes  black  ;  lores  and  patch  on  sides  of 
head,  continuniu  wilh  paush  on  sides  of  neck,  deep  black  .-  a  wbite  spot  below  eye  is 
encircled  by  black  which  bordera  the  bright  yellow  throat  jwtch  ;  six  Bpeclmena 

on  side  of  neck  separating  black  from  bluisb-gray  ;  under  parta.  except  as  already 
mentioned,  wbite,  conapicuoualy  streaked  on  sides  with  black.  A  long  stripe  runs 
from  base  of  maxilla  to  nape,  this  stripe  from  bill  and  almost  reaching  the  eye  is 
usually  yellow,  then  It  becomes  pure  white. 

/ra6tfnf.— Sou  til  eastern  United  Stales,  north  to  the  Middle  States,  and  rarely  to 
southern  New  England  ;  south  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  Tel  low- throated  Warbler  is  a  very  rare  and  irregular  summer 
visitor  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  W.  P.  Tumbull 
includes  this  species  in  his  list  of  stragglers  in  the  lower  counties  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  late  C.  D.  Wood,  of  Philadelpltia,  showed 
me  a  pair  of  these  warblers  which  he  had  captured  about  the  middle  of 
June  in  Delaware  county.  I  have  iu  my  collection  two  specimens  shot 
in  Chester  county,  both  are  males,  one  was  taken  Juno  27,  1879,  the 
other  July,  1885.  It  is  possible  that  this  southern  bird  occasionally 
breeds  within  or  near  our  southern  borders.  In  the  numerous  reports 
which  I  have  received  from  various  obser\er8  in  different  pai-ts  of 
Pennsylvania  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Yellow-throated  Warbler.  In 
the  winter  of  1885  I  found  this  species  iu  small  flocks  and  quite  abund- 
ant iu  pine,  palmetto  and  oak  trees  at  different  points  along  the  St. 
John's  river,  from  Palatka  southward  te  Sanford.  Feeds  on  beetles, 
larvie,  ants,  spiders,  ete. 
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!Dendroica  virens  (Gmbl.) 

Bla47k-throate<l  Oreeii  Warbler. 

Description  {Plate  97^  male). 

Length  about  5 ;  extent  about  8. 

Male,  %n  spring. — Top  of  bead,  neck  l>ehiod,  scapulars  back  and  rump  bright 
yellowish  olive-green  ;  wings  and  tail  dusky  ;  wings  have  two  white  bars  and  con- 
siderable white  edging,  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  are  principally  while.  In  some 
specimens  the  back  has  a  few  concealed  blackish  streaks ;  a  dusky  streak  from  maxilla 
back  through  eye  and  auriculars,  and  another  one  below  it.  Forehead,  superciliary 
stripes-  (the  latter  extending  to  nape), sides  of  head  and  neck  rich  yellow;  chin, 
throat  and  upper  breast  jet  black,  which  is  continued  along  sides  in  streaks;  rest  of 
under  parts  yellowish-white.  Bill  and  legs  blackish,  paler  in  young  and  autumnal 
specimens. 

female. — Similar  to  male  but  duller  and  the  Jet  black  of  chin,  throat  and  breast  is 
absent,  or  at  least  largely  hidden  by  yellowish  and  whitish  ends  of  feathers ;  but 
black  always  is  more  or  less  evident  on  forebreast 

Young, — In  fall  resembles  greatly  the  female. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  plains,  north  to  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
■breeding  from  the  northern  United  States  northward.  In  winter,  south  to  Cuba  and 
Panama. 

The  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  is  a  common  and  familiar  visitor  oc- 
cuirin^  generally  throughout  the  state  when  migrating,  and  as  a  summer 
resident  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  wooded  regions  of  our  higher 
mountain  ranges.  Although  this  warbler  often  visits  orchard  and  other 
trees  about  the  habitations  of  man,  it  is  to  be  found  most  abundantly 
during  migrations  in  woodland.  It  frequents  the  tops  of  the  forest 
monarchs,  as  well  as  the  lower  limbs  of  trees  and  bushes.  Although 
those  sprightly  and  showily-attii*ed  birds  may  be  observed  in  any  or  all 
kinds  of  tre(».s  in  the  woods,  I  have  noticed  that  where  hickory  and  oak 
trees  are  growing,  there  you  will  generally  find  the  present  species  most 
numerous.  Prof.  August  Kock  informs  me  that  this  bird  breeds  regular 
in  Lycoming  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Williamsport.  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  says  it  breeds  rather  plentifully  in  Clinton,  Clearfield  and  North- 
umberland counties.  Prof.  H.  J.  Roddy,  of  Millersville,  has  captured 
specimens  at  Bush  mountain,  Centre  county,  late  in  July,  so  young  as  to 
wan-ant  him  in  believing  that  they  hatched  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 
Mr.  Sennett  tells  me  this  bird  breeds  in  Crawford  county,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  it  is  a  native  in  all  our  northern  tier  of  coimties,  as  well  as 
in  many  of  the  counties  to  the  southward.  Food  consists  largely  of 
aphides,  spiders,  beetles,  flies,  larvae,  etc.  Arrives  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania usually  about  the  last  week  in  April,  and  occasionally  straggling 
individuals  are  found  along  our  southern  borders  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
October. 
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Dendroica  towusendi  (NrxT,). 

Ttm  iiseiid'^.  Wurlilor. 

Dkbcriptiok 

■■^rinp,  mate. — i» liovp  brigtit  olive-green  ,  tbe  lealbera  all  litauk  In  Ihe  uon- 
ler,  flhtiwing  more  ir  l«pt  as  streaks,  ospeolally  on  llip  urowti.  whcro  tbe  bluok. 
predomioatea.  Quilla,  tail  nud  upiier  tail-covert  featben  dark-brown,  edged  with 
blutsh-gray ;  tbe  wings  with  two  white  bands  on  Iho  coverts;  the  two  outer  lail- 
ftathera  white  witli  a.  browD  streak  near  the  end  ;  a  white  streak  only  in  the  end  or 
the  third  featbor.  Under  parts  aa  far  as  tite  middle  of  the  body,  with  the  sides  at 
head  niid  neck,  including  a  euperuiliary  atripe  and  a  spot  beneath  thii  eye,  yellow  . 
the  median  portion  of  tbe  side  of  the  head,  tbe  vbin  and  throat,  with  streaks  on  the 
aldeaof  tbe  breast,  flanks  and  under  tail-coverta,  black;  tbe  remainder  of  under  [uu-ttt 
white.    LengUi  5  Inches ;  wing 2.66;  tall  2.25. 

"i^rin>;,/eniare.— Resembling  the  male,  but  tbe  black  patch  on  the  throat  rojilat'iMi 
by  irregular  b1ot«beB  upon  a  pure  yellow  ground,"— (  fift«(.  N.  Am.  Jl.) 

Hnbiinl, — Western  Nortli  AmericH,  east  during  migrations  to  western  Colorado, 
north  lo  Sitka,  south  to  Mexico,  and  in  winter  to  linatamalo.  Auoldentai  near  Pblla- 
delphlu  (Chester  eounly). 

Ax-tiideutal.  Au  adult  male  of  this  decidedly  western  speciea,  was  shot 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  May  12,  1868,  iu  oii  apple  orchard, 
near  Coatesville,  Chester  county.  The  Bpecimeii  was  sold  ($40)  to  Dr. 
Turuboll,  and  after  his  death  was  purchased  by  Barney  Hoopes,  Esq.. 
of  Philadelphia,  who  subsequently  disposed  of  it  to  the  late  John  Krider, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Dendroica  klrtlandi  Baird. 

Kirtland'e  Wu-bler. 

Description. 

"Male;  upper  parts  slaty-bine ;  urown  and  back  streaked  with  black;  lores  and 
Itontlet  black  ;  eyelids  mostly  white.  Under  parts  clear  yellow,  whilening  on  crla- 
sum,  the  breast  with  small  spots  and  tbe  sides  with  short  streaks  of  black  ;  greater 
and  middle  wing-coverte,  quills,  and  tail-feathers  edged  with  white;  two  outer 
tail-feathers  white-blotched  on  inner  web.     Length  6.50;  wing  2.80;  tail  2.70 

Adult  female.— V'ppeT  parts  dull  bluiah-gray,  obscured  with  brownish  on  the  hind 
neck  and  i>ack,  marked  with  heavy  btackiah  streaks  on  th»  whole  back  ;  crown  and 
upper  tail-covcrts  with  line  black  sbaft-lines.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  like  upper 
parts,  with  darkened  lores  and  whitish  eye-ring.  Wing  quills  dusky,  with  slight 
whitish  edging  of  both  webs  ;  tail-covert**  like  back,  but  with  large  blackish  central 
field,  and  whitish  edging  and  tipping,  forming  two  inconspicuous  wing-bars.  Tail- 
feathers  like  wing-qullla  only  the  outermost  one  having  a  small  white  blotch. 
Entire  under  parts  dull  yellow,  brighter  on  breast,  paler  on  throat  and  belly, 
washed  with  brownish  on  aides,  with  a  slight  necklace  of  brownish  dots  across  the 
forebrea.st  (as  In  .S'.  canadetisia);  these  spots  stronger  on  Iho  aides  of  the  breast, 
whence  lengthening  into  streaks  on  the  sides  and  fianks  ;  a  few  small  sharp 
scratches  of  tbe  same  nearly  across  lower  breast.  Under  tail-coverts  while,  un- 
marked. Bill  and  feet  black.  Length  about  5.30;  wing  2.60;  bill  .10;  taraus.Sa"— 
(X'ey  ,Y.  Am.  Birdx.) 

HafiitnL—EuBteTn  United  Htates  (Pennsylvaiiuk.  Ohio,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin), and  the  Bahamas  in  winter. 


Wild  Pigeon.    Moandtg  Don. 
i  3.  Xslra;  1.  Amlg. 
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About  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  taken  in  Ohio 
since  the  type  was  captured,  May  13, 1851,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Dr. 
Jared  P.  Kirtland.  I  have  never  seen  a  Kirtland's  Warbler  in  this  state, 
and  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  taken  here,  so  far  as  I  qan  learn,  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Prof.  H.  J.  Roddy,  of  Millersville  State  Normal 
School,  Pennsylvania.  Concerning  this  species,  Mr.  Roddy  writes  me 
as  follows:  "I  shot  a  Kirtland's  Warbler  (D,  Jdrtlandi),  June  26,  1885, 
near  Dublin  Gkip  Springs,  Pennsylvania.*'  In  the  list  of  birds  which 
accompanied  Mr.  Roddy's  letter,  Kirtland's  Warbler  is  marked  as  a 
breeder,  with  the  following  note,  "  saw  one  (doubtless  the  one  he  shot 
June  25,  1885)  and  its  family."  During  migrations  this  warbler  has 
been  found  in  the  eastern  United  States  as  above  noted ;  it  has  been 
taken  in  winter  in  the  Bahamas,  but  of  its  summer  residence  naturalists 
know  nothing. 

Dendroica  vig^orsii  (Aud.). 

Pine  Warbler. 

Description. 

Bill  rather  stout,  blackish  ;  legs  brownish  ;  bill  in  young  is  generally  paler,  espec- 
ially mandible  about  base. 

Length  about  5\  ;  extent  8J. 

Above  bright  yellowish-olive ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  same  color,  superciliary 
stripe,  spot  under  eye,  chin,  throat,  breast,  portion  of  sides,  and  upper  part  of  abdo- 
men yellow.  The  lower  part  of  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  in  six  specimens  before 
me,  are  dull  white,  and  two  other  specimens  have  these  parts  as  weU  as  flanks 
tinged  with  yellow ;  sides  of  breast  obsoletely  streaked  with  dusky ;  wings  and  tail 
dusky  grayish  ;  the  edge  of  outer  webs  of  primaries  edged  with  grayish-white,  and 
two  wing  bands  of  same.  The  two  outer  pairs  of  tail-feathers  have  large  white 
spaces  towards  the  end  on  inner  webs,  and  middle  portion  of  outer  web  of  first  pair 
of  lateral  tail-feathers,  is  also  white  or  grayish. 

Female  somewhat  similar  but  duller,  more  grayish-olive  above,  less  yellowi^ 
below. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States,  to  the  plains,  north  to  Ontario  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, wintering  in  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  Pine  Warbler,  a  regular  though  not  a  common  migrant  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  late  in  April  or  early  in  May 
and  departs  usually  in  September. 

By  the  last  of  October  but  few  of  these  birds  are  met  with  in  this 
state.  I  have,  however,  seen  one  or  two  of  these  warblers  here  in  win- 
ter. Mr.  Grentry  mentions  an  instance  where  a  stray  individual  was 
taken  near  Philadelphia  in  midwinter.  The  Messrs.  Baird  found  this 
bird  breeding  in  Cumberland  county.  I  have  taken,  at  different  times, 
three  Pine  Warblers  in  midsummer  in  pine  and  hemlock  woods  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  and  have  no  doubt  this  species  breeds  regularly, 
but  sparingly  in  our  extensive  coniferous  forests.  Prof.  H.  J.  Roddy  has 
found  the  Pine  Warbler  breeding  in  Perry  county.  The  same  observer 
has  also  seen  this  bird  in  the  southern  part  of  our  state  as  a  casual  win- 
ter resident.     Mr.  Sennett  has  observed  this  bird  in  the  Crawford-Erie 


district  tmly  as  a  spring  and  fall  migraut ;  Dr.  Van  Fleet  litia  uoted  it  in 
Clinton,  Clearfield  and  North umbcrlaiid  counties,  likewise  Prof.  A. 
Kock  in  Lycoming-  county,  only  ii^  a  bird  of  passage  in  tbo  spring  and 
fall.  Altboug'h  occurrinp  duiing  migratious  generally  tbrouglioiit  the 
common  wealth,  the  present  species  is,  according  to  my  observation, 
oftener  met  with  in  the  pine  and  liemlotik  woods  than  elsewhere.  Likw 
the  Red-poll  Warbler  (D.  palmarum,  or  its  near  relative  hypnchrysea) 
the  Pine  Warbler  is  frequently  Been  on  the  ground.  Feeds,  like  other 
I  of  its  kindred,  on  divers  kinds  of  insect  life,  and  occasionally  this  diet 
'JH  Tailed  by  a  few  small  berries  and  seeds. 

Deudroica  palmarom  (Gmel.). 

Palm  Wurlilcr. 

Length  about  6i ;  oxtont  about  8:  above  bronnlBh-ollve ;  back  narrowly  streaked 
Willi  rtii-iky  ;  rump  alid  upper  tail-<Miverta  .voUowIbIi -olive  ;  top  of  head  obeatnut ; 
Ups  of  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts  paler  tliaii  Hiirrouodlng  jiarlM,  but  not  form- 
ftig  dlHtinct  bars  ;  inner  webs  of  two  outer  pairs  of  tall  foathem  wbitu  to  ends  ;  au- 
porciUary  stripe  dull  whitish  or  yellowish  ;  lower  eyelids  whitisli ;  under  parts  dull 
whitish  and  yellowish,  the  latter  must  aonspluuous  on  throat,  forebreast  and  under 
tail'Coverta  ;  breaat  and  Rides  atreahed  with  grayisb-browu  or  pale  redd  I  ah- brown  : 
wings  and  tail-faatberB  dusky  brown. 

ifabit at.— North eni  Interior  to  the  Great  Slave  I^ke ;  in  winter  and  in  migm. 
tions,  Miaalasippl  valley  and  Gulf  States ;  Ineliiding  western  and  aouthem  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.     Casual  in  the  Atlantic  atates. 

1).  j>nhn<i>-nm  Aypoc/irf/ici.  Ridgw.  {Yellow  Palm  Warbler),  is  ii  Hub' liifRer  Lbi.n 
true  palmarum,  from  which  it  differs  also  in  having  under  parts  much  brighter  and 
almoat  continuous  yellow  :  and  the  bright  reddis/i-eheslnut  streaka  In  spring  adults 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  sides  of  breast  and  lower  partol  neck  (sides)  ;  bill 
blackish  ;-  base  of  lower  mandible  paler;  legs  brownish  ;  soles  of  feet  yellow. 

/To 6i(n(,— Atlantic  states,  north  to  H  udson's  Bay.  Breeds  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  northward  ;  winters  in  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Slates. 

The  Yellow  Palm  Warbler  is  the  common  form  which  I  have  found  in 
Pennsylvania  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  It  also  occurs  west  of 
the  AUeghanieB,  where  the  Palm  Warbler  (D.  palmarum)  is  reported  as 
a  regular  spring  and  fall  migrant.  I  have  taken  one  or  two  birds  in  the 
autumn,  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  which  appear  to  be  good  esaiu- 
ples  of  Dejidroica  palmarum,  but  from  a  large  series  of  skins  before 
me  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Dendroica  palmarum  kypochri/sea 
is  the  common  bird  in  eastern  and  central  Pennsylvania  and  that  Den- 
droica palmarum.  occurs  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  state,  and 
doubtless  tbro\ighout  the  entire  stat«  chiefly  as  a  rare  visitor  during 
migrations.  These  warblers  arrive  here  usually  about  the  20th  of  April 
(some  seasons  individuals  are  seen  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  April  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Chester,  Delaware  and  Lancaster  counties)  and 
are  commonly  obser\-ed  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  Found  generally 
on  the  ground,  hi  fields,  along  fences  and  by  the  roadsides.  In  the  au- 
tumn they  return  late  in  September,  and  frequent  the  same  situations 
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as  in  the  spring ;  they  are  often  seen  in  company  with  different  species 
of  sparrows  and  also  Yellow-rumped  Warblers.  Like  others  of  its 
genus  this  warbler  feeds  on  small  beetles,  larvae,  spiders,  etc. 

Dendroica  discolor  (Vibill.). 

Prairie  Warbler. 

Description. 

Length  about  5 ;  extent  about  7^.  Upper  parts  olive-green  (some  specimens 
olive-yellow),  interscapular  region  with  patch  of  reddish  chestnut  spots.  Under 
parts,  sides  of  head  and  streak  from  nostrils  running  back  over  and  behind  eye, 
two  wing-bands  and  under  parts,  yellow ;  black  streak  in  ftront  of  eye  and  another 
behind  it  black  ;  sides  of  heck  and  body  streaked  with  black  ;  inner  webs  of  outer 
tail-feathers  mostly  white.  The  female  is  similar  but  duller  and  reddish  spots  on 
back  are  indistinct 

JETadi^a^.— Eastern  United  States  to  the  plains;  north  to  Michigan  and  southern 
New  England.    Winters  in  southern  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Prairie  Warbler  is  a  re^lar  and  tolerably  common  migrant  in 
suitable  localities  in  the  eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania.  Arrives  early  in 
May  and  departs  in  September.  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  of  Clinton  county,  and 
Prof.  A.  Kock,  of  Lycoming  county,  have  never  met  with  this  species  in 
their  localities  or  in  fact  is  it  reported  to  occur,  except  in  rare  instances, 
in  any  of  our  higher  moimtainous  districts.  In  Erie  and  Crawford 
counties  Mr.  Sennett  has  found  the  Prairie  Warbler  as  a  rare  spring  and 
autumnal  visitor,  and  from  reports  received  from  other  observers  in 
western  Pennsylvania  this  bird  is  either  marked  as  "  not  foimd  "  or  as  a 
rare  spring  and  fall  migrant.  From  the  fact  that  I  have,  on  different 
occasions,  during  the  summer  months,  seen  Prairie  Warblers  in  high 
grasses,  tall  weeds,  cedar  thickets  and  other  bushy  places  in  old  fields 
on  the  Barren  Ridge  in  the  southeastern  part  of  this  state,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  breeds  regularly  through  not  abundantly  with  us.  Prof. 
H.  J.  Roddy  has,  he  informs  me,  found  this  bird  as  a  rare  summer  resi- 
dent in  Perry  county.     Food — flies,  small  beetles,  larvae,  etc. 

Genus    SEIURUS*    Swainson. 
Seiunis  aurocapillus  (Linn.). 

Oven-bird;  Ck>lclen-croMrne<l  Thrash. 

Description  {Plate  99), 

Lengtli  about  6 ;  extent  about  9^  inches  ;  bill  and  eyes  brown  ;  legs  flesh  color. 
Above  uniform  olive-green  witli  a  tinge  of  yellow;  crown  with  two  black  lateral 

*  "  Gen.  Char.— Bill  rather  compressed,  with  a  distinct  notch.  Gonys  ascending.  Rlctal  bristles  rery 
short.  Wlnga  moderate  (about  three-quarters  of  an  Inch  longer  than  the  tall) ;  first  qnlll  acaroelj 
Hhorter  than  the  second.  Tall  slightly  rounded,  feathers  acuminate.  Tarsi  about  as  long  as  the  skull. 
conHlderably  exceeding  the  middle  toe.  Under  tall-coverts  reaching  within  about  half  an  Inch  of  the 
ond  of  the  tall.  Color  above  olivaceous,  beneath  whitish,  thickly  streaked  on  the  breast  and  sides  ; 
wings  and  tail  Immaculate.  Xostsonthe  ground,  often  arched  or  sheltered  by  position  or  dry  leaves. 
Eggs  white,  marked  with  red,  brown  and  purple.  This  genus  Is  decidedly  sylvlcollne  In  general  appear- 
ance, although  the  spots  on  the  breast  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  thrushes"— (H<«t.  N".  Am^  B.). 


streaks,  which  'txtend  rrom  bill  and  enaloHe  h  golden  or  hrownlNli -orange  since ; 
white  ritig  nround  eye ;  beneath  white ;  breast  and  nldeH  atrcakeii  with  dtuky  or 
black.  The  young  at  Rnt  have  no  atrlpes  on  tup  or  bead,  and  lower  ji&rva  mo  ligbl^ 
dull  hrowniah-yellow,  with  obscure  dusky  sIreakB. 

Habitat — Eastern  North  Amerios,  north  tu  Hudson'R  Bay  territory  and  Alaska, 
breeding  from  RanMH,  the  Ohio  Valley- and  Virginia,  norlbward.  In  winter,  aouth- 
em  Florida,  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

This  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident,  arrivinfr  here  generally  about 
the  25th  of  April  and  remaining:  until  about  the  last  week  of  Septem- 
ber. Occasionally,  but  rarely,  are  birds  of  tliis  species  observed  iji  the 
southern  coimties  after  the  second  week  of  October.  During:  migrations 
it  is  often  found  in  thickets,  and  ocoasioualty  is  seen  in  yards  aud  g^irdens. 
lu  the  summer  months  it  rarely  is  observed  to  leave  its  favorite  retreats 
in  dark  and  unfrequenteil  localities  in  forests.  The  Oven-bird  very«aie- 
fnlly  liides  its  rather  bulky  and  loosely  built  uest  in  old  leaves,  by  the 
side  of  a  log:  o>'  imdcr  the  projecting  edges  of  brush  heaps;  in  addition 
to  such  protections,  and  to  further  cnnoeal  its  treasures  from  the  curious 
eyes  of  egg--coUector8  or  other  predatory  animals,  the  top  is  usually 
covered  over  or  roofed  by  the  birds,  who  gaiu  an  entrance  tliroug-h  an 
opening  in  the  side.  The  eggs,  four  to  six,  are  creamy-white,  spotted 
with  reddish-brown.  They  measure  about  .80  of  an  inch  long  and  .60 
of  an  inch  wide.  The  song  of  this  bird  is  exceeding  loud,  shrill  and 
monotonous.  Birds  of  this  genus,  when  walking  on  the  groimd,  have 
the  habit  of  wagging  their  tails  like  the  Spotted  Sandpiper.  The 
Oven-bird  subsists  chiefly  on  various  forms  of  insect  life,  such  as  bee- 
tles, earthworms,  crickets,  flies,  spiders  and  larvaa;  it  also  snmetimt>; 
feeds  on  small  seeds. 


SeiuFua  noveboracensls  (Omel.). 

Water  Thrush ;  Wnl«r  Wagtail ;  Sman-hilled  Wat«r-Tliriu<li. 
Debcriptio.v  (Plate  as). 

Length  about  6 ;  extent  about  9 ;  eyes  brown  ;  bill  small  (rather  slender  as  froiii- 
pared  with  next  species),  a  hair  inch  or  less  in  length  along  culinen  ;  upper  parlii 
uniform  and  dark  olive-brown  ;  below  yellowish  thickly  and  sharply  streaked  ex- 
cept on  belly  and  under  tail-eoverts  with  dark  olive-brown ;  these  streaks  on  breast 
in  some  specimeaa  iire  quite  black  ;  a  yellowlah  superciliary  line. 

Habitat. — Eastern  United  States  to  Illinois,  and  northward  to  Arctic  America, 
breeding  from  the  northern  United  States,  northward.  South  in  winter  lo  the  West 
Indies  and  northern  South  America. 

The  Water  Thrusli  is  common  and  veiy  generally  distributed 
throughout  Pennsylvania  during  migrations,  or  late  in  April,  May,  Sep- 
tember and  frequently  individuals  are  found  lingering  as  thp\'  pass 
southward,  to  winter  it  is  said  beyond  the  southern  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  in  oiu"  southern  counties  late  in  October.  Generally, 
however,  the  Water  Wagtail,  as  many  term  this  bird,  is  not  found  here 
after  the  last  week  in  September.     Like  the  sandpipers  this  bird  may 
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^  be  seen  frequently  in  shallow  water,  on  logs  and  stones,  etc.,  about 
pools,  swampy  woods  and  creeks  or  ponds  in  thickets.  The  species  is 
nearly  always  seen  singly  or  in  pairs;  and  occasionally  it  is  found,  when 
migrating,  with  Solitary  Sandpipers,  about  sluggish  streams  or  pools  in 
open  woods.  The  Water  Thrush  breeds  regularly  but  is  not  numerous 
as  a  summer  resident,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet  tells  me  that  it  is  a  regular  breeder  in  suitable  localities  in  the 
moimtainous  districts  of  Clinton  and  Clearfield  counties.  Dr.  John  W. 
Detwitier,v  of  Northampton,  has  taken  their  nests  and  eggs.  Prof.  Roddy 
says  he  has  f oimd  the  Water  Thrush  along  cold  mountain  streams  in 
every  summer  month  and  that  in  July,  1888,  he  saw  a  number  in  the 
Bear  Meadows,  Centre  county.  Prof.  A.  Kock  writes  that  it  occurs 
sparingly  as  a  breeder  about  the  mountain  streams  in  Lycoming  county. 
Mr.  Sennett  has  repeatedly  seen  the  species  in  the  tamarack  swamps  and 
about  small  streams  in  woods  in  Crawford  county,  where  it  breeds  regu- 
larly. The  late  Edmimd  Eicksecker  recorded  this  thrush  as  a  regular 
breeder  in  Monroe  coimty.  Food  consists  largely  of  beetles;  small 
worms,  larvae,  and  small  shells  are  also  frequently  eaten. 


SeiuruB  xnotaciUa  (Vieill.). 

Lionfsiana  Water-Thrush ;  Liaryce-billed  Water-Throfih. 

Description. 

Very  similar  to  noveboracenaia  but  a  Uttle  larger,  biU  much  stouter  and  a  little 
longer.  Under  parts  white  witli  fewer  and  paler  streaks ;  flanks  and  under  tail- 
coverts  (especially  tiie  latter)  have  a  faint  bufFy  tint ;  white  superciliary  line ;  chin, 
throat,  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  unmarked. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  southern  New  England  and  west  to  the 
plains.    In  winter,  West  Indies,  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Of  the  three  species  of  this  ^enus  the  Louisiana  Water-Thrush  is  the 
rarest.  It  frequents  the  same  localities  as  the  Small-billed  Water- 
Thrush.  I  have  never  seen  this  species  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in 
but  few  of  the  reports  which  have  been  received  from  observers  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state  do  I  find  that  it  has  been  observed  as  a  mi- 
grant. Mr.  George  B.  Sennett  has  found  the  Louisiana  Water  Thrush 
in  summer  about  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Meadville,  Crawford  county. 
Messrs.  George  Miller  and  Casper  Loucks  have  found  it  breeding  in 
York  county ;  and  I  have  taken  a  few  specimens  in  Chester  and  other 
counties  along  our  southern  bordera  in  summer.  Food  similar  to  that 
of  the  species  last  mentioned. 
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W  Gbnits    GEOTHLYPIS*    Cabanis. 

OeothlypiB  formoBa  (Wilb.).  ^H 

Kentucky  Wftrbler.  ^^" 

(DEScniFTlDK  [Plaf^HS). 
Length  about  b\ ;  eswnl  about  9.    Top  of  head  blark,  llie  feathers  edged  pcaie- 
ftorly  wfUi  grayish  ;  tlie  black  lores  join  abroad  blai-k  [iHtch  below  eye  and  connecl- 
^^  with  a  Htreak  of  same  on  sides  of  ueck  \  real  of  upper  partJi green isb -olive ;  con- 
iifiiciious  superciliary  stripe  nnd  under  parts  bright  yellow. 
JVmoiBuimilar  but  somewhat  duller.    Theyouiig  have  black  obscure  or  absent. 
A'obifnt.— Eaatern  United  States,  west  lo  Uie  plains,  and  north  t.)  Boiithorn  New 
England  and  southern  Michigan.     In  winter.  West  Indies  and  Central  Auierico. 

This  bemitiful  birtl,  reatUly  mistaken  in  the  bushes  for  the  Hooded 
Warbler,  is  a  sammer  reaident  iii  Pennsylvania,  where  it  arrives  usually 
about  May  1st,  and  retnains  until,  ^uerally,  the  middle  of  September. 
Ab  a  well-known  writer  observes  the  Kentucky  Warbler  resembles  in  its 
manners  the  Water  Thrushes,  "havinf^  the  same  tilting  motion  o(  the 
body  and  horizontal  altitude  when  jjerching,  so  characteristie  of  these 
birds  " — (Ridgway).  Although  greatly  like  the  Oven-bird  in  many  of 
its  ways  it  can  easily  be  distingnisbed  from  the  latter  by  its  bright  yel- 
low and  immaculate  under  parts.  His  song  is  also  much  more!  pleasing 
and  difl'eiijut  from  that  of  the  Oven-bird :  the  song,  Mr.  Ridgwayf  says, 
"recalls  that  of  tlie  Cardinal,  but  is  mueli  weaker,  and  its  ordinary  note 
Ih  a  rtoft  rrh'ip,  somi.>wliat  likr  tluit  •^i  th.-  Pewee  {Sn;/onn^  jJi.r/,f):' 
Inhabits  the  thick  tmdergxowth  of  low,  damp  and  boggy  woodland ;  in 
woods  and  well-sheltered  swampa  about  the  borders  of  forests  where 
sktmk-cabbage  {Symplocarpus  fcedHus)  and  spice-wood  bushes  {Benzoin 
odori/erum)  abound  there  you  mostly  will  find  these  active,  pugnacioiis 
and  secretive  songsters.  Like  the  Oven-bird,  this  warbler  neata  on  the 
ground,  and  although  the  bulky  nest  is  not  roofetl  over,  it  is  equally  as 
difficult  to  discover  as  that  of  the  Oven-bird.  Ten  nests  which  I  have 
found  in  Chester,  Delaware  and  Clarion  counties,  have  all  been  built  in 
damp  situations  in  woods.  This  species  rarely,  if  ever,  I  think,  neats  on 
a  dry  hillside  a.s  the  Oven-bird  commonly  does. 

The  Kentucky  Warbler  is  a  very  common  summer  resident  in  (Uffer- 
ent  localities  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  being  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  Maryland  Yellow  throat,  for  whicli  bird  it  is  sometimes  mistaken. 


1.  CaioliBa  Wren.  2.  Biff-breaated  Warbler. 

3.  destnut-aided  WarbUr,  jrsin. 
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and  although  occurring  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state  either  as  a  native 
or  during  migrations  it  is  reported  to  be  quite  rare  in  many  of  the 
mountainous  districts.  Prof.  A.  Kock  has  never  met  with  it  in  Lycom- 
ing county  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  observed  it  in  Clinton,  Clearfield  and 
Northumberland  counties  only  as  a  spring  and  autumnal  sojourner.  At 
all  times,  other  than  when  migrating,  these  birds  are  found  near  water» 
such  as  small  streams,  ponds,  etc.,  in  secluded  forests  and  wooded 
thickets.  Feeds  on  different  forms  of  insect  life  and  occasionally  on 
berries. 

Gteothlypis  agilis  (Wils  ). 

C Connecticut  Warbler. 

Description. 

Length  about  5^ ;  extent  about  9  inches ;  maxilla  brownish,  lower  mandible  paler ; 
upper  parts  olive-green  ;  sides  of  head  slightly  grayish  or  ashy  ;  chin,  throat  and 
breast  grayish-ashy  (in  a  specimen  before  me,  talton  in  fall,  the  chin,  throat  and 
breast  are  more  or  less  edged  with  rusty),  sides  very  similar  to  back  but  paler ;  rest 
of  undx)r  parts  including  lower  tail-coverts  yellow ;  whitish  ring  around  eye. 

Habitat, — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  north  of  the  United  Statea  **  Winter 
residence  unknown." 

The  Connecticut  Warbler  seems  to  have  been  met  with  by  but  few 
naturalists  or  collectors  in  the  western  or  central  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  writer  shot  one  of  these  birds  in  September  in  Erie  county, 
where  Mr.  Sennett  has  observed  this  bird  as  a  migrant,  not  common. 
Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  found  it  in  Clinton  county  as  a  rare  mi^rrant,  and 
Prof.  Roddy  reports  it  as  migratory  in  Perry  and  Lancaster  counties. 
The  writer  has  never  seen  a  Connecticut  Warbler  anywhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  spring  migi*ation,  but  in  the  fall,  usually  in  Septem- 
ber, this  species  has  been  found  to  be  quite  common  in  bushy  swamps 
and  weedy  places  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  ponds  in  southeastern 
parts  of  the  Stiito.  It  is  a  quiet  and  secretive  bird  and  as  it  frequents, 
almost  constantly,  the  ground  in  thick  weeds,  grasses  and  bushes  it  fre- 
(lueiitly  escapes  obser\'ation.  Feeds  on  beetles,  larvae,  spiders,  snails 
and  sometimes  on  small  seeds  and  berries.  This  bird  "  breeds  in  Mani- 
toba *  and  probably  elsewhere  in  the  interior  of  British  America " — 
{liidfjivay). 

Geothlypis  Philadelphia  (Wils.). 

Mourninip  Warbler. 

DESCRirXION. 

*♦  Wings  but  little  longer  than  the  tail,  reaching  but  little  beyond  its  base. 

**  Adult  male.— Head  and  neck  all  round,  with  throat  forepart  of  breast,  asli-gray, 
paler  beneath.  The  feathers  of  the  cliin,  throat  and  forobreast  in  reality  black,  but 
with  narrow  ashy  margins  more  or  less  concealing  the  black,  except  on  the  breast. 

•  See  article  In  Auk..  April.  1884.  pa^e?*  lW-193.  by  Mr.  Ernest  K.  T.  Seton. 
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IfOraa  and  region  about  the  eye  dusky,  wllliout  any  trace  of  a  pale  ring.  Upper 
pnrte  and  sides  of  body  clear  olive-grt'en:  Uie  un<ier  parla  bright  yollow.  Tail- 
reathers  uniform  oUve ;  first  primary  with  the  outer  half  of  the  outer  web  nearly 
white. 

■■  Female  with  the  gray  of  the  crown  glossed  witli  olive  ;  the  chin  and  [hroHt  paler 
centrally,  and  tinged  with  fulvous;  a  dull  whitish  ring  round  Che  eye.  Lmigth  5.50 1 
wing  2.46;  tail  2.35,"— fVi-m  Orn.  of  III. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  plaina.  bri>edlng  from  Ihe  higher  mount- 
ainoua  portiouH  of  Pennsylvania,  Now  England  and  New  York,  and  northern 
Micliigait,  northwar<l.     Central  AnieriiM  and  northern  8oulh  Anierl'»i  in  winter. 

The  Mourning  Warbler  breetls  i-egijarly  in  a  few  secluded  mountain- 
ous districts  of  PennHj-lvaniii.  During  migrations  is  found  very  g:ener- 
aUy  tliroufrhout  the  state,  but  in  all  looalitieo  i«  reported  to  be  rare, 
Mr,  Otto  Belir  informs  me  tliat  tbo  Mourning  Warbler  breeds  regularly 
in  tbe  mountiiinons  regions  of  Stillivan  comity,  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet  has 
observed  aa  a  native  about  Beuovo,  in  Clinton  county.  Frequents 
thickets  and  undergrowth ;  two  specimens  obtained  by  the  writer  were 
both  shot  in  brush  piles  along  the  edge  of  a  swampy  thicket.  This 
warbler  arrives  here  usually  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  May.  J'ood 
of  two  birdb  examined  by  the  writer  consisted  of  beetles  and  spiders. 


LOoethlypiB  trichas  (Linn.),  H 

■  Maryland  Vellow-thraat.  ^ 

H  DicscBi i-TioK  iPlatf-ia).  I 

Lenglli  uf  male  about  aj  :  eitoni  about  "1 ;  female  rather  smaller ;  bill  ImoK  :  legs 
pale-brown, 

Male,  in  summer. — Above  olive-green  ;  forehead  and  a  broad  band  through  the 
eyes  and  oa  aide  of  neck  pure  black,  Ixtrdered  posteriorly  with  ashy  ;  chin,  throat, 
breast,  under-coveria,  and  edge  of  wing  bright  yellow,  fading  Into  a  dull  buff-white 
on  belly ;  wings  and  tail,  glosaod  with  yellowiali-olive, 

Feinafe,  in  a  unu/i^r.— Colore  duller;  lass  yellow  on  Under  parts;  no  black  or  ashy 
head  markings;  top  of  bead,  especially  forehead,  reddish-brown.  The  young  gen- 
erally resemble  the  female,  but  young  males  may  usually  lie  known  by  indistinct 
black  feathers  on  aidea  of  head,  though  feathers  of  forehead  are  quite  similar  to 
those  of  female. 

/fabiCaf.— Eastern  United  States,  mainly  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  nortli  to  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia,  brending  from  Georgia,  northward.  In  winter,  south  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Slates  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Maryland  Yellow-throat  is  an  exceedingly  abundant  summer  res- 
ident from  about  May  1st  to  the  latter  part  of  Heptember,  During 
migrations,  particularly  in  the  spring,  it  often  visits  apple  trees  to  seek, 
among  the  leaves  anil  blossoms,  for  numerous  small  insects.  Frequents, 
especially,  thickets,  tangled  underbrush,  brush-piles  and  high  weeds, 
generally  near  streams  or  swampy  places.  Its  voice  is  rather  loud,  yet 
its  song  is  not  unmusical. 

This  species  bnikls  a  rather  large  cup-shaped  nest  of  leaves  and  dried 
grasses,  usually  carefully  concealed  in  a  tussock  of  grass,  among  weeds, 
or  at  the  base  of  low  bushes,  commonly  in  low  and  moist  situations. 
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The  e^gs,  mostly  five,  are  wliite,  finely  speckled,  usually  about  the 
larger  end,  with  black  and  brown.  They  measure  about  .70  by  .50  of  an 
inch.  The  Maryland  Tellow-throat  feeds  on  numerous  kinds  of  small 
insects  and  larvse. 


Genus  ICTEBIA  Vieillot. 
Icteria  virens  (Linn.). 

Yellow-breasted  Ghat. 

Description  {Plate  96), 

Length  about  7| ;  extent  aboat  10  inches ;  wings  rounded  and  shorter  than  tail, 
which  measures  about  3^  inches  in  length  ;  bill  rather  long  (measuring  along  gape 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch),  stout,  higher  than  broad  at  base ;  ridge  of  upper 
mandible  and  commissure  much  curved.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  the  largest  of  the 
family.  Upper  parts  olive-g^een  ;  chin,  throat,  chest,  breast  and  inside  of  wing^ 
bright  gamboge-yellow ;  lower  part  of  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  eye-lids, 
line  under  lower  jaw  and  a  stripe  above  the  black  lores,  white.  Bill  black  ;  feet  lead 
color. 

Habitat — Eastern  United  States  to  the  plains,  north  to  Ontario  and  southern  New 
England,  south,  in  winter,  to  eastern  Mexico  and  Guatemala 

The  Yellow-breasted  Chat  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  first  week 
in  May,  and  remains  until  about  the  20th  of  September.  Althougph  this 
bird  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  in  briery  thickets  and  tangled  un- 
dergrowth, in  open  woods  or  along  the  edges  of  woods,  it  is  much 
oftener  heard  than  seen.  When  migrating  this  bird  skulks  silently 
about  bushes  and  thickets,  but  when  he  locates  for  the  summer  he  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  noisy  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Often  when 
perched  in  a  tree  top  near  his  favorite  retreats  his  song  is  not  unpleas- 
ant, but  if  his  domain  is  invaded  by  a  human  being  he  flies  into  the 
bushes  and  greets  the  intruder  with  a  most  varied  medley  of  whistling, 
cackling,  whispering,  imcouth  guttural  sounds,  yet  all  the  time  remains 
hidden,  and  as  he  continually  shifts  his  position  it  is  often  exceedingly 
difficult  to  detect  him,  even  though  he  continues  his  varied  sounds. 
By  remaining  perfectly  quiet  you  generally  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
bright  eye  and  yellow  breast,  or  see  his  white  crissum  as  he  turns  in 
the  tangled  leafy  shrubbery.  The  nest,  composed  of  leaves,  grapevine 
bark  and  grasses,  is  built  usually  in  briery  thickets.  The  eggs,  four 
or  five  in  number,  are  white,  marked  with  reddish-brown.  They  meas- 
ure a  little  less  than  one  inch  in  length  and  a  trifle  over  three-quarters 
wide.  The  Chat  feeds  chiefly  on  different  forms  of  insect  life.  He  also 
subsists  on  wild  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  whortleberries 
and  small  wild  grapes. 
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Sylvania  mitrata  (Gmel.). 

Hooded  Wurblor. 

DescBiPTioa  I  Plate  SS.  m'cte). 

Length  Hliout.'iJ  :  exleiuabout  8i ;  bill  (dried  skins)  <liirk  browolBli-blauk. 

iVafe.— Porclipad  back  to  midille  or  eye,  a.  streak  abovi*  and  behind  eye  and  » 
Urge  patcii  from  base  of  lower  mandible  extending  back  over  oats,  brlgiit  yellow ; 
top  of  head,  rtiin,  large  IliroHt  pxt^b  enclosing  yellow  auricular  patch,  continuoua, 
witti  that  or  head,  all  deep  black  ;  rest  et  under  purls  yellow  ;  Inner  weba  of  three 
outer  parw  of  tail-feathers  whilft 

Female  Hitnllar  to  male,  but  black  mucti  leas  distinct,  sonielimcs  entirely  absonu 

^a6irar.— Eastern  United  Slates,  west  to  the  plains,  north  and  oast  to  Michigan, 
Mnthern  New  York,  and  aoulhem  New  England.  In  winter,  West  Indies,  eoalflrn 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Stuumer  resident  from  early  in  May  until  about  middle  of  Septem- 
ber; tolerably  common  in  aome  localities  and  rare  in  other  sections. 
A  nest  with  young  of  the  Hooded  Warbler  was  foiuid  some  few  years 
ago  in  Chester  county,  where  this  species  is  usually  observed  aa  &  rare 
mi^-ant.  The  late  Prof.  H.  F.  Baird  noted  this  handsome  and  active  bird 
as  a  regtJar  summer  resident  in  the  higlands  of  Cumberland  county. 
Keports  received  from  the  follow  in  gr-named  gentlemen  show  that  the 
species  breeds  regnlai'ly  in  a  number  of  localities  in  our  state.  Lycom- 
ing county  (A.  Kijck) ;  Lancaster  coimtv,  breeds  occasionally  {Dr.  A.  (J. 
'JWIrlihr):  Ciintoii,  Cli'Urtit'M  iiiid  XorthniiiboriHiid  <;mut\va  {Dr.  Vm, 
Fleet) ;  Erie  county  {George  B.  Sennett) ;  Perry  and  Centre  counties  {H. 
J.  Roddy),  I  have  shot  specimens  of  this  species  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  counties  of  Elk,  Cameron,  Somerset,  Susquehanua, 
Wayne,  Sehnylkill,  Blair  and  Cambria,  where  doubtless  these  birds  an- 
ntudly  rear  their  young.  Frequents  usually  secluded  places  in  high 
damp  woods,  or  thickets  in  close  proximity  to  streams.  Food  consists 
chieHy  of  beetles,  larvse,  aphides  and  spiders  and  occasionally,  I  think, 
it  feeds  on  berries.  I  believe  berries  are  sometimes  eaten,  because  I 
have  taken  two  specimens  in  the  late  summer  which  were  more  or  less 
stained  about  the  head  with  what  appeared  to  be  berry-juice. 

Sylvania  puailla  (Wils.). 

Wilson's  Warbler. 

It  6; ;  top  of  head  black  ;  forehead  tine  over  eye  and  en- 
1  sides  of  body  and  sides  of  head  same  color  aa  back, 
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but  much  paler ;  upper  parts  except  as  previously  mentioned  olive-green  ;  wings 
and  tail  brownish  and  without  any  white.  Female  and  young  similar  but  duller  ; 
the  black-cap  in  some  fall  specimens  is  entirely  wanting.  Maxilla  (dried  skin) 
brownish-black  ;  mandible  pale  yellowish. 

Jfa&i^a^— Eastern  North  America,  west  to  and  including  the  Rocky  mountains, 
north  to  Hudson's  Bay  territory  and  Alaska.  Breeds  chiefly  north  of  the  United 
States,  migrating  south  to  eastern  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Wilson's  Warbler  or  Wilson's  Black-cap  as  it  is  ^nerally  called, 
occurs  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  regfular,  but  not  common,  spring  and  fall  mi- 
grant. Arrives  here  usually  about  the  middle  of  May  and  returns  again 
in  September.  Frequents  undergrowth  in  woods  and  thickets.  Feeds 
on  spiders,  larvse,  flies,  aphides,  etc. 


Sylvania  canadensis  (Ltnn.). 

Canadian  Warbler. 

Description. 

Length  about  bl ;  extent  about  8^ ;  maxilla  brownish-black  ;  mandible  and  leg^ 
pale  flesh  color  ;  no  white  on  winf<s  or  tail ;  top  of  head  black,  quite  uniform  on 
forehead,  but  rest  of  black  feathers  of  crown  are  extensively  edged  with  the  bluisli 
ash  of  rest  of  upper  parts  ;  ring  around  eye,  and  a  streak  from  nostrils  to  eye  yel- 
low ;  chin,  upper  part  of  throat,  lower  part  of  breast  and  abdomen  immaculate  yel- 
low ;  the  black  lores  unite  with  a  black  patch  under  eyes,  which  is  continuous  with 
black  on  sides  of  neck,  and  thence  extending  across  the  forebreast  in  a  showy  series 
of  black  spots.  Female  and  young  similar  but  duller,  the  black  marking^  in  former 
are  much  duller  and  are  absent  on  forehead ;  the  young  males  in  the  fall  some- 
times have  little  or  no  black  on  breast. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America,  westward  to  the  plains,  and  north  to  New- 
foundland, southern  Labrador,  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  south,  in  winter,  to  Central 
America  and  northern  South  America. 

The  Canadian  Warbler  occurs  throughout  Pennsylvania  as  a  common 
migrant  in  the  spring  and  fall ;  arrives  about  the  10th  of  May  and  when 
migrating  southward  is  again  seen  in  September.  This  beautiful  bird 
80  conspicuous  in  his  suit  of  ashy-blue  and  yellow  with  black  head  dress 
and  a  showy  black  necklace,  breeds  sparingly  in  some  of  our  secluded 
mountainous  regions,  viz :  Lycoming  coimty  (Kock),  Cumberland  county 
{Baird),  Clinton  county  {Van  Fleet),  McKean  coimty  {J,  A,  Teuton), 
Centre  county  (Roddy).  The  Canadian  Warbler  sometimes  visits  or- 
chards, trees  and  shrubbery  about  houses,  but  usually  he  frequents  for- 
ests and  is  seen  commonly  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees  or  in  bushes, 
actively  engaged  in  catching  spiders,  flies,  small  beetles  and  other 
kinds  of  insects. 


Ge5us  SETOFHAOA  SwArasoN 
Setophaga  mticilla  (Lnra.). 

AincrU-an  Redstart. 

Dkscrtptiod  (Plate  J-t). 

Length  about  6} :  eKl«iit  about  H  inchen ;  liill  and  legs  black. 

J/o/c— Prevailing  color  glossy  black  ;  the  belly  »inJ  uniier  tail-ooverts  white; 
■ideH  of  breast,  large  apace  at  base  of  qiiillH  and  basal  hair  or  tail -feath era,  ifxi-ept 
middle  jiair  which  are  black  on  inner  webs,  and  axitlarlcs  orange  reO  j  sliliut  and 
belly  nn«n  tinged  with  orange-red  ;  terminal  third  or  tail  anil  wlnga.  except  as  do> 
•oribod  previously,  blackish. 

"Frmad;  with  the  black  replaced  by  grayish-olive  above,  by  browniali-whlKi  be- 
oeatb  i  tlie  hood  tinged  with  aeh  ;  a  grayisii-white  lore  and  ring  round  the  eye ; 
the  red  of  the  male  replaced  by  yellow."  Yonng  male  aim i Ear  to  adult  female  but 
browner  above,  the  yellow  more  of  a  reddiali  hue ;  immature  males  are  often  aoen 
with  glossy  black  feathers  singly  or  in  palohea.  Two  or  three  yean  are.  it  is  aaid, 
required  before  this  bird  gains  its  perfuct  plumage. 

Habitat. — Nortli  Anierkva,  north  to  Fort  Simpson,  west  regularly  to  the  Grent 
Basin,  casually  to  the  Pauliic  coast,  breeding  frtim  the  middle  portion  of  the  United 
States  norlbward.  In  wiul^r,  the  West  ''ndiea,  aud  from  southern  Mcxfctt  IhrouKb 
Central  America  to  northern  South  America. 

The  Redstart  during  migratious— May  and  September — ia  abundant 
and  very  geuerallj'  distributed  throushout  the  state.  Although  found 
in  all  Beetiona  of  our  eommonwealtli  as  a  stmimer  resident,  as  such  it 
IB  much  more  numerous  in  the  northern  parts  and  moimtainous  regions 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  counties  of  Erie,  Crawford,  Lycoming,  Blair,  Cen- 
tre, Sullivan,  Potter,  McKean,  and  in  fact  in  nearly  all  the  higher  moun- 
tainous regions,  it  is  a  rather  common  breeder,  but  in  Chester,  Dela- 
ware, Bucks  and  Lancaster  counties  it  is  seldom  found  breeding.  Fre- 
quents chiefly  forests,  but  often,  in  company  with  other  warblera,  visits 
fruit  and  shade  trees  about  houses,  la^vns  and  parks.  The  male,  in  his 
showy  dress  of  black,  fiery  orange  and  white,  ia  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  woods.  Like  a  flycatcher,  he  darts  from  his 
perch  with  clicking  bill  to  secure  flying  insects.  In  addition  to  their 
sharp  and  rapid  song,  these  birds  when  hopping  about  the  trees,  fre- 
quently spread  their  tails ;  this  peculiar  habit  of  opening  and  closing 
the  tail  will  often  aid  you  in  recognizing  a  Bedstart,  in  the  tops  of  high 
trees,  when  it  otherwise  might  be  unknown.  The  nest,  a  compact,  cup- 
shaped  structure,  composed  of  various  vegetable  fibers,  spiders'  webs, 
and  horse  hair,  is  built  in  the  fork  or  on  the  horizontal  Umb  of  a  small 
tree,  six  to  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eggs,  mostly  four, 
are  grayish-white  or  light  greenish -white,  thinly  speckled  or  blotched 
with  brown  and  purplish.  They  measure  about  .63  long  by  .50  wide. 
The  Redstart  feetls  exclusively  on  an  insect  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of 
flies,  spiders,  plant-lice,  butterflies,  beetles  and  difl'erent  larvte. 
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Family  MOTACILLIDiE.    Wagtails. 
Genus  ANTHTTS  Bechstein. 
Anthus  i>en8ilvanica8  (Lath.). 

American  Pipit ;  Brown  Lark ;  Titlark. 

Description. 

Bill  slender  and  acute,  slightly  notched  at  end ;  few  short  bristles  about  gape ; 
nostrils  naked  ;  hind  claw  very  long,  slender,  curved  and  sharp  pointed  ;  wings 
long  and  pointed,  the  point  being  formed  by  first  four  primaries;  some  tertial 
feathers  are  only  a  little  shorter  than  longest  primaries ;  base  of  lower  mandible 
(dried  skins)  pale  brownish  yellow ;  rest  of  bill,  also  legs  and  feet  dark  brown ; 
eyes  brown,  above  grayish  brown  with  a  more  or  less  tinge  of  olive-g^en  ;  some 
feathers  of  back  and  pileum  have  dusky  centofs  ;  central  pair  of  tail-feathers  shorter 
than  the  other  rectrices,  and  quite  similar  but  somewhat  darker  than  back ;  outer 
pair  of  tail-feathers  mostly  white,  and  next  pair  of  lateral  tail-feathers  have*  white 
spot  at  end  ;  rest  of  tail  blackish  ;  ring  round  eye.  and  a  streak  about  It,  pale  yellow- 
ish-white ;  chin  and  throat  whitish ;  under  tail-coverts,  middle  of  abdomen  and 
lower  part  of  breast  brownish-yellow:  jugulum,  sides  of  breast  and  body  pale 
brownish-yellow  streaked  with  dusky.    Length  about  6^ ;  extent  about  11  inches. 

Habitat. — North  America  at  large,  breeding  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  subarctic  districts,  and  wintering  in  the  Gulf  States,  Mexico  'and 
Central  America. 

The  Titlark  is  a  common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  arriving  here  usu- 
ally about  the  firet  week  in  October,  and  remaining  generally  until  about 
the  middle  of  November ;  occasionally  small  parties  of  these,  shy  queru- 
lous-voiced birds  are  seen  as  winter  residents  in  our  southern  coimties. 
When  migrating  northward  this  species  again  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  oftentimes  a  few  scattered  individuals 
are  found  about  plowed  grounds  or  along  pools  and  other  wet  places  in 
fields,  meadows,  etc.,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May.  Titlarks,  during 
their  stay  with  us,  are  usually  seen  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or 
forty  each,  but  at  times  larger  flocks  (one  hundred  or  two  hundred  each) 
may  be  observed.  These  birds  sometimes  alight  on  fences  or  on  the 
dead  limbs  of  trees,  but  usually  they  are  seen,  when  not  flying,  on  the 
giound,  a«  Mr.  Ridgway  writes  *  they  move  "  with  a  graceful  gliding  walk, 
tilting  the  body  and  wagging  the  tail  at  each  step,  much  in  the  manner 
of  a  Seinrus.  It  is  very  restless,  the  flocks  seldom  remaining  long  at  one 
place,  but  soon  taking  wdng,  they  flit  to  another  spot,  or  in  graceful 
sweeps  pass  and  repass  over  a  particular  place  before  alighting."  In 
this  region  I  have  noticed  that  the  Titlarks  are  nearly  always  to  be  found 
frequenting  plowed  fields,  where  they  collect  insects,  and  their  larvee  as 
well  as  small  seeds  on  which  they  feed. 


*  iJrnithohigy  vf  lUiyntiH.  p.  111. 
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Family  TKOOLODYTIDJE.    WitEse,  Thrashers,  Etc. 
Subfamily  MIION^,    TfiuAsiiEits, 

THE  THRASHERS. 

Three  species  ufTliraaliors  ore  roumi  In  this  aomiiionweaUli.  Tbeae  birclB,  aa  Dr. 
Couea  remarka,  ■'resemUD  wrens  as  inucli  asUirushes.ljabltuaUy  residing  In  shrub- 
bery near  the  ground,  relying  for  conceaJinenl  oh  mucli  upon  tlie  nature  of  their 
resorts  aa  upon  Iheir  own  antivity  and  vigilance."  The  common  Brown  Thrush  or 
Brown  Mockingbird,  aa  it  in  known  to  many,  and  the  familiar  Catbird  are  abundant 
summer  residenta  throughout  the  Btat«.  Individuals  of  both  these  species  some- 
limes  are  soon  during  the  early  part  of  winter  in  our  soutliem  counties.  The  Mock- 
ingbird, a  soiithdm  apecles,  la  a  rare  summer  resident  in  a  few  localities  in  the 
southern  ports  of  Pennsylvania,  but  as  this  plainly  atUred,  yet  exquisila  vocail<it,  i» 
a  common  cage-bird  he  Is  likewise  one  of  our  beat  known  birds.  Tbesoblrdsareall 
noted  for  the  melody  of  their  song,  and  they  also,  espccinlly  tiie  Mockingbird. 
poBsesH  wonderful  powers  of  mimlery.  Birds  of  this  group  f<?ed  largely  ou  various 
kinds  of  destructive  insects ;  they  also  subsist  to  a  oonsiderable  extent  on  various 
kinds  of  small  fruits ;  and  the  Catbird's  taa(«  for  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.,  is  such 
that  he  has  Incarred  the  enmity  of  many  farmers  and  fruitgrowers. 


Genus  SOMUS  Boie. 
Mimus  polyelottos  (Likk.). 

Miicklnelilri]. 

BUI  distinctly  notched  and  slightly  curved  at  tip  of  maxtlls.  Tail  much  longer 
than  wing.  Length  about  lOJ,  extent  nlraut  14J  ;  female  smaller ;  iris  yellowish  ; 
bill  and  legs  (dried  skins)  brownish-black.  Above  grayish  (some  specimens  have 
slight  brownish  tint  on  middle  of  back),  below  whitish,  slightly  gra_^sh  on  breast ; 
three  outer  pairs  of  tall-fealhers  more  or  less  white ;  rest  of  tall  and  also  wings 
blsckish,  but  wings  have  two  white  bars,  and  a  large  patch  of  same  at  base  of  pri- 

Kare  from  Now  Jersey,  the  Valley 


Irregular  and  rare  summer  resident,  arrives  here  about  the  Ist  of  May, 
and  departs  about  the  middle  of  October.  A  few  birds  of  this  species 
breed  regularly  in  the  southeastern  j>ai-ts  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  State  lines.  Some  thirty  years  ago  several 
pairs  of  Mockingbirds,  according  to  Mr.  B.  M.  Everliart,  the  well-known 
botanist  and  naturalist,  annually  reared  their  young  near  the  suburbs  of 
West  Chester,  Chester  county,  where,  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
this  bird  has  been  obsened  only  as  a  casual  visitant.  Solitary  Mock- 
ingbirds have,  at  irregular  intervals,  been  taken  in  the  late  spring,  sum- 
mer, fall  and  early  winter  months  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  but 
some  of  these  birds  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  were 
evidently  escaped  cage-birds.  The  Mockingbird  builds  a  bulky  nest  of 
small  sticks,  weeds,  pieces  of  string,  cotton,  etc.,  in  thick  bushes,  low 
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trees,  hedge-rows,  etc.  The  eggs,  usually  five  in  number,  are  pale  green- 
ish-blue, spotted  and  blotched  with  different  shades  of  brown.  These 
birds  feed  largely  on  coleopterous  insects,  larvsB  and  other  insects,  and 
they  also  eat  various  kinds  of  small  berries. 


Oenus  QALEOSCOPTES  Cabanis. 
Oaleoscoptes  carolinensis  (Linn.). 

Catbird. 

Description  {Plate  7i). 

Length  about  9 ;  extent  about  11^  inches;  biU  and  feet  black  ;  iris  brown;  pre- 
vailing color  dark  slate,  somewhat  lighter  beneath  ;  top  of  head  and  tail  black ; 
under  tail-coverts  chestnut  The  adult  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male,  and 
the  young  are  duller  in  color,  with  little  or  no  black  on  crown ;  under  parts  paler ; 
under  tail-coverts  dull  reddish. 

Habitat. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces,  west  to  and  including  the 
Hocky  mountains ;  occasional  on  the  Pacific  coast  Winters  in  the  Southern  States, 
Cuba  and  middle  America  to  Panama ;  accidental  in  Europe. 

This  well-kno^n  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  from  the  last 
week  in  April  to  about  November  1.  The  Catbird  frequents  all  locali- 
ties, but  is  probably  mobt  numerous  in  briery  thickets  and  tangled  un- 
dergrowth near  streams  and  ponds.  Its  bulky  nest,  constructed  of 
dead  twigs,  roots,  to  which  are  often  added  dried  leaves  or  grasses,  is 
built  mostly  in  bushes.  The  eggs,  usually  four,  are  deep  greenish-blue 
and  unspotted.  They  measure  a  little  less  than  an  inch  long,  and  a 
trifle  under  three-quartei-s  wide.  These  birds,  like  some  other  members 
of  the  family,  subsist  largely  on  different  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  ber- 
ries. In  the  early  summer  the  Catbird  feeds  on  cherries  and  strawber- 
ries ;  later  in  the  season,  mulberries,  blackbemes  and  raspberries.  Late 
in  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  he  subsists  mainly  on  berries  of  the 
spicewood  and  poke-plant,  and  also  different  varieties  of  both  cultivated 
and  wild  grapes.  This  species,  in  the  spring,  especially  in  May,  and 
also  when  breeding,  feeds  to  a  considerable  extent  on  various  "  worms," 
beetles,  flies,  spiders,  etc.  The  Catbird,  so  called  because  its  sharp  and 
petulant  cry  which  is  not  imlike  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  is  one  of  our  most 
gifted  and  delightful  songsters. 


Gknus  HARPORHTNCHUS  Cabanib. 
Harporhynchus  rufus  (Linn.). 

Brown  Thrasher ;  Brown  Thrush. 

Description  {Plate  44). 

Leng^th  about  11|  inches ;  extent  about  13  inches  ;  tail  5  or  6  inches ;  bill  black  with 
base  of  lower  mandible  yellow ;  legs  pale  brown  ;  iris  of  adult  yellow  ;  ins  of  young 

20  Birds. 
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brown  ;  upper  pHrta  reddlBh-hrown  ;  greater  winK-coverw  edged  with,  anil  middle 
lower  parts,  wbite  ;  brOHBt,  sides  tund  uriMsum  stroDKlj  tinged  with  reddiah-lirown : 
breast,  sides  and  llaiikB  consplouously  epotted  with  darl:  brown. 

Habitat. — KRatern  United  States,  west  to  Rocky  mouutalna,  north  tn  southern 
MaJne,  Ontario  &ud  Manitoba,  south  to  tbe  Onlf  States,  Ini-Iuding  eastern  Texas. 
Accidental  ia  Europe. 

Common  summer  resident  from  about  April  20  to  late  is  Se  >tember. 
rhe  Brown  Thrush,  as  this  bird  is  usually  called,  is  found  in  thickets 
and  shrubbery ;  he  frequently,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening-, 
repairs  to  the  tops  of  trees,  where,  for  hours  at  a  time,  he  sings  his  varied 
and  beautiful  sonjr-  Lika  our  common  domestic  fowls,  he  froiiuently 
may  lie  seen  scratching  among  the  dead  leaves  or  dusting  himself  by 
the  roadside.  He  sometimes  visits  fields,  where  com  is  being  planted, 
to  pick  up  the  scattered  grains  of  maize,  and  some  farmers  assert  that 
he  often  "pulls  up  com  "  when  it  first  appears  above  the  ground.  This 
species  breeds  usually  in  low  bushes,  in  briery  thickets,  sometimes  on 
the  tops  of  old  stumps  covered  with  thick  vines ;  very  rarely,  with  us, 
do  they  build  on  the  ground.  The  nest  is  a  loose  and  bulky  structure 
composed  of  small  twigs,  strips  of  bark,  leaves,  rootlets,  etc.  The  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  numlter,  are  a  light  greenish  or  bufFy  color,  thickly 
speckled  with  reddish  brown.  They  are  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long, 
and  about  three-quarters  wide. 

Although  these  birds  are  generally  shy  and  retiring,  they  will,  if  their 
eggs  or  young  ai'e  disturbed,  display  great  bravery  in  defending  them. 
They  will  fly  violently  into  a  person's  face  and  strike  with  both  bill  and 
claws.  WTien  their  home  is  invaded  by  a  black  snake,  they  assail  such 
intruder  in  a  most  vigorous  manner.  I  once  saw  a  dog,  which  had 
upset  a  nest  containing  young  tlirushes,  forced  to  make  a  speedy  retre9,t 
when  attacked  by  the  old  birds,  who  flew  at  his  head  and  struck  him  in 
the  eyes.  The  Brown  Thrush  feeds  chiefly  on  insects,  berries  and  small 
seeds.  The  following  interesting  remarks  concerning  this  species  are 
taken  from  Audnbon's  Binls  of  America,  Vol,  HI :  "  My  friend  Bach- 
man  who  has  raised  many  of  these  bilds,  has  favored  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  respecting  them :  '  Though  good-hiunored  towaitls 
the  person  who  feeds  them,  they  are  always  savage  towards  all  other 
kinds  of  birds.  I  placed  three  sparrows  in  the  cage  of  a  Thmsh  one 
evening,  and  found  them  killed,  as  well  as  nearly  stripped  of  their  feath- 
ers, the  next  morning.  So  perfectly  gentle  did  this  bird  become,  that 
when  I  opened  its  cage,  it  would  follow  me  about  the  yard  and  garden. 
The  instant  it  saw  me  take  a  spade  or  a  hoe,  it  would  follow  at  my  heels, 
and,  as  I  turned  up  the  earth,  would  pick  up  every  insect  or  worm  thus 
exposed  to  its  view.  I  kept  it  for  three  years,  and  its  affection  for  me 
at  last  cost  it  its  life.  It  usually  slept  on  the  back  of  a  chair  in  my 
study,  and  one  night  the  door  being  accidentally  left  open,  it  waa  killed 
by  a  cat.  I  once  knew  of  a  few  of  these  birds  to  remain  the  whole  of  a 
mild  winter  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  wild  state.' " 


Oreburd  Orioh. 
i  2.  tiia;  S.  Jtaalei 
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T.  M.  Brewer,  writing  of  this  Thnish,  says:  "I  found  a  nest  contain- 
ing three  eggs,  which  I  removed,  leaving  in  their  place  three  Bobin's 
eggs,  and  retired  to  wait  the  issue.  In  a  few  moments  the  female  ap- 
proached, gave  the  contents  of  the  nest  a  hasty  survey,  and  immediately 
flew  off.  She  returned  in  a  short  time  in  company  with  her  mate,  and 
both  flew  to  the  nest  apparently  in  the  greatest  rage,  took  each  an  egg 
in  their  claws,  and  dashed  it  against  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  rod  from  the  nest,  the  female  repeating  the  same  to  the  other 
egg.  This  done,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  vent  their  rage  on  the 
broken  eggs,  tossing  them  about,  and  at  the  same  time  manifesting 
their  displeasure  in  every  possible  way.  They  afterwards  forsook  the 
nest." 


Subfamily  TROGLODTTINJB.    Wrens. 
THE  WRENS. 

Thirteen  species,  also  ^'  six  geographical  forms  **  and  one  *4ocal  race*^  of  this  sub- 
family are  recorded  in  the  fauna  of  tlie  United  States.  Of  these  twenty  species  and 
varieties,  but  six  species  are  found  in  Pennsylvania,  The  House  Wren,  Bewick's 
Wren,  also  the  Marsh  Wrens  are  found  here  only  as  summer  residents.  The  Caro- 
lina Wren  is  most  abundant  in  the  summer ;  though  commonly  during  mild  win- 
ters individuals  of  this  species  are  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state.  The  Win- 
ter Wren  breeds  sparingly  in  the  more  northern  and  mountainous  portions  of  this 
commonwealth,  and  during  the  winter  months  is  very  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  lower  third  of  the  state.  Wrens  are  plainly  attired,  diflferent  shades  of 
brown  being  the  prevailing  color.  These  small,  musical,  active  and  quarrelsome 
birds  are  usually  seen  with  the  tail  erect  They  hide  in  thiclcets,  weeds  and  grasses, 
holes  in  trees  or  rooks,  also  in  boxes,  and  manifest  '*a  fondness  for  prying  into  holes 
and  dark  places."  Wrens  are  notorious  for  their  scolding  propensity,  and  in  this 
particular  they  are  not  unlike  some  females  of  the  human  race,  whose  chief  object 
in  life  it  would  appear  is  to  always  annoy  those  about  them.  In  writing  of  these 
birds.  Dr.  Coues  says :  ♦*  They  are  sprightly,  fearless  and  impudent  little  creatures, 
apt  to  show  bad  temper  when  they  fancy  themselves  aggrieved  by  cats  or  people,  or 
anything  else  tliat  is  big  and  unpleasant  to  them."  Marsh  Wrens,  as  the  name 
would  indicate,  inhabit  marshes  or  swampy  places  along  rivers  ;  they  reside  also  in 
rank  vegetation  in  sloughs  and  ponds.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens  often  nest 
together  in  colonies,  and  construct  globular  nests,  with  small  openings  in  the  sides. 
These  nests,  suspended  in  lierbage,  are  usually  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above 
♦he  water.  When  erecting  these  swaying  houses,  composed  of  coarse  grass  blades, 
dead  leaves,  lined  with  feathers  or  soft  vegetable  materials,  the  little  builders  are 
careful  to  fix  them  firmly  to  the  strong  coarse  grasses  or  stems  and  leaves  of  plants 
whicli  grow  high  above  the  water.  Their  egg^,  six  and  sometimes  ten  in  number, 
are  a  uniform  chocolate-brown  color.  The  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  is  said  to  build 
a  nest  similar  to  that  of  the  Lnng-billed  species,  but  its  eggs  differ  from  those  of  all 
other  of  our  wrens,  in  being  white  and  unspotted.  The  otlier  of  our  native  wrens 
nest  in  holes  of  trees,  hollow  fence  rails,  or  in  logs  and  stumps,  in  shrubbery,  boxes 
and  ** various  odd  nooks  and  corners"  about  buildings.  Their  eggs  are  white,  spot- 
ted or  blotched  with  different  shades  of  brown.     The  eggs  of  the  largest  species 

Carolina  Wren — measure  al)Out  .75  of  an  inch  long  and  about  .60  wide  ;  those  of 
other  wrens  are  smaller,  being  about  .68  long  by  .50  wide.  The  wrens  feed  entirely 
on  an  Insect  diet 
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Gbnug  XHBTOTHOBITS  Vikillot. 
ThryothoruB  ludovicianus  (Lath.). 

Carolina  Wren;  Moi^king  WnMi ;  Great  Carolina  Wren 
Dehcrii-tio.s   (_Plale?.1). 

Btll  about  as  long  as  bead,  slender,  almost  straight,  Bxcept  at  tip  which  is  de~ 
curved,  and  olMiiletely  notclisd  ;  wliiga  and  Inll  about  equal  In  leiiKili ;  wlng«  aro 
rounded  and  tail  )h  nearly  even  :  miiKilla  (dried  skins)  lirownish  ;  m>indlb1e  paler; 
legs  pale  yoUowisli-hrown  ;  above  reddish-hrown.  Iiriglilest  on  rump;  throat  and 
lino  over  eye  wliithh  ;  rest  of  lower  parLa,  ycllowlah- brown  (decidedly  rusty  in 
soRiu  individuals  and  paler  in  otiiera)  becoming  ilarkcst  on  Hanks  and  Ilbias ;  lower 
tall-i^n  verts  whitish  and  rusty  witb  transverse  dusky  iiam  ;  middle  and  (jrealer  wing- 
coverlH  u»uully  have  amall  white  spots.  The  brownish  wings,  tail  (above)  and  upper 
ti^l-coveru  more  or  loss  distinctly  barred  transveraeiy  witli  dusky. 

Length  about  (t  ini'hes;  extent  about?)  ;  eyes  brownish- 

/fa/ji(n(.— .Eaatein  United  Stalea  (rare  townrd  the  northern  border),  west  to  th« 
plains.     Bare  in  southern  New  England. 

The  Carolina,  the  largest  of  all  our  wTsna,  is  a  resident,  aud,  although 
reported  as  occorrins  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state  except  in  the  higher 
niuuntaiuoue  regiotia,  the  species  is  much  more  plentiful  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  state  than  in  the  nortliern  half.  In  Bomc  pajts  of  the  southetist 
and  southwestern  sections  of  Pennsylvania  this  shy,  secretive  aud  gifted 
songster  is  quite  abundant.  The  Mocking  Wren,  as  many  term  this 
bird,  inhabits  almost  every  lociility,  but  he  prefers  to  dwell  in  wooiUand, 
ravines  and  bushy  pliiL-es  iu  the  vicinity  of  water.  He  spends  mut-h  of 
his  time  about  brush  piles,  old  logs  and  in  the  dead  tops  of  fallen  trees 
in  woods.  Like  the  Brown  Thrush,  or  Indigo-bird,  he  often  perches  in 
the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree  or  busli,  and  pours  forth  his  loud,  varied 
and  melodious  song.  When  feeding  these  birds  like  a  creeper,  may 
occasionally  be  observed  circling  about  trunks  of  trees  collecting  beetles, 
larvse  and  spiders,  from  the  crevices  of  the  rough  bark.  Often,  in  winter, 
this  species,  like  the  little  Winter  Wren,  comes  about  houses  and  can 
be  seen  hiding  in  wood-piles  or  prying  into  holes  and  other  daik  places 
about  buildings.  The  rather  bulky  nest,  of  lea^'e^,  grasses,  feathers, 
moss,  etc.,  is  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  sheds  or  other  outbuildings, 
hut  usually  it  constructs  its  nest  in  holes  in  stumps  or  logs,  in  secluded 
situations.  I  once  found  a  nest  with  young  in  a  hole  among  roots  of  a 
tree  in  the  side  of  a  bank  along  a  creek,  the  nest  was  situated  about 
three  feet  above  the  water.  Tlie  eggs  are  usually  six  or  seven  in  num- 
ber. I  have  seen  this  bird  picking  at  grapes  iu  the  late  fall  and  winter, 
possibly  he  sometimes  eats  small  fruits. 
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Thryothorus  bewickii  (Aud.). 

Bewick*s  Wren. 

Description. 

**  Above  dark  rufous-brown  ;  rump  and  middle  tail-feathers  sometimes  a  little 
paler,  and  very  slightly  tinged  with  gray  and  together  with  the  exposed  surface  of 
secondaries  distinctly  barred  with  dusky.  Beneath  soiled  pluuibeous-whitish ; 
flanks  brown.  Crissum  banded ;  frround  color  of  quills  and  tail-feathers  brownish- 
black.  Length  5.50;  wing  2.25 ;  tail  2.50.  Length  from  nostril  .39 ;  along  gape  .70.'* 
{HUL  N,  Am,  B.) 

/fa&t7a^— Eastern  United  States,  to  Eastern  Texas  and  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Plains  ;  north  to  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota. 

Bare  summer  resident  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  not  reported  as  occurring  in  any  of  the  northern  counties,  but 
in  some  of  the  southwestern  counties,  beyond  the  mountains,  it  is  said 
to  be  tolerably  frequent.  From  personal  observation  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  information  concerning  this  species,  relative  to  which  the  following 
interesting  remarks  are  borrowed  from  Eobert  Rid^rw^ay's  Ornithology  of 
Illinois :  "  No  bird  more  deserves  the  protection  of  man  than  Bewick's 
Wren.  He  does  not  need  man's  encouragement,  for  he  comes  of  his  own 
accord  and  installs  himself  as  a  member  of  the  community  wherever  it 
suits  his  taste.  He  is  found  about  the  cow-shed  and  bam  along  with  the 
Pewee  and  Bam  Swallow ;  he  investigates  the  pig-sty ;  then  explores 
the  garden  fence,  and  finally  moimts  to  the  roof  and  pours  forth  one  of 
the  sweetest  songs  that  ever  was  heard.  Not  a  voluble  gabble,  like  the 
House  Wren's  merry  roimdelay,  but  a  fine,  clear,  bold  song,  uttered  as 
the  singer  sits  with  head  thrown  back  and  long  tail  pendent, — a  song 
which  may  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  in  comparison 
with  which  the  faint  chant  of  the  Song  Sparrow  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  ordinary  note  is  a  soft  low  pUt,  uttered  as  the  bird  hops 
about,  its  long  tail  caiTied  erect  or  even  leaning  forward,  and  jerked  to 
one  side  at  short  intervals.  In  its  movements  it  is  altogether  more  de- 
liberate than  either  T.  ludovicianus  or  T.  aedon,  but  nothing  can  excel 
it  ill  quickness  when  it  is  pursued. 

"  The  nest  of  Bewick's  Wren  is  placed  in  all  sorts  of  odd  places.  Usu- 
ally it  is  in  a  mortise-hole  of  a  beam  or  joist,  or  some  well-concealed 
comer.  One  was  beneath  the  board  covering  of  an  ash-hopper ;  another 
in  a  joint  of  stove  pipe  which  lay  horizontally  across  two  joists  in  the 
garret  of  a  smoke-house ;  a  third  was  behind  the  weather-boai'ding  of 
an  ice-house,  while  a  fourth  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  conical  portion  of 
a  quail-net  that  had  been  hung  up  against  the  inner  side  of  a  buggy- 
shed.  None  of  these  nests  would  have  been  foimd  had  not  the  bird  been 
seen  to  enter.  The  nest  is  generally  very  bulky,  though  its  size  is  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its  materials  consist 
of  sticks,  straw,  coarse  feathers,  fine  chips,  etc.,  matted  together  with 
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spidfira'  webs  and  lined  with  tow  ami  soft  fuatbLTs  of  barnyard  fowls. 
The  eggs  are  uBiially  seven  to  nint>  in  nnmlwr,  but  occasionally  more, 
and  are  white,  rather  sparsely  speckleil  ronnd  the  larger  end  with  brown." 


Oemw  TROOLODYTBS  Vieillot, 
Troglodytes  aedon  Vieill. 


Description  (Ptnte  45}. 

Langtb  about  4}  inohes;  extent  alio  lit  Hj :  bill,  le^aiid  eyes  bron-n.  uliovt  brown, 
ruBtyon  rtimpand  tail  1  lower  parta dati  brounisli-white  orKrayiBli-wliltei  wore  or 
leas  waved  or  barrod  with  darker  abodes  ;  back  very  obecurely  or  not  M  all  barred. 

ITaMlaL—EBeteru  Uniutd  States  and  Boutltern  Canada,  weal  lu  Indian*  and 
Liijiiisiaiia, 

Common  summer  resident.  Arrives  here  nsually  about  April  20,  and 
lemains  imtil  about  the  1st  of  October.  In  Washinfrton  county  Measrs. 
Com pton,  Warrick  and  Nease  record  this  Hpecies  as  arni-e  stmimer  resident. 
The  common  representative  of  this  gr^iup  in  Washington  county  is  the 
Ciii'olina  Wren,  which  is  fotmd  tliere  during  all  months  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing th<^  summer  is  found  mostly  about  orchitrds  and  in  shrubbei-y  neai' 
buildings,  ^Vhen  migrating  these  birds  are  often  seen  in  woods,  but 
they  seldom  bn>e(l  there.  The  nest  of  twigs,  wool,  strings,  feathers, 
hair,  grasses,  etc.,  is  biiilt  in  various  odd  places ;  holes  in  treea,  boxes 
and  liollow  feucf-  rails  are  the  most  usual  building  sites.  Tliey  will 
build  also  in  an  old  hat,  the  sleeves  of  an  old  coat  or  back  of  loose 
weather  boards  on  buildings.  In  the  summer  of  1888,  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Sen- 
nett  and  the  writer  found  a  nest,  with  four  young,  built  in  a  cavity  in  a 
sand  bank  along  the  roadside.  The  eggs,  six  to  nine,  mostly  seven, 
measure  about  .65  long  by  .50  wide.  TJiey  are  pinkish  or  creamy- 
white,  speckled  with  reddish-brown ;  the  blown  markings  are  generally 
darker  colored  about  the  larger  end,  though  the  lighter  ground  color 
is  oft«u  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  brown  coloration.  With  us  at 
least  two  broods  are  raised  in  a  season.  The  House  Wren  feeds  on 
beetles,  spiders.  Hies,  "moth-flies,"  grasshoppers  and  la^^■iP. 


Trog'lodjrtes  hiemalie  Vieill 

Wtuipp  Wren. 

Dbscbiption  (PInieTS). 
Length  about  4  ;  extent  about  6  incliea  ;  upper  bill,  end  or  lou  er,  tarsi  ami  eyes 
brown,  rest  of  lower  bill  and  toea  yellow iHli-brrtnn.  Above  redd i si  1 -brow  11,  darkest 
on  head,  brightest  on  runip  and  tall.  Everywhere  oxi^ept  on  bead  and  upper  ]>art 
of  baek  with  transverse  bars  ol' dusky  and  ligbler  ;  lower  parts  pule  reddish-brown  : 
belly.  Hanks  and  crissnin  strongly  barred   with  blackish  and  whitish;  the  outer 


L  Saiiy  Woodpecker,  Ibis.   2,3.  Downf  Woodpecker,  Main  mi  rmak. 
4.  BUd-lellied  Woodpecker,  Mala. 
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webs  of  several  primaries  barred  with  white  and  dusky ;  an  obscure  line  over  eye, 
and  streaks  or  spots  on  sides  of  head  and  neck  whitish. 

//a&t7a^— Eastern  North  America  generally,  breeding  from  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  north  ward,  and  wintering  from  about  its  southern  breeding  limit 
southward. 

Common  winter  resident  in  southern  parts  of  Fennsylyania  from  eaxly 
in  October  to  about  the  middle  of  April.  Breeds  regularly  though 
somewhat  sparingly  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  portions  of  the 
state.  During  its  residence  with  us  frequents  chiefly  overhanging 
banks  of  streams,  the  projecting  or  upturned  roots  of  trees,  brush  piles 
and  dead  logs  in  woods  or  thickets  near  watery  places.  The  sharp 
chirr  of  this  sly  and  secretive  little  creature  may  often  be  heard— 
though  the  bird  is  hidden  from  view — in  wood-piles  about  houses,  where 
it  comes  to  seek  insects  and  larvae,  on  which  it  feeds  exclusively.  I 
have  never  seen  the  nest  or  eggs  of  the  Winter  Wren.  The  nest  is  said 
to  be  built  generally  in  "thick  coniferous  woods,"  in  a  hole  or  crevice  of 
a  stump  or  log,  close  to  the  ground,  and  constructed  of  moss,  twigs, 
lichens,  lined  with  feathers  or  hair.  "Eggs,  five  to  eight,  .66  by  .48, 
pure  white,  minutely  dotted  with  reddish-brown  and  purplish"  {Cott^s). 

Mr.  Otto  Behr  says  (letter  February,  1890)  of  this  sx)ecies  in  Sullivan 
county  :  "  The  Winter  Wren  is  quite  common  with  us  in  summer,  but 
I  have  never  seen  him  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  a  very  retiring 
bird,  never  coming  out  in  open  groimd  in  summer.  He  is  invariably 
found  in  some  dark  wood  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  He  is  a  splendid 
singer,  with  a  voice  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  his  size,  and  can  be 
heard  a  long  way  off,  but  is  rather  difficult  to  approach.  We  found  his 
nest  but  once.  It  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  mossy  log  that  laid  across 
a  small  run  in  a  dark  rocky  place.  The  nest  was  composed  entirely  of 
moss  with  the  entrance  at  one  side  near  the  bottom ;  it  contained  six 
eggs  which  resembled  those  of  the  common  Chickadee.  The  eggs  were 
fresh  ;  time  July  4." 


Genus  CISTOTHORUS  Cabanis. 
Gistothorus  stellaris  (Light.). 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

Description. 

Bill  short,  about  half  the  length  of  head ;  wings  and  tail  about  equal.  Above 
dark  brown  ;  back  part  of  crown,  middle  of  back  and  rump  quite  blackish  and  con- 
spicuously streaked  with  white ;  throat  and  central  portion  of  abdomen  whitish  ; 
wings  and  tail  barred  with  blackish  and  brown  ;  sides  of  body,  sides  oi  breast  and 
under  tail-coverts  reddish-brown  ;  maxilla  blackish  ;  mandible  paler,  legs,  feet  and 
eyes  brown.     Length  about  4^  inches  ;  extent  about  6|. 

Habitat. — Eastern  United  States  and  southern  British  provinces,  west  to  the 
plains.     Winters  in  the  Gulf  States  and  southward. 

Regular  but  apparently  rare  summer  resident.     Inhabits  sloughs  and 
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extensive  awumpy  places.    This  species  is  quite  shy  and  owing  to  the  fact 
thiit  these  binlB  frequent  the  thick  gnisses,  rushes  and  nuUs  weeds  in, 
often  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  they  frequently  escape  notice.     I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  Sboii-billed  Marsh  Wren  is  more  plentiful  and  gen- 
erally distributed,  in  suitable  loosdities,  throug-hont  the  state  than  it  is 
usually   supposed  to  be    by   naturalists   and  collectors.      Concemiuff 
L    this  species  Dr.  John  W.  Detwiller,  of  Bethlehem,  writes  me  as  foh 
m   lows:    "Mr.  John  Mack  lirou^ht  me  a  nest,  which  he  found  below  Qna- 
r    kertown,  Bucks  county,  while  hunting  Woodcock.    The  nest  was  newly 
constructed,  but  contaiued  neither  eggs  or  young.    Later  I  found  a  nest 
with  fresh  eggs,  in  the  monthofJuly.on  Chain  Dam  island,  Lehigh  river," 
I  have  observed  this  wren  as  a  summer  resident  in  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties;   it  breeds  regularly,  according  to  Dr.  A,  C.  Treiehler,  in  Lan- 
~   caster ;  Mr.  Senuett  has  never  observed  it  in  Erie  county,  but  Mr.  H.  C. 
Rirkpatrick,  of  Meadville,  informs  me  it  is  a  summer  resident  in  the  low 
swamps  iind  marshes  in  Crawford  county.     It  is  not  reported  as  occur- 
ring in  any  of  our  mountainous  districts.     This  species  arrives  here 
about  the  last  week  in  April,  and  remains  until  about  the  Ist  of  October. 
-  Food  of  seven  of  these  WTcns  examined  by  the  writer  consisted  of  bee- 
tles and  spiders. 


Cistothorus  palustrls  (Wils.). 

iMinK-billed  Harsh  Wn'n. 

Dbscriptiom. 

Bill  about  as  long  as  bead ;  mftxilla  blackish  ;  mandible  blackish  toward  end, 
but  paler  at  base;  \ega  pale  brown  (In  dried  specimens- durk  brown);  eyes  dark 
brown  :  length  fij  or  a  little  over;  extent  nearly  T  Inches.  Above  dull  brown,  a  lit- 
tle brighter  on  rump;  crown  and  space  on  bach  nearly  black  ;  pileum  is  divided  by 
a fdint  brownish  median  stripe;  interscapular  region  and  sides  or  neck  streaked 
(short)  with  white;  tail  blackish  and  barred  transversely;  a  white  streak  over  and 
extending  back  of  eye  ;  lower  parts  whitish,  sides,  flanks  and  under  tall-coverta 
more  or  less  light  reddish-brown  ;  under  tail-coverta,  faintly  barred. 

Habitat.— SoalbeTn  British  America  and  the  United  (States,  south,  in  winter,  \o 
Guatemala. 

The  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren,  an  inhabitant  of  low  marshy  grounds 
grown  up  with  sedges  and  high  grasses,  is  a  common  summer  resident, 
in  suitable  localities,  throughout  the  state.  It  arrives  in  Pennsylvania 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren,  and  remains  usu- 
ally a  little  longer  than  its  short-billed  relative,  before  leaving  for  its 
winter  home.  I  have  captured  individuals  in  southern  Pennsylvania  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  October.  The  song  of  this  species,  Mr.  Ridgway* 
says,  "resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  House  Wren,  but  is  much  less 
agreeable,  having  a  peculiar  sputtering  or  scolding  character."  The 
following  paragraphs  relating  to  this  vivacious  and  secretive  little  den- 


Yeliow-beUisd  SapBuoker. 
1 2.  JHa/fl  utd  Amsi«;  3.  Touag, 
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izen  of  swamps,  published  in  the  February  number  (1887)  of  the  Orni- 
thologist and  Oolo^st,  have  been  kindly  g"iven  to  me  by  Mr.  Jackson  for 
publication  in  this  report : 

"During"  the  latter  part  of  May,  1886,  while  exploring  an  extensive 
swamp  within  a  few  miles  of  West  Chester  (Chester  county),  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  strange,  unfamiliar  bird  note  coming  from  a 
clump  of  calamus  that  grew  in  about  two  feet  of  water.  Pausing  a 
moment  to  listen  for  the  song  again,  the  bird  flew  from  its  hiding  place 
to  a  tree  near  by,  uttering  at  the  same  time  its  harsh,  rattling  song.  In 
it  I  recognized  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.  *  *  *  *  ^  further 
search  revealed  a  number  of  finished,  though  unoccupied  nests,  located 
in  clusters  in  various  parts  of  the  swamp.  At  this  time  there  were 
probably  eight  or  ten  nests  in  different  sttiges  of  composition,  but  none 
of  them  contained  eggs.  About  three  weeks  later,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
in  company  with  a  friend,  I  again  visited  the  locality.  The  birds  were 
still  there ;  one  of  them,  probably  the  male,  singing  constantly,  and  flying 
restlessly  from  one  spot  to  another.  After  searching  the  whole  ground 
over,  and  examining  twenty  or  more  nests,  we  at  last  came  upon  the 
right  one  in  a  bunch  of  tall  calamus,  containing  six  eggs.  Five  of  these 
were  well  advanced ;  the  sixth  perfectly  fresh.  It  is  possible  that  there 
might  have  l>een  two  or  more  pairs  of  these  birds  in  the  swamp,  as  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  a  single  pair  of  them  could  construct  so 
many  nests ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  more  birds.  This  set  of  eggs  was 
a  typical  one  of  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren,  though  probably  some- 
what darker  than  the  average.  The  nest  was  composed  mainly  of  coarse 
blades  of  grass  (tussock)  woven  in  with  the  leaves  of  the  calamus,  and 
lined  with  pieces  of  dead  leaves,  a  few  feathers  and  other  soft  material. 
It  hung  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  water,  and  was  by  no  means  a 
conspicuous  object" — Thos,  H,  Jackson,  West  Chester,  Pa.  The  Long- 
billod  Marsh  Wren  feeds  on  different  kinds  of  aquatic  insects,  particu- 
larly beetles  and  spiders. 


Family  CERTHIIDiB.     Creepers. 
Genus  CERTHIA  Linn^us. 
Certhia  faxniliaris  axnerieana  (Bonap.). 

Brown  Creepcp. 

Description  {Plate  92), 

Tail-feathers  long,  rigid  and  acute  quite  like  a  wockI pecker's;  bill  slender,  acute, 
compressed  and  (iecurved,  unnotched  and  without  bristles;  hind  toe  and  claw 
largest  and  longest ;  inner  toe  longer  than  outer,  throe  toes  in  front,  one  behind. 
Length  about  Og ;  extent  about  8  or  little  less  ;  maxilla  brownish-blattk  ;  mandible, 
except  tip  which  is  blackish,  yellowish  lU^sh  color  ;  legs  and  feet  pale  brown  ;  eyes 
brown.    Above  brownish  and  blackish,  each  feather  with  white  central  streak  ;  rump 
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bri([ht  rust;  1  while  lino  over  eye  ,■  below  white;  fedthersaliout  vent  ani]  under  tail* 
cuverla,  in  iDost  Hpecimens,  are  soiled,  more  or  less,  with  pale  reddUh-lirown  :  large 
wing-quillB,  except  outer  two  or  three  priiuariea,  IranHversely  bnrred  with  pole  red- 
dish-wbll«. 

Il'ibii'it. — North  AmerioB  In  general,  breedltiR  from  tlie  northern  and  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  United  States  northward,  iiiitfratlnK  southward  tu  winter. 

The  Brown  Creeper  is  a  rather  abundimt  spriiipr  and  fall  mi^raut 
tlirougiioiit  the  state.  In  winter  it  is  also  frequently  met  with,  but  is  uever 
as  i-ommou  during  the  wiuter  months  as  when  migrating  in  April  and 
October.  TluB  unsuspicious  and  brown-coated  creeper  frequents  chiefly 
forests ;  he  also  sometimes  is  seen  in  trees  in  lawns,  parks  and  gardens. 
Like  a  woodpecker,  this  bird  creei)H  up  and  around  the  trunks  of  trees: 
aud  so  similar  is  the  coloration  of  his  upper  parts,  to  the  rough  bark 
over  which  he  nimlily  moves,  that  he  frequently  escapes  notice. 
Although  unsuspicious,  often  permitting  you  to  approach  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  tree-trunk  on  which  he  bo  industriously  is  seeking  his  insect 
food,  he  usually,  when  closely  approached,  quietly  and  quickly  slips 
roimd  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  from  the  observer.  I  have  never 
obtierved  this  species  in  Pennsylvania  in  summer,  but  that  it  breeds 
sparingly  iu  our  mountainous  regions  there  is  ample  proof. 

Prof.  August  Kock  mentions  it  aa  a  regular  but  rather  rare  breeder  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Lycoming  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
"William sport.  Mi\  George  B.  Sennett  informs  me  that  tljis  bird  breeds 
occasionally  in  the  elevated  parts  of  Erie  eotmty,  where  it  also  is  some- 
5a  seen  tbmng  mild  winters.  Pi-of.  H.  Justin  Roddy  ha-s  found 
these  birds  during  the  summer  months  in  the  mountains  of  Perry  and 
Centre  counties.  In  the  forests  of  Sullivan  county,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  2,000  feet,  the  Brown  Creeper  is  reported,  by  Mr.  Otto  Behr,  to  be 
a  regular,  though  not  common,  summer  resident.  "They  breed  in  hol- 
low trees,  in  the  deserted  holes  of  the  woodpeckers,  aud  in  the  decayed 
stumps  and  branches  of  trees.  Their  nest  is  a  loose  aggregation  of  soft, 
warm  materials,  not  interwoven,  but  simply  collected  with  regard  to  no 
other  requisite  than  warmth.  *  •  *  Tlieir  eggs  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  biril,  are  nearly  oval  in  shape,  with  a  grayish- 
white  ground,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  small,  fine,  red  and  reddish- 
brown  spots.  They  measure  .55  by  .43  of  an  inch."  (Hist.  N.  Am.  B.). 
Food  consists  entirely  of  insects,  especially  small  beetles,  larvie,  ants, 
dies,  etc. 

Familv  PARIDiE.    Nuthatches  and  Tits. 

SiBFAwn.v  SITTIH.*.    NrTii.vTcnEs. 

THE  NUTHATCHES. 

Nuthatches  are  so  iiamoil  from  their  habit  or  placing  nuts,  seeds,  etc,  in  crevices  in 

limbn  or  in  cracks  in  bark  and  ham iiic ring  away  with  tlic  haril,  sharp-pointed  and 

iiwl-like  bill  until  the  shell  is  broken  and  its  nutritiouH  and  softer  contents  exposed. 
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In  the  fall  and  winter  these  birds  feed  to  a  considerable  extent  on  nuts,  especially 
chestnuts,  acorns  and  beech  nuts,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  many  kinds  of  weeds; 
their  main  food,  iiowever,  consists  of  different  species  of  tree-inhabiting  beetles, 
larvee,  insect  eggs,  ants,  spiders,  etc,  which  they  secure  when  climbing  about  the 
limbs  and  trunks  of  trees.  The  White-breasted — the  most  abundant  of  our  three 
species — sometimes  feeds  on  grains  of  maize  which  he  places  in  a  crevice  of  a  fence 
rail  or  in  a  suitable  chink  in  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree  and  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
bill  the  grain  is  soon  broken  into  fragments  and  eaten.  Both  the  White-breasted 
and  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  are  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  Brown-headed 
Nuthatch—a  southern  bird^if  found  here,  occurs  only  as  a  rare  and  irregular  strag- 
gler about  our  southern  borders.  The  white-breasted  species,  although  found  gener- 
ally throughout  the  commonwealth  as  a  rather  common  resident,  appears  to  be  rather 
more  numerous  during  winter  in  the  lower  iialf  of  tiie  state  than  to  the  northward. 
The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  breeds  sparingly  in  our  higher  mountain  and  northern 
districts  and  in  winter  is  observed  as  an  irregular  visitor  in  our  southern  counties. 
In  southeastern  Pennsylvania  this  last-named  bird  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
October  and  the  early  part  of  November,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Birds 
of  this  group  ascend  the  limbs  and  trunlcs  of  trees  with  as  much  ease  and  celerity 
as  any  of  the  woodpeckers.  In  fact  this  woodpecker-like  habit  has  given  rise  to 
the  vernacular  name  of  **Sapsucker  *'  by  which  Nuthatches  as  well  as  all  the  smaller 
kinds  of  woodpeckers  are  commonly  known  in  this  region.  Woodpeckers,  as  Dr. 
Goues  states,  rarely  if  ever  climb  head  downward,  but  Nuthatches  frequently  are 
seen  descending  vertical  limbs,  etc.,  head  downward.  They  usually  are  seen 
singly,  in  pairs,  or  single  families,  but  sometimes  small  scattered  flocks  of  these 
noisy,  restless  and  unsuspicious  little  creepers  are  observed  in  woods.  In  Florida 
where  Brown-headed  Nuthatches  are  very  abundant,  I  have  found  them  during  the 
winter  dnd  spring  in  flocks  of  considerable  size,  frequenting  the  tops  of  tall  trees 
in  open  pine  woods.  Those  birds,  because  of  the  vast  num  bers  of  destructive  in- 
sects they  destroy,  are  highly  beneflcial,  and  merit  the  protection  of  farmers  and 
fruit-growers,  some  of  whom,  unfortunately,  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  suck 
the  sap  of  fruit  trees,  destroy  them  when  they  visit  the  orchards. 

Nuthatclies  build  warm  nests  of  feathers,  hair,  grasses,  etc.,  in  holes  in  trees  or 
stumps,  and  lay,  usually,  five  or  six  eggs,  which  are  white  and  spotted  witii  reddish- 
brown.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  awl-shaped,  stout,  very  acute,  compressed  and 
unnotched  ;  nostrils  concealed  by  tufts  of  feathers  ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  prima- 
ries ten,  first  very  small.  The  nearly  even  tail,  considerably  shorter  than  the  wings, 
is  quite  broad  and  composed  of  soft  rounded  (at  end  and  not  rigid  and  acute  like 
a  woodpecker's)  featliers.  Four  toes,  three  in  front  one  beliind  ;  claws  sharp  and 
curved.  Bill  and  legs  are  blackish  :  lower  mandible  is  generally  paler  at  base ; 
eyes  brown. 

Genus  SITTA  Linn.i=:us. 
Sitta  carolinensis  Lath. 

White-breasted  Nuthat<jh;   White-bellied  Nuthatch. 

Description  {Plate  46), 

Length  about  6 ;  extent  about  11  inches  ;  bill  blue-black,  base  of  lower  mandible 
paler ;  legs  an<l  iris  brown. 

Adult  male. — Back  and  rump  ashy-blue  ;  top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  glossy 
black  ;  tail  (except  two  middle  feathers,  which  are  same  color  as  back)  black,  spot- 
ted with  white  ;  lower  parts,  sides  of  iiead  and  neck  white ;  flanks  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  rusty  brown.  Female  and  young  similar  though  the  black  on  head  is  in- 
distinct, or  sometimes  absent 

Tlahitat, — Soutliern  Britisii  provinces  and  eastern  United  States  to  the  Rocky 
mountains. 
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The  White-breasted  Nutliatoh,  generally  kuowu  iu  this  locality  by  the 

name  of    "  Sapaiicker,"  is  a  common  resident  throiio-hont  the  state. 

Duvinp  the;  summei'  this  species  inhabits  ti-eea  in  groves  and  forests, 

but  in  winter  it  visits  trees  of  orchards,  yards  aoid  gardens  in  quest  of 

food.     The  name  of  "Sapsucker,"  given  to  this  bird  and  also  to  the 

Downy  and  Hairy  Woodpeckers,   is,  when  so  used,  a  misnomer,  as 

neither  the  nuthatch  or  either  of  tlie  woodpeckers  ever  feed  on  sap. 

Nuthatches,  like  woodpeckers,  creep  about  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees 

Beai-ching  for  insects,  or  their  eggs,  and  various  larvie.    The  nuthatch 

I  deposits  its  eggs,  usually  five  or  six  in  number,  in  a  warm  bed  of  feath- 

rs,  hair  and  grasses  which  are  placed  in  holes  of  trees.     The  eggs  are 

k  white,  speckled  with  reddish-brown ;  about  .75  long  by  .55  wide.  These 

[  birds,  in  addition  to  feeding  on  various  forms  of  insect-life,  also  eat 

\-  nuts,  acorns,  Indian  com,  and  various  seeds,  which  they  frequently  stick 

into  the  crevices  of  bark  or  in  cracks  of  fence  rails,  and  hammer  away 

vrith  their  bills  until  the  nut  or  other  food  stuff  is  suthciently  broken 

that  it  may  be  swallowed. 


iBitts  canadensis  Linh. 
Red -breast  ea  NuUtalch. 
DBIICBIf>T10M(iY(ir«  58). 
Length  about  45;  ox  ton  I  about  Si-     Above  dork  ashy-blue;  below  red  dish- brown 
(■otneapecimenahave  feathers  about  chia  and  throat  whitish),  crown  and  Bides  of 
bead  black  (these  parts  in  female  are  dark  grayish};  a  white  superciliary  stripe  i 
lores  blaoklah  ;  tail  feathere,  except  central  pair,  tipped  with  white. 

Habitat. — North  America  at  large,  breeding  mostly  north  of  the  United  States,  mi- 
grating south  in  winter. 

The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  breeds  sparingly  in  the  higher  mountain- 
ous and  northern  parts  of  the  state.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth it  otrcurs  as  a  rather  rare  winter  visitant.  During  the  spring 
and  fall  migrations  this  species  is  more  frequently  met  with  tiian  at  any 
other  time.  I  have  found  this  nuthatch  to  be  quite  plentiful  in  Octo- 
ber and  the  early  part  of  November  in  Erie  county,  and  Mr.  Sennett  in- 
forms me  it  breeds  sparingly  in  portions  of  Crawford  county,  where  it  is 
found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  our  state 
(Chester,  Delaware  and  Lancaster  counties)  these  liirds,  according  to 
my  observation,  are  foimd  aa  rather  irregular  winter  residents ;  during 
severe  wintei-s  they  generally  go  farther  southward.  Prof.  H.  J.  Boddy 
has  found  this  bird  breeding  in  the  mountainous  regions.  Food  of  the 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch  is  similar  to  tliat  of  tlie  last  described  species. 


\ 
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Sitta  pusilla  Lath.  . 

Broivn-beaded  Nuthatch. 

Description. 

Smallest  of  all  our  species. 

Bill  rather  stout ;  maxilla  and  terminal  third  of  mandible  black,  rest  of  lower  man- 
dible yellowish  (dried  skins).  Length  about  4  inches  or  alittlemore  ;  extentabout 
8.  Top  of  head  and  nape  brown  ;  lores  and  streak  back  of  eye  similar  to  pileum  but 
darker ;  a  distinct  white  spot  on  hind  nock  ;  edge  of  wing  and  chin  white  ;  under 
part  generally  grayish,  or  pale-brownish  white.  Tail  is  let»s  varied  with  white  than 
either  of  two  last  described  species. 

Habitat.— ^*^  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  north,  regularly,  to  lower  Maryland 
and  Virginia  (lower  Potomac,  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  etc.),  casually  to  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Missouri  (Pennsylvania?),  etc." — Ridgway. 

The  Brown-headed  Nuthatch,  a  southern  bird,  and  one  which  is  much 
smaller  than  either  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  species,  I  have 
never  observed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  recorded  as  occurring  only 
as  a  casual  or  accidental  visitor.  Dr.  Tumbull  (Birds  of  East  Pennsyl- 
vania) gives  it  as  a  rare  straggler  in  summer  to  the  southern  counties. 
The  late  C.  D.  Wood,  had  a  specimen  in  his  collection  which  he  stated 
had  been  captured  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  (about  1885). 

The  stomach  contents  of  twenty -three  of  these  birds  (adultfi  and  young) 
captured  in  Florida,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  examined 
by  the  writer  consisted  exclusively  of  insects,  chiefly  beetles,  larvse  and 
ants. 

Si^BFAMiLY  PARING.     Titmice. 

THE  TITMICE. 

About  a  dozen  species  and  several  subspecies  of  this  group  are  recorded  as  belonging 
tothe/awnrtof  North  America;  of  these  throe  species  only  are  found  in  Pennsylvania. 
Two — the  Tufted  Titmouse  and  Chickadee  are  common,  but  the  Carolina  Chickadee 
appears  to  have  been  observed,  except  as  a  straggler,  only  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  (Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia  counties).  The  nests, 
composed  of  feathers,  hair,  cotton,  grasses  and  other  soft  and  warm  materials,  are 
built  in  holes  of  trees  or  stumps  ;  the  eggs,  fivetoeight  in  number,  are  white,  spotted 
or  speckled  with  reddish-brown.  Titmice  sometimes,  like  woodpeckers,  excavate 
holes  in  rotten  wood,  in  which  they  rear  tlieir  young,  but  usually  I  think  these  birds 
endeavor  to  make  use  of  old  lioles  and  commonly  only  dig  new  lioles  when  they  are 
unable  to  fiud  old  ones  which  will  be  suitable  for  a  nesting  place.  The  writer  has 
examined  eleven  nests  of  Titmice,  and  but  two  of  these  were  built  in  wliat  appeared 
to  be  new  excavations,  and  both  of  tliose  were  in  decaying  willow  stumps,  along  a 
swamp  in  the  edge  of  a  woods.  In  summer  Titmice  are  usually  found  in  woods  and 
thickets,  but  in  winter  these  active,  vociferous  and  restless  birds  frequently  (;oine 
singly  or  in  small  flocks  about  our  yards  and  gardens.  The  Chickadee  or  *'Tom-tit," 
by  which  latter  name  he  is  known  to  many,  is  iriuch  more  abundant  than  either  of 
the  other  species,  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  he  is  one  of  the  frequent  visitors  to 
orchards  and  shrubber3'  about  liouscs.  During  the  late  spring,  summer  and  early 
fail  Titmice  subsist  mainly  on  an  insect  diet,  consisting  principally  of  diiTerent 
larvse,  small  beetles,  plant-lice,  spiders,  ants,  etc.     In  winter  they  devour  various 
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kindB  of  iimeclM  Ujat  cAn  l>e  found,  litit  tbeir  main  food,  at  tliia  tlmei  Is  mule  up  of 
Meeda  of  dilTerent  weeds  and  grasses;  ihey  also  ent  berries,  and,  like  Uie  Nuthatcliea. 
Ihcj'  ollan  feed  on  t^bestnuls,  at'orus  and  eeredlti.  Titmice,  tike  Jays,  axe  oamlvo- 
rous  and  aomeCinies,  according,  lo  Nuttall  (and  oilier  writers),  "they  carry  their  dep- 
redalions  ai>  tn  aaut  pursue  and  attack  sickly  birds,  even  ol  tlielr  own  species,  com- 
monclDg  like  Jays,  by  piercing  tlie  skull,  and  devouring  tlie  brain" — (Nultalt), 

Primaries  ten,  the  drst  very  stiorl,  lieing  about  half  ua  long  as  second  ;  nontiils  bid- 
den by  antrorse  bristly  feathers ;  wings  short  and  rounded,  eijual  lo  or  shorter  tliaii 
the  rather  long,  soft  and  almost  rounded  Uil  ;  the  billshorter  than  the  head,  isslont, 
hard,  conical  and  rather  blunt  at  tip,  and  unnotched.  Three  toes  In  front,  and  one 
behind ;  bill  blackish  ;  legs  lead  colored ;  eyes  brown. 


Genus  PAEUS  Lis.s.kos. 
FaruB  bicolor  Linn. 


DRBOBtPTIOn  (PIoMSS). 

Leagth  about  6;  exUnt  about  10  Inches;  bill  black,  both  upper  and  lower  outlines 
convex;  legs  lend  color ;  crown  withaconspicuouscrest;  u{iperpariaashy  orleaden- 
gny ;  forehead  dull  sooty-black  ;  lowerparlswhitlsh  ;  sidesandHanksrusty  brown- 
In  the  young  the  orest  is  shorter,  and  the  black  of  the  foreliead,  also  the  rusly  brown 
of  the  sides  very  Indistinct. 

if nbitaf.— Eastern  United  States  to  the  plains,  but  rare  towards  the  northern 
border,  being  a  straggler  merely  to  southern  New  England. 

Common  resideiit  particularly  in  soutlieastem  PeunsylTania ;  gener- 
ally found  in  forests,  yet  it  often,  especially  in  winter,  comes  jiround 
dwellings.  May  easily  be  recognized  by  its  loud  whistling  notes  or  its 
ordinary  cry  of  dee,  dee,  dee.  Although  this  bird  usually  nests  in  holes 
of  trees  in  woods,  it  occasiooally  builds  in  boxes  about  houses.  The 
nest  is  composed  of  feathers,  dried  grasses,  leaves,  etc.  The  eggs,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  a  little  mure  than  one-half  wide,  usually 
five  or  sis  in  number,  are  white,  speckled  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac. 
The  Tufted  Titmouse  feeds  on  various  forms  of  insect  life,  also  seeds  of 
different  weeds  and  grasses,  and  at  times  he  subsists  on  small  berries. 
This  species  is  seldom  seen  in  Erie  county,  anditisalsosaid  to  be  rather 
rare  in  other  of  the  northern  counties.  In  many  of  tlie  mountainous 
districts  it  is  reported  to  be  rare  or  foiuid  only  as  a  winter  visitor. 


ParuB  atricapillus  Linn. 

Chickadee  1  IIlailc-c»p  litnuiuse. 

Debcbiption  (_Plate4?). 

Lengrth  about  5}  inches ;  extent  about  8  inches ;  bill  black  ;  legs  Uluish-gray ;  head 
not  crested.  Back  brownish  ashy ;  top  of  head,  chin  and  throat  black  ;  sides  of 
head  white;  lieneath  whitish  ;  brownish  on  sides;  wing  and  tall  feathers  margined 
with  while. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America,  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Valleys. 
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Common  resident;  found  in  all  localities,  but  during  the  summer 
these  birds  are  usually  seen  in  woods  and  thickets,  from  which  in  ^vin- 
ter  they  often  come  about  houses,  or,  in  small  flocks,  frequent  weedy 
places  in  fields  and  swamps  in  search  of  food.  The  common  name  arises 
from  their  familiar  note  of  chick-a-dee-dee.  These  birds  sometimes  nest 
in  natural  cavities,  but  frequently,  woodpecker-like,  they  excavate  holes 
in  trees,  stumps,  etc.,  in  which  they  build  a  nest  of  hair,  feathers,  mosses, 
fine  dried  grasses  or  other  soft  materials.  The  eggs,  mostly  six  or  seven, 
sometimes  more,  are  white,  spotted  or  dotted,  chiefly  about  the  larger 
end,  with  reddish-brown ;  measure  about  .60  long  by  .50  wide.  Audubon 
writing  of  the  Blackcap  says :  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  hole  deserted 
by  some  small  woodpecker.  ''As  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  a 
pair  at  this  work,  I  will  here  state  what  occurred,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  those  who  informed  us  that  the  bill  of  a  titmouse  is  'not 
shaped  for  digging.'  While  seated  one  morning  under  a  crab-apple 
tree,  I  saw  two  Black-cap  Titmice  fluttering  about  in  great  concern,  as 
if  anxious  to  see  me  depart.  By  their  manners,  I  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  their  nest  was  near,  and  anxious  to  observe  their  proceedings, 
I  removed  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty  paces.  The  birds  now  became 
silent,  alighted  on  the  apple-tree  gradually  moved  towards  the  base  of 
one  of  its  large  branches,  and  one  of  them  disappeared  in  what  I  then 
supposed  to  be  the  hole  of  some  small  woodpecker ;  but  I  saw  it  pres- 
ently on  the  edge,  with  a  small  chip  in  its  bill,  and  again  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  tree.  When  three  or  four  yards  off  I  distinctly  heard  the 
peckings  or  taps  of  the  industrious  worker  within,  and  saw  it  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  return  many  times  in  succession  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour,  after  which  I  got  up  and  examined  the  mansion.  The 
hole  was  about  three  inches  deep,  and  dug  obliquely  downward  from 
the  aperture,  which  was  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird.  I  had 
observed  both  sexes  at  this  labor."  The  Chickadee  feeds  on  different 
forms  of  insect  life  and  the  seeds  of  various  weeds,  grasses  and  other 
plants.  Crumbs  of  bread,  pieces  of  meat,  fragments  of  apples,  pears 
and  other  fruits  are  also  eaten. 


Farus  carolinensis  Aud. 

Carolina  Chickadee. 


Description. 


Length  about  4^  inches  ;  extent  about  7.  Similar  to  atricapillus  but  averaging 
smaller:  the  wing  and  tail  dimensions  in  atricapillus  average  about  the  same,  but 
in  carolinensis  the  tail  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  wing.  The  wings  (tertials  and 
greater  coverts)  lack  the  distinct  white,  so  well  marked  in  atricapillus. 

Habitat, — *♦  Eastern  United  States,  chiefly  south  of  40O,  west  to  Missouri,  Indian 
Territory  and  eastern  Texas. — Ridgway. 

Tlie  Carolina  Chickadee,  a  southern  species,  has  been  found  as  an  oc- 
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casiooal  summer  resident  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Treichler  has  observed  it  as  a  rare  breeder  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  Lancaster  county.  Its  nests  and  esrfra  have  also  been  obtained  in 
Chester  oounty ;  in  Clinton  county  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  records  it  as  a 
straggler.  In  relation  to  the  breeding  of  this  species  in  Chester  county, 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Hartman,  the  well  known  conchologist  of 
TlVest  Chester,  Penna.,  for  the  following :  About  fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  AV.  L. 
Hartman,  of  Pittston,  Penu'a,  found  the  Carolina  Chickadee  breeding  in 
willow  trees  near  a  swamp,  about  three  miles  from  West  Cheater.  The 
nests,  composed  entirely  of  moss  {Sphagnum),  were  all  built  in  cavities 
in  the  decayed  trunks  of  the  willow  trees.  The  first  nest  taken  con- 
tained nine  eggs,  and  after  these  were  secured  Dr.  Hartman  twice,  in 
the  course  of  about  u  month,  secured  two  more  nests  in  the  same  swamp. 
£ach  nest  was  placed  in  a  new  tiavity  which  had  nine  eggs.  When  the 
last  set  of  eggs  was  secui'ed  the  oltl  bird  was  captured  and  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  identified.  Dr.  Hartman  saw  but  one  pair 
of  birds.  The  excavations,  rather  small  at  the  entrance  and  quite  roomy 
at  the  bottom,  were  miqueationably,  the  doctor  believes,  miide  by  the 
birds  whose  eggs  were  taken.  Food  similar  to  that  of  the  Black-cap 
Titmouse. 


Family  SYLVIIDA.     Kinglets  and  Onatcatcbers. 

subramilv  keaulin.£.    kinoi-ets. 

the  kinglets. 

Two  tepreBeniatlves  of  this  subramily,  tbe  smalleat  of  all  our  species  except  the 
Hummingbird,  are  found  In  Pennsylvania.  These  the  Ruby-crowned  and  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglets  are  common  and  generally  dispersed  tliroughout  the  state.  The 
Ruby-crowned  is  abundant  during  migrations  (spring  and  fail)  in  woodland,  thick- 
ets, ort^bards  and  it  is  also  often  seen  in  trees  and  shruhbery  about  tlie  iiablta- 
tlon  of  man,  actively  seeking  insects.  Tbe  Golden-crowned  equally  a.s  plentiful  aa 
the  other  species,  with  which,  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  It  frequently  aasociatea 
is  one  ot  our  most  unsuspicious,  dainty  and  interesting  winter  residents.  Both  of 
these  species  are  usually  found  in  this  locality  in  Hocks  of  from  a  half  dozen  to 
tweuly  (sumellnies  many  more)  each.  These  birds  when  migrating  are  often  ob- 
served in  considerable  numbers  in  evergreens  and  bushes  about  streams.  Kinglets, 
as  their  specific  names  indicate,  have  conspicuous  color  patches  on  the  head.  Ac- 
cording to  uiy  observation  these  diminutive  birds  feed  exclusively  on  insects,  such  as 
plant-lice,  small  beetles,  flies,  spiders  and  larvie  ;  some  writers,  however,  assert  that 
they  subsist,  in  part,  on  small  berries  and  dlH'eront  seeds,  which  they  break  open 
by  striking  with  the  bill  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Titmouse.  The  blackish,  slender 
and  Btral);ht  bill,  much  shorter  than  head,  is  notched  at  tip,  depressed  at  base,  and 
much  compressed  toward  the  tertninal  half.  Conspicuous  rictiil  bristles;  tall 
moderately  forked  and  shorter  than  the  wings.  First  primary  about  one-third  as 
long  as  second,  which  is  shorter  than  third,  fourth,  lifth  or  sixth,  but  about  equal 
to  the  seventh.     Ryes  brown.     Legs  and  feet  (dried  skins)  ycllowisb-brown. 
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Genus  REOULUS  Ouvieb. 
BeguluB  satrapa  Light. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

Description  {Plate  4^). 

Length  about  4 ;  extent  about  6.50 ;  leg^  brownisb-yellow  ;  feet  yellowish  ;  bill 
black.  Upper  parts  olive-green ;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  edged  with  yellowish ; 
crown  (adult  male)  bordered  in  front,  also  on  sides,  with  black,  embracing  a  central 
patch  of  fiery  orange-red  encircled  by  yellow.  The  female  has  no  flame-colored 
patch ;  crown  is  entirely  yellow,  margined  with  black  ;  wing  and  tail-feathers  edged 
with  yellowish  ;  lower  parts  dull  whitish. 

^^If'emalefJirsiplumage.^Pilenm  (including  forehead)  dark  smoky-brown  ;  line 
over  the  eye  entirely  cut  off  at  its  anterior  comer  by  the  Junction  of  the  dusky  lores 
with  the  brown  of  the  forehead ;  tertiaries  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  breast 
strongly  washed  with  pale  brown  color ;  otherwise  like  adult.  From  a  specimen  in 
my  collection  taken  at  Upton,  Me.,  August  25,  1S74.  A  young  male  taken  August 
25,  1873,  is  in  every  way  similiar.  A  good  series  of  specimens  of  various  ages  shot 
during  August  and  the  early  part  of  September  illustrate  well  the  transitional 
stages.  First  the  brown  of  the  pileum  darkens  into  two  black  stripes,  while  the  line 
over  the  eye  broadens  to  meet  its  external  margin.  Next,  two  lines  of  yellow  feath- 
ers appear  inside  and  parallel  with  the  black  ones,  while  the  orange  of  the  central 
space  (of  the  male)  is  produced  last'*  {Brewster,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  June,  1878, 
19).     From  Orn.  of  111. 

Habitat. — North  America  generally,  breeding  in  the  northern  and  elevated  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  northward,  migrating  south  in  winter  to  Guatemala. 

Common  winter  resident  from  about  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  April.  Tliis  species  is  most  numerous  in  October,  November, 
March  and  April,  or  when  mig'rating  south  and  north.  The  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet  frequents  the  tops  of  tall  forest  trees  as  well  as  low 
bushes,  and  frequently,  particularly  when  migrating  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  is  found,  in  company  with  the  Ruby -crowned  Kinglet  {R.  calendula), 
in  apple  orchards.  Kinglets  are  generally  seen  in  small  flocks.  They 
feed  on  various  forms  of  insect  life ;  they  are  very  expert  in  capturing 
small  insects  upon  the  wing,  and  destroy  great  numbers  of  plant-lice, 
spiders,  flies,  ants,  besides  devouring  large  numbers  of  insect  eggs  and 
larvae. 

Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  {Ornithology  of  Illinois,  p.  76)  says :  "  The  deli- 
cate little  Golden-crowned  Kinglet — smaller  even  than  the  Ruby -crown — 
is  known  in  Illinois,  and,  indeed,  in  all  portions  of  the  United  States, 
except  the  northern  coniferous  woods  and  similar  forests  of  the  higher 
mountains,  only  as  a  winter  \dsitant  or  lesident.  He  is  most  often  seen 
during  clear  frosty  mornings  in  midwinter,  and  seems  particularly  in  his 
element  when  the  trees  arc  decked  with  an  icy  covering  of  sleet — when 
the  woods  appear  like  fairy  land,  and  the  pure  crisp  air  instills  fresh 
vigor  to  those  who  sally  forth  to  enjoy  its  exliilarating  influence.  Then 
the  little  gold-crests  may  be  seen  in  woods  or  parks  in  scattered  troops, 
nimbly  hunting  among  the  crystal  branches,  now  hanging,  in  titmouse 
21  Bii:i)s. 
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fashion,  then  dropping-  to  another  limb,  and  carelessly  hopping  about 
apparently  not  feeling  the  contact  of  the  i(«  with  their  dainty  feet.  At 
euch  times  none  of  our  birds  are  tamer  than  these  dainty  little  creatures 
and  none  certainly  more  lovely.  They  come  about  the  intruder  as  if 
utterly  lumindful  of  hiB  presonee,  often  so  near  that  the  sparkle  of  the 
little  black  eye,  the  flash  of  the  glowing  orange  CTOwn,  and  every  detail 
of  his  pretty  plumage  can  be  seen."  My  friend  Prof.  August  Kock,  of 
Williamaport,  informs  me  he  has  occasionally  met  with  this  species  and 
their  young  in  August  and  September  in  Lycoming  county.  Perhaps 
future  investigations  will  show  that  this  species  breeds  sparingly  in 
some  of  the  extensive  coniferous  forests  of  our  higher  mountain  ridges. 
I  have  never  seen  the  Golden-trrown  in  this  state  before  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, but  have  seen  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  species  which 
wnrvi  said  to  have  been  taken  in  Penusyh~ama  in  midsummer. 


Regulus  calendula  (Linn.). 

Riihy-cniwncd  Kin  girl. 

Dkscriptiok. 
Length  4>  to  4^ ;  exl«iil  about  iV, ;  ubnvtt  tlHrk  olive-green  ;  rump  siiil  outer  edges 
of  wjng  and  taiUfeatbers  brlglit  olive^reen  ;  wing-hars,  ring  round  eye  and  out«r 
edges  of  Inner  lertlals  while.  Below  );rayiata-wbite,  more  or  leas  shaded,  eaperJally 
(m  Bidee  and  Hanks,  with  pale  yallowiali-olive.  Large  concealed  pat^h  of  searlet  on 
OTOwn  in  male.     FRmale  and  young  lack  tills  bright  crown  \iatf\\. 

Hafnint. — \onti  Amerirai,  aouth  to  Ouatemala,  north  to  the  A rctic coaac,  breeding 
mostly  north  of  the  United  Stateit. 

The  Rtiby-crowned  Kinglet  is  an  abtmdaut  spring  and  fall  migrant, 
arriving  in  Pennsylvania  early  in  April  and  remaining  until  about  the 
1st  of  May.  Frequents  woods,  orchards  and  thickets.  After  rearing 
their  young  in  more  northern  latitudes  these  diminutive  ci'eatures  reap- 
pear in  this  region  about  the  last  week  in  September,  and  single  indi- 
viduals or  small  scattered  flocks  occasionally  remain  as  late  as  the  first 
week  iu  November.  The  food  of  this  species  is  similai-  to  that  of  the 
Oolden-crown.  "This  species  of  Regains  appears  to  lack  the  small 
feather  which  in  satrapa  overlies  and  conceals  the  nostrils,  which  was 
probably  the  reason  with  Gabanis  and  Blyth  for  placing  it  in  a  different 
genus.  There  is  no  other  very  apparent  difference  of  form,  however, 
although  this  furnishes  a  good  character  for  distinguishing  between 
young  specimens  of  the  two  sp»jcies "  (His(.  N.  Am.  B). 
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Subfamily  POLIOPTILINiE.    Gxatcatchers. 
Qbnus  POLIOPTILA  Sc  later. 
Polioptila  ceerulea  (Linn.). 

Blae-grray  Gnatcatcher. 

Description. 

Bill  long  and  slender  much  depressed  at  base,  distinctly  notched  at  end  and 
slightly  hooked ;  bill  anterior  to  the  exposed  nostrils  rapidly  narrows,  and  becomes 
very  slender  at  tip ;  the  round  wings  are  about  equal  to  tail ;  tail  graduated,  feathers 
with  rounded  ends.  Length  about  5  inches ;  extent  about  6}  ;  bill  and  legs  black- 
jsli ;  eyes  dark  brown.  Above  grayish-blue  ;  crown  decidedly  blue,  rump  some- 
what lighter  than  back  ;  forehead  and  line  over  eye  black  (absent  in  female)  ;  whit- 
ish ring  round  eye.  Lores  and  under  parts  pale  bluish-white,  except  chin  and  me- 
dian line  on  throat,  and  abdomen  also  in  some  specimens,  pure  white.  First  and 
second  pairs  of  tail-feathers  black  at  base  then  white  ;  third  and  fourth  black  with 
white  tips,  rest  black. 

Habitat. — Middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  Arom  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  soutli,  in  winter,  to  Guatemala,  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas ;  rare  north 
toward  the  Great  Lakes,  southern  New  York  and  southern  New  England,  straggling 
north  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

The  Blue-p:ay  Gnatcatcher  occurs  as  a  summer  resident  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Arrives  here  about  the  last  week  in  April 
and  remains  until  about  the  middle  of  September.  I  have  observed 
this  bird  in  the  southeastern  counties  as  a  rare  visitor,  in  the  spring, 
late  summer  and  autumn.  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania  the  gnat- 
catcher  is  reported  to  be  a  rather  frequent  summer  resident.  Messrs. , 
M.  Compton,  W.  T.  Warrick  and  James  S.  Nease,  all  report  it  as  being 
rather  common  during  migrations  in  Washington  county,  and  they  also 
mention  it  as  a  probable  breeder.  Dr.  T.  Z.  Hazzard,  of  Allegheny 
City,  informs  me  it  breeds  regularly  in  his  locality  (Allegheny  county). 
The  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Mr.  H.  J.  Boddy  says,  "  is  common  at  one 
place  near  Lebo,  Perry  county.  I  find  them  breeding  there  every  year : 
saw  a  family  August  10,  on  Jack's  mountain."  I  found  this  bird  to  be 
quite  common  in  February,  March  and  the  early  part  of  April  in 
Florida.  Its  food  consists  entirely  of  small-winged  insects  and  various 
larv8B.  "It  is  an  expert  insect-catcher,  taking  its  prey  on  the  wing  with 
great  celerity.  All  its  movements  are  very  rapid,  the  bird  seeming  to 
be  constantly  in  motion  as  if  ever  in  quest  of  insects,  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  tree  to  the  other,  but  generally  preferring  the  upper 
branches  "  (Hist.  N.  Am.  Birds).  Never  ha\dng  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  the  nest  or  eggs  of  this  speeies,  I  take  the  following  descriptions 
concerning  the  same  from  other  writers.  "  The  nest  of  this  species  is 
one  of  the  gems  of  bird  ai'chitecture.  It  is  a  very  compact  mass  of 
soft  felted  materials,  elaborately  and  artistically  ornamented  on  the  out- 
side with  gray  and  glaucous  lichens,  the  deep  interior  cavity  lined  with 
softest  down  and  feathei*s.     The  shape  varies  from  that  of  a  deep  cup 
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to  that  of  till  inverted  coue,  the  opening  being  always  at  the  top.  This 
elegant  stnieture  is  securely  fastened^ — either  saddletl  to  or  woven  about — 
a  horizontal  limb,  usually  ueai-  the  top  of  a  tree,  but,  especially  if  the 
tree  be  a  very  tall  one,  sometimes  on  one  of  the  lower  branches.  Often 
attached  to  a  limb  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  itself,  thus  ap- 
pearing £18  a  knot  or  other  eKcreaeenee  "  {Orn.  of  Illinois).  "Egfrs, 
four  to  five,  about  .60  by  M,  whitish,  fully  spet'kled  with  reddish  and 
umber-brown  and  lilao  "  {Cones'  Key). 


Family  TURDID.S,*    TuRiaiiKs,  Bluebirds,  Etc. 

yiHK.lJHLY  TDEDIN^.     Thiiu«hi.>. 
THE  THRL'SHKS. 
Eight  representaUvea  of  thle  subramily  are  recordoa  an  occurring  in   Pennitjlva- 
la.     Three— the  Amerli-tui  Robin,  Wooii  Thrush  and  Bluebird — are  common  and 
very  gen erally  distributed  throughout  the  stato  as  summer  reaidenta,  and  in  wliit<>r 
the  Robin  and  Bluebird  are  frequently  met  with, especially  in  the  southern  secUoiln 
Of  til e  eomtouawealtii.     With   the  exiTeptioii  of  BicltneU's  Thrush,  the  mombers 
of  this  group,  although  quite  muucroua,  heinfc  found  In  nearly  all  parts  of  th«  Hlale 
during  inigTBtions,  are  known  cbletly  to  ornitbologisis  only.     Many  farmeni  and 
frnlUgrowers  regard  the  Robin  (Afer'i'a  wigraforia)  as  a  great  nuisance  and  wage 
war  against  him  because  of  his  love  for  variona  smull  trulta.     The  otiier  racniborH  of 
UiiB  group,  like  the  Robin,  feed  also  to  a  more  or  less  extent  on  berries  of  different 
kinds.     These  birds  subsist  largely  ou   various  Hpecies  of   noxious  inseotit:   llio 
ce  wliich  they  all  render,  in  this  particular,  should  secure  for  them  the  protec- 
tion of  both  the  ag;riculturist  and  horticulturist. 

Gbhus   TUBDUS    Lihnxus. 
Turdiis  mustelinus  Omel. 

Wood  Thrush  :  Wood  Robin. 

DKscRiPTtON  (Plate  im). 

length  about  S ;  extent  about  13  inciies ;  bill  blacliisti,  yellowisli  at  base  ;  legs 
flesh  color;  iris  brown.  Upper  parts  clear  cinnamon  brown,  brightest  on  tup  of 
head,  and  shading  into  olive  on  rump  and  tall ;  lower  parts  pure  white,  and  every- 
where, except  on  chin,  throat,  middle  of  belly  and  under  lall-coverts,  marked  with 
roundish,  dusky  spots. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States  to  tlie  plains,  north  to  southern  Michigan,  Onta- 
rio and  MaSBachu setts  ;  south,  in  winter  lo  Gualemala  and  Cuba, 

Abundant  summer  resident  from  about  the  la»t  week  in  April,  to  some 
seasons,  as  late  as  October  20.  The  Wood  Kobin,  the  name  by  wliich 
the  Wood  Thrush  is  best  known  in  many  localities  in  Pennsylvania 
(some  term  it  Hermit  Thrush),  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  woods.  It 
especially  delights  to  frequent  bushes  in  woodland,  near  streams  or  other 
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watery  places.  The  sweet,  ringing,  bell-like  notes  of  this  bird  are  such 
that  it  justly  ranks  as  one  of  our  most  entertaining  songsters.  It  builds 
a  compact  and  rather  large  nest  of  mud,  leaves  and  dried  grasses  in 
trees  and  bushes,  usually  in  low  or  damp  woods.  The  eggs,  com- 
monly four,  are  light  greenish  blue,  and  measure  about  one  inch  long 
by  three-fourths  wide.  The  Wood  Thrush  feeds  on  numerous  forms  of 
insect  life,  it  devours  large  numbers  of  beetles,  earthworms,  crickets, 
flies,  larvae,  etc.,  and  also,  like  the  Common  Bobin,  subsists  on  various 
small  fruits  and  berries. 

Turdus  fuscescens  Steph. 

Wilson's  Thrush  ;  Veery ;  Tawny  Thrush. 

Description  {Plate  lOO), 

Length  about  7^  inches ;  extent  about  12| ;  bill  brownish  ;  basal  half  of  mandible 
paler  ;  tarsi  pale  yellowish-brown,  feet  darker  (dried  skins).  Above  uniform  red- 
dish brown  ;  no  contrast  between  tail  and  back,  no  light  ring  about  eye :  sides  of 
head  grayish  ;  chin,  upper  part  of  throat  whitish  and  generally  without  spots ;  mid- 
dle of  abdominal  region  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  sides  shaded  with  grayish  or 
pale  olive;  lower  part  of  throat  and  breajst  buff-colored,  and  marked  with  small 
brownish  spots ;  tail  and  wing  feathers  brownish. 

Habitat, — Eastern  United  States  to  the  plains,  north  to  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Anti- 
costi,  and  Newfoundland. 

Bather  common  spring  and  fall  migrant  throughout  the  state ;  occa- 
sionally, during  mild  winters,  solitary  individuals  are  met  with  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Pennsylvania.  Wilson's  Thrush  breeds  sparingly 
in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  It  has 
been  found  breeding  within  our  limits  by  Dr.  Detwiller,  of  Northamp- 
ton county :  Mr.  George  P.  Friant  has  also  observed  it,  in  summer,  in 
Lackawanna  county,  and  it  also  breeds,  occasionally,  Mr.  Sennett  tells 
me,  ill  Crawford  and  Erie  comities,  where  it  is  common  during  migra- 
tions. "Nest,  on  ground  or  near  it,  of  leaves,  grasses,  etc.,  but  no  mud; 
eggs,  four  to  iive,  greenish-blue  like  those  of  the  Wood  Bobin,  normally 
unspotted,  .90  by  .60" — (Coues),  This  bird,  usually  seen  singly,  but 
sometimes  in  small  parties,  frequents  chiefly  thick  woods  and  swampy 
places.    Feeds  on  insects,  worms  and  berries. 

Turdus  aliciee  Baibd. 

Gray-oheeked  Thrush. 

Description  {Plate  96). 

A  little  larger  tlian  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  no 
yellowish  ring  round  eye,  and  sides  of  head  are  grayish  not  yellowish.  Jugulum 
more  or  less  shaded  with  buff. 

//a6i7 at.— Eastern  North  America,  west  to  the  plains,  Alaska  and  eastern  Siberia, 
north  to  the  .\rctic  coast,  south,  in  winter,  to  Costa  Rica  ;  breeds  chiefly  north  of  the 
I'nited  States. 


The  Gray-cheeked  Thnish  is  r  rather  plentiful  spring  and  fall  migriiut 
in  Pennsylvania;  frequents  woods  and  thickets.  The  food  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Wilson'B  Thrush. 

NoTR.  A  mceof  this  gp<M!)es,—BicknelrB  Thrush  [Tur/lns  alici^v  biclme.ttiy  hai> 
been  Heaorl bed  by  Mr.  Ridgway.  AdoacripUonorthisbirdasgiven  by  Mt.  Rldgway 
<Vol.  I.  Ornithology  of  llUnoia)  IsasEoUowa:  "Similar  to  Turdua  alieiin  Bainl.bat 
much  amaller  and  (usually)  with  the  bill  more  slender.  Wing,  3.40-3.S0  (3.65);  Ull, 
2:00-2.90  (2.T5);culjnen,  .60-.62  (.51))  tarHUB,LI(kL2G  (1.13J;  middle  toe,  .66-.T0(.nS)." 
A  single  specimen  believed  to  belong  to  this  newly  dlsuovered  race,  named  in  honor 
afitsdlsvoveTerMr.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell,  wbo  Bi^I  obUlned  Hon  tbe  CBlsbill  Mnun- 
taina,  was  oaptured  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Roddy,  near  ChlckJes'  Rock,  Lancaster  county. 
I  have  neverseen  the  specimen  ukenby  Mr.  Roddy,  whosin<^e  the  above  was  wrltUm 
writes  me  as  follows  c«nt«ming  it  "  Turdag  ali-'iit  ttieknelli,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
at  The  more  I  study  my  specimen  the  mora  I  think  it  is  Tardus  alf<^c»  Bomevhal 
changed  in  some  way  and  yet  not  bicknelli."  The  habitat  ot  this  bird  ss  given  in 
Rldg^tay'a  OniJtbology  of  lUinoia  la  the  higher  mountains  of  northeastern  Cnll«d 
States,  from  the  CatEikllis  and  Adlrondacks,  In  New  York,  to  tbe  While  mountains 
ofKew  Hampshire;  breeding  from  an  elevation  of -1,000  foet  upward.  Hlrsggler  to 
'""   lois  (Warsaw,  May  24,  1834:  Chas.  K.  Worllien).'- 


'  Turdus  uBtulatus  BwainBonii  (Citi 

Ollvc-l>ackf^  Thrush. 


Dbhcbii-tios  (PlatelOO). 


LengUtt  about  Ti  inches ;  extent  about  11(  ;  upper  part*  unifortn  greenlsh'ulj 
rconsplcnous  yellowish  ring  round  eye :  lores,  sides  ofhead,  chin,  tliroal  aad  breast 
Birontrly  tineed  with  ynllowisb  ;  anterior  lowor  purts,  pXL-ept  chin  and  upp 
throat,  marked  witli  numerous  and  large  dusky  and  blackish  spots :  sides  grayish- 
olive  ;  middle  of  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverta  while ;  wings  and  tall  dusky  ; 
somewhat  paler  on  under  surface. 

Habitat, — Eastern  North  America,  and  westward  to  the  Upper  Columbia  river  and 
East  Humboldt  mountains,  straggling  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Breeds  mostly  north  of 
tbe  United  States. 

Common  spring  and  fall  migrant,  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  state  ;  arriveB  here  usually  about  the  la«t  of  April  and  departs  in 
October.  The  Olive-backed  Thrush  breeds  occasionally,  it  is  said,  in 
oiu'  higher  mountainous  regions. 

Turdus  aonalaschkee  pallasU    (Gab.). 

Hermit  Thrush. 

Descbiption  {Plate  IWf. 

Size  about  the  same  as  last  Upper  parts  olive ;  rump  and  tail  reddish-brown  ; 
yellowish  ring  round  eye ;  below  while ;  shaded  on  sides  with  grayish-olive  :  mid- 
dle ofupper  part  of  throat  usually  immaculate;  sides  of  head,  in  some  specimens, 
very  similar  to  back  ;  but  usually  sides  of  head,  aides  of  neck,  lower  part  of  throat 
and  breast  are  tinged  with  buff;  lower  throat  and  breastconspicuously  marked  with 
large  lilackish  and  duaky-olive  spols  ;  upper  surface  of  tail  reddish-brown,  below 
paler;  outer  weba  of  wing-qullls  similar  but  lighter  ;  inner  woba  blackish. 

Jfa'it  far.— Ebb  tern  North  America,  breeding  from  the  northern  United  States 
northward,  and  wintering  from  the  Northern  states  aouthward. 


Fish  Hawk. 
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This  Hermit  Tlirush  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  thrushes  except 
the  American  Robin.  During*  the  spring  and  fall  migrations  this  bird 
is  much  more  abundant  than  at  other  times.  During  mild  winters  a  few 
of  these  thrushes  are  seen  in  sheltered  localities  in  the  southern  parts 
of  our  state.  This  species,  it  is  stated,  breeds  sparingly  in  some  of  our 
higher  mountainous  districts. 


Genus  MERULA  Leach. 
Morula  migratoria  (Linn.). 

American  Robin. 

Description  {Plate  49^  old  and  young). 

Length  about  9^ ;  extent  about  16  inclieB ;  bill  yellow,  uppermandible  tipped  with 
black  ;  iris  brown  ;  Icg^  and  feet  brownish  ;  above  plain  grayish,  blackish  on  head, 
tail  and  sides  of  neck  ;  lower  parts  reddish-brown,  paler  in  female;  lower  part  of 
belly,  anal  region  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  some  specimens  have  under  tail- 
ooverts  spotted  with  grayish-brown  ;  outer  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  young 
are  spotted  above  and  below. 

Habitat. — Eastern  North  America  to  Rocky  mountains,  inqluding  eastern  Mexico 
and  Alaska.  Breeds  from  near  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States  northward 
to  the  Arctic  coast ;  winters  from  southern  Canada  and  the  Northern  states  (irregu- 
larly) southward. 

This  familiar  bird  is  abundant  throug^hout  the  state  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn.  In  the  winter  months  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
small  flocks  about  cedar  thickets,  swamps  and  other  well-sheltered  lo- 
calities, especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state.  At  times,  other 
than  when  breeding,  Robins  are  gregarious.  Late  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  they  collect  in  good-sized  flocks  and  repair  every  evening  to 
some  favorite  roosting  resort,  where  they  are  found  often  in  company 
with  Oowbirds  and  Pui-ple  Grackles.  The  Robin  seems  in  no  way  par- 
ticular about  the  site  selected  for  its  bulky  nest  of  mud,  leaves,  dried 
grasses,  etc.  Although  it  usually  builds  in  a  troo,  it  frequently  nests 
under  an  overhanging  bank  along  the  roadside,  or  under  a  porch,  and 
occasionally  on  fence-rails.  In  May,  1880,  a  friend  of  mine  found,  near 
West  Chester,  a  nest  of  this  bird  built  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  a 
woods,  and  concealed  by  May-apple  plants.  The  eggs,  usually  four  or 
five  in  number,  are  light  l)luish-green,  and  measure  about  1.16  long  by 
.79  wide.  With  us  at  least  two  broods  are  raised  each  seiisoii.  By 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  the  Robin  is  ver}'  generally  regarde<l  as  a  imi- 
sance,  because  of  his  fondness  for  various  small  fruits.  The  following 
notes  and  remarks  on  the  fcx)d,  it  is  hoped,  will  suflice  to  show  that  this 
species  is  at  least  somewhat  beneficial  to  the  agiiculturist  and  i)omolo- 
gist,  even  though  it  will,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  subsist  lai'gely 
on  a  fi-uit  diet :  Li  the  early  part  of  June,  1879,  twenty -three  Robins  wei-e 
captured,  on  the  same  date,  in  East  Bradford,  Pa.     The  birds  were 


taken  in  an  apple  orehard,  or  in  the  act  of  going  to  or  from  cherry  tree» 
located  near  said  orchard.  Thirteen  birds  of  this  series  showed,  on  dis- 
section, remains  of  t-herries ;  five  of  the  thirteen  had  only  this  fruit  in 
theii'  >-iacera.  The  remaining  eight  birds  had,  in  addition,  and  certainly 
with  two  exceptions,  in  excess,  insect  food,  consisting  mainly  of  small 
brown  and  black-colored  beetles.  One  binl  had  in  its  tttomai^h  two  earth- 
worms. Seven  young  birds,  taken  from  the  nests,  with  the  exception  of 
one  that  had  a  small  piece  of  cherry,  which,  however,  was  present  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  insect  mass,  furnished  only  proof  of  an  insectivo- 
rous diet,  which  was  so  comminuted  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 
Sufficient  evidfinces,  however,  were  present  to  establish  the  fact  that 
l)eetles  were  an  important  element  in  their  hill  of  fare.  Two  bii"ds  des- 
titnte  of  all  food  materials. 

Dr.  Coues  (Blrde  of  the  Colorado  Valley)  writes :  "  The  Robin  is  a 
great  eater  of  berries  and  soft  fruits  of  every  description,  and  these  fur- 
nish, during  the  colder  portion  of  the  year,  its  chief  sustenance.  Some 
of  the  cultivated  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  garden  are  specially  attractive, 
and  no  doubt,  the  birtls  demand  their  tithe.  But  the  damage  in  this 
way  is  trifiing  at  most,  and  wholly  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
the  great  benefit  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  by 
this  bird.  The  prejadice  which  some  persons  entertain  against  the 
Robin  is  uureaMonable  ;  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  birds  which  an- 
nually takes  place  in  many  localities,  is  as  senseless  as  it  is  cruel.  Few 
persons  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous,  the  literally  incalcu- 
lable, numbers  of  insects  that  Robins  eat  every  year.  It  has  been  found, 
by  careful  and  accurate  observations,  that  a  young  Robin,  in  the  nest, 
requires  a  daily  supply  of  animal  food  equivalent  to  considerable  more 
than  its  ohti  weight.  When  we  remember  that  some  milhons  of  pairs 
of  Robins  raise  five  or  six  young  ones  once,  twice  or  even  three  times  a 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resulting  destniction  of  insects  is,  as  I  have 
said,  incalctilabte.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  services  of  these  birds,  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  engaged  in  rearing  their  young  alone,  would  en- 
title them  to  protection  were  the  parents  themselves  to  feed  exclusively 
upon  gai-den  fruits  for  the  whole  period.  But  at  this  time  the  diet  of 
the  old  birds  is  very  largely  of  an  animal  nature  -,  nor  is  this  the  only 
season  during  which  the  destruction  of  insects  goes  on.  Upon  the  first 
arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  birds,  early  in  the  spring,  long  before  any 
fruits  are  ripe,  they  throw  themselves  into  newly -plowed  fields,  and  scat- 
ter over  meadows,  lawus  and  parks,  in  eager  search  for  the  worms  and 
grubs  that,  later  in  the  season,  would  prove  invincible  to  the  agricul- 
turist were  not  their  ravages  thus  stayed  in  advance  by  the  friendly  army 
of  Robins." 


•  »  •  •  • 
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H  GeKUS    SIALIA    fSWAlNSON. 

'  Sialia  siallB  (Liss.) 

BlupDiril. 

»DE8i.'ltll'rioN  (Plal--  50,  'i-luICa  ami  ytiun/i). 
.    'Length  alnut  6; ;  exient  nboiit  12^  liinlies ;  bill  and  legs  Itlackish  :   iris  brown. 
A'Mr  Un'e,  in  siimnifi'.— riiptr  pHrM  ilii ifurm  azure  blue,  nidos  ofliead,  untl  fore 
put  of  uhin,  blui! ;  throtit.  brpn»(  Anil  allies  reddisb-LrixiVD  ;  at>damen.  anal  Tfgiaii 
»nd  under  Wil-wverts,  white. 

AtiiU,  in/itll  unit  iFiiifer.— Blue  duller,  reathers  of  tlie  liead,  neck  and  back  ed;^nl 
with  rUBtj  :  while  on  abdmnen  more  extended;  the  reddiah-brown  or  cfaeatnut  on 
the  throat  and  breast  is  darker. 

AditU  /c in u(c— Upper  parts  dull  grayiah-bhie,  brighlOBt  on  rump,  tall  and  winge  ; 
lower  i>arli>  similar  Ic)  male  bat  much  duller.  The  young,  in  first  plumitKc,  huve 
wlngB  and  tail  vnXy  blue ;  top  of  head  and  tipper  parts  are  grajish  or  brownish 
(usually  tbe  latter  color],  middle  of  back  more  or  less  streaked  with  white  :  low-er 
parts  are  whitish  (clearBst  on  cliin  and  alHiomen) ;  throat,  breast  and  aides  arc  tliji^kly 
marked  with  trregular  brownish  or  dusky  spota.  In  this  plumage  the  Bluebird, 
Appeara  very  mucb  like  &ome  of  the  thrushes  from  Uie  spotted  appearance  of  iui 

Ilabitni — Eastern  United  States  totheeasWm  haaeoflheRockj-mouiitains,  north 
to  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Nova  S<v>tia,  south,  in  winter,  from  the  Middle  Stales  lo 
tiie  Gtilr  States  and  Cuba.     Bermudas,  resident. 

This  common  find  well-known  species  is  foiuid  in  Pennsylvania  dtir- 
ing-  all  months  of  the  year,  but  in  the  haigbt  of  the  winter  season  they 
are  nam'li  more  plentiful  in  the  southern  counties  than  elsewhere  in  this 
region.  In  summer  Bluebirds  are  abnndajit  and  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  These  binls,  when  not  engaged  in  building,  are 
usually  seen  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to  twenty  each,  sometimes,  however, 
particularly  in  the  fall,  they  collect  together  in  large  numbers,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extratrt  taken  from  one  of  my  note  books : 
"October  23,  1884,  Girard  Manor,  Schuylkill  county,  Penn'a.  Bluebirds 
very  abimdant  -,  a  flock  of  about  two  hundred  have  every  day  for  the 
past  two  weeks  been  observed  distributed  over  the  field  surroimding  the 
residence  of  my  friend  and  host  M.  M.  MacMillan,  Esq.,  busily  engaged 
in  feeding  or  tlressing  their  plumage  while  they  perch  on  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  numerous  yoimg  trees  scattered  along  the  fences.  When 
feeding  the  birtls  confine  their  operations  to  the  groimd  and  feed  chiefly 
on  grasshoppers,  which  are  abundant.  Tlie  fields  about  here  appear  to 
be  favorite  feeding  resorts,  as  they  come  in  large  numbers  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  remain,  if  uot  driven  away,  for  about  two  hours.  They  also 
come  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  in  such  large  numbers,"  The  Bluebird 
builds  a  scanty  and  loosely <'oustructed  nest  of  dried  grasses,  feathers 
or  other  soft  materials  in  holes  of  trees  or  stumps,  in  bird-boxes,  or  in 
holloics  of  posts  and  fence  rails.  The  eggs,  usually  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, are  light  blue  and  unspotted,  Tlioy  measure  about  ,81  long  by  .62 
wide.     The  eggs  of  this  bird  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  are  white. 
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Two  broods  are  raised  in  a  season.  Since  the  pestiferous  English  Spai*- 
rows  have  become  so  numerous  Bluebirds,  in  common  \vith  a  number  of 
other  species  of  birds,  which  formerly  were  common  and  regular  sum- 
mer residents  about  yards,  gardens  and  parks,  have  been  driven  away. 
About  three  years  ago  the  writer  found  a  pair  of  Bluebirds,  that  had 
been  forced  to  leave  a  bird  box  by  a  flock  of  pugnacious  sparrows,  nest- 
ing in  a  hole  in  a  sand  bank.  The  hole  in  which  this  pair  of  birds 
nested  hsA  been  used  the  previous  year  by  a  pair  of  Bank  Swallows. 
When  insect-life  can  be  found  these  birds  prefer  it  to  any  other  diet, 
but  in  the  winter  season  when  such  food  is  not  easily  obtained  they 
feed  on  various  small  fruits  and  berries. 
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APPENDIX. 


BIRDS  OP  PREY  AND  THE  "  SCALP  '  ACT  OP  JUNE  23,  1885. 


In  an  agricultural  district,  the  preservation  of  the  }iawks  and  owls  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  These  birds,  with  few  exceptions,  subsist  mainly  on  mice,  other 
small  quadrupeds  and  various  insects,  which  are  so  destructive  in  the  fields,  or- 
chards, gardens  and  about  buildings.  Until  within  a  quite  recent  period,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  burdened  with  an  act  of  assembly  awarding  premiums  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  well-known  feathered  friends  of  the  iarmer.  The  members  of 
"The  West  Chester  Microscopical  Society,"  recognizing  the  great  wrong  and  injury 
which  was  being  accomplished  by  the  enforcement  of  this  odious  "Scalp  Act,"  as  it 
was  universally  called,  took  an  active  part  in  endeavoring  to  secure  its  repeal. 
From  reports*  issued  by  their  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  Birds  of  Prey,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken  : 

"The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Microscopical  Society  to  take 
into  consideration  the  act  of  assembly  passed  the  23d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1885,  enti- 
tled *An  act  for  the  destruction  of  wolves,  wild  cats,  foxes,  minks,  hawks,  weasels 
and  owls  in  this  commonwealth,'  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  ornithologist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  devoted  several  years  of  his  life  to  the  collection,  dissection  and  examina- 
tion of  birds,  and  that  all  of  the  committee  from  observation  and  experience  have 
believed  that  all  of  the  birds  denounced  in  the  law,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  been 
found  to  be  the  best  friends  of  the  farmer.  Lest,  however,  any  of  the  committee 
might  be  mistaken  they  have  corresponded  with  the  best  ornithologists  in  the 
country,  men  who  have  made  ornithology  a  study  and  are  connected  with  that  de- 
partment in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  asking  their  opinion  as  to  the  benefits  or 
injury  likely  to  arise  from  the  execution  of  the  law  against  the  birds  therein  named. 

"They  have  received  answers  from  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  ornithologist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  vice  president  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists'  Union ;  Robert  Ridgway,  Curator  Department  of  Birds^ 
United  States  National  Museum ;  Dr.  Leon  hard  Stejneger,  assistant  curator  of  the 
same  department ;  H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  also  a  collector  of 
birds  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  connected  with  the  late  Wheeler  Survey 
of  the  territories,  and  Lucien  M.  Turner,  a  collector  of  birds,  etc.,  for  the  Smith, 
sonian  Institution  for  the  last  twelve  years.  These  answers,  which  are  annexed  to 
this  report,  all  bear  testimony  that  the  liawks  and  owls  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  and  render  him  far  greater  service  tlian  injury,  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  se- 
lect any  of  them  for  destruction. 

"The  committee  regrets  to  say  that  there  have  been  ninety  odd  hawks  and  a  dozen 
or  more  owls  killed  since  the  law  was  passed,  June  23,  1885,  at  a  cost  to  this  county 
of  about  $75,  and  that  the  slaiiglitcr  is  still  going  on. 


•Reports  of  the  MlcroMCOpUral  Society  of  West  Chester.  Fa.,  on  the  act  of  atustMubly  (»f  vald  Ntato 
awarding  a  premium  for  the  destruction  of  hawks,  owls,  minks,  weasels,  etc.,  etc..  enacted  June  23. 
1886:  published  January.  IKX?. 
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"Believtitg,  therefore,  that  the  kilUng  of  these  birds  Is  decri mental  lo  the 
of  the  aKrlcuUiirlats,  they  believe  that  iuBl«ad  of  beiog  destroyed  they  ahoulil  be 
protected,  Aud  thoy,  tberarure,  roconiaieod  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution  : 

"Reaohud  /,y  l/ie  Min-o»eopical  Society  of  WesI-  CIie»ter,  Thai  in  the  opinlou  of 
the  society  the  act  of  June  23,  1SS5,  oB'oring  a  premium  for  the  dealructioB  of  hawks 
and  owls,  Is  uawlse  and  prejudloal  lo  the  Iniereat  of  agriculture,  and  so  far  as  those 
bir<te  are  cimcemed,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

"  Re.iolced,  That  the  piealdeat  and  secretary  of  the  society  bo  instructed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  to  our  members  of  the  legislature,  at  Its  next 
seselou,  and  request  their  aid  towards  the  repeal  of  the  act  ao  far  aa  la  above  ataWKl. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


"  B.  H.  Warren, 
w.  towhsbnd, 

Thob.  D.  Duns, 
James  C.  Ssllers, 

CommilUe. 


■•V.  S.  Dbpartm; 
ewllure  ■ 


a  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  insL  has  Just  come  to  hand.  I  have  rend 
with  surprise  and  ludignatlon  tho  copy  sent  of  seution  1.  page  HI,  of  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  for  ISSG,  in  which  a  bounty  is  offered  for  the  destruction  of  wesaels. 
?iawka  and  owls.  The  I'lause  purports  to  have  been  enacted  ■  for  the  benedt  of  agri- 
culture,' etc 

•■The  possibility  of  tlie  passage  of  such  an  act  by  any  legislative  body  is  a  melan- 
choly comment  on  the  widespread  Ignorance  that  prevails  oven  among  lutelllgent 
per<nn5i,Ponfc>nilng  the  food  of  ourronlmon  birds  and  maniinals,  aiidls  an  Bvidenee 
of  the  urgent  need  of  Just  such  systematic  and  comprehensive  Investigations  as  this 
department  is  now  making  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  food  habits  to  agricul- 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  weasels  In  the  Eastern  States.  The  smaller  kind  feeds 
chiefly  on  mice  and  insects,  and  is  not  known  to  kill  poultry.  The  larger  also  preys 
mainly  upon  mice  and  rals,  but  In  addition  sometimes  kills  rabbits  and  poultry. 
Both  species  are  friends  of  the  farmer,  for  the  occasional  loss  of  a  few  chickens  is  o[ 
trifling  consequence  compared  with  the  good  that  these  animals  are  constantly  doing 
in  checking  the  increase  of  mice. 

"You  ask  my  opinion  in  regard  lo  the  beneficial  and  injurious  qualities  of  the 
hawks  and  owls  which  Inhabit  Pennsylvania.  This  question  seems  almost  super- 
fluous in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  own  investigations,  more  than  those  of  any 
other  one  person,  have  led  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  food-habits  of  these  birds, 
and  what  you  have  done  in  the  ea'^t  Prol  Aughey,  of  Nebraska,  has  done  in  the  west. 
Many  other*  have  added  their  'mites,'tiU  at  the  present  time  a  auiHcient  array  of 
facts  has  been  accumulated  to  enable  us  to  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
our  hawks  and  owls  must  be  ranked  among  the  best  friends  of  the  farmer.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  their  food  consists  of  mice  and  Insects,  meadow -mice  and 
grasshoppers  predominating.  The  exceptions  arc  tne  fierce  Goshawk  from  the  north, 
and  two  smaller  resident  hawks.  Cooper's  and  the  Sharji-shlnned,  which  really  de- 
stroy many  wild  birds  and  some  poultry.  These  three  hawks  have  long  tails  and 
short  wings,  which  serve,  among  other  characters,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
beneficial  kinds. 

"Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  average  farmer,  the  largest  liawks  are  the  ones 
thatdolhe  most  good.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  Bough- legged  and  Marsh 
Hawks,  which  do  not  meddle  witli  poultry  and  rarely  prey  upon  wild  birds. 
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"Of  hawks  and  owls  collectively,  it  may  safely  be  said  tliat,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, the  loss  they  occasion  by  the  destruction  of  poultry  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  benefits  derived  by  tlie  farmer  and  fruit-grower  from  their  constant 
vigilance ;  for  when  unmolested  the  one  guards  liis  crop  by  day  and  the  other  by 
night 

"  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  succeed  not  only  in  causing  the  repeal 
of  the  ill-advised  act  which  provides  a  bounty  for  the  killing  of  hawks  and  owls, 
but  that  you  will  go  farther,  and  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  impose  a 
fine  for  the  slaughter  of  these  useful  birda 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
**  Ornithologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,^^ 


*•  United  States  National  Museum, 

' '  Under  Direction  of  the  Smithsonian  InBtltutton. 

*'  Washington,  March  Sy  1886. 

**Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

"Dear  Dr.  Warren  :  I  am  Just  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  and 
therefore  fear  that  my  reply  cannot  reach  you  in  time  for  use  at  the  meeting'to-mor- 
row  evening.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure,  however,  to  comply  with  your  request 
for  my  views  concerning  the  food-habits  of  hawks  and  owls  and  their  relation  to 
man. 

♦*Of  all  the  species  which  you  name  there  are  only  two  which,  according  to  my 
best  judgment,  are  at  all  seriously  destructive  to  game  or  poultry,  these  beinir 
Cooper's  Hawk  and  the  Great-horned  Owl.  The  rest,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  which  certainly  is  destructive  to  the  smaller  birds,  my 
experience  leads  me  to  regard  as  very  decidedly  beneficial  to  man,  their  food  con- 
sisthig  very  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  of  the  smaller  rodents,  field  mice  especially. 
The  Red-shouldered  and  Red-tailed  Hawks  occasionally  pick  up  a  young  chicken 
or  rabbit,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  their  service  to  man  far  outweighs  the  injury 
which  they  thus  do.  The  little  Sparrow  Hawk  and  other  smaller  species  destroy 
large  numbers  of  grasshoppers,  locusts  and  otlier  large  insects. 

'*  Very  truly  yours, 

**Robert  Ridoway, 
**  Curator,  Dept.  Birds.'' 


**  Smithsonian  Institution, 

»*  Washington,  D.  C,  March  S,  1886. 

"Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  West  Chester,  Pa.  : 

"  Dear  Doctor  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst,  asking  for  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  food,  etc.,  of  certain  hawks  and  owls  specified,  I  would  state  that  I  have 
read  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway's  answer  to  a  similar  request  from  you  and  that  I  agree 
with  him  in  every  particular.  Tlie  idea  of  persecuting  the  majority  of  hawks  and 
owls  systematically  is  simply  preposterous,  and  any  law  which  has  for  its  object 
their  indiscriminate  destruction  should  be  immediately  repealed,  since  most  of  the 
birds  alluded  to  are  among  tlie  very  best  friends  of  the  farmer.  In  regard  to  a  few 
species  it  is  well  worth  while  to  suspend  Judgment  until  a  thorough  investigation  as 
to  their  habits  and  food  in  your  state  can  be  carried  out,  for,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
a  speoios  whicli  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  at  some  seasons  may  be  injurious^ 
in  otlier  regions  and  under  altered  circumstances  may  be  chiefly  beneficial. 

♦*  I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

*♦  Leoxhard  Stejneger, 
'^Assistant  Curator,  Dept.  of  Birds,  U,  S.  Nat.  Mus.'* 
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"B.  n.  Waushn,  M.  D.,  WmI  Cheater,  rn. 

"  Dbab  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  or  tlio  Ist  inst.,  asking  tor  my  upiuion  wiili 

I    regard  to  the  eoonomlc  utility  of  the  birds  of  prey,  1  lake  pleasure  in  responding  as 

fbUowH  ;  To  tlie  omilhologlst,  wlinso  business  it  is  to  study  tlie  bablte  or  birds,  the 

widespread  ignorance  of  tlie  liabils  of  the  liawk  and  nwl  tribe,  and  the  inistakeD  idea 

as  to  the  amount  of  injury  tbey  do  are  almost  inconceivable. 

"SoRomtnon,  howover,  are  thi-ao  erroneous  ideaa  respeoting  tlie  birds  of  prey  and 
LUeir  relations  to  the  farmer  and  agriculturist  that  it  is  not  nt  all  niirprising  that  laws 
timllar  to  the  one  now  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  slionld  be  enacted. 

"Your  own  invesUgaUons  into  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  birds  of  prey  of  your 
county  might  be  cited  In  suppoit  of  the  statement  that  Huch  enactments  are  based 
upon  erroneous  conceptions.  I  luay  add  tliat  wlierever  sucli  investigations  have 
been  syBteinatlcally  conducted  they  have  resulted  in  u  verdict  favoraVilo  to  Uie  birds 
of  prey.  In  almost  every  portion  of  tlie  country  I  liave  found  the  oplnlonti  of  all 
Held  ornllhologlats  to  belli  favor  of  the  prc-servatlun  of  the  hank  and  owl  tribe  on 
It  of  the  good  they  do.  I  believe  the  lime  will  come  when  the  farmers  an  » 
■a  will  carefully  protect  the  liawks  and  owls  on  the  ground  oftheir  tieueHcout  ser- 

lloivlngls  the  list  of  species  most  numerous  in  your  slati^t 

■    i.  Marsh  Hawk.      Circus /<ad«o>iiu». 

•   H.  Sparrow  Uawk.     Faieo  aparverina. 

'   3.  Red -shouldered  Hawk.    BiUeo  liiiealut. 

'   4.  Red-tailed  Hawk.    Buteo  borcalia. 

'  5.  Cooper'8  Hawk.     Ati^iter  eooptri. 

<  6.  Shar|.>-shinTied  Hawk.     Accipiler  velor, 
"  7.  Broad-winged  Hawk.    Buico  lalitaimun. 
•'  3.   Rough-legged  Hawk.    AreliibitUi)  laff'ipnSiHiHe/i-iii/iannMi. 
"   9.  Sbort-eared  Owl.    Asia  aceipilriimn. 
"  II).  S(Ti'<^'.'h  Owl.     Mepaseopa  afio. 
"11.  Long-eared  Owl.     Agio  tcilaonianua. 
"  12.  Barred  Owl.    Syrnium  nebulosum. 
"  13.  Horned  Owl,     Bubo  viri/inianui. 

"Of  this  list  the  Marsh  Hawk,  Red-sboulderod  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Broad- 
winged  Hawk,  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Short  and  Long-eared  Owls.  Screech  Owl. 
Barred  Owl  and  Horned  Owl  are  of  very  great  value  to  the  agriculturist  because  of 
the  immense  numbers  of  meadow  mice  and  other  smoU  rodents  they  annually  de- 
stroy. The  mice,  when  unchecked,  increase  witli  amazing  rapidity,  and  the  liuwks 
and  owls  above  named  are  among  tlie  chief  natural  means  for  their  destruction,  mice 
and  otiier  rodents  forming  a  large  percentage  of  their  food.  The  harm  the  hawks  do 
in  the  destruction  of  small  birds  is  inconsiderable  compared  to  the  benetits  derived 
by  the  farmers  fVom  tlie  destruction  of  the  four-foot«d  pests.  The  owls  particularly 
work  by  night  and  hence  the  benetits  tliey  confer  are  easily  overlooked. 

'■  The  Sparrow  Hawk  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  of  birds  and  one  of  the  moHt  lien- 
eBclal  to  man.  He  lives  almost  exclusively  upon  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  and  the 
number  of  the  former  destroyed  by  these  birds  ia  incalculable. 

"  I  mention  the  Cooper's  and  Sharp-shinned  Hawks  last  because  tliey  unquestion- 
ably kill  many  small  birds,  and  tbey  also  commit  depredations  upon  the  poultry 
yanJ,  I  believe,  however,  they  can  safely  bo  left  to  bo  dealt  with  by  the  class  they  in- 
jure, chiefly  poultrymen.  Topla<:oan  the  liawksand  owls  under  ban,  and  to  attempt 
their  extermination  simply  because  one  or  two  s|>ecies  are  injurious  is  certainly  not 
good  policy. 

"  After  more  than  twenty  years  study  of  bird«  I  um  decidedly  of  the  opinion  thai 
the  hawks  and  owls  as  a  class  are  of  great  economic  value,  and  that  nostatein  which 
agriculture  is  pursued  to  any  extent  can  allord  (o  disjiense  with  their  services.  They 
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not  only  ought  not  to  be  exterminated,  but  they  should  be  placed  upon  the  list  of 
birds  protected  by  law. 

**  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

**H.  W.  Hknshaw/' 


'♦Washington,  D.  C,  March. %  1S86. 
*»  Diu  B.  H.  Warrkn  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Responding  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  respecting  the  uneful- 
ness  of  hawks  and  owls,  regarded  from  an  agricultural  or  other  economic  stand- 
point, I  beg  to  say  that  I  consider  these  birds  highly  beneficial  and  worthy  of  protec- 
tive legislation. 

**  The  number  of  poultry  and  of  useful  insectivorous  birds  which  hawks  and  owls 
destroy  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  noxious  rodents  which 
they  consume.  Owls  are  particularly  serviceable  in  this  respect,  and  next  after  them 
come  the  buzzards.  Most  birds  of  prey  likewise  consume  enormous  numbers  of  in- 
sects, among  which  is  a  large  proportion  of  noxious  kinds. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

**  Elliott  Goubs, 
"  t:  p.  a.  O.  rr.,  etc,'' 


"Smithsonian  Institution, 

"Washington,  D.  C,  March  Sy  1886, 

**  B.  H.  Warren,  M.  D.,  Ornithologist  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture^ 

West  Chester^  Pa,  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  recent  date  requesting  my  opinion  of  the  act  (No.  100) 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  relative  to  the  premiums  paid  for  the  de- 
struction of  certain  species  of  birds  and  mammals,  alleged  to  be  injurious  and  classed 
as  noxious  within  the  meaning  of  that  act,  is  at  hand. 

**  I  must  confess  a  surprise  at  the  truly  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  framer  of  that 
act  in  regard  to  the  supposed  noxious  character  of  the  hawks  and  owls,  upon  whose 
lives  a  premium  has  been  set  for  their  destruction. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  no  more  beneficial  bird  exists  than  the  owl  whose  noctur- 
nal habits  render  it  specially  fitted  to  pursue  the  smaller  rodents,  such  as  mice, 
whose  ravages  upon  the  field,  grain,  root  and  orchard  are  so  well  known  that  all 
farmers  have  from  time  immemorial  exclaimed  against  the  destructiveness  of 
those  quadrupeds  whose  annual  devastation  causes  the  money  value  of  the  losses 
sustained  through  their  ravages  to  swell  into  countless  thousands  of  dollars. 

"The  tender  growths  of  the  orchard  are  decorticated  by  the  mice  and  rabLita, 
which  are  in  turn  devoured  by  the  owls  sought  to  be  destroyed  simply  because 
some  one  desires  to  become  notorious  as  a  lawmaker,  and  through  utter  Ignorance 
of  the  subject  endeavors  to  deprive  the  farmer  of  his  best  nocturnal  friends,  which 
guard  the  growing  crop  with  zealous  care  while  the  owner  sleeps  to  regain  a  strength 
to  enable  him  to  continue  the  daily  toil  of  protecting  his  crops  from  the  devastation 
of  his  sleek-furred  enemies,  most  insidious  at  night.  There  is  not  a  species  of  owl 
but  that  amply  repays  for  the  few  incursions  made  at  irregular  periods  upon  insolated 
hen  roosts.  Where  a  single  fowl  is  thus  lost,  a  thousand  mice  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  lives  to  the  same  owl. 

"The  nocturnal  habits  of  the  owls  render  their  services  far  more  beneficial  than 
may  be  accurately  ascertained. 

"  In  regard  to  the  hawks  their  reputation  is  much  exaggerated  so  far  as  their  in- 
jurious propensity  is  concerned,  yet  when  truthful  evidence  is  placed  in  the  scales 
the  beneficial  services  of  the  hawks  will  preponderate  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

"Certain  species  of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  well  known  to  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  small  rodents,  and  in  fact  difi'ering  but  little  from  the  owls  in  regard 
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to  Ibelr  rood.  Two  or  three  species  of  hanks  (those  belonging  to  the  genus  AreAi- 
bulfo)  are  noloriously  the  bBst  diurnal  motwe-calcherB  of  all  birds.  Their  habita  to 
Hoar  over  the  level  traots  devoted  to  graases  and  aearoh  for  their  food  are  so  well 
known  that  further  consideration  of  tbeiii  is  but  ropetltiou  of  established  facts.  The 
bolder  species  of  hawks  so  rarely  commit  depredations  upon  the  farm-yard  fowls 
Ihat  these  Inslanees  are,  wiUiout  doubt,  the  result  of  an  iiidiviildal  prediledtion  for 
which  the  emiro  family  should  not  be  brauded.  The  number  of  ratibits  and  mice 
which  the  hawks  unnually  destroy  !a  simply  inurediblo.  as  any  really  observant 
person  will  adiuiL 

"  In  my  own  oplniou,  the  deBtrui'tlon  of  tlie  hawks  and  owls  wltbiu  the  State  of 
Penaaylvania  will,  ere  many  years,  result  in  an  incalculable  injury  to  the  fanner, 
who  will  be  overrun  with  hordes  of  mice,  whlr.h  he  will  be  powerless  to  limit,  as 
their  reproductlveneaa,  when  undisturbed,  progresses  with  astoulshing  rapidity. 

"It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  wise  measure  to  bavetheoct  relating  to  the  uUegeil 
noxious  birds  totally  repealed. 

■'  Very  truly  yours, 

I  "LUCIBN    M.    TURNBR." 

"Nbw  York,  Mareh  13,  1S8G. 
■■Dr.  B.  H.  Warren: 

■'  Dear  Sir  :  The  A.  0.  U.  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  Dlrds,  recognizing 
the  great  importance  of  the  report  of  your  Committee  on  tiie  uaefulneas  of  Hawk» 
and  Owls  lo  the  farmer,  has  iustructed  me  to  purchase,  if  possible,  one  hundred 
L-opies  of  the  paper  containing  your  report,  and  lo  ask  If  we  may  have  the  privilege 
of  reprinting  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  i[i  the  interest  of  the  cause,  if  at  any 
lime  wn  should  Hod  It  convenient  to  do  so.  Your  report  is  directly  in  the  line  of 
our  work  and  could  not  (kil  to  be  a  telling  influence  for  good  if  well  circulated. 
■■  Very  truly  yours, 

"EuOEPSB    P.    BlCKNELI/, 

"Secretary." 

"T>r.  A.  K.  Fisher,  aasisbint  ornithologist  U.  S.  Depariiiiont  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  letter  dated  January  15,  1887,  addressed  to  Or.  B.  U.  War- 
ren, iiays :  '  Wednesday  I  received  eight  adult  Red-tails  and  two  Red-shouldered 
Hawks  from  a  man  in  Maryland.  •  •  •  I  find  nothing  but  mice  axiA  shrew »  in 
tiieir  crops  and  stomachs  (from  two  to  live  In  each).  I  found  two  specimens  of 
Sorex  and  the  following  specimens  of  mice  ;  Mits  mitacatns,  Hetperomya  leucijpua. 
Aroicola  ripariua  AtiA  Arvieoia  pinelorwm.  The  hawks  had  been  killed  because 
they  had  'killed'  chickens  and  quails." 

"  The  committee  also  made  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  of  the  dlBerent  counties 
as  to  the  numbers  of  birds  and  mammalH  that  have  been  killed  and  for  whicli 
bounties  had  been  paid,  and  received  answers,  up  to  Julj'  I,  1386,  from  thirty-four 
counties.  The  number  of  hawks  killed  and  reported  up  to  that  date  was  D,23T,  at  an 
expense  of  $7,335.10,  and  of  owls  2,499,  at  an  expense  of  (1,303.90. 

'■In  many  cases,  however,  the  fees  of  the  magistrates  wore  not  included,  but 
merely  the  bounties  paid  on  the  birds.  The  bounties  paid  for  minks,  weasels,  foxes 
and  wildcats,  raised  the  sums  reported  to  $I5,16&.95. 

"As  the  time  Included  in  the  returns  does  not  come  down  to  date,  and  as  only 
thirty-four  out  of  sisty-seven  counties  made  reports,  it  is  Iwllevedby  the  committee 
that  the  counties  pay  annually  not  less  than  (60,000  under  the  law  of  1S8S,  of  which 
the  largest  part  Is  paid  for  the  destruction  of  hawks  and  owls.  That  tbey  are  the 
best  friends  of  the  farmer,  and  that  their  destruction  is  to  him  a  great  disadvantage, 
the  committee  tliinks  that  it  has  already  shown,  by  the  letters  of  eminent  omitholo- 
gials  in  its  report  of  March  4  last" 


•  • 
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The  State  Board,  through  its  efficient  secretary,  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Esq.,  labored 
most  industriously  to  show  the  economic  value  of  the  raptorial  birds,  and  secure 
the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  **  Bounty  Act'*  relating  to  the  hawlcs  and  owls. 

The  subjoined  report,  entitled  the  *<  Bounty  or  <  Scalp '  Act  of  1885,"  by  Thomas  J. 
Edge,  Esq.,  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  State  Board  through 
its  energetic  secretary : 

"  The  Bounty  or  *  Scalp  '  Act  of  1886. 

'*  During  its  session  of  1885,  the  Legislature  enacted  the  following  act  for  the  de- 
struction of  wolves,  wildcats,  foxes,  minks,  hawks,  weasels  and  owls  in  this  Com- 
monwealth : 

"Section  L  Be  it  enacted^  etc,  That  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game,  within  this  commonwealth,  there  is  hereby  established  the  follow- 
ing premiums  for  the  destruction  of  certain  noxious  animals  and  birds,  to  be  paid 
by  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  same  are  slain,  namely,  for  every  wildcat 
two  dollars,  for  every  red  or  gray  fox  one  dollar,  for  every  mink  fifty  cents,  for 
every  weasel  fifty  cents,  for  every  hawk  fifty  cents,  and  for  every  owl,  except  the 
Arcadian,  Screech  or  Barn  owl,  which  is  hereby  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  fifty  cents. 

'^Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  having  killed  any  animal  or  bird 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  who  is  desirous  of  availing  himself  of 
the  premiums  therein  provided,  to  produce  such  slain  animal  or  bird  before  any 
magistrate,  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  was 
killed,  and  make  affidavit  of  the  time  and  place  of  killing  the  same:  Ptovided, 
That  the  pelt,  if  entire  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  any  such  animal,  may  be  produced 
in  lieu  of  the  same,  when  so  preferred  ;  and  upon  the  reception  of  any  such  animal 
or  pelt,  or  bird,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  magistrate,  alderman  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  in  the  presence  of  said  person  killing  such  animal  or  bird,  and  one  elector  of 
the  county,  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  such  animal  or  the  head  of  such  bird,  and  in  the 
presence  of  said  persons  burn  the  same. 

**  Section  3.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  ears  or  heads  as  aforesaid,  the  magis- 
trate, alderman  oi-  justice  of  the  peace  shall  give  to  the  person  producing  such 
animal  or  bird,  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  such  animal  or  bird  was  slain,  which 
certificate  shall  contain  the  following  facts :  the  kind  of  animal  or  bird  killed,  when, 
where  and  by  whom  killed,  and  the  date  by  whom  and  in  the  presence  of  what 
elector  the  ears  of  said  animal  or  head  of  said  bird  was  destroyed,  and  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  such  certificate  the  said  commissioners  shall  give  an  order  upon  the 
county  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  premium  or  premiums  provided  by  this  act; 
and  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  magistrate,  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace 
taking  the  affidavit,  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  to  file  the  same  forth- 
with, or  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county, 
and  upon  filing  the  same,  the  said  magistrate,  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
receive  from  the  county  treasurer,  the  sum  of  twenty  cents,  in  ftiU  compensation  for 
all  services  under  this  act. 

''  Quite  early  in  1886,  the  correspondence  of  the  Board  developed  the  fact  that  there 
existed  among  farmers,  taxpayers  and  tlie  several  county  officers  of  the  state,  a 
widespread  dissatisfaction  at  the  workings  and  effect  of  the  law.  It  also  was  evident 
that  in  some  one  of  its  many  forms,  this  act  would  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
present  legislature,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  deemed  it  advisable  to  collect  all 
possible  data  on  either  side  of  the  question,  and  place  it  in  such  a  form  as  would  be 
readily  available  when  wanted.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  a  circular  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  every  board  of  county  officers  in  the  state,  asking  for  information  upon 
the  following  points,  viz ; 

**  1.  The  total  amount  of  bounty  actually  paid  from  each  county  treasury  up  to 
November  1,  1886. 
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wiug  (luta,   whicti  abow  I 


"2.  The  effect  (in  the  opinion  of  tbeolHi^en)  of  the  repeal  of  Ihe 
affecta  ttav/ks  and  owls. 

"3.  The  eSect  of  Iha  repeal  of  the  whole  law. 

"Answers  to  the  first  ijuesUon  gives  ub  the 
amount  pnii!  by  each  countj'  from  NovHrnher  1,  I 
ber  of  the  replies  stated  that  the  existence  of  the  act  did  not  become  generstly 
known  until  Janury  1,  188G,  and  that  It  would  have  been  more  in  accordBnce  with 
their  experience  to  have  dxeil  the  time  RO\'ered  from  Januorj'  1,  1S8H.  to  January  I, 
1887.  A  number  state  that  hail  this  latter  date  been  fixed,  they  would  have  iDcrenscd 
the  amount  paid  fully  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  many  caeea  more  was  [lald  in  the 
two  months  ending  December  31,  1886,  than  fn  any  six  preceding  montJis.  Prom 
this  we  are  inclined  to  auppoee  that  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  Increatie  the  ai 
given  below  tully  twenty  per  cent.,  In  order  to  cover  the  total  amount  paid  by  a 
county.  The  retmrlB  give  the  following  as  the  amounta  actually  paid  between 
dates  given  In  the  circular,  viz:  from  N'ovemlier  I,  1885,  to  November  1.  1886; 


Adams,        .   .   . 

13,800  00 

Indiana,      

.   .   .       tl,25I  00 

Allegheny,    .  . 

5300 

Junlatu, 

-   ,       ,         584  50 

Armstrong,    .   . 

niair, 

80000 

Lehigh 

Cameron,    .   .   . 

130  00 

Mercer, 

....      2.319  TO 

Chester,  .... 

9*460 

....           85  20 

ClearQeld.  .   .   . 

1,600  00 

....         S8i  60 

Clinlon.  .... 

3!ffi  00 

Northumberland,  ,   . 

-    .        ,          586  TO 

Columbia,  .   .   . 

90000 

Perry,      

....      1.14025 

Elk, 

85000 

Susquehanna,  .... 

....       1,200  00 

Tioga, 

Fayette,  .... 
Forest,     .... 
Franklin,   .   .   . 

'.,„ 

VenauKO,                                                K"  «n 

Warren 

"The  answers 

to  the  second  and  third  q 

uerios  (the  efl'ect  of  tlie 

repeal  of  the  act 

aofaraaltappli 

s  to  hawks  and  owls,  and  IW  total  repeal)  were 

answered  bv  the 

respective  county  oflieera  as  follows : 

''AiJutng.— 'The  law  should  be  repealed  e. 
the  repeal  as  to  hawks  and  owls  would  be  a 

"Armatrong.—'  Repeal  the  whole  aot.' 

"Allegheny.— 'So  far  as  thia  county  in  concerned,  its  repeal  wouli 

number  destroyed.' 
"  Beaver.— 'The  commissioners  think  that  the  whole  act  should  b 

" Berka 'Our  opinion  is  that  the  whole  act  should  be  rcpealeil.' 

"Biicivt.  — 'Think  that  the  portion  as  to  hawks  and  owls  chniikl  L 

lialance  of  the  act  should  remain  an  ii  now  Is.' 
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BrailforcL — *  In  the  opinion  of  our  county  commissioners,  hawks  and  owls  are 
more  beneficial  to  farmers  than  detrimental,  but  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  act  should  be  repealed  for  the  following  reasons  : 

**  *  1.  It  encourages  hunting  &s  an  occupation. 

***2.  Because  the  motives  of  self-interest  will  prompt  the  destruction  of  all  these 
animals  found  doing  damage. 

♦*  *3.  Because  of  the  drain  upon  the  treasury.* 

**  Blair.—-^  The  general  impression  is  that  the  act  should  stand  as  it  now  is ;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  beneficial  in  our  county  and  mountain  districts.  The  efifect  of 
repealing  the  whole  act  would  be  very  injurious,  both  to  crops,  domestic  and  wild 
game.  The  law,  as  a  whole,  meets  with  general  approval.  The  expense  for  the  first 
year  seems  to  be  ratlier  burdensome,  but  in  the  future  it  will  be  much  less.  There 
were  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  foxes  killed  since  the  law  went  into  effect ;  and 
thus  it  will  be  a  short  time  until  every  destructive  and  noxious  animal  will  be  ex- 
terminated. What  is  true  with  regard  to  the  fox  is  also  true  in  relation  to  the  others 
named  in  the  act. ' 

**  Butler, — *  The  act  as  a  whole  should  stand  as  it  is  ;  that  portion  relating  to  hawks 
and  owls  should  not  be  repealed.' 

"  Cambria, — *  We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  whole  law,  and  especially  that  portion 
referring  to  hawks  and  owls.' 

'*  Cameron. — *The  law  should  be  repealed  so  far  as  it  refers  to  minks,  hawks  and 
owls.  It  lias  a  tendency  to  encourage  a  certain  class  of  men  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  hunting.' 

^^  Centre, — '  We  believe  the  act  ought  to  be  repealed  as  to  hawks  and  owls.  The 
effect  of  repealing  the  whole  act  would  be  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
taxpayers  annually.  There  would  be  about  as  many  of  the  destructive  mammals 
and  birds  killed  if  the  act  was  repealed,  and  by  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect 
their  property.  We  emphatically  favor  repealing  the  entire  act  relating  to  bounties 
on  scalps.' 

^^  Chester, — 'The  opinion  of  the  county  commissioners  and  farmers  generally  is 
that  the  portion  of  the  act  referring  to  hawks  and  owls  should  be  repealed.  As  to 
repealing  the  whole  act,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Many  do  not  favor  the  re- 
peal as  to  foxes,  minks  and  weasels.  We  have  paid  bounties  on  the  following :  Six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  hawks,  sixty  owls,  two  hundred  and  eight  minks,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  weasels  and  one  hundred  and  seven  foxes.' 

"  Clarion, — *  We  believe  that  the  entire  act  should  be  repealed.  Its  repeal  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  taxpayers,  and  no  disadvantage  to  the  farmers.' 

'^  Clearjield. — *  Two-thirds  of  the  amount  has  been  paid  upon  hawks  and  owls; 
minks,  hawks  and  owls  should  be  abandoned  ;  wolves,  wild  cats  and  foxes  should 
be  retained.' 

^'Clinton, — *  Think  there  might  be  a  bounty  on  wolves,  wild  oats  and  minks; 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  repeal  of  the  whole  act' 

"'  Columbia.  —^  Repeal  it  as  to  owls,  as  they  feed  on  mice,  etc.  The  bounty  should 
be  continued  on  hawks,  as  they  feed  mainly  upon  poultry.  Repealing  the  whole  act 
would  have  |io  injurious  effects ;  the  foxes  would  be  killed  in  this  county  Just  the 
same.  Weasels  destroy  rats,  mice,  etc  Those  who  are  injured  by  minks  would 
kill  them  just  the  same  without  the  law.' 

**  Crawford, — *The  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  law  should  be 
repealed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  The  commissioners  are  all  farmers,  and 
they  consider  the  destruction  of  these  mammals  and  birds  a  great  damage  to  the 
farmers ;  they  are  the  farmers'  best  friends.' 

"  Cumberland, — *  We  do  not  see  that  our  county  will  receive  any  benefit  by  con- 
tinuing in  effect  any  part  of  the  act,  and  the  repeal  of  the  entire  act  will  relieve  the 
county  of  an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  expense.' 

**  Dauphin,— ^l^YiQ  repeal  of  the  act  would  not  affect  the  destruction  of  hawks  and 
owls,  as  farmers,  for  self-protection,  would  destroy  all  they  possibly  could.  Except 
as  to  wolves  and  foxes,  we  think  the  law  should  be  repealed.' 
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£r A.— 'Repeal  the  whul«  actj  there  would  hejiist  aamany  killed.' 

Erie.  — '  II  ia  our  unanimoua  opiulon  tiiat  the  entire  ai^t  ahoulil  be  repeuleil ;  it  it 
burdonaome  and  inlmicul  lu  tlie  best  iiilorealfi  of  the  farming  uommuniiy.  and  a  use- 
laaa  expenditure  of  the  county  money.' 

layette.— 'No  eoDiplainIs  Trout  the  people  at  large.  Much  trouble  to  the  foimty 
ofiii^erB  with  the  iiecsasary  papers,  etc' 

Forest.—-  It  would  be  wise  to  repeal  the  aet  aa  far  as  It  refers  to  hawks,  owlB  and 

■VanAiin. — 'The  act  ought  to  lie  repealed.  Twenly-live  wild  tats,  four  hundrod 
and  twenty -five  foxea,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  minks,  eiglity-tbree  weaaelit,  six 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  liowka  and  sixty-eight  owla.' 

'^ttton.—'  Our  opinion  la  favorable  to  continuing  the  law  as  it  now  ia." 

ireeHe. — 'Repeal  the  whole  act,  or  at  least  tliat  portion  referring  to  hawks  and 

luntingilon.—'  Tbo  law  of  18M  abould  be  repealed,  and  if  any  law  is  Tet«in«l  It 
should  be  the  same  OB  the  old  law,  having  the  orders  directed  to  the  i^ountyc;ommi9- 
aioners  instead  of  to  the  isDuuty  treasurers.  It  makes  considerable  extra  work  foi- 
■oramiSBJ oners'  olerk,  and  often  puta  persona  entitled  to  an  order  to  great  incon- 
venience to  bare  it  signed  by  tbe  county  coniniissioners  in  order  to  get  the  money, 
as  the  commissiouerB  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  only  meet  once  eacli  month.  A 
IDi^orlly  of  the  people  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  this  county  would,  oppose  u  re- 
peal of  theai^t.' 

Indiana.—-  Our  opinion  is  that  the  bounty  should  l>e  taken  olT  evcrythiu,^  nien- 
tlouecl  in  the  act  of  June  23.  188&,  and  an  act  passed  to  pay  a  bounty  for  every  skunk 
IcUled.' 

JuninUu — 'The  entire  act  should  he  repealed.' 

Lackawanna.— 'We  thljx'k  that  the  whole  act  should  Ue  repealed,  aa  it  is  a  nui- 
sance, especially  so  far  as  it  refers  to  hawks  and  owls.' 

~,anca»ler. — '  The  repeal  of  the  act  would  have  a  good  effect  so  far  aa  our  county 
ia  concerned.' 

" Lavrtncr.~-\l  is  tlie  unanimous  opinion  of  the  boiird  thut  the  whole  act  should 
be  repealed,  believing  that  tbe  law  is  entirely  unnecessary  so  far  as  our  county  is 
concerned.  We  have  not  heard  one  farmer  In  the  county  approve  it,  but  many  of 
them  condemn  it  Its  repeal  is  earnestly  requested  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  its  workings.' 

"Lebanon 'The  commissioners  think  that  the  part  of  the  law  referring  to  owls 

and  hawks  should  be  repealed  by  all  means.  Aside  (from  the  at)Ove  o^^'lH  and 
hawks),  we  pay  very  little  bounty,  as  foxes  and  other  mammals  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  affect  our  county.' 

"  Lehigli. — '  Repeal  the  whole  act  if  It  can  l)0  done  ;  if  not,  tlien  repeal  that  i>ortion 
referring  to  hawks  and  owls,  by  all  means.' 

"  Lycoming 'Its  repeal  would  dlsapiKiint  the  farmers  in  tills  county.     In  ibeir 

opinion,  instead  of  a  repeal,  skunks  or  polecats  should  be  added.' 

"  McKean. — 'Think  that  the  whole  act  should  be  repealed,  or  at  least  that  part  re_ 
ferring  to  hawks  and  owls.' 

"Merrer.—  ' We  are  radically  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  whole  acl,  and  in  this 
we  are  supported  by  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  farming  community  of  our  county.' 
"  ilifftin. — '  We  favor  the  repeal  of  that  portion  which  relates  10  hawks  and  owls, 
and  leaving  the  remainder  aa  it  now  is.' 

"  MoTitgumeTy.-'The  repeal  of  that  portion  relating  to  hawks  and  owls  would  bt 
good.' 
"  Sortkampli/H — '  We  are  not  in  favor  of  repealing  the  act,  and  prefer  it  as  it  now 

"  Perry '  The  repeal   or  the  law  would   be   worse  than  useless.      The  money 

already  paid  in  would  be  thrown  away  In  the  future,  fewer  mammals  and  birds 
will  be  found  and  destroyed  ;  tlie  number  will  gradually  decrease  each  year.' 

"Sc/iuyiitiK.— 'The  repeal  or  non-repeal  of  ttie  law  is  immaterial  to  ua.' 
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«*/^t«9t«eAaw»fl.—»  Favorable  to  a  repeal  of  the  act' 

**  Tioga, — *  The  act  referred  to  is  a  nuisance,  and  should  be  repealed  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

**  rnxon, — *The  commissioners  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  whole  bill,  except  as 
to  foxes.' 

'*  Venango. — *  We  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  tlie  whole  act,  believing  that  it  would 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  county.' 

"  Warren. — *  Repeal  the  whole  act  by  all  means.' 

**  Washington, — *It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  that  the  only  damage  by 
hawks  and  owls  is  the  destruction  of  our  g^me  birds,  which  is  only  felt  by  hunters; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  destruction  of  mice  and  other  small  vermin,  they  are 
beneficial  to  the  farmer.  The  repeal  of  the  whole  act  would  be  beneficial  to  our 
fkrmers.' 

"  Wyoming.— ^  The  effect  of  the  repeal  would  be  good.* 

'*  A  number  of  the  commissioners  have  appended  to  their  reports  a  list  of  the 
number  of  each  kind  of  mammal  or  bird  upon  which  bounty  has  been  paid.  As  in- 
dicative of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  bounties  upon  each,  we  g^ ve  the  following : 

*<  CAe^/er.— Hawks,  666  ;  owls,  60 ;  minks,  208  ;  weasels,  248,  and  foxes  107. 

*'  Franklin, — Hawks,  678 ;  owls,  68 ;  wild  cats,  25  ;  foxes,  425  ;  minks,  155,  and 
weasels,  83. 

*' Several  of  the  commissioners  state  that  the  premiums  upon  hawks  and  owls 
constitute  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid,  while  several  of  tlie 
commissioners  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  wolves  are  enumerated  in  the  title,  but 
are  not  provided  for  in  the  body  of  the  bill. 

<*  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  data  in  this  direction  the  ornithologist  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  of  West  Chester,  Pa  ,  also  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
actual  results  of  the  effect  of  the  law  :  First,  as  it  relates  to  hawks  and  owls,  and, 
second,  as  a  whole.  The  data  which  was  collected  by  him  is  partially  shown  in  an 
article  in  another  portion  of  this  report,  and  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  in  January  last 

**  As  a  condensation  of  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  upon  this  subject,  whicli 
has  reached  the  ofilce  of  the  Board  during  the  past  year,  we  give  the  following  as 
covering  the  main  points  : 

**  This  act  should  be  repealed  because — 

**  1.  It  causes  a  drain  upon  the  treasuries  of  the  respective  counties  which  in  not 
warranted  by  the  results  produced. 

"2.  Hawks  and  owls,  by  the  destruction  of  insects,  confer  a  benefit  whicli  is  much 
more  than  an  offset  for  the  poultry  destroyed  by  them. 

**3.  Increased  duties  are  imposed  upon  county  officers,  for  which  no  additional 
compensation  has  been  provided. 

"4.  In  a  number  of  cases  county  officers  havo  been  imposed  on.  and  bounties  ille- 
gally drawn. 

'*5.  It  encourages  a  certain  class  to  follow  hunting  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  labor. 

*'6.  Self-interest  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  nearly  as  many  of  these  noxious 
mammals  and  birds. 

"7.  The  repeal  of  the  act  will,  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  hawks,  cause 
greater  destruction  of  field  mice,  which  destroy  large  amounts  of  dovor  and  (dover 
roots  each  year. 

"The  payment  of  bounties  for  any  purpose  is  based  upon  wrong  principles,  and 
should  be  discouraged. 

**The  act  should  not  be  repealed  because — 

*♦  1.  This  being  the  first  year  of  its  action,  the  total  amount  paid  will  bo  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  subsequent  year,  and  owing  to  the  increased  scarcity  eac;h  year, 
the  amount  paid  will  be  annually  less. 

"  2.  By  a  repeal  the  good  effects  of  bounties  already  paid  would  be  practically  losf 
3.  The  destruction  of  these  birds  and  mammals  protects  game. 


(i 


L  All  laws  are  li&ble  to  abuse  and  vJoUUon,  &nd  this  one  i! 
geaenil  rule. 

"5.  The  effect  of  a  conUnuani*  of  the  law  sBimow  is  will  be  to  liK^rease  the  pro- 
dai-tion  or  poultry  Olid  decrease  Its  price.*' 

Froui  letters  kindly  sent  by  the  comnili^onera  of  the  several  counties  hereafler 
awiipd,  I  am  enabled  to  show  part  or  the  nniniBU  on  whii-h  bouoty  was  paid  tor  a 
period  of  some  six  mouths,  i.  e.,  from  Jsjiuary  I,  1886,  to  July  I,  1886.  From  rellahle 
lafortnanle  I  And  that  the  "Scalp  Act"  was  not  generally  known  to  be  in  existence 
tmllt  about  Januarj-  1,  1886 : 

AUegkcny.-A  "cHt"  owls,  i.  e.,  Qrest-homed  Owls. 

Armttrung 167  bawks :    411  owls,  "also  quite  an  amount  for  fojtes,  mlnkp*  and 

wenaela." 

rfainj.— ■■  We  have  paid  ^nce  Uie  first  of  Octotor,  1885,  to  July  3,  1880,  for  1,7  in 
bftwke,  402  owls,  or  t858.00  for  hawks,  and  (201.00  for  owls  ;  total,  f  l,*K>0.oa  The 
premluniH  on  weasels,  minks  and  foxes  are  nboul  one-ihird  of  the  above.  A  bud 
,  ftature  ul>out  the  act  is  the  apparent  manner  in  which  the  counties  are  imposed 
I  upon,  in  farming  hawks,  owls,  foxes,  eti'." 

fl««t«.— 13S  hawks  ;  18  owls. 

Bradfnrd. — Total  amount  paid  for  all  animals  from  January  8.  1886,  to  Angust  I. 
1898,  ineliiaive,  1996,00.  "  One-half  for  hawks  and  owls,  balance  for  weasels,  minks 
.  and  foxes." 

£'«ir.— 123  hawks  ;  ISowla. 

£enuer.— 25  hawks:  12  owls. 

Clarian.— lOfi  hawks  ;  20  owls, 

Cenrr«.— lie  hawks ;  26  owls. 

Camtrou. — 3  hawks  ;  2  owls. 

Clinton. — M  hawks :  8  owls. 

Oom/ord.— "  Bounty  account  not  kept  en  as  to  show  how  many  of  each  kind  paid 
tot;  the  first  five  month B  they  were  very  equally  divided,  but  hi  May  and  June 
^iiawks,  weasels  and  owls  predominated  ;  hawks  leading  the  list  We  psiiJ  the  first 
bountvona  f"X  Novemt^er,  1885,  f  1.00;  Dei;einbpr,  8^75.90  ;  J.iiiuary.  IBWfl,  F279,2n  ; 
February,  $182.00  ;  March,  »207.00  !  April,  J236.40;  May,  (347.60;  June,  81,079,00  ; 
total,  $2,608.10.  includingjuatlces'  fees." 

CAejfer.  —  188&— 11  hawks  1  6minks;  5  weasels  ;  I  fox.  1686— trom  January  1  to 
December,  inclusive,  606  hawks  ;  60  owls  ;  lOT  foxes  :  208  minks  ;  248  weasels.  laHT— 
from  January  I  to  March  18,  inclusive,  28S  hawks ;  79  owls  ;  81  minks  :  7  foxes  ; 
199  weasels. 

Dcl-iaiare. — 3  hawks;  3  foxes. 

^rte.— 414  hawks;  225  owls ;  107  foxes.  "It  is  rapidly  on  the  increase;  one-filth 
of  the  whole  number  has  been  within  the  last  two  weeks."  This  letter  was  dated 
July  13,  1887. 

I-'nyette.  —278  hawks ;  80  owls ;  82  foxes ;  24  minks ;  6  wild  cats. 

Foreit 110  foxes;  37  hawks  ;  owls  2. 

Frunklin In   1885,  24  wildcats;  278  foxes:  9T  minks;  22  hawks;  9  weasels;  2 

owls.     In  l88e,from  January  1  to  July  1. 9  wild  cats;  287  foxes :  T6minks;  123  hawks; 
22  weasels ;  30  owls. 

/funttni/ilon.— 64ow1b;  347  hawks;  50  minks  ;  38  weasels  :  362  foxes  ;  12  wild  cats. 

/nfflano.— 350  foxes  1  250  weasels;  300  hawks;  150 owls. 

Janiala.—lbH  hawks ;  70  foxes  ;  20  owls. 

LuritnHianna,— 70  foxes ;  SOhawKs;  ,')  weaaols ;  7  wild  cats;  25  minks. 

Lj/commff 700  hawks  and  owls ;  250  foxes.     "  We  pay  about  tll5.00  per  month  for 

destroying  the  above-named  animals." 

MiJItin 71  hawks;  14  owls  ;  17  weasels;  14  mmke. 

Montour. — "  Paid  for  all  animals  1161.40.'' 

.Ifeicer.— "Our  people  did  not  become  apprised  of  the  passage  of  the  act  (o  which 
yon  refer  until  some  time  after  Its  approval,  and  as  a  result  we  did  not  have  any  cer- 
tificates presented  until  after  the  first  of  December,  1885.    Since  that  time  n-e  have 


«  » 
»  *  "  *  • 
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paid  oat  91,80a00,  and  of  this  amount  fully  11,000.00  has  been  paid  for  hawks  and 
owlfly  mostly  hawlcs;  have  not  paid  for  more  than  10  or  12  foxes." 

McKean.—VJ  wild  cats  ;  137  foxes;  115  minks ;  120  hawks;  81  owls ;  22  weasels. 

Montgomery. — 42  hawks ;  8  foxes ;  3  owls. 

Pike^^SH  hawks  ;  4  owls ;  63  foxes ;  9  weasels ;  14  minks ;  4  wild  cats. 

P0rry.—4d5  hawks ;  owls,  62;  foxes,  453 ;  130  minks;  52  weasels.  Killed  during 
1885  (December)  and  to  date,  July  6, 1886.'' 

SomerBeL—l^  wild  cats ;  69  owls ;  410  hawks ;  250  weasels ;  215  minks  ;  270  foxes. 
Magistrates'  fees,  9129.75. 

Sullivan. — 46  hawks  and  owls ;  49  foxes. 

iffiMgueAanno.— In  1885, 19  foxes  ;  4  minks :  5  weasels ;  2  hawks ;  4  owls.  January  1 
to  July  5,  1886,  foxes,  217  ;  minks,  171 ;  weasels,  83  ;  hawks,  223 ;  owls,  55. 

CTnion.— Hawks,  $43.40 ;  owls,  112.60;  minks,  $21.00;  weasels,  111.60 :  fees  included. 

Fenan^o.— 126  hawks ;  28  owls ;  102  foxes. 

In  connection  with  the  above  I  give  the  additional  facts.  Centre  county  for  the 
year  1886  paid $1,529.00  as  follows :  1,356  skunks  at  50  cents ;  377  foxes ;  383  hawks; 
172  weasels  ;  57  owls ;  13  wild  cats ;  712  scalp  affidavits  at  20  cents.  From  the  large 
number  of  skunks  returned  it  would  appear  that  this  county  has  a  **  special  act," 
which  allows  bounty  for  these  auimala  Delaware  county,  on  December  22,  1886, 
had  paid  bounty  on  3  foxes ;  22  hawks  and  1  weasel.  Perry  county  for  1886  paid 
for  foxes,  minks,  weasels  and  wild  cats  $468.85,  and  for  hawks  and  owls  $760.60. 
Chester  county  for  1886  paid  $1, 159.30  for  827  hawks,  108  owls,  231  minks,  334  weasels, 
111  foxes  and  $288.30  lor  affldavita  The  largest  amount  of  bounty  was  paid  by 
Crawford  county,  which  was  forced  to  make  an  outlay  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars^ 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  for  hawks  and  owls.  In  conclusion  I  might  add  that 
by  the  enforcement  of  this  unjust  legislative  act  the  county  treasuries,  in  a  period 
of  about  eighteen  mouths,  were  depleted  to  the  extent  of  over  $100,000,  of  which 
sum,  probably,  not  less  than  $75,000  were  paid  for  the  destruction  of  hawks  and  owls. 
Agriculturists,  naturalists  and  others  engaged  in  the  protection  of  these  birds  are 
under  great  obligations  to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Comuiittee, 
Hon.  A.  D.  Harlan,  ot  Chester  county.  Pa.  Senator  Harlan,  after  being  in  receipt 
of  numerous  resolutions  passed  by  farmers'  clubs,  institutes  and  grange  organiza- 
tions throughout  this  commonwealth,  when  waited  upon  by  members  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Board  and  a  committee  of  naturalists,  and  being  convinced  that  the 
preservation  of  raptorial  birds  was  of  utility  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  gratifying  to 
the  scientist,  at  once  gave  his  careful  attention  to  the  matter,  and  by  his  earnest- 
ness and  industry  in  his  committee  and  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  did 
very  much  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  pernicious  statute. 
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Tho  preBenl  brief  ■jDopaiH  of  results,  wbloh  ia  preliminary  to  a  apecial  report  now 
in  preparation  on  the  food  habits  of  the  hawkaand  owla  of  the  United  States,  la  baaed 
on  the  examination  of  1,072  slomnchs,  651  or  which  are  in  the  possesalon  of  iho  de- 
partment. Of  the  421  Btomachs  not  in  the  department  collection,  the  grroater  num- 
ber were  examined  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  state  ornithologist  of  Penosylvania,  and 
other  menibera  of  the  American  OmltbolOBialB'  Union.  The  remainder  were  coin- 
piled  from  Professor  Samuel  Augbey'B  "Not«8  on  the  Nature  of  the  FochI 
of  the  Birds  of  Nebra9ka."t  nnd  Mr.  Edward  Bwlft's  recent  article  on  "  Tli« 
Food  of  Rapacious  Birda."| 

Of  the  1,072  Btoniatha  examined,  89  were  empty.  Of  the  9S3  containing  food,  Si 
ooDtsined poultry  ;  20,  game  birds  ;  [77,  other  birds  :  528,  mice:  137,  other  mamtiials  ; 
SI,  reptiles  and  batrachlans,  and  265,  insects.  On  looking-  at  the  following  tables  it 
will  be  seen  thatcertainapecieafeed  principally  on  mice  and  iuaecta.  while  olbeis  feed 
chiefly  on  poultry  and  aniall  birds.  In  the  tatter  category,  fortunately,  there  arc 
but  6  species  in  the  eaBlern  atates,  namelj-.  the  Hharp-Bhlnned,  Cooper's,  Duck,  and 
Pigeon  Hawks,  and  the  Oroat-Horued  Owl.  Taking  ont  the  121)  stomachs  of  these 
ipocies,  there  remain  85T  slomache  ofSt  species,  of  which  31  contained  [xiultry  ; 
11,  game  birds  ;  109,  other  birds  ;  51S.  mica ;  125,  other  mammals :  49,  reptiles  and 
tracbSana,  and  241,  insects.  In  other  words,  poultfy  was  rouiidia  but  3.6  per  cent, 
the  86T  sCnuiachs,  while  mice  were  found  In  04.4  per  cent. 

In  (he  iic'i-ompanyiiip  lalile  tlie  iiameK  of  the  animals  found  in  Ihe  stomai-lis  iire 
given  in  general  terms,  such  as  mouse,  mole,  ahrew.  In  nearly  all  cases  (morethun 
OOpercent.)  the  exact  species  of  each  has  been  determined  and  recorded,  and  will 
be  given  in  the  final  report.  This  Is  important,  inasmuch  as  allied  species  often  dif- 
fer in  economic  consequence.  Some  small  mammals  are  beneficial,  and  the  Injuri- 
ous species  are  harmful  in  dilferent  degrees,  according  to  their  food  habits  and  the 
character  of  the  places  wbicli  they  inhabit. 

The  following  persons  have  contributed  stomachs  of  hawks  and  owls  to  the  de- 
partment collection  :  Dr.  W.  C,  Avery,  Vernon  Bailey,  W.  IJ.  Barrowa,  F.  M.  Chap- 
man, Hubert  L.  Clark,  William  Couper,  F.  T.  Outhbert,  E.  O.  Damon,  U  -M.  Davies, 
J.  L.  Davison,  F.  J.  Dixon,  William  F.  Doertenbach,  William  Dutcher,  .lonaihan 
Dwight,  Jr.,  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  W,  K.  Fisher,  M.  M.  Green,  C.  C.  Hanmer, 
E.  M.  Hasbrouck,  A.  H.  Hawley,  J.  H,  Hendrickson,  W.  F.  Hendriekson,  H. 
W,  Henshaw,  H.  K.  James,  C.  A.  Keeler,  William  Q.  W.  Leizear,  J.  B.  I^ewia. 
William  Lloyd,  F.  A.  Lucus,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriaui,  G.  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Miller, 
J.  Percy  Moore,  F.  S.  Place,  Charles  W,  Richmond,  Robert  RIdgway.  C.  B,  Riker, 
John  H.  Sage,  W.  E.  Saunders,  J.  M.  Shaffer,  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  R  W.  Smith,  F. 
Stephens,  Wlllard  E.  Treat,  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  F.  S.  Webster,  H.  G.  White,  Otto 
Widmann,  A.  H,  Wood. 
■Fouilot  hswkminrtown,     Br  Dr.  A.  K.  Flsbet,  asilstanl  nrDlIh..l<>Bl!l.     From  •nnual  n.|>.,r',  tinlt«t 
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Statement  of  the  Stomach  Contents  of  More  Than  1,000  Hawks 

AND  Owls. 

{In  Dr.  Warren'8  speclmenB.  the  star  (*)  IndlcateH  that  the  utomach  contained  food  of  the  oharacter  npec 
Ifled  In  the  column-heading  under  which  It  occun,  but  that  Its  speoltle  ldentlt7  was  not  determined.  ] 

Swallow-tailed  Kite  {Elanoides  forficaius). 


Locality. 


Hawklnnvllle.  Kla..  .  . 

IV..  .  . 

Dixon  (>ounty.  Neb..  . 

Do. 

>*arpy  county.  Neb. .  . 


Date. 


Poultry 

or  Raroe 

birds. 


Mar.  .HI.  1886. 


do. 


I 


Other  birds. 


Mammals. 


June  — .  I8«5. 

do. 
Sept.  — .  l«rrf.  I 


I 


>Si<mmari/.— Of  5  stomachs  examined  5  contained  Insects  ;  2.  llsards  ;  1.  tree^toad. 

MiSHissiPPi  Kite  {Ictinea  mississippienais) . 


Miscellanoons. 


Lizard ;  tree- 
toad  ;      gTBM 

hopperr;  bee- 
tles. 

Lliard :  iniuM- 
hoppers:  bee- 
tles. 

00  locusts.  5  oth- 
er insects. 

09  locusts.  Both- 
er Insects. 

7&  Insects. 


MadlHonvllle,  Ij».. 
Do. 


May  29.  ISST.. 
May  80.  1886. 


FraffmentM. 
Beetles. 


Summarv. — Of  the  2  stomachs  examined,  both  contained  Inseot*. 

Ma  rsh  Ha w  k  (  Circus  hudaoniua, ) 


AmltyviIle.L.I..N.Y.. 
Washington.  D.  C,  .  . 
Borgen  county.  N.  J.. 
Wa«hln«ton.  D.  C.  .  . 
Sandy  Spring.  Md. .  .  . 

Do.  .   . 

Do.  .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Do.  ;     . 

Travart'.  Dnk..     .   .   T  . 


Pembina.  Dak. 
Do. 


Do.  .  .  . 

oakdale,  N.  Y 

Long  Island  City,  N.  V 
East  ilartford.  Conn., 
Cromwell,  Conn..   .  . 
DevirsLake,  Dak..  . 

Do. 
^andy  Spring.  Md. .   . 

Do. 
Sing  Sing.  N.  v..    .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Wetherntlold.  Conn.. 

Do. 
East  Hartford,  C^nn. . 

IK). 
Paint  Kock.  Texan.   . 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 
East  Bradford.  !»a. .  . 

Westtown.  Pa 

Oxford,  Pa 

Brazlle  Creek.  Neb.. 

IK>. 


Oct.  IT.  1886. 
Oct.  29.  1886. 
Nov.  2»i,  1885, 
.Ian.  -.  1887, 
Feb.  11,  1887. 
Oct.  2.  1887, 
Oct.  14.  1887, 
Nov.  17.  1887. 


Nov.  18,  1887, 

Nov.  2.^.  1887. 
July     5,  1887. 


.luly   :M.  1887, 
do. 


Oct. 

0<!t. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Oct. 


do. 
4. 

18. 
17. 

6. 
11, 
17. 
17, 
13. 

1. 
17. 
17. 
24. 
12. 
17. 

7. 
11. 
22. 

ao. 

5. 


1887. 
1887, 
1887. 
1886, 
1887. 
1887. 
1887, 
1887, 
1881. 
1882, 
1887, 
1887, 
1886, 
1886, 
1886. 
1886, 
1878. 
1878, 
1879, 
1869, 


do. 


Duck. 


Fowl. 


Fowl. 


Otoe  county.  Neb.,    .  .     Sept. — .  1864.  , 


J  unco. 


Tree  sparrow. 


Small  bird. 
Smali  l)lrd.' 


2  warblers. 


Meadow  mouse. 
i  3  meadow  mice. 
Meadow  mouse, 
do. 

Meadow  mouse, 
do. 

2   pine   mice ;  2 
meadow  mice. 

Pine  mouse :    2 
meadow  mice. 

Meadow  mouse. 

2s  t  r  1  ped  go- 
phers. 

Striped  gopher. 

Hair  of  striped 
gopher. 

Striped  gopher. 

Shrew. 

2  meadow  mice. 

Meadow  mouse. 
Striped  gopher. 
Meadow  mouse, 
do. 


Mice, 
do. 

3  meadow  mice. 
2  meadow  mice. 
Skunk. 

Mice, 
do. 
do. 


Empty. 


Beptlles:  (>9  in- 
sects. 

15  locusts.  77 
other  InHectM. 

71  locusu.  10 
other  lnsect.H. 


BIBDS  OF  PENNSYLVASIA. 


I  Hawk— Cbniinuacl. 


I^jCALiry. 

IWtt!. 

S' 

other  bira.. 

MaminiU.. 

—'"■"■"'"■ 

""■:■■"■ 

KoplMr. 



S,™i: 

rioM  mice. 

Li«rt ;   ea  \o- 

jMoaluODuilr.  Ken.. 

Si  is 

Au«.    ll  UW. 

Mbt.  17.  lem. 

Slur.  W.  lt«8. 

"^"•' ■;-:.■ 

wood- 

1^1 ! 

RalemuDtT.  Ala..    .  . 

M««.„.a.o««. 

.ether  muDmali;    1. 
,,  TUiloa  coatalmi]  n  id 


>  Hawk  (.deeipifer  c«(o.r). 


I 


1 

1 

KmWT. 

XMwUiuHicuy.ir.T. 

JfUKIlotowB,  Conn..  .  . 

PunUod.  Cfon 

Fort^onl.  D»*.,"  '. 

KiSI;  hii- 
ir.-aaliii- 
a-JIS:  ::::: 

iS.ilS:|::::: 

Not.  11,1887.    ' 

g,|:i|:  ;;:!! 

*  WBTblBm, 

OUIpple.     tiurplH 
ImuUMMi, 

SiiS'" 

do. 

SobUi*.' 

nblle-throaled 

g2l«^^;.'-coi.-,.- 

Oct!'  IT,'  iraai 

Ma)'     S.  1B71. 

SS;'.:IS: 

MX.^a-.;:: 

sis 

St  SIS: 
Itsii 

Hit  )■,  I»I. 

Siii 

Deo.  n.  ItBI. 

DoTe. 

■q'hUI-  ■ 

£;■ 

Bmall  bird 

<to 

o^B^...  P.  -  ■ 

Ss'lJEr' 

dS: 

B«llH 

^:            : 

K>M(ll.h.|«rm-. 

■SL*"- 

^«:-;..-;;: 

fZil-EiS""-'  1  '"'""'■ 

OalDHTlUe,  FIB 

Bmpti 

t  Ameriean  Uag-eand  Owl 
2.  Siojt-eand  Owl.  Jbiw 
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Cooper's  Hawk  {Acdpiter  cooperi). 


IXICALITY. 


Taunton.  Mass 

Do.  .... 

RtTer  Yale.  N.  J 

Washington.  D.  C.  .  . 
SlngBlng.  N.  T 

Do.  .  .  . 

Greensborough.  Ala. ,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wetberfleld,  Conn..     . 
East  Hartford.  Conn., 
Sandy  Spring,  Md. . 

Do. 

Do. 

IK). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chester  county,  Pa..    . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Castle  co. .  Del. .  . 

Wlllistown.  Pa 

Eant  Bradford.  Pa..  .  . 

EastQoshon.  Pa 

Westchester.  Pa.,    .  . 

Pocopsoh,  Pa 

Westchester,  Pa..  .  . 
Sandy  Spring.  Md..  .  . 
Gainesville.  Fla.,  .  .  . 
Sandy  Spring.  Md..  .  . 

Do.  .  . 


Date. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Not. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


21.  1885. 

6,  1886. 
18.  1886. 
28.  1886. 

7.  1880. 
18.  1884. 
38.  1887. 

6,  1887. 
— .  1887. 

4.  1887. 
80,  1887. 

13.  1887, 
27,  1887. 

9.  1887. 
31,  1887. 

14.  1887, 
1.  1887. 

22.  1887. 

7.  1887. 
3S.  1887. 
14.  1887. 
21.  1887. 
24,  1887. 
26.  1887. 
80.  1888. 
11.  1888. 


1».  1886, 

27.  1886. 

17.  1886. 

10.  1887. 

17.  1887. 

1.  1887. 

20.  1887, 

3,  1887, 

6.  1878. 

1.  1878. 
(>.  1878. 

25.  1875, 

20.  1877. 

25,  1876, 

12.  1879, 

10,  1880. 

17.  1888, 

22.  1887. 

24,  1888, 

2.  1888. 


Poultry 

or  game 

birds. 


Chicken 
do. 


Pigeon, 
do. 
do. 

Pigeon. 


Quail.  . 

Chicken 
do. 


Quail, 
do. 


Chicken 


Chicken 

•  «      >      >      • 

•  •      •      •      • 

Poultry 


Poultry 


Other  birds. 


Chewink. 
do. 


Tree  sparrow. 


Song  sparrow. 


Purple  grackle. 


Junoo ;    Savanna 

sparrow. 
Junco. 
Small  bird. 

Small  bird. 


Small  bird. 
Meadow  lark. 


English  sparrow. 

English  sparrow. 
Sparrow. 


Song  sparrow. 


Mammals. 


Mice, 


Miscellaneous. 


1  grasshopper. 


Empty. 


do. 

Sand  llxard. 
Empty. 

do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Empty 


Frog. 
Coleoptera 


Empty, 
do. 


Summary.— Of  46  stomachs  examined.  15  contained  poultry  or  game  birds;  17,  other  birds;  1.  mice; 
1.  frog;  1.  lisard  ;  2.  Insects,  and  11  were  empty. 

Goshawk  (Aecipiter  atricapillus). 


Sandy  Spring.  Md..  .  . 
Adirondack,  N.  Y..  .  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  .  . 
Dixon  and  Ceder  coun- 
ties. Nebr 

Tloirn.  Pa 

Kliuira.  N.  Y 


Dec.  27.  1887. 
Oct.  31.  1882. 
Jan.  12.  1886, 
Aug.  — .  1867. 


Feb.  17.  1886, 
Apr.   12.  1886, 


Rabbit. 

2  red  squirrels. 

Rabbit 


do. 


Mouse;  weasel. 
Mice 


Few  locusts. 
Beetles. 


Nummary.— Of  6  stomachs  examined.  2  contained  mice ;  5.  other  mammals  :  2.  insects. 

Red-tailkd  Hawk  {Buteo  borealia). 


Taunton.  Mass.. 
Portland,  Conn. . 


Do. 
Alfred  Centre.  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Peterborough.  N.  Y. 
Oneida  Lake.  N.  Y.. 
MorrlRvllle.  N.  Y... 
Chester  county   Pa. 

Do. 


Nov.  18.  1885. 
Sept.    4.  1885. 


I  Nov. 

1  Aug. 
Oct. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
May 
Mur. 


25.  1885. 

28.  1886. 

25.  188(K 

5.  1886. 

aO.  1886, 

27,  1886, 

15.  1886. 

10.  1886. 


Fowl. 
Fowl." 
Fowl.' 


Feathers. 


Oriole. 


Shrew. 

Red  squirrel. 
Meadow  mouse. 

Rabbit 

Meadow  mouse. 


2  adders:  rib- 
bon snakes; 
toad. 

Grasshoppers. 


Grubs 


860  BIUDS  OF  I'ENNSYLVANJA. 

■  KtCD-TAii^BD  Hawk — CantinHsd. 


UKuirr. 

PUtl. 

WnJi. 

CMtier  bird.. 

Msnnsli. 

Lookpott,  ^T 

?.%■  iS;  ilS: 

Kr*I. 

ssr- 

JdIT   II,  I8BI1, 

Feb.  11,  \tt». 

Aua.  IT.  IHI. 

H>r   *.  WW. 

(  muueoZ  ml"; 
»  white- (w.led 

tifX. 

Wbliewuar,  Wl>. .    .  . 

Bin*  Sln»,  N- Y 

Do.                 ... 

lawU  CODBLT,  M,  T.,  . 

l-iugTudaer. 

D«.   ».  IBK. 
Jsu.   N,  1W8. 
Oh.    IS.  IMS. 

Apr.  19.  )BU, 

siiif '.^u^w,  ■- : 

Emptr- 
Oarusr  inBte. 

Brcecb  owl. 

•SU»-: 

LaMXiTSprUC.  Md...  . 

AUB,  11.  1867, 

■SK.-- 

J«n.^B.  IBS7. 
J.n.   SB,  1887. 

Feb,  "i.  ie«, 

Mar.    a.  tSBT. 
do. 

do! 

.*.  .  . 

l'bD'o«'''in"™i 

I  >brew. 
PIne'mDDa'H''; 

gS: 

Blll.W(. 

Oo. 

■d^,:  ■.:::;: 

HO 

^ 

Thou™  ""um! 

Mnid'ow  monM  ; 
wlilte-fuoteil 

u. 

■" 

Uo 

1 

i;      ;: 

FiWi:  ■ 

Bniplj 

K          : 

U«»b„p^er. 

K:           :: 

KBKhmf™.".' : 
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Red-Tailed  Hawk— Continued. 


LMAl.lTV. 

..„, 

"m""* 

o...,.,™.. 

.„..,., 

eandT  BprioK.  Ma..  .  . 

Mar.  e,  in;. 

1 

!K!;li:lS: 

do. 

3  •t.iod  rrom. 

ISft 

do. 

S"JdT™J;e 

chlpmQn*.-  .  : 
Hau]o«'^k«r' 

ES-""-. . . 

Mcwlow  moUH  : 

K: 

FMlbFn. 

CmrBib. 

[>o. 

A,™,.,-. 

Apr.  ».  ISSI. 

l>puro«i.    .  .  . 

go. 

Inwlnouilu. 

« iff 

!2:v  'Z. 

Onu  wiultTel. 

?r.r;.r.°o'Mi. 

SS' 

do. 

is"'!:  a 

Ju.  14.  Ilea. 

Do- 

JMoMoimilM. 

::::!!  Miidwiini. ' 

•Bis. 

iS:  S:  iS: 

jbd   m.  iwe, 

'.'.'.'.  iicrow,' ; ! : ; ; ; 

Du 

SS:  S:  IS; 

Mir  ',  IM>, 

-"y"^-:;;;;:; 

1.0. 

D«.  n.  IMS. 

4I>l«do«l~l«. 

Dec.   11.  18W, 

-;";-  "•■ 
K  L":  iS; 

iMc.  11,  lew. 
Dec.  IB,  iwa. 

Nut.  -!  IMB. 

dh.'v.  war,. 

Not,      .ISBB, 

1  SPMTHW, 

Bou«'  mou«:' 
HBUluir  mouH  : 

gS; 

»„.,«„..■' 

do. 

Do. 

Kowl. 

SSSi. 

idoIb. 
llMdow  mou»  ; 

Ki. 

u. 

: 

K-. 

.""T'; . ' 

1*.;                    |j«.  -.i«r. 

WnUitown.  Ph., 
WiHit  Hndfnnl.  Pi 
XmimM.  Pb.,  .  . 


BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Rkd-Tailkd  HAWK~Con(iu»riZ. 


.    Meadcni  maOM. 


H 


RutBrtuirsni.  Pa... 
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Red-tailed  Hawk— Con^inucrf. 


lAM'ALITY 


Lancaster  county.  Ph. 
West  Bradford.  Pa.. 
East  Bradford.  Pa. . 
Cain.  Pa 

Do 

Westtown,  Pa.,  .  .  . 

Do.               .  .   . 
Kant  Bradford.  Pa.. 
Wosttown,  Pa 

Do.  .  .  . 

Do.  .  .  . 

D<>.  .   .   . 

East  Bradford.    .  .  . 

Do.  .  .  . 

Lancaster  county.  Pa. 
East  Bradford.  Pa. . . 

Westtown.  Pa 

Chester  county.  Pa.. 

Pocopson.  Pa 

Cain.  Pa 

West  Goshen.  Pa..    . 

Westtown.  Pa 

Maryland 


Date. 


Apr. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


2. 

25. 
4. 

22. 
do. 

23. 
do. 

20. 

28. 
do. 

20. 
do 

• 

do. 
2, 


1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 


1879. 

1879. 
1879. 

1879, 

1879. 

1878. 
1«71». 


East  Bradford.  Pa. , 
WIlHstown.  Pa..  .  . 
West  Wblteland.  Pu. 
WllUstown.  Pa..  .  . 
Chester  county.  Pa.. 
West Bi-adford.  Pa.. 
WiUlstown.  Pa Not. 


Feb 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


28. 
do. 

8. 

9. 

I. 
29. 


1879. 


1879. 
1878. 
1»79. 
1879. 
1879. 


Bast  Bradford,  Pa. 

WllUstown,  Pa..    . 
Westtown.  Pa..  .  . 


Dec. 

Jan. 
Jan. 


8.  1879. 

21.  1879. 

-.  1879. 

13.  1879. 

3.  1879. 

3.  1880. 

27.  1874. 

-.  1882. 


WiUlstown.  Pa..     .  . 
West  Bradford.  Pa. . 
WiUlstown,  Pa..     .  . 
Do.  .  . 

East  Goshen.  Pa. .     . 


-  .  1882, 
6.  1881. 


Jan.  2.  1880. 
Nov.  27.  1880. 
Mar.  27.  1880. 
Mar  22.  1880. 
Mar.  20,  1880. 


Wiliiatown.  Pa..     .  . 
RlrmiDKbam,  Pa..     . 
Delaware  county.  Pa. 
Do. 

WesttJiwn.  Pa..  .  .  . 
Chester  couniv.  Ph.. 

Do. 
NewGarrion.  Pa..  .   . 
Kaed  Gusiien.  Pa. . .    . 
Che!»ier  county.  Pa.. 

Do. 
Wlllijitown.  Pa..     .    . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chester  county.  Pa. . 
West  Goshen,  Pa..  . 
Ka.xt  (loshen.  Pa..  . 
Dakota  City.  Neb..  . 
Klmira.  N.  Y 

Do.  .   .   . 

Do.  .   . 

Do.  .   .    . 

Wi'lisburgh.  N.  Y..  . 
Hal^oy  Valley.  N.  Y. 
•^iindy  Spring.  Md..  . 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

r>o 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
<,ntn!«vllle.  Fl.i 


Feb, 
Feb 


Jan. 
I>ec. 
Deo. 


do. 

26. 

%\. 
do. 


1880. 
1880. 


Nov. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Sopt. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

July 

June 

Juno 

July 


do. 

»», 

15. 

10. 

:{. 


IWiO. 
IHTS*. 
187'.). 


20. 

19! 
18. 
20. 
26. 


19. 
I." 

iy. 

21. 


1879. 

I877! 
1880. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1878, 
1875. 
1876. 
1876. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1870. 
1886, 
18S6, 


Poultry 

or  game 

birds. 


Quail. 


Other  birds. 


Poultr^'. 
do. 


Quail. 


Poultry. 


Poultry.  I 


P'eathorw. 


Quail. 


Thicken 


Oct.  2.  1886. 
Apr.  7.  1887. 
AuK.  10.  1887, 
.Mar.  6.  1888, 
do 


Mammals. 


Mice 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Mlsoellaneoas. 


Mice. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Red  squi  rrel; 

mice. 
Mice. 

do.' 
3  mice. 
Mice. 


Red  squirrel. 
Red  squirrel; 

mice. 
Rabbit. 

Mice i  Grasshoppers 

and  crickets. 


Offal. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Red  squirrel; 
mice. 

Mice. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
:  do. 
j   do. 

:  Mice, 
do. 

I   do. 

Mice. 

Mice. 

I   do. 
I   do. 

do. 

do. 
:   do. 

Gray  squirrel. 
I  Mice. 


Insecta. 


F^mpty . 
37  insects. 


Rat:  red  squirrel.! 


Mar.     7.  1888. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.     '.«.  IW8. 
Mar.   15.  1888. 

do. 

do. 
Mar.    17.  \) 


Treo  »parn»w, 
2  tree  8parrowa  ; 
I  .SOUK  fparrow. 


I  Grasshopper; 

beetles. 
3  mice. 

Hair Beetles. 

2  mice I  Grasshopper* 


Meadow  tuouho. 


Song    sparrow  ; 
J  unco. 


.Mead«)w   tuousf* 
'      rabbit. 
Mole. 


Knipty 
do. 


do 


S<»n;{  .Hpurrow.  . 


is«fi. 


do. 
Mar.   19.  1888. 
Jan.      4.  1888. 


23  Birds. 


r 


Meadow  mouse. 
2  house  mire. 
Shrew. 
Meadow  mou.se. 

do. 
2  c<»tton  ram 
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Rbd-Taiu^d  Hawk— CoiKinufd. 


r-OCALtTT- 

Dbw. 

IVmlttr 

.^.^^ 

ntDdTEiirfnc.  ua 

Do. 

da 
do 

ii: 

ims. 
iw. 

I8§8, 

do. 

d"u,  ""  °  "■ 

dil. 

do. 

other  fo*™! 

Bbd-Shoiilderbd  Hawk  (Buteo  Hnfatttt). 


SinaSiKK  N  V 

Out.     3,  IBU. 
Sept.  11.  IHS. 
Bept.  ».  IBM. 

rileker 

TuBd'in.k. 

Alfrrd  Centre  s    V 



K."ll'l."...llB'd' 

Uwtcn  mouH : 
tibnw.. 

lufanw. 

4V?So';^r: 

,,,.L..,»,.; 

Do 

«. 

SUi ;  iplder 

Ooeldeijtte.  N.  V.. 

S!S 

t  ihrair!"""  ' 

But  mirtford.  Conn.. 

E?  ;!■  ii- 

rminerx 

1W 

beetle*""  " 

■=——--■ 

NOT.  19.  lam. 

April    fi.  IMT. 
JulT     MB8T. 

K.S!;1S: 

do 
(■-eh'.  111  ISW! 

8b«w 

retd"«''mt<;e. 
■liteo. 

r^okeli. 

^.'li.lSSi.^'I'S.'c;. : ; 

: ; :;  ;".*.■ : : : 

u™Eo 

Hole. 
ihret. 

\L 

Sept.  IB.  1W3.     .  .      .  . 
Feb.    S.  19M.  1 

Feb.  It.  ie8a.  1.     ... 

0SSL. 

Portlmid.  Conn 

Oct.    IS.  im 

0. 
Jin.    J8.  1887, 

Do. 

i  Bsmd  Owl   2.  S&w-wbet  Owl 


I 
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Red-8houldered  Hawk— Conetnwerf. 


LOCALITT. 

Date. 

Poultry 

or  Kame 

birds. 

Other  birds. 

Mammals. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sandy  Spring.  Md. .  .  . 

Feb.  11.  1887. 

Pine    mouse: 
meadow  mouse ; 
shrew. 

House  mouse. 

Mouse 

2  meadow  mice. 

Meadow  mouse. 

Tree-froff :  bee- 

Do.                     .  . 

Mar.    8.  1887. 

tie;  spider. 

Do.                      .  . 

do. 

do. 
Mar.  24.  1887. 
Nov.  26.  1887. 

Do.                      .  . 

Do.                      .  . 
Do.                      .  . 

Screech  owl.  .  .  . 

Orasshdpue  r  s : 

I>o.                      .  . 

Dec.     .3.  1887. 

... 

Meadow  mouse. 
Pine  mouse. 
Meadow  mouse. 
4  meadow  mice. 

1  mole. 

Meadow  mouse. 

2  meadow  mice. 

beetles:   spi- 
der. 
Grasshopper. 

Do.                      .  . 

do. 
Dec.    9.  1887. 

Do.                      .  . 

I>o.                      .  . 

Deo.  27.  1887. 

Do.                      .  . 

Jan.  30.  1888, 

do. 

do. 
Nov.  23.  1886, 

Do. 
Do. 
Cta ester  connty.  Pa. .    . 

Field  sparrow. 
Carolina  dove.  .  . 

Grasshopper. 

Do. 

Jan.   20.  1886. 

Insects. 

Do. 

April  3.  1886. 
Nov.  29.  1886. 

Opossum 

Mouse. 
Meadow  mouse. 

do. 
Shrew. 

Meadow  mouse. 
6  meadow  mice. 

do. 
Mouse. 

do. 

do. 
Meadow  mouse ; 

rabbit. 
Meadow  mouse, 
do. 

Crickets ;  larvn . 

Do. 

Do. 

Dec.     1.  1886. 

Do. 

Dec.     2.  1886. 

Do. 

Dec.   15.  1886. 

Do. 

Dec.  16.  1886. 

Do. 

Jan.   21.  1886. 

Do. 

Jan.   25.  1887. 

Do. 

Jan.  28.  1H87. 
Jan.   — ,  1887. 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 
Dec.  18.  1886. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dec.  20.  1886. 

Lanrn  ;  offal. 

Do. 

Jan.   18.  1887. 

Do. 

do. 
Jan.   — .  1887. 

Empty. 

Do. 

Meadow  mouse. 
3  meadow  mice. 
Mice, 
Rabbit. 

Mice 

do 

Do. 

Feb.  — .  1887. 

WtlllHtown.  Pa 

Feb.  20.  1881. 

Do.                  ... 

.Mar.    3.  1881. 

PenDsylvania 

Dec.  25.  1879. 

Grasshoppers. 

Westchester.  Pa..    .  . 

Dec.     9.  1879. 

do. 

West  PIkeland.  Pn..    . 

do. 
Feb.     4.  1878. 

do. 

WeBttown.  Pa 

• 
« 

do. 

Do.              .... 

Feb.     4.  1879. 

do. 

WilHstown.  Pa 

Jan.   21.  1879. 

Empty. 
Cattish. 

Volusia  counts.  Fla..  . 

Mar.  18.  188^!. 

Saiottlohn's  river.  Fla. . 

Mar.  14.  I8MV 

« 

Mice. 

do 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mlcft. 

Insects. 

Milltown.  Pa 

Dec.  29.  1884. 

Thornbury.  Pa 

Jan.     8.  1885. 

Insects. 

Westtown.  Pa.,  .... 

Jan.   10.  1879. 

Do.                .... 

Jan.   28,  1879. 

Do.                .... 

Feb.  20.  1879. 

Do                 .... 

Jan.   27.  1879. 

Insects. 

Do.                .... 

Feb.    4,  1879, 

Do.                .... 

Feb.  — .  1879. 

Do.                .... 

jt'eb.  — ,  1S79. 

Wllllstown.  Pa 

April  3.  1»77. 

Chester  county.  Pn..    . 

Pennsylvania 

Barton.  N.  Y 

Nov.  :jO,  1879. 
Jan.     5,  1881. 

Insecu. 

Jan.     1.  1886. 

3  mice. 

Blmlra.  N.  T 

I>o.                .... 

Jan.   21.  1886. 
April  5.  1886. 

Chicken. 

Field  mice. 
Skunk. 

Do.                .... 

Auir.  13.  1887. 

Big  Flats.  N.  Y 

Sept.   6.  1887, 

Grsssboppe  r  s : 

Coming.  N.  Y 

Sept.  23.  1887. 

Field  mice.  .  .  . 
Mouse 

Meadow  mouse. 

beetles. 
Insects. 

Greensboroush,    Ala. , 

Feb.  25.  1888. 

Lisard:    grass- 
hopper: cock- 
roach; 3  craw- 
fish. 

Sandy  Sprins.  Md..  .  . 

Mar.  17.  1888. 

Galnsvllle.   Fla 

Jan.     4.  1888. 

Spider. 

Do.                  .  .   . 

Jan.    18.  1888. 

4  mole  crickets: 

1 

90  larvflD. 

Summnry.—Ot  102  stomachs  examined.  1  contained  poultry  :  5.  other  birds  ;  61.  mice;  20  other  mam- 
mals :  15.  reptiles  or  batrachians;  40,  insects :  7.  spiders ;  3.  crawfish  ;  1.  earth  worm  ;  1.  offal ;  1  catfish 
and  3  wore  empty. 


see  Bmns  of  PENNSYLrAxiA 

SWAiNSoN*  Hakk  {Bisteo  aisaitnorti). 


IXKil 

.., 

D.« 

POUlltT 

Olbir  btnW 

Codsr  oaiiai 

tr.  Nob.,  '. 

»l 

»«.u 

iwtoto  toon 
Sorpr  count 

IMOt-. 

BBOAD-WlltaBIl    Hawu    {But 


siBsaiocN.  T 

Middle  Bsdnain,  Onn 
LanauD.  Cuuuli. 

Sept.  19.  ISSi. 
Sept.  <,  l«H. 

Sept.  33,  igas. 
April  u.  iwa. 
Hir  w.  liW. 

,    - 

Cblpmaali. 

Toad;  laria 

DDinlWrlHTB 

««pt.«.t«r,. 

"SS.iSS! 

Quan'tl()>    !.( 
BlffiiptiDlxliir- 

^S^-.l.'' 

Bept.  H.  UU. 

BBDdrSprlnil.  Mil,.      , 

Cblpmnnk: 

riiraw. 

April   (1.  ISM, 

I««.™i:  new 

^. 

»„,(.-:--.: 

•  Hawk  (.,4rc/if6K/po  lai/opuf 
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Rouuh-Leqoed  Hawk-— Continued. 

LOCALITY. 

Date. 

Poultry 

or  game 

birds. 

Other  birds. 

liammals. 

Mlaoellaneous. 

Northampton,  Mass..  . 

April  14.  1888. 

do. 
April  15.  18H8. 

do. 

do. 

■ 

8  meadow  mice. 
2  meadow  mice. 

Do.               .  . 

■ 

Empty. 

Do.               .  . 

2  meadow  mice. 
8  meadow  mice. 

Do. 

1 

1 

Summary.— Of  28  stomachs  examined.  23  contained  mlce;'4,  other  mammals;  1,  lisard;  1.  InsecU;  1  was 
empty.    Seventeen  stomachs  examined  by  the  division  contained  62  mice. 


Golden  Eaolb  {Aquila  chryscUitos}. 


Galthersborgh.  Md..    .  I  Deo.    8.  1887. 


Summary.— The  stomach  examined  contained  carrion. 


Bald  Eagle  (Haliceetus  leucocephalits). 


Summary.— Of  0  stomachs  examined.  1  uontalned  mammals;  2.  carrion;  4.  flsh. 


Prairie  Falcon  (Falco  mexicanus). 


Carrion. 


Sandy  Spring.  Md. .   .  . 
Oneida  Jjake.  N.  Y..    . 

Jan.   28.  1887. 

Carrion. 

Aug.  30.  1886. 

Sunflsh. 

Do. 

do. 
Feb.  27.  1881. 
Jan.   28,  1887. 

Fish. 

Sing  Sing.  N.  Y 

Paint  Bock,  Tex 

Goldfish. 

2  prarle  doKH. 

QalnesvlUe.  Fla 

Jan.   13.  1888. 

Fish  and  offal. 

Sarpy  county.  Neb..     .  ;  Sopt.  — .  1874. 


Prairie  hen. 


Sumtnary.  —The  1  stomaeb  examined  contained  a  game  bird  and  insects 


Duck  Hawk  {Falco  peregrinua  anatum). 


Portland.  Conn. .    . 
Kust  Bradford,  Pu. 

Do. 
VVatlclns.  N.  Y.,      . 
Elmlra,  N,  Y..     .   . 


April  20.  ISSTi.       Duclc. 

Feb.   U.  188« 

Mar.  2T.  1880.      Fowl. 

Oct.    28.  1887 

Dec.     3.  1887.    ;  .  .   .   . 


Feathers. 
Meadow  laric. 


2  mice. 


16  locusts. 


Beetles. 


.Sumnuiry.— Of  5  stomachs  examined.  2  contained  poultry  and  remains  of  game  bird;  2,  remains  uf 
other  birds;  1.  mice;  1.  Insects. 


Shelter  Island.   N.  Y. 
Portland.  Conn.,    .  . 
Ijoclcport.  N.  Y..    .  . 
Roclcvltle.  Conn..  .  . 


Long  Island  City.  .v.  Y. 
SavviUe.  N.  Y 

Bast  Hartford.  Conn. 
SInKSing,  N.  Y.,    .  . 
East  Hartford.  Conn. 
We.«t Chester.  Pa.,    . 
Barton.  N.  Y 

Do.  ... 

Do.  ... 


Pigeon  Hawk  {Falco  eolumbarius). 


Sept.  11.  188(1. 
May  6.  1886. 
.May  14.  1886. 
Sept.  20.  1886, 


May     3.  1886. 
Sept.  U.  1887. 


Sept.  10.  1887. 
May  8.  1880. 
Sept.  24.  \m\. 
Feb.  20.  1878, 
Aug.    2,  1886. 

do. 
Aug.    3.  1886. 


Small  bird. 

Swift. 

Song  sparrow . 


Englisli  .Hparrow. 


Small  l)lrd. 
I  Feathers 
Indigo  bird. 
Feathers. 
Flicker. 


Field  mice, 
do. 


25    crickets ;    6 
grasshoppers. 

Dragon   flies: 
other  insect.H. 


Insects 
do. 
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RROW  Hawk— Continued. 


Loe^Liry. 

d™ 

PonlUT 

OthwblnK 

UuunM*. 

?""'„;'-»■"•'■;: 

Hv.  IB,  IBSI. 

Mar.  M.  1B8T, 

Aprlf  "l.  1B8T. 
Aprl^^B.  1B87. 

Va..per»p«miw.  . 

c"'- 

llHidairmaDHi. 

MODM 

sX."""'- 

Do 

•hlMlnibi. 

~ 

Do. 

Jan.     1.  I88K. 

Mcnm>«riio<M.' 

MSHdoirmuuK,  . 
Mwidow  nioDH: 

Do, 

! 

D<K.    1.  lase. 

STv.i';  IIS: 

ffi^;™.,.. 

CrlcMMiBniW- 
B«nl«. 

i'i-.Jo':ill5: 

,'—•""■■,., 

Bn.pw. 

DO. 

M.r,  IS.  IBM. 

■„w„i...,.-. 

DO 

J    d            188T 

nw.    M.  tBBB. 

fe'tIS: 

Uo. 

lo. 

""•■••"";;: 

Meadow  mouse.  . 

D. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

•ecu. 

Do, 

ID  IkrvB. 

l«. 

C:":iffl: 

Keb.     i.  1887. 
do! 

"pjsr.si 

J, 

K: 

T™B.p.rt«-,   ,  . 

^^■^illS'=.p.- 

licsleTvlllan!  e 

Br."""' 

Mice. 

Mice. 

Dec.  M,   I8B0. 

*"do. 

Sept.M.  I8W. 
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Owl  (^Slrix  prifiiiratn). 
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- 
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■■-^ 

■Draw, 
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do! 
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do! 
do: 

..In...... 

Field  mice. 

Klmlni.  N.  T 

i^; 

Q 

" 

... 

[■■ieid  mi™. 

11  Owl  (^Asift  nrripitriitiia'). 


SStlSJct: : : : 

— ■- 

'  i;i£^». '  '"" 

Meadow  mouM. 
5  meadow  mice. 

Sepl.»;  IS*1. 

UlllhboroiiRb.  Mew 

::::::::::: 
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South  Wlndior  Cna 

Mur.  M.  IWT. 

Sparrow 
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d«. 
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K,.» 

h^,;.  ■  ■  ■  : 

BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


SHOBr-EABBD  Owl— Oond'nueii. 


ftumwrtr.— <3f  u« 


BARRKt)  Owl  {Sj/miiim  nfl&ufosum). 
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Saw- Whet  Owl  {Nyctala  acadiea). 

Locality. 

Date. 

Poultry 

or  game 

blrdB^ 

Other  birds. 

Mammals. 

Miscellaneous. 

Taunton.  Mass 

Dec.  11.  1885. 
Jan.     7.  1887. 

Oct.    21    1886. 

Mouse  hair. 
White-footed 

mouse. 
Mouse  hair. 
House  mouse. 
Meadow  mouse, 
do. 

Bast  Hartford.  Conn.. 

Hillsborouffh.  N.  B..   . 

Flatbusb,  N.  Y 

Nov.    8.  1887. 

Locust  Grove.  N.  Y..  . 

1  Jan.  24.  1884. 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y 

Jan.    13,  1885. 

Summary.— Of  6  stomachs  examined,  all  contained  mice. 


Screech  Owl  {^Megascopa  aaio). 


sing  Sing.  N.  T 

Atlantlcvllle,  N.  7.    . 

Sing  Sing.  N.  T 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Do.                     .  . 

Aug.  31.  1886. 

Remains. 

Dec.     4.  1886. 

Sept.  25,  1886. 

Nov.  -.  1886. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Nov.  20.  1885. 

Mouse  hair. 

do. 

Meadow  mouse. 
2     white-footed 
mice. 

do. 

Do.                     .  . 

do. 

Do.                     .  . 

do. 

Do.                     .  . 

Mouse  hair.     .  . 

do. 

Do.                     .  . 
Do.                     .  . 

Tree  sparrow. 

do. 

Do.                     .  . 
Do.                      .  . 

Feathers. 

Mouse  hair. 

Do.                      .  . 

do. 

River  Vale,  N.  J 

Tjarvas. 

Berflren  county.  N.  J.. 

Nov.  20.  1885. 

House  mouse. 
White-footed 
mouse. 

do. 

Alfred  Centre.  N.  Y.. 

l>ct.    10.  188(i, 
Sept.  11,  1886, 

Grasshopper: 
crickets; 
orawflsb. 

Grasshoppers. 

Frog;  remains. 

Peterborough.  N.  Y..  . 
Amherst.  Masti 

Sparrow 

July     8.  1886, 

Cleveland.  Ohio.     .  .   . 

Mur.  12.  1886, 

Meadow  mouse. 

East  Hartford.  Conn. . 

June  28.  1886. 

8  small  birds.    .  . 

7  beetles. 

Gainesville.  Fla 

Mar.  12.  1887. 

Grasshoppers: 
larvasoi  bee^ 
ties. 

WashlnKton.  I),  r. .  .  . 

Jan.    — .  1887. 

White-footed 
mouse;  meadow 
mouse. 

2  meadow  mice. 

Mouse. 

Do.                      .  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  15.  1887, 

Do. 

Do.                      .  . 

Do.                       .   . 

Screech  owl. 
do. 

Ilockvllle    Conn 

May  28.  1887. 

Empty. 
Beetle. 

Do.                      .  . 

do. 
Oct.    22,  188<>, 

Portland,  Conn 

Spider. 
Crawfish. 

Do. 
Lockport.  N.  Y 

Dec.   23.  1886. 
Jan.     7.  1888. 

Pigeon. 

Portland.  Conn 

May     5,  1887. 

7  May  beetles. 

Washlnicton.  D.  C.  .  . 

Feb.  13.  1887. 

2  pine  mice. 

East  Hartford.  Conn. , 
Philadelphia.  Pa..    .  . 

July  l(i.  \m\, 
Apr.  20.  1886. 

2    English    spar- 
rows. 

May  beetles. 
2  oicadflB. 

Greensboroueh.  Ala.. 

Sandy  Sorlne.  Md..  .  . 

Mar.    2.  1887, 

Insects. 

Do.                     .  . 

do. 
Jan.   11.  1886. 

2  mice. 
Mouse  hair. 
House  mouse. 

Chester  county.  Pa. .    . 

Do. 

Jan.     5.  1886. 

Do. 

Apr.  22,  18«5. 
Jan.     7,  1887. 
Jan.     8.  1887. 
Nov.  10.  1887. 

Feathers,    .... 

Beetle. 

Do. 
Do. 

Feathers. 

House  mouse. 
Meadow  mouse. 
Meadow  mouse; 

house  mouse. 
White-footed 

mouse. 

Do. 

Do. 

1876, 

Do. 

Nov.  27.  1887. 

I>o. 

do. 
Dec.     6,  1886. 

Empty. 

Do. 

Meadow  mouse. 

Do. 

Dec     10.  1886. 

Beetles. 

Do. 

do. 
Feb.  12.  1887. 

Empty. 

I  ndetermlnata 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb.     9.  1887, 

House  mouse. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Mouse  hair. 
House  mouse. 

matter. 

Do. 

Feb.  18.  1887. 

Do. 

Jan.    15.  1887. 

Do. 

Jan.    17.  1887. 
Dec.  27.  IK86. 
Jan.    11.  1887, 
Feb.    9.  1887. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tt*«^. 

Do. 

Feb.  10.  1887. 

\  Vi.vsi.'^'c* . 
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1      .^„„ 

°" 

POQllrr 

■»...„, 

.„™,. 

|^.„ 

•»•""■■ 

Sii'l'S- 

""r""- 

U  Iruecu. 

■               Do 

1     i 

Juur         IVW. 

'^^^:. 

■liii: , 

1    SSS'^A-S.l- 

Sswnrd  Donntr.  K«l>.. 

BBBllbM.      .   .   . 

"^- : ; ;  : 

Apr.  W. 

1 

■nmiiili  .pimw. 

Him 

HIM. 

liSfr"-' 

W,,.,;,™.-. 

H«W<»  H>viu>. 

*B. 

P— » 

■Mr.  l.^,.      , 

■•:-|- ■■■ 

"™"""™'" 

Grbat-IIor.nbd  Owl  (Baho  virninianust. 


VJurzz^iT-  ■  5f-fti§iS' 

QuaLI.  , 

""wl™ 

F.iK]. 
du. 

Fowl,'  . 
flBCOn. 

llabl.ll"  °'™™' 
Gopher 

!>■•.                    ...  1  .Inir     »,  ISM. 

I!!:         ::;ii!S£IK: 

I'llDI  l(c>ck.  Texas.  .  .  ;  Apr.  S.  IWrr. 
Xiinriy  Sprlnc.  Md..  .  .  ;  Mar.  1!.  IsaT. 

llOtllD. 
Cmiper'n'  hunk"; 

IMkaLa  iuuntr.  Neb..'  |  J<ifr'  '-  IS«)! 

»>n»at.. 

Cornln^i.  N   V \  Aiw,  1$.  1884. 

ErsSS.f::^.  :   :'|S.-i-,'E: 

Tl'"IOl'."i'A.''.  '                       -      IH'O.    10*  IWl- 

GbIdsb.  P» I)w.  ».  l"»fi. 

*."' 

I  CUmiuy  SwUL    2.  imk  Swallow. 
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Qrbat  Horned  Owi. — ContinuedL 


Locality. 


Blmlm.  N    Y.. 

Do.  .  . 
BtffFlaU.  N.  v..  . 
Krln.  N.  Y 

Sandy  Sprtng.  Md.. 


Date. 

Poultry 

or  Kame 

birds. 

Poultry. 

Other  birds. 

ManimalH. 

Jan.     3.  1&44. 
Jan.     5.  1885. 

1 
1 

Jan.    17.  iSHO. 
Jan.   29.  1R87. 

Apr      7.  1888. 

Poultry. 

Ruffed 

ffrouse. 

-  -  .  . 

Kabblt. 

Iflaoellaneouit. 


Empty. 


L 


Nummary.— Of  30  Btomacbti  exumlnod.  16  ctnntalniHl  poultry  or  game  birds  :  2,  other  birds  :  1.  mice  :  12. 
other  mammals  :  2.  Insects,  and  1  was  empty. 


Snowy  Owl  {Nycten  nyctea). 


Washington.  DC...  .     Nov.  11.  ISW 

Ponlnnrt.  Conn Nov.  20.  1885.   ■ 

Keokuk,  lown Dec.    ti.  \m\,  >  Prairie 

hen. 
Ltjckport.  N.  V. 


Do. 
Chester  county.  Pa. . 


Nov.  17.  1881'.. 

do. 
Dec.  U.  188«;. 


Meadow  mouse. 


Uouse  rat. 


Empty, 
do. 


do. 
do. 


Summary.  —Of  li  Htomachs  examined,  1  contained  game  bird  :  2.  mice,  and  4  wore  empty. 


Haw^k  Owl  {ISumiaululacaparoch). 


Quebec.  Canada. 


.Jan.    l.">.  ISWJ 


Meadow  mou.nc 


>'iim»Miri/.    -The  I  Mtoniach  exuniine<l  contalnod  n  mouse. 


HuRROsviNtj  Owi,   {Spcofyto  c.Hnirutarin  hypqff(p.a). 


Do. 

Pierce  county.  Neb. 
Do. 
D<». 


I 


Prniric  dog. 


Fort  Buford.  Dak..    .   .     Sept.?.'.  1887 ! Gnisshopperx. 

Wayne  county.    Noh..      Juno      .  I8H8 H2  Insects. 

fl*'.  '  Ll7.urd  :    30   In- 

WiCtS. 

;  r.>   locusts  :     17 
other  lnt>oct44. 
.  I  4ii   locusts  :    10 

'    other  Insects. 

.  j  .Vl     locusts  ;     8 

I    other  Insects. 

Wayne  county.   Neb..   ,  July   — .  lSfi9 M«)uj*h j  f>.'> Insects. 

Sydney.    Cheyenne  :  Juno      .  1875 '59    locusts:     o 

county.  Neb.  !  other  Insects. 

Ogalalli;. Keith  c<»unty.  i  Sept.      .  1S7« .Mon.oo 51    h)custs  :     12 

Neb.  «)ther  Insects. 


liO. 

d<i 
ill*. 


OKalalla.  Keith  county. 
Noh. 


dri 


58     locusts :     4 
(»ther  Insects. 


•Sixmrmiri/     Of  t«>n  stomachs  examined.  2  oontalned  mlc^  :  1.  other  mammsl  :  10   lnM(>cts. 
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THE  POOD  OP  CROWS. 


By  WAiiTRR  B.  Barrows,  8.  B.,  Aaaistant  Ornitkologist, 


The  economic  status  of  the  Common  Crow  {Corvua  amerxcanua)  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  often,  and  yet  with  such  uncertain  results,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  birds 
to  receive  attention  when  the  division  was  organized  in  1885,  being  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  circular  issued  that  year.  Several  hundred  replies  to  the  questions 
contained  in  that  circular  were  received  during  that  and  the  following  year,  and 
much  additional  information  was  collected  by  subsequent  correspondence.  A  re- 
quest for  stomachs  of  the  crow  was  contained  in  the  circular  issued  in  1886,  and, 
although  the  responses  to  this  have  not  been  as  numerous  as  could  be  desired,  a 
number  of  correspondents  have  given  material  assistance,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
append  to  the  present  paper  the  results  ot  the  dissection  of  eighty-six  stomachs  of 
the  Common  Crow  {Corvua  americanus)  and  twelve  of  the  Pish  Crow  {Corvua  ossu 
fragua).  Thus  the  material  at  hand  for  a  study  of  the  food  of  crows,  though  by  no 
means  abundant,  is  nevertheless  considerable,  and  sufficient  progress  has  been 
made  in  its  investigation  to  Justify  the  publication  of  some  of  the  results.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  present  paper,  however,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  others  to  the  disputed  and  unsettled  questions  relating  to  the  crow  and  to  secure 
their  aid  and  cooperation  in  collecting  evidence  which  will  hasten  a  final  settle- 
ment of  these  points. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  refer  to  the  numerous  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  crows'  habits  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  century,  but 
it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  but  three  strong  points  in  its  favor  have  ever  been 
claimed  for  the  crow  even  by  its  warmest  friends  :  These  are  (1)  the  habit  of  de- 
stroying injurious  insects ;  (2)  the  habit  of  catching  mice ;  and  (3)  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing carrion.  A  few  writers,  mainly  men  of  very  limited  experience,  have  main- 
tained, it  is  true,  that  the  crow  never  does  any  harm  worth  mentioning;  but  the 
more  rational  of  his  defenders  admit  freely  that  a  large  amount  of  damage  is  done 
but  claim  that  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  good  habits  Just  specified.  Of 
these,  the  carrion-feeding  and  mouse-eating  habits  have  been  the  weaker  arguments, 
and  the  place  of  the  crow^as  a  beneficial  bird  has  rested  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its 
supposed  services  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  crow  are  more  varied,  those  most 
<oinmonly  complained  of  being  : 

(1)  Destruction  ot  young  grain,  particularly  Indian  com  on  first  coming  up. 

(2)  Destruction  of  ripe  or  ripening  corn  and  other  grain. 

(3)  Destruction  of  ripe  or  ripening  fruits  of  some  kinds. 

(4)  Destruction  of  various  other  vegetable  products. 

(5)  Destruction  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  poultry. 

(6)  Destruction  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  wild  birds. 

Nearly  every  one  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  crow  will  readily 
admit  that  the  bird  is  more  or  less  beneficial  or  injurious  in  the  ways  indicated 
above,  but  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  degree  of  benefit  or  injury 
to  be  assigned  to  each  category. 

The  division  has  succeeded  in  bring^g  together  a  large  amount  of  opinion  on 
these  points,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  what  may  be  regarded  properly  as  evi- 
dence.  Moreover,  some  additional  charges  against  the  crow  have  been  preferred 
and  some  further  claims  of  merit  are  brought  forward.    Statements  of  mere  opinion 


nmns  of  Pennsylvania. 

f  little  weight  Dnleaa  iha  factH  on  which  these  opinionB  are  baaed  ars  Ailly 

,  kiiuwn.    On  the  other  hand,  the  careful  record  of  any  actual  experience  with   the 

La  Qntitlod  to  thouglitful  conslilerstion,  the  weight  to  be  given  to  such  evidence 

being  laodlHeil  only  aoconliug  to  the  knowu  Htneaa  or  unAtneas  of  the  obeerrBr  to 

appreciate  all  the  elements  entering  into  tlie  esse. 

estion  TolBtea  priniarilj'  to  ibe/ooii  of  the  crow,  ft  is  obvloua  that 
Ihe  careful  examination  of  a  aiiHIclnnt  number  of  crow  stomoeha  would  ho  the  only 
certain  method  of  settling  alt  questions  ;  bat  the  number  of  atouiacbs  required  noi'- 
eesaril  J  would  be  very  great,  and  in  order  fully  to  weigh  the  evidence  tlius  atl'orilcd, 
full  notOH  aa  to  locality,  date,  time  of  day,  ufaaraoter  of  place  where  killed,  age  of 
bird,  etc,  are  indiB|]enaab!e. 

About  one  hundred  stomacliH,  accompanied  by  such  data,  have  been  oarefUily  nx- 
•  Mnined  thus  far.     i^ufortuitately,  however,  most  of  these  stomachs  were  th<me  of 
kdult  nrows,  and  very  few  of  them  were  taken  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
When  the  urow  is  suppoaed  to  be  tbe  most  beneliciul. 

U  has  proved  more  difllcuil  than  was  expeoted  to  secure  crows  during  the  spring 
nod  summer  months  but  a  special  eFTort  wilt  be  made  during  the  season  of  IHHCand 
11  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  stomachs  nisy  be  collected  and  examined.  Thoae 
Of  yiiuiig  crows  are  particularly  desired,  but  those  of  crows  of  any  age  if  laken  dur- 
ing S|)rhig  or  summer  will  be  very  acceptatile.  Persons  willing  lo  ^d  the  division 
In  this  wuy  will  be  furnished  with  inatructions  and  materials  on  application  to  the 
nrnllhologlst,  *  and  ail  co^ts  of  transportation  will  he  derrnyed  by  the  departnicDt 

In  response  toquestions  relating  to  the  food  habits  nr  crows  replies  have  buen  ro- 
oeived  IW>m  upwards  of  five  hundred  persona,  and  the  inrormaCion  aflTorded  by  thnar 
replies.  Id  combination  with  the  results  of  dissection,  form  the  basis  of  Ihefollowlng 

IHJCBT  TO  InDtA-N   COKN,  WHBAT,  AND   OTHER   CEniIAI,B. 

1t  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  Uie  crow  at  certain  times  and  places  is  very 
deslniclive  lo  crops  of  sprouting  grain,  for  its  corn-pulling  habits  were  well  known 
even  in  colonial  tlitius,  and  from  tliat  day  until  (he  present,  wherever  the  bird  in  at 
all  abundant,  a  uowly-nlantcd  cornAold  without  scare  crows  lins  been  the  exceptioa 
ami  not  the  rule.  Doubtless  the  destruction  Is  greatest  during  the  Hrst  week  or  two 
after  tlie  corn  appears  above  ground,  but  if  alt  re|H>rls  are  to  be  credited  consider- 
able harm  Is  done  by  digging  up  the  seed  corn  <liroi:tly  after  pluming,  even  before 
the  grain  has  begun  lo  goruiinalo.  One  observer  slates  that  thecrowealscom  "from 
ten  minutes  after  planting  until  tbe  blades  are  three  inches  high,"  and  more  tlian  a 
score  of  otiier  observers  state  definitely  that  the  crow  not  only  pulls  np  the  young 
plants,  but  dig^  up  the  newly-aown  scetl. 

The  amount  of  dami^^  lo  corn  during  spring  and  early  summer  is  certainly  very 
great  In  some  sections,  and  undoubtedly  it  would  be  much  greater  but  for  the  al- 
most universal  custom  of  proiecllng  the  fields  in  one  way  or  another.  Of  course,  it 
is  absurd  lo  say  bow  great  the  loan  woulil  lit  in  case  all  precautions  were  neglected, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  actual  damage  it  is  im^iossihle  Ui  estimate  fairly  the  ainouni 
of  the  toss.  Among  nearly  Iwo  hundred  and  fifty  rcporis  of  more  or  less  serious  in- 
Jury,  less  than  one-fifth  contain  any  ligures  from  which  the  actual  loss  can  be  inferred 
even  approximately,  while  hardly  a  doxen  stale  deAnilely  the  acreage  planted  and 
Ibe  i>roporlinn  destroyed  or  damaged. 

Tbe  following  examples  of  the  evidence 
the  harm  nnrasfonn'fy  done.  It  will  be  i 
ated  sections  of  the  cimniry  : 

OKCirio,  Ark.— One  Hock  ruined  a  lleld  or  several  ncres. 

CmxntTU,  Conn.— In  oue  llcId  of  three  acres  about  balf  vus  lipstroytil ;  ather  flelda  badlf  ilnm- 
Bsol.  probabl)'  onc.thlrd  pulled  up. 

Owjwln,  1(1.— I )cfltr<i)-t"l  about  two  iutcb  tiir  in.-  Inst  ycBr  ■  INi'ii  )utl  kh  U  wua  comlas'  throush 
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Plumouth^  3fe.— Has  been  obeerved  to  destroy  whole  fields  of  from  otie  to  three  acres. 

Uochdaii^  Mom.— Crows  this  year  (1885)  puUed  one-third  or  more  of  the  corn  in  my  field  in  spite 
of  cotton  lines  stretched  quite  thickly  over  the  fields. 

Nebratka^  /rid.— Have  known  the  injury  to  amount  to  one-third  of  the  crop. 

ButiingUm^  /otra.— Have  known  one-third  of  a  five  acre  field  to  require  replantlntr. 

Sand  HiU,  Mich.^Otten  destroys  over  half  the  crop  when  planted  near  a  patch  of  woods. 
Fields  sometimes  are  nearly  destroyed. 

Bciton^  Jfo.— One-third  of  a  field  of  three  acres  was  taken. 

Madison,  iVebr.— The  damafire  alongr  the  woodlands  of  the  Blkhom  is  ten  per  oent.  of  the  planting. 

CaldweU,  N.  J.— Damaire  often  from  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  the  field. 

Alfred  Centre,  iV.  F.— Sometimes  they  make  a  second  planting-  necessary ;  in  one'caae  a  field  «f 
throe  acres  was  almost  entirely  pulled  up. 

Ithacn,  N.  F.— In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  they  almost  destroyed  the  crop  in  a  large  part  of  one 
field. 

LiKUiit  Qrave,  N.  1^— In  1884  a  large  field  was  ruined  by  crows  la  spite  of  all  precautions.  It 
was  "  strung ''  at  more  frequent  Intervals  than  usual,  a  number  of  dead  crows  were  displayed  at 
various  points,  and  it  was  replanted  twice,  but  all  to  no  avail,  for  almost  the  entire  field  was  lost. 

Penza^  OhUh^Onoe  saw  a  field  on  the  4th  of  July  which  had  been  destroyed  four  times  by  crows, 
and  they  were  still  working  on  it. 

Gap.  Pa.— Think  they  sometimes  destroy  five  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

Frtigrmyre,  S.  C— The  damage  sometimes  amounts  to  over  50  per  cent.,  but  this  is  only  in  fields 
near  woodland. 

Brandon,  17.— One-half  to  throe-fourths  of  an  acre  was  pulled  from  a  three-acre  field. 

Weti  Pa%DleU  VL—ln  1883  and  1884  I  knew  the  crows  to  pull  the  com  so  completely  in  fields  of 
ton  or  twelve  acres  that  all  the  ground  had  to  be  planted  over. 

Owiro,  TFis.— One  piece  of  four  acres  was  about  two-thirds  destroyed. 

The  ten  following  samples  may  bo  taken  as  showing  more  nearly  than  the  pre- 
ceding the  average  character  of  the  reports  noting  damage  to  young  corn  : 

SmeUey,  ^la.— Much  damage  some  years,  others  none  at  all. 

BrookJMd  Centre,  Conn.— A  small  piece  in  a  secluded  spot  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

VermiUion,  Dak.—In  some  fields  on  the  Missouri  bottoms  crows  oft^ii  have  destroyed  two  or 
three  successive  scedmgs  of  com,  but  only  in  fields  near  timber. 

Marietta,  Ga.— The  damage  is  sometimes  excessive,  depending  largely  on  location  of  held. 

Louigviile,  Ky.— The  damage  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  grcar^ 
but  it  U  many  years  since  crows  have  done  any  hsQrm  in  my  neighl)orhood  by  pulling  up  corn. 
They  find  other  food  In  abundance  and  have  forgotten  their  old  habit8. 

Smifh  Franhfitri,  3fic/i.— Injurious  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  to  a  limited  extent. 

MinncainA.i»,  3iinn.— The  oxtentof  the  injury  Is  measured  only  bj'  the  opportunity. 

WatkUiA,  N.  1'.— Fanners  complain  of  their  pulling  corn  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  it  appears 
above  ground ;  and  com  is  injured  in  this  way  sometimes  so  that  it  harvests  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  less  than  if  it  hud  not  been  touched.  But  not  one  farmer  in  twenty  is  injured  as  much  as 
sjtaU'd. 

Mount  Vernrm,  0/ii^>.— Have  known  them  to  be  quite  trouDlesome  in  pulling  com  when  it  is 
twoor  three  inches  high,  *  *  *  but  their  attacks  appear  to  be  only  periodical,  perhaps  many 
years  apart. 

Berwick,  Pa.— Tlio  damage  is  sufficient,  sometimes,  to  compel  the  farmer  to  replant,  yet  the 
amount  of  injury  done  Is  not  often  of  much  ai^count.  There  are  exeeptional  cases  when  fields 
plant<Ml  near  their  resorts  have  suffered  considerably. 

A  earotul  oxainination  of  all  the  available  evidence  bearing  on  thisquestion  bringv 
out  one  or  two  points  which  are  doubtless  familiar  to  many  farmers,  but  may  be  new 
to  some.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  damage  is  done  where  crows  are 
uioMt  abundant ;  and  fields  nearest  their  nests  are  much  more  likely  to  bo  plundered 
than  those  at  a  distance  from  woods.  Nevcrthless,  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  fields  are 
also  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-house  and  are  not  specially  protected,  they  may  suf- 
i'oruiore  than  other  fields  \vhi<rh,  although  near  the  woods,  are  so  situated  as  to  bo 
easily  watched  from  the  house.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imiwrtence,  moreover,  that  the 
crows  be  prevented  from  bef/innint;  to  take  corn  from  a  field ;  for  after  visiting  it 
once  they  arc  far  more  likely  to  come  again,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
alter  a  <'row  has  once  formed  the  habit  of  corn-pulling  it  is  almost  impossible  to  i)re- 
vent  his  gratifying  his  taste  tislongas  he  lives.  This  question  will  be  fully  treated 
under  the  head  of  insect  food  of  the  crow,  and  it  need  only  bo  remarked  here  that, 
while  crows  undoubtedly  oat  many  cut-worms  and  other  insects,  there  is  very  little 
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I    evidence  that  they  pull  yuunii  <»m  for  any  other  imrpo**  Uibo  to  get  the  konicl  ai 
th<?rooL 

The  deproilalions  of  iho  i^onimoii  i-row  do  not  i«uh8,  tjxoopt  tf  mponwily,  whoii  the 
young  plants  nru  too  well  rool«d  to  lie  pullei)  with  «ii>hi.  After  the esni  are  loruied 
and  Mie  kemtflii  well  fll1«il  out  tlic  crnw  ngnJii  vlslui  the  ooni-fields.  and  soDielliiioi 
doe«  fieriouH  ilamago.  At  that  time  the  young  tir«  »»  larui'  as  their  parents,  nvveml 
faiiiJlicsi  uri.'  cumnionly  aaisodul«d  In  a  llock.  and  aui^h  n  party  ia  ciit>at>l«  of  a  XiUffH 
uuiuuat  (if  mJBiihler  in  a  ronifMntiivoly  short  tlnic.  A  tioul  lifty  noiuplatnta  of  InJ  iiry 
to  "green  i-orn,"  "Porn  In  Ihu  uitlk."  ■' roasting  Barn,"  and  "riponlUKwirn."  havp 
Iwen  rucwivod. 

InjmT  T'>  OTHKB  Cbkraia  rH*N  Coai*. 
Although  the  omw  attacks  and  Injures  cithtir  grains  than  tK>m  Its  depredations  on 
theae  crops  are  ftir  less^nHral  and  serloua.  About  lltly  reports  of  such  injury  have 
tieen  received,  the  losses  complained  of  relating  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  Liurley.  and  rioe. 
As  with  corn,  the  greatest  daiuiigc  is  done  by  pulling  up  the  sprouting  grain,  but 
more  orlesa  is  eaten  while  ripening,  or  even  when  hard. 

Damaom  to  Othbb  Chops. 

About  a  doxen  reports,   nearly  all  from  New  Bnglunil  and  {.Tanada,  iiienlion  tlie 

crow  asdestructlve  to  potalueo,  the  worst   mischief  being  done   liy  pulling  up  ttio 

yonng  plants  In  order  to  go)  the  partly  decayed  pieoeaplantedas  "seed."   Oixiaalnn. 

'  ally  sweet  potatoes  and  t>eens  are  pulled  up  in  the  same  way,  and  in  rume  of  Die 

■oiilhoru   slutea  the  crow  digs  up  peanula,  both  aa  seed  and  when  ripening,  soincv 

timuB  uQUsing  considerable  Iobii.  The  Tollowlug  notes  froni  corresiioD dents  illuatraU- 

ibis  class  of  Injuries : 

From  8.  K.  Cheney,  IJrand  Msnan,  New  Bruuswiok  : 

The  erow  will  take  the  [Wtaloaoedoiitot  the  bill  anil  pull  up  the  potatoes  when  nearl7  muAx 

From  Manly  Hardy,  Brewer,  Me, : 

1  liai-c  known  npwiy  plftuled  potatoes 
(o  attack  iiotaloes  within  a  few  years  (1^85.1 

From  Cliarles  F.  r.oodhue,  Webster,  N.  H. 

Crows  are  very  troublesome  some  years  by  pullli 
IOCS,  distroying  both  Just  oB  they  Hppenr  ubove  grc 
vartoe  from  a  few  bills  to  nearly  two  acre*.    Somell 

From  Waiter  Hoxie.  FroKumre,  S.  (.'.: 
The  crow  destroys  seed  corn  anil  rjoe  levanably,  unless  tarred. 
poHDUls  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Prom  John  M.  Richardson,  Daiiieerlield,  Tex.: 


>rii  and  dlgslna  up  r 

The  damage  dene  r 

□early  the  whole  croi 


iwly  planted  pota- 
icorn  and  potatma 
<  It  destroyed. 


It  Is  yet  more  deetruci' 


mbliiisln 


»dOKI 


IS  from  mrly  d 


I  appro. 


Home  parts  of  liie  ronniry  (he  crow  seems  to  hav 
ins,  (loin);  no  Utile  damage  to  this  important  crop 
at  one  lime,  on  his  farm  at  Oeniia,  Kans.,  he  w 
vatcrmelons  with  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  in  order  to 
rows  which  otherw*ise  would  have  ruined  them 


e  acquired  a  taste  for  water- 
Mr.  H.  E.  VanDeman  states 
as  obdiged  to  cover  some  of 
protect  tliem  from  a  bmily 
all.  They  began  to  "plug" 
the  melons  as  soon  as  they  were  nearly  ripe,  going  from  one  to  another  until 
they  fonnd  one  which  suited  them,  spoiling  many  which  they  did  not  eat.  Re- 
port!* of  similar  damage  have  been  received  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
one  planter  complaining  that  his  melons  are  attached  before  thej'  are  hall  growa, 
and  another  estimating  his  loss  from  the  same  cause  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

Occasionally  crown  do  much  damage  to  ripening  fruit,  but  they  generally  llnd  an 
abundant  supply  of  wild  fruit.'t,  and  do  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  a  near  approach 
lo  the  garden  nnlcHS  the  display  is  particularly  tempting. 
From  tiie  fact  that  crows  feed  largely  oq  wild  grnpes,  it  seems  a  Utile  atrange  that 
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they  do  not  visit  tlie  vineyard  more  frequently,  but  as  yet  very  few  complaints  on 
tiiis  score  iiave  been  received.  One  vineyard  of  several  acres  being  Just  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  lias  suffered  considerable  loss  for  several 
years  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  crows.  One  of  the  assistant  ornithologists  vis- 
ited it  in  September,  1886,  and  again  in  the  same  month  in  1888,  and  found  abundant 
evidence  tliat  the  owner  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  stated  his  loss  to  be  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop.  Not  only  were  crows  frequently  seen  eating  the  gprapes,  but  two 
which  were  shot  during  the  first  visit  had  grape  seeds  in  their  stomachs. 

Other  Veqetablb  Food  ok  the  Crow. 

In  addition  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables  already  mentioned  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  crowds  food,  there  are  very  many  wild  fruits,  berries,  seeds  and  nuts,  on  which 
the  crow  feeds  largely  at  times,  but  the  consumption  of  which  is  of  little  account 
to  the  farmer  under  any  eircumstance& 

The  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  eighty-aix  stomachs  examined  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


VCUETABLE  COXTBNTH  OK  8TOMACH8. 


Kernels  of  corn 

oats 

wheat 

Uemttlns  of  acorns  or  chestnuts 

cherries,    cultivated  yurit;- 

tles 

wild  cherries 

berries  not  Identified,    . 
haw  berries  ( Crat^.QVk9) 

Fruit  pulp,  not  Identified 

Seeds  of  Rrape 

blackberries  or  raspborrie**. 

pumpkin 

cucumber  or  musk-melon, 


No.  of 
stomachs 
Id  which 

found. 


36 
3 
2 

26 


Veoktable  Contenth  op  Stomachh. 


I 


8 
3 


3 

1 


Seedsof  beach  plum 

VIrKlnia  creeper  (^mi>Wop8<«),  > 

dORwood  ( CorniM ) 

bay  berry  (Mi/ricfi) 

common  (harmless)  sumachs 
iHhUB) 

poison  sumach  and  poison  Ivy 
(«/i««) 

Juniper  or  red  cedar 

bind-weed  (Po(v0<mum).    .  .  . 

wild  rice  ( Ziznnia ) 

Unidentified  seeds 

Sea-weed 

Moss 


No.  of 
stomachs 
In  which 

found. 


2 


4 

3 

17 

19 
1 

2 
1 

10 
4 
1 


The  crow  is  known  also  to  eat  the  berries  of  the  wintergreen,  poke-weed,  elder, 
smilax  and  hackberry ;  and  doubtless  it  also  feeds  upon  numerous  other  berries  and 
seeds.  • 

During  autumn,  and  especially  in  the  districts  where  grain  is  not  readily  obtaina- 
ble, a  favorite  food  of  the  crow  is  acorns,  beech-nuts,  or  chestnuts,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  which  are  consumed.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  also,  that  in  parts 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  probably  in  other  states,  tiie  crow  injures  the  pecan 
crop  to  a  considerable  extent 


The  Distribution  of  Noxioirs  Seeds. 

An  interesting  fa(*.t,  which  has  come  to  light  recently  through  the  examination  of 
crow  stomachs,  is  the  discovery  that  the  berries  of  poison  sumach  (Rhus  venenata) 
and  poison  ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  are  eaten  in  large  numbers,  by  tiie  crow. 

The  poison  ivy  (also  called  poison  vine,  poison  oak,  mercury,  or  mercury  vine, 
etc)  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  The  poison  sumach  (also  called 
swamp  sumach,  poison  eider,  poison  dogwood,  etc)  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  con- 
fined mainly  to  swamps  and  wet  places,  and  less  generally  known  than  the  ivy, 
thougli  its  poison  is  much  more  powerful.  Botli  species  bear  straggling  bunches  of 
greenish-white  waxy  berries,  which  cling  tigiitly  to  the  stems  througli  the  entire 
winter  and  thus  are  readily  obtained  by  crows  even  when  the  ground  is  deeply  cov- 
ered with  snow.  Each  berry  contains  a  single  large  seed  or  stone  surrounded  by  a 
small  amount  of  wax-like  pulp  which  appears  to  contain  considerable  nutritious 
matter. 

Stomachs  of  crows  taken  in  every  month  from  September  to  March,  and  in  differ- 
ent localities  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  were  found  tocpntain  these  seeds,  some- 
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\  tltnes  Id  large  numbers.  In  one  caM  one  bimdrcil  anU  titly-lhree  seeds  of  poison 
I  Ivj  were  round  in  a  single  Htomacb  ;  la  several  csnOKtlie  number  waa  more  Uiun  oni.* 
I  fanndrod,  and  the  average  iu  nineteen  BtomaiJis  exooeded  Hfly. 

t  H  large  itrow-roost  on  the  Virginia  aide  of  the  Poloniac.  near  Waslilngton,  Ili« 
[  droppiiiga  of  the  throws  are  literally  full  of  these  seeds,  usually  attoompaiiied  ity 
many  hobiIh  of  the  liaruiless  (red-berried)  sumachs,  and  a  still  smaller  nuuib«r  of 
'  those  of  the  flowering  dogwood  {Curnttn  fiorida)  and  Ihmwiur  gum  (A'yas'i).  Tlio 
e  is  true  of  the  large  rooetnear  Baltimore,  Md.,  whence  Mr.  C.  I.~  Ekinarde,  of 
Uie  JobuB  Hopkins  Univeisily,  sent  to  the  department  seeds  of  all  tbe  above  speirliM 
mort)  than  a  ;rear  ago.  The  seedsof  poison  ivy  and  poison  aumauh  had  lioeii  ibund 
,  previoualy  in  cirow  stomaohs  ooUeoted  near  Waitblngton,  but  for  lack  of  a  good  ref- 
ereuue  collection  of  seeds  they  remained  uiirecogiitsied  until  December,  18R8,  nhcn 
they  were  Ideutitted  by  the  writer. 

In  order  to  give  sumo  Idea  of  the  number  of  these  seeds  conaumed  by  the  crow  it 
may  be  stated  that  n  single  pound  of  the  dried  excrement  taJien  from  the  roost  in 
Hw  National  Oemeiery  at  Arllnglou,  February  8,  18S6,  contained,  by  suIuhI  count. 
1,041  needs  of  poison  ivy,  and  341  aeeda  of  poison  eumacli,  in  addition  to  3,Z7I  soed» 
of  other  nuinacliB,  96  seeds  of  Vii^lnia  Juniper,  ID  seeds  of  flowering  dogwood,  and 
'  C  seeds  of  sour  gum.  The  material,  which  covered  &bout  foursquare  feet,  was  taken 
, at  random  from  above  the  layer  of  leaves,  and  representa  the  average  deposit  on  the 
roosl.  As  the  rooatcovera  upward  of  fifteen  acres,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  ihi' 
,  u umber  of  those  sueds  deposited  there. 

is  a  well'known  fact  that  the  germination  of  liisny  kinds  ol  aeeda  Is  hasLcued 
by  tJielr  pHsiuge  through  the  digestive  organs  of  birds  and  other  animals,  andb«nuc 
11  was  believed  at  once  that  the  crow  was  aiding  in  tlie  distribution  of  these  poison- 
plauiH.  In  order  to  place  the  iiiatier  beyond  quustlou,  however,  seeds  takon 
I  the  Arlington  roost  were  tested  iu  aever^  ways,  and  not  only  was  thtirviiAllty 
'  Jbuiid  to  be  unimpaired,  but  they  were  found  to  germinate  more  quickly  than  seeds 
an  from  tlie  vine.  Of  one  hundred  seeds  of  Hhim  eciiaaii/H  from  the  roost,  inolst- 
danil  kept  warm,  ten  sprouted  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  twenty  more  within 
the  next  live  days.  Out'  hundred  aud  Hfty  seed»  of  tlie  same  kind  and  from  the 
same  source  were  planted  in  a  tlowor  |)ot  in  the  greenhouse,  and  at  the  end  of  four~ 
teaii  duyH  one  hundred  and  thirl3'  of  them  had  become  vigorona  seedlings  from  one 
to  two  inches  high,  and  several  more  were  bn^aklng  tlie  ground.  Similar  rcauLts 
were  obtained  with  see<ls  of  Hkna  toj^ivodeudrtm  from  the  roost,  while  seeds  tskiin 
from  the  vine  had  not  aprouleil  nl  the  endol  fourteen  day :i.  Thus  it  bei-omea  certain 
that  these  seeiU  are  improved  rather  than  impaired  by  their  passage  through  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  crow,  and  tliis  bird  therefore  is  doing  incalculable  harm  by 
sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  a  jiolsonous  vine  and  a  muro  jioiBDiious  shrub,  both  of 
which  nuforlunalely  arc  liir  loo  abundant  iil  ready. 

The  Ciiow  xs  \  DKSTUuvBtt  ok  thk  t^.iiis  ami  VoUN.i  Of  Voitlthv  ano  Witn 

BlKOS. 

.More  than  three  hundred  and  liOy  of  our  cur resiion dents  have  wmtriliuled  nol«a 
rolaliug  to  Uiecrow  asa  robber  uf  ll>'  nests  of  domesticated  Ton  Is  and  wild  birds. 
Ahoul  seventy  of  these  state  simply  that  '•  no  damage  of  this  kind  hiis  lieen  ob- 
served," but  with  this  exception  the  L'vldeuce  is  alniosi  wholly  unfavorable  to  iho 
crow.  Two  huniircd  und  seven ly-olglit  observers  state  distinctly  that  they  know  o." 
inonor  leas  miwhief  of  Ibis  kind  I'ommltted  by  crows.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
si'ven  have  |iersonal  kniiwle<lge  of  its  carrying  off  young  chickens,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy -four  rei>ort  damage  lo  doinesticale<l  fowls.  There  aro  lwenty-fl\'e 
complaints  of  iiijur,^'  to  Ihe  eggs  und  young  of  lurkeys,  and  about  a  doi-eu  instances 
of  similar  damage  to  ducks  and  geese. 

Itather  more  than  ten  iicrcent.  of  the  reports  on  dtimesUcateil  fowls  slate  tliat  the 
damage  is  slight  or  oi'casional,  but  on  Ihc  other  hand  upward  of  fifty  observers  re- 
|)orl  froquonl  und  serious  dejirodations,  many  of  them  suiting  that  the  crows  do 
much  more  lUunigc  lliuiy  hawks.     It  is  sigltiliCHnt  that  out  of  more  than  three  hun- 
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dred  and  fift}''  replies  to  the  question  covering  tlie  subjectof  damage  to  domesticated 
fowls  and  wild  birds  only  five  are  positively  favorable  to  the  crow.  Seventy  others 
are  negatively  favorable  in  that  they  report  no  injury  observed,  without,  however, 
giving  any  iudio^ation  of  the  extent  of  the  opportunities  for  observation.  The  reports 
of  damage  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  where  crows  are 
found,  and  as  a  rule  the  notes  are  clear  and  exact 

As  one  result  of  all  the  information  thus  far  collected  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
(common  crow  is  a  serious  enemy  of  poultry,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  so  often 
unsuspected,  and  because  of  its  remarkable  cunning  and  stealth.  It  is  also  a  skilfUl 
and  inveterate  robber  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  wild  birds. 

Tlie  entire  evidence  submitted  on  this  subject  is  well  worth  reading,  but  lack  of 
spa(;e  forbids  the  insertion  of  more  than  a  few  examples  under  each  of  two  heads. 

Destruction  of  the  Eogs  and  Young  of  Poultry. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  the  reports  relating  to  damage  to  poultry  specify  fre- 
(juent  or  serious  loss.  It  appears  from  these  notes  that  not  only  does  the  crow  rob 
the  liens,  ducks,  and  turkeys  which  steal  their  nests  in  the  brush,  woods,  or  mead- 
ows, away  from  the  farm-yard,  but  it  frequently  comes  within  a  few  steps  of  the 
house  or  barn,  destroying  all  nests  not  absolutely  inaccessible  to  it  or  snatching  up 
the  downy  young  about  the  very  doors.  Usually  such  visits  are  made  very  early  in 
the  morning,  or  at  times  when  no  one  is  at  hand  to  prevent  the  theft,  but  frequently 
the  robber  becomes  emboldened  by  success  and  makes  his  visits  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  with  apparent  disregard  of  all  danger.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
hawks  and  dog^  certain  individuals  become  particularly  addicted  to  chicken  steal- 
ing, and  return  day,  after  day  to  the  same  place,  seldom  failing  to  secure  a  victim  at 
each  visit 

The  following  notes  from  different  parts  of  the  country  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
crow's  methods  in  relation  to  eggs  and  chickens  : 

From  Owen  Durieo,  Fall  River,  Mass.: 

May  5  [1888],  while  walking  by  a  farm-houso  near  the  city,  I  Haw  a  crow  sail  over  the  house 
and  finally  settle  down  on  a  stono  wall  about  one  hundn^d  feet  from  the  house,  and  begin  watch- 
intf  the  youngr  chickens  running  about  in  the  lot  and  through  the  wall  under  him.  One  of  the 
chickens  ran  under  him,  and  after  eyeing  it  a  moment  he  turned  to  the  next  one,  which  was 
perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days  old.  When  this  one  was  about  six  feet  from  him,  he  dropped  down 
over  it  and  struck  at  it  two  or  three  times  with  his  beak.  Then  he  acted  as  though  about  to  eat 
it  on  the  spot  but  a  young  rooster  running  at  him,  he  picked  up  the  chicken  and  carried  it  off 
still  S(|ueaking  in  his  beak. 

From  William  H.  Lewis,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 

i  have  known  the  common  crow  to  take  chicks  when  they  were  from  one  to  six  weeks  old.  I 
know  of  a  case  where  twenty  have  been  lost  this  season. 

From  H.  Neherling,  Freistatt,  Mo. : 

I  have  f rotjuently  observed  crows  stealing  the  eggs  from  my  poultry-yard.  They  do  this  very 
slyly  and  quietly.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hatched  they  carry  off  young  chickens  whenever  they 
can  get  them.  With  the  exception  of  Cooper's  Hawk  I  do  not  know  such  a  bold  robber  as  the 
crow.  One  day  in  April  one  of  these  birds  perched  on  the  fence,  only  a  few  steps  from  my  house. 
An  old  hen  with  about  a  dozen  chickens  which  were  only  a  few  days  old  was  in  my  barn-yard. 
Suddenly  the  crow  swooped  down,  caught  a  chicken  with  its  bill,  and  went  off,  tlying  away  near 
the  ground.  In  a  few  weeks  the  crows  carried  off  about  twenty  chickens,  which  varied  in  age 
from  one  day  to  four  weeks. 

From  H.  R.  LandiK,  Landis  Valley,  Pa.: 

When  the  young  are  hatched  the  crows  are  very  bold,  coming  up  to  buildings,  and  in  one  case 
that  come  under  my  notice  they  took  from  one  to  four  chickens  each  morning,  nearly  annihilat. 
ing  a  brood  of  about  one  hundred. 

From  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Milton,  Pa.: 

T  have  seen  crows  catch  young  chickens,  and  frequently  have  seen  them  carrying  off  eggs  of 
both  the  domestic  fowl  and  wild  birds.    We  have  had  on  different  occasions  whole  nests  of  sit- 
ting turkeys  and  chickens  robbed  by  them.    In  some  oases  the  eggs  were  taken  from  under  >^&s& 
hens  while  on  their  nesta. 
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Krom  J.  V.  Heiiry  KnoLt.  Kiinralon.  N.  Y.: 

I  Iiuvc  aBVa  tho  comniun  crow  oM,  i^KBS.  bud  have  caught  him  by  balUnB  a  aleel-trBp  with  an 
eVK-.  The  mao  in  cbaivi;  ol  tbe  gos-irorlu  at  Sau«ertiGi  tuld  mo  Cblg  spring  that  he  h&d  to  oovcr 
bli  ubtokeii-yard  witli  wire  to  save  IhuohlokuaB  [ram  tbeoroiTS,  luullhac  be  niv  tbem  oiitcb  the 
Ublakeiu  ropOBt49dly. 

}       From  Prank  B.  Hancopk,  Cawky,  Ky.: 

ommoD  cmw  imdoubledly  oalches  young  Dhfokeu  nnd  fleats  eitgs-  Ther  have  cauacd 
■e  trouble  in  that  reapeot  than  bawka.  My  bome  la  situated  na  tbe  Boaith  side  of  H  wixkI. 
A  DOlony  of  cruWH  located  In  that  wuudlaudlulO.  Thin  aprlnu  asBS)  I  have  wHlched  them 
■  oamfullj".  and  have  seen  tbem  aU-al  chtokena  before  thoy  were  past  the  itinonti  itage  nnd  carry 
irartolhelryounir.  I  have  one  arow  ramlly  obarged  vltb  |2!>  worth  of  aloe  ohlck*  alolen 
In  AdtII  and  May,  laas. 

Dkstbuctios  ov  Eoqs  and  Youno  op  Wild  Birds. 

No  obserraut  persou  will  liouy  that  llie  itow  does  serious  damage  to  tbe  eggs  nnd 
P.70U11B  of  wild  birda.  The  iiiRtanooa  of  sucli  depredation  whlcli  have  oome  witbUi 
%  (ho  knowledge  of  moat  farnieiti  or  other  porsotiH  living  in  the  country  are  far  uta 
nunifruus  tu  leave  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  score  iu  any  unprtOiidioed  mind. 

Yet  fur  every  tnHtaiice  at  auch  robbery  witneased  by  man  thousands  must  (ok* 
L  place  without  his  It  now  I  edge.  PeraeL-utJon  by  crows  is  doubtless  a  very  iBrge  factor 
r  among  the  intluoiii.'C«  wljk'h  uause  ao  many  birde  to  crowd  about  human  habitations 
I  during  the  nnaling  aeason,  and  yet  the  relentleaa  (.tow  follows  them  even  to  lh« 
I    Mvea  and  window-slllH  of  houses,  taking  their  eggH  and  young  in  spite  of  every  pre. 

I       The  evidence  on  thla  point,  contributed   by  our  ol>9erver9  during  the  past  few 
years,  la  replete  with  aceoonta  of  sncli  forays,  and  the  only  wonder  ia  thai  rol>lii)i, 

Ithrneheii.  blackbirds,  and  lusny'otherspecies  continued  rear  any  yonngatall.  Tha 
reimrts  on  this  subject  number  one  hundred  and  tlfty  or  more,  and  coniAin  mlnut« 
desurlptiouB  of  the  destrncUon  by  crowa  of  the  eggs  or  young  of  more  than  tweiity- 
'  five  specfea  of  wild  birds.  The  list  includes  the  robin,  w<x>d  thrush  and  olb«r 
thrushes,  brown  Ihraslier,  wren;',  English  siMirrows  bikI  otlior  sparrows,  blai'kliirds 
of  several  species,  Baltimore  and  Bullock's  orioles,  woodpeckers,  swallows,  king- 
birds, wax-wing,  warblers,  bluejay,  Carolina  dove,  quail,  prairie  chicken,  woodcock, 
night  herons  and  otber  waders,  wild  ducks,  and  sea-gulls.  In  addition  to  thebe 
speclAc  statements,  very  many  observers  state  tbat  all  kinds  of  small  birds  silS'er 
from  crows,  while  others  say  that  it  kills  "many  kinds  "  or  "all  kinds  which  can 
beoblaineil." 

Naturally  the  robin  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  suR'erera,  and  perhaps  Its  losses 
are  more  likely  to  be  noticed  than  those  of  less  familiar  birds.    The  following  re- 
ports indicate  sometbing  ol  the  nature  and  ext4-nt  of  the  inroads  upon  Ihls  species  : 
From  Prof.  F.  K.  I,.  Beal,  Lunenburgh,  Mass.: 

1  have  known  the  cruw  to  rob  the  neat  of  a  robin  of  iMeggnon  aeieral  Dccaalona.  always  at  the 
first  peep  of  light.    Id  one  Instance  the  neat  robbed  was  within  six  feet  of  tbe  open  window  of  a 

From  Charles  R  (iondhuo,  Webster,  N.  H.r 

The  crow  baa  been  kaowii  co  robe\'^ry  robln'a  neat  In  agood-alzed  apple  orchard,  and  to  come 
within  eight  rods  of  the  bouse  and  carry  off  four  young  robins  In  thecoiiraeofone  day. 

Prom  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Milton.  Pa.: 

Last  spring  IIBHH)  out  of  (en  robin's  nests  around  our  building,  nine  were  robbed  of  eggs  by  the 
crow.  One  of  the  nfsis  was  not  over  twentyyurdslrom  the  house.  Therobin  laysfroin  tbr«eto 
Hve  eggs,  and  you  can  aafoly  aay  that  at  luaiit  forty  robins  were  thus  destroyed  inaide  of  eight 
acrca  of  ground. 

From  Dr.  A.  K.  Plalior.  Sinp  .'^Ing,  N.  Y.: 

A  great  number  of  nests  of  th>?  robin,  wood  thrush,  and.  In  fact,  manv  otber  birds  are  robbed 
of  tbeir  eggs,  and  1  have  oftou  ubservod  crows  flying  away  with  young  birds  Id  their  bllla,  fol- 
io examlDlng  Che  uonteata  of  crow's  stomachs  In  spring.  I  have  delected  the  prcaenoe  of  birds' 


J,  2.  Srening  Grosbeak,  JIUemlfemlB. 

3.  Browa  Creeper.  4.  BUwk  and  Wiite  WaT«i.«t,ib»»- 
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From  C.  S.  Paine,  East  Bethel,  VU : 

Crows  come  into  our  shade  trees  early  in  the  moming  and  take  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
oriole  and  robin  :  I  think  that  over  half  of  the  nests  of  our  small  birds  are  destroyed  by  them. 

From  D.  Y.  Overton,  Burlington.  Iowa : 

The  common  crow,  especially  at  the  east,  is  an  inveterate  robber  of  birds*  nests,  and  also  de- 
stroys their  young.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  nests  of  the  robin  with  the  eggs  in  his  mouth  \  and 
have  seen  him  with  young  bluejays.in  his  beak  as  he  took  them  from  the  nest. 

From  Charles  A.  Davis,  Burlington,  Vt: 

I  have  seen  crows  catch  and  carry  to  their  nests  eight  or  ten  young  bank  swallows  which  were 
feathered  out. 

From  Samuel  N.  Rhoades,  HaddonAeld,  N.  J. : 

The  crow  steals  eggs  and  young  birds  from  the  purple  graokle,  red-winged  blackbird,  robin, 
kingbird,  Carolina  dove,  quail,  and  woodcock.  It  also  destroys  the  eggs  of  several  species  of 
herons. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  writes : 

I  have  not  known  the  crow  to  trouble  the  poultry-yard  In  Kansas,  but  it  is  a  noted  robber  of 
the  eggs  of  quail  and  pinnated  grouse. 

Dr.  A.  B.  MacGrea,  of  Berwick,  Pa.,  writes : 

A  friend  was  mowing  in  the  meadow  this  summer  (1886)  and  uncovered  a  quairs  nest  contain- 
ing some  twenty  eggs.  He  concluded  tu  place  them  under  a  hen  and  went  to  the  bam  for  a 
basket ;  when  he  returned  a  crow  was  finishing  his  dmner  on  the  last  egg. 

In  all  the  dark  history  of  the  crow's  relations  to  other  birds  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  fairly  called  a  bright  spot,  and  only  here  and  there  a  record  is  found  which 
serves  to  render  the  page  a  little  less  gloomy.  One  of  these  grains  of  comfort  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  its  wholesale  attacks  on  other  birds  a  few  species  suffer 
which  are  scarcely  better  than  itself.  The  bluejay  and  the  purple  grackle  are  known 
to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  smaller  birds,  and  their  own  nests  are  frequently 
pillaged  by  the  more  powerful  crow.  Under  favorable  circumstances  crows  are 
known  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  English  sparrow,  and  they  have  done 
good  service  in  this  way  about  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  during  the  summer  to  see  a  crow  (most  often  per- 
haps the  Fish  Crow)  feeding  on  the  young  of  these  birds. 

Insect  Food  of  the  Crow. 

In  attempting  to  study  the  insect  food  of  the  crow,  two  different  questions  present 
themselves  at  the  outset  These  are:  (a)  How  many  insects  does  the  crow  eat? 
and  {b)  What  kinds  of  insects  does  it  eat?  The  first  question  was  answered  in  a 
general  way  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  now  to  deny  the 
oft-repoated  statement  that  the  crow  feeds  largely  on  insects.  The  second  question, 
liowever,  is  not  only  much  more  important,  but  much  less  easily  answered  ;  for  not 
all  insects  are  injurious,  and  comparatively  few  p)ersons  can  discriminate  between 
the  useful  and  harmful,  especially  when  watching  them  from  a  distance  or  examin- 
ing those  which  have  been  crushed  and  swallowed  by  a  bird. 

While, therefore,  the  field-notes  of  casual  observers  may  help  materially  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  crow  feeds  on  insects  in  general,  they  can 
seldom  be  relied  upon  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  insect  species  destroyed.  As 
already  stated,  this  latter  question  must  be  answered  mainly  by  the  critical  study  of 
the  stomach-contents  of  large  numbers  of  crows.  Nevertheless,  the  accumulated 
observations  of  years  as  to  the  crow*s  manner  of  feeding,  together  with  notes  on 
places  most  visited  at  certain  times,  and  the  insects  most  abundant  in  those  places 
at  sucli  times,  must  not  be  disregarded,  many  such  observations  being  of  the  great- 
est practical  value. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  on  the  crow,  hundreds  of  notes  on  its 
insect-eating  liabits  have  been  received  from  correspondents,  and  in  many  cases  the 
observations  are  of  greatest  interest  and  value.  Not  a  few  of  these  notes  relate  to 
observations  made  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  and  though  we  cannot 
feel  perfectly  sure  of  the  correct  identification,  for  example,  of  the  Hessian  fly  and 
army-worm,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statements  of  any  farmer  as  to  graaako^ 
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pera  ami  potalo  beetlos.  or  evt-ii  i.'iit-worma  and  ■' while  grubB."  It  is  true  tlipj-  may 
not  know  Uie  Buientiliuntuiiesciftlie  particular  apecien of  ^rasabopperaor){rubuou>il. 
.  but  tbe  observAtlon,  Itiougli  lr»a  vriliiaLile  on  this  ai.foimt,  is  xtill  of  delluit«  wnrtli. 
A  few  nbsorvors  llftve  examined  BlomuchH  of  crows  oecaalon&lly,  unii  tlielrtaetiiuuiiy 
111  regard  U>  tbe  insects  rounil  tberein  tberefors  posaem  unuaiial  value,  but  tlif 
Uri^r  number  by  far  ba»e  Ihelr  atatein«i)U  entirely  an  WeXA  nliatfrvKliona. 

A  few  rnrmers  oontend  tbat  tbe  crow  rarely  or  never  eats  insevtBof  any  kind, 
r  while  others  simply  stale  that  Uicy  have  never  eeen  it  do  so,  and  express  a  l^voniljio 
,  Or  unrnvurulile  opinion  as  to  tbe  probability  of  such  a  habit.  These,  however,  »ni 
Jlndlvldual  exaeptions,  the  great  majority  of  obsorvorn  sUUng  emphatically  that  thu 
!  DTow  dosH  uHt  Insects,  and  that  ho  oatn  many :  In  fact,  the  unanimity  of  opinion 
■4(1  tlii^>  point  Is  rather  surprising,  and  niui-h  of  the  moat  ^votable  teatlmoiiy  oomea 
'  ftota  inun  who  are  most  suvere  on  the  urow  as  regards  its  otiier  habita. 
k  In  this  connei^llon,  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Niomacba  examined  in  the  dlvi- 
Wou  during  tbe  past  year  Is  Interesting.  The  inaocts  contitined  iu  these  atamacha 
lliBve  been  suhmltted  to  the  entomologist  of  the  department,  and  a  summary  of  tlio 
'fSBults  of  his  examination  will  be  found  in  another  place  :  bul  while  examining  Uie 
'  -otlier  eomponenta  of  the  food  it  was  liaay  to  separate  the  Insect  material  fntui  tiie  ront, 
,  auil  to  estimate  the  proportion  which  it  formed  of  the  entire  food. 

The  following  tuble,  showing  tbe  amount  of  insect  food  in  the  slomacba  cxamlnvd, 
contains  several  points  of  ii 
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It  npiiears  from  the  above  table  that  aixty-ihree  of  the  eighty-six  stomachs  ol  the 
Common  Crow  which  were  fixumlned,  or  more  than  Hoventy-three  per  cent.,  con- 
tained some  insei-t  food,  tlie  average  amount  In  each  of  the  sixty-tbree  stomachs 
being  nearly  twenty  per  cent,,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  food.  Fourteen  and  one- 
half  |>er  cent,  of  all  the  food  contained  In  the  whole  eighty-six  stomachs  conaisted  of 
insects,  and  Ihls  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two-thirda  of  these  stomachs  were  from  birds 
taken  during  the  colder  half  of  the  year,  namely,  between  October  1  and  April  1. 

At  lirst  sight  it  secina  still  more  reniarkable  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  stomachs 
taken  In  December  contained  some  Insect  food,  while  hut  eighty-seven  and  one-half 
per  eenU  of  those  laken  in  .1  uly  contained  insects.  Those  taken  in  July,  however, 
containe<l  in  tbe  aggregul<'  inon;  than  five  times  as  much  food  of  tltla  kind  as  those 
taken  in  December. 

Again,  of  the  fourteen  stomachs  taken  In  January,  but  four  contained  insect  re- 
mains, as  against  eighteen  out  of  twenty  taken  in  December.  By  consulting  the 
detailed  results  of  the  examination,  however,  the  reason  is  evident ;  for  ten  of  Uie 
January  birds  were  taken  at  East  Hartford.  Conn,,  when  the  ground  was  mostly 
covered  with  snow,  while  most  of  the  December  birds  were  taken  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  when  the  ground  was  mostly  bare. 


1,  2.  Pine  Sroebettk,  mut  and  renaiii. 

3.  Amermm  OnasUlL  4.  WMte-wiiged  (?n>sstnS^ib&>»- 
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These  few  facts  show  li<nv  essential  is  the  examination  of  large  numbers  of  stom- 
achs in  order  to  secure  accurate  results,  but  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
tlie  conclusion  that  crows  eat  insects  freely  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
main  reason  why  they  do  not  eat  as  many  in  cold  weather  as  in  warm  is  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  to  be  had  then.  These  conclusions  receive  additional  confirmation 
from  the  reports  of  obHcrvers,  very  many  of  whom  state  that  the  crow  feeds  on  in- 
sects at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  is  especia  Uy  destructive  to  them  when  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally abundant 

Turning  now  to  the  reports  of  observers  as  to  the  kinds  of  insects  eaten,  we  find 
additional  testimony  favorable  to  the  crow. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  all  insects  on  which  Uie  crow  is  said  to  feed, 
together  with  the  number  of  observers  reporting  each  kind : 


Nameh. 


Insects  of  all  kinds 

Insects,  kind  not  specified. 

Grasshoppers 

Crickets 

•  •  Locusts,  *• 

Seventeen-year  cicada.   .  . 

' '  White  grubs.  '* 

Grass,  kind  not  specifled,   . 

('ut  worms 

May  beetles 

"June  bugy. " 

Potato  beetles 

Beetles,  kind  nui  s|M>fit1ed. 

Caterpillars 

Wire  worms 


No.  of 
reports. 


II 
64 
HO 

8 

4 

2 
32 

h 

•»   ! 


Nam  KM. 


Army  worms 

Tobacco  worms 

Barth  worms 

Worms,  kind  nut  specified. 

Ants 

"  Bugs."  kind  not  specified. 

Tent  caterpillar 

Apple  tree  worm 

Canker  worm 

Corn  worm 

Bud  worm 

••Millers." 

Hessian  tly, 

Cocoons 

Crysallds 


No.  of 
reporto. 


3 
2 
7 
10 
2 
6 


2 
2 


A  glance  at  the  above  list  shows  that  certain  groups  of  insects  are  reported  by  large 
numbers  of  observers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  almost  every  case  the  in- 
sects so  reported  are  decidedly  injurious.  Thus  grubs  and  <*  white  grubs*'  aggregate 
eighty-one  reports,  cut-worms  are  mentioned  in  forty-four,  and  grasshoppers  in 
eighty. 

Among  the  numerous  reports  which  mention  a  considerable  variety  of  insects  the 
following  may  be  instanced  : 

From  William  Proud,  Chico,  Cal.: 

It  is  a  great  devourer  of  grubs,  caterpillars,  chrysalises,  etc;  iooludliig  wire-worms,  larvee  of 
cockchafer,  beetles,  army-worms,  grasshoppers,  and  any  other  noxious  vermin  that  falls  m  the 
way. 

From  E.  E.  Mason,  Accotink,  Va. : 

I  have  have  had  them  follow  me  all  day  when  I  have  been  plowing,  picking  up  the  grub- 
worms.  They  are  evidently  voracious  feeders  and  not  nice  as  to  diet,  but  doubtless  drew  the 
line  on  any  of  the  caterpillar  family.  A  friend  of  mine  having  shot  one  out  his  craw  open  and 
found  so  many  insects  that  he  said  he  had  killed  his  laHt  cro^.  I  think  if  the  crow  was  less  dis- 
turbed there  would  be  less  wormy  roasting  ears. 

From  T.  Scott  Fisher,  East  Brook,  Pa. : 

I  watched  a  pair  of  crows  follow  me  day  after  day  last  spring  [1886]  while  plowing  sod,  and 
saw  one  crow  pick  up  twenty-five  to  forty  white  grubs,  cut-worms,  and  wire-worms  at  one  time 
ttU(j  then  fly  to  the  woods  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  back  and  at  it  again. 

From  William  G.  Coutan,  Brackney,  Pa.: 

I  am  convinced  from  personal  observation  that  the  crow  pulls  corn  In  search  of  grubs  and 
worms.    For  where  large  quantities  have  been  pulled  up  the  grain  is  left  intact  on  the  sprout. 

From  F.  R.  Welsh,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

On  three  or  four  occasions  I  have  known  crows  to  pull  up  corn  from  two  to  four  inches  high, 
I  do  not  think  they  eat  the  green  top :  their  object  seems  to  be  to  get  at  the  seeds,  which  they  in- 
variably eat. 

From  John  C.  IJnville,  Gap,  Pa.: 

It  feeds  largely  oti  the  large  white  grubt  the  larvte  of  the  May  beetle.  When  the  common 
out- worm  is  very  numerous  I  have  seen  the  crow  dig  something  out  of  the  hill  of  com  and  leave 
the  com  unmolested ;  I  think  he  was  catching  the  worms. 
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FromD.  E.  Panntpai.ker,  Cbnlfonl,  Ph.; 

A  Bold  uf  oorn  t*  adjacent  lo  mr  scbool-house.  On  the  Ulta  of  Huy  tba  ourn  vaa  plantcat.  ^nd 
on  Ibe  IHd  a(  May  I  Unt  notlmd  (be  lender  sboou  iboi-e  tbe  Rround.  The  SeM  previous  to  tliP 
eultlt-aUoD  was  covered  wltb  a  tliick  ({roirtb  of  sod.  rnvumbit'  (utho  iixistonoi!  of  Ihi*  irrub  und 
wire-worm.  It  was  but  niicur*!.  loo,  for  IhMeiuseols In  remain,  aud  not  ba\iaethe  tender  Bboota 
of  timothy,  ulover.  and  other  Knissas  tu  satisfy  thuir  ui>)ielitea.  they  turned  their  atteatiou  to 
(he  BTowlng  oom.  Tbe  deaylsed  orow  here  renderrd  moat  (>j[c(rll<>iit  service,  for  tbouKli  hv 
pulled  up  the  corn.  I  oollced  eafli  time  the  well  known  track  of  the  wire-worm,  or  tbe  worn  path 
M  the  grub. 
When  tbe  HeveiAcen-yiMU' L-lcada  a|ipearod  thlBBuuitner  (IWWi  the  orowfed  exlenelvel)'  tiu  liotb 
'  lUpupU.' nod  Imaffuea.  Tbe  youiiK  were  fed  to  some  extent  ini  the 
It  at  this  time  uppiiored  above  the  around,  I  suppoae  tbe  aro 
aeldB.-(.W.  J.  Perm  Monre,  PhOa..  Pa., 

The  Grow  an  Ksbmt  i 

Probably  the  moHl  marked  ezampjo  of  tbe  good  which  urows  do  by  deatroying 
tnaeeis  ia  found  hi  tbeir  attack.s  ou  grasti hoppers,  crickets,  and  klndroil  iii<ie(-tB. 
Eighty  observorB  report  the  crow  as  feeding  oxtousively  on  gr&aslioppors,  aud  tliorff 
~  e  no  douht  that  much  good  tti  doue  tn  this  way.  Tlie  followiog  examples 
■how  something  of  tiie  extent  of  tlie  b<*neHt  oomsloiially  done. 

From  A.  I.  Johnson,  Hydevllle,  Vt: 

Crowq  have  some  very  good  iiualltlea.  oatcfaln^  countlesa  niimben  of  i^rlcketa  aud  Krasaho|>- 
per«  aller  the  hay  ta  uut.  They  can  be  seen  at  ulmcet  any  time  of  daj-  oh  tbe  uieadowa  ea!chiit|t 
trasaboppura.  1  utoerved  oue  palrol  old  crows  IhlB  summer  (1886)  when  1  was  haying,  thai  worp 
fecdlKK  their  young  almoal  entirely  ilf  not  quite  >  on  gnisshoppera:  the  old  crows  would  ollrtal 
Dnthemewn  laud  wlttilaeigbtortenrodaot  me,  and  after  oalublng  a  bupperor  two  would  lly 
H>  Ibelr  yuuuK  that  were  ou  the  fence  and  there  feed  them  with  tbe  hoppers. 

From  W.  E.  Saunders,  London,  Ontario,  Canada: 

LaK  Hummer  (ISSE)  I  watched  a  flock  of  probably  two  tfaooanud  crowa  catching  graaahoppera. 

From  J,  B.  Uuderhill,  Fork  Union,  Va.  : 

Ad  to  the  Insect  diet  Of  the  adult  I  ceunot  testify,  having  never  examined  the  gliutnlit.  Thi- 
gblardBor  two  young  which  were  taken  from  tbe  nest  were  Hlled  to  overflowing  Willi  grass- 
hoppera,  and  each  contained  one  or  two  kemela  of  com. 

From  M.inia  M.  Oreen,  Boonville,  N.  Y.  : 

Near  ItoonvlUe  I  have  seen  the  common  crow  feeding  on  graaaboppere  during  the  summer 
months.  Some  flelds  B»<mi.-d  lo  be  fairly  black  with  the  birds  pursuing  the  grssahoppera  In 
ct-er}' direction.  One  day  noticing  a  hook  of  crows  frequenting  a  particular  Held.  I  visited  the 
place,  and  found  that  the  roots  of  the  gruaa  bad  been  completely  eaten  nwny,  so  that  the  end  or 
turf  could  be  taken  by  tne  hand  and  rolled  up  like  a  rug  or  car|>eL  A  farmer  living  In  the 
vicinity  told  me  that  the  crows  visited  tbe  place  every  daj'  to  feed  upon  the  grubs  that  destroyed 
Ihelurf  In  tbiswiiy.    The  grubs  or  larvic  n-ere  about  three-fourths  of  an  Inch  In  length;  body 

Tai':   Insect   Foou  ov   the  (Tbow    as  Rkvealbw   by  ExAMiKATfoN  of 

SroMAUHS. 

Among  the  eighty-six  stomachs  of  the  Common  Crow  examined,  sixty-throe  were 
round  lo  coiitain  insect  remains,  und  these  remains  were  submitted  to  the  entomol- 
ogist of  the  de|>artment,  Proi.  C,  V.  Riley,  who  caused  a  crilicnl  study  of  them  to  lie 
ma<lo,  and  has  in  preparation  a  full  report,  showing  (he  inimberand  kinds  of  insects 
represented  tn  each  stomach,  with  notes  as  to  their  habits  and  economic  importance. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  facb*  brought  out  by  this  investigation  is 
given  herewith.  It  lias  been  prepared  by  the  writer  from  a  preliminary  report  lo 
the  entomologist  by  Tyler  Townsend,  assistant,  who,  with  tbe  aid  of  tbe  olher 
members  of  the  entomological  riirt^e,  made  moal  of  the  d  etc  mil  nations.  The  full  re- 
port will  appear  in  a  bulletin  on  the  crow,  nblcb  is  now  In  preparation  in  the  ornl- 
tholitgleal  division. 

The  stomachs  examined  contained  the  remains  of  about  ninety-two  species  of 
true  insects,  represented  by  about  five  hundred  speL-iinona.  About  ten  per  cent-  of 
these  cannot  be  classed  property  as  either  beneflclai  or  injurlouo,  and  the  remainder 
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are  divided  pretty  eveuly  between  the  two.  The  following  table  shows  the  orders 
represented,  as  well  as  tlie  number  of  species  and  individuals  in  each,  and  these  are 
further  classified  under  the  heads  beneticial,  injurious  and  neutral : 

Table  showing  the  nature  of  the  insect  food  in  sixty-three  stomachs  of  the 

Common  Crow, 


SPECIES. 

lNDIVII>tTAL8. 

Bene- 
ficial. 

16 

Inju- 
rious. 

Neu- 
Ual. 

Total. 

Bene- 
ficial. 

Inju- 
rious. 

Neu- 
tral. 

Total. 

Hymenoptera ,   .  .  .  . 

1 
6 

•  •      •     • 

•  •      •      • 

17 
6 
1 

136 

•  •     •     • 

1 
85 

1 

•  •      •      ■ 

8 
16 

■      •      •      • 
•      •      •      • 

134 

Lepldoptera 

16 

Dtptera, 

1 

2S 

1 

1 

Ck)leoptera 

Hemiptera 

Orthoptera 

16 

1 
17 

8 
8 

47 

8 

17 

67 

1 

150 

'32 
1 

«      •      •      • 

18 

174 

3 

150 

Neuroptera,     

1              1 

18 

.... 

.... 

93 

Total 

41 

41 

10 

213 

232 

51 

496 

In  addition  to  the  true  Insects  mentioned  above,  the  stomachs  contained  remains  of  at  least  three 
species  of  spiders  and  two  of  myriapods.  sixteen  speiilmens  In  all.  and  all  beneficial. 

The  order  Coleoptera  (beetles)  is  most  numerously  represented,  and  a  majority 
of  the  species  are  beneficial.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  less  than  eighteen  spe- 
cies of  predaceous  beetles  {dcindelidcB  and  Carabidcn)  are  included  in  this  number, 
together  with  nearly  a  dozen  species  of  the  scavenger  beetles  {Scarabctidce),  Some 
of  these  are  species  possessing  disagreeable  odors,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  the  crow  should  take  them  unless  other  food  was  scarce.  They  occur  most 
abundantly,  however,  in  stomachs  taken  in  May,  June  and  July,  when  other  food 
must  have  been  abundant  Among  the  injurious  beetles  identified  are  the  flat- 
headed  apple-tree  borer  ( Chrysobothris)^  of  which  a  single  specimen  was  found ; 
May  beetles  (Lachnosterna)  in  five  stomachs  (nine  specimens  in  one)  ;  and  a  few 
other  borers  and  leaf-feeders.  Three  small  weevils  were  taken  from  one  stomach 
and  considered  ** injurious  insects,"  as  they  are,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
hidden  in  kernels  of  corn  which  were  eaten  by  the  crow. 

The  order  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers,  crickets,  etc.)  is  well  represented  by  one 
liundred  and  fifty  specimens  belonging  to  seventeen  species.  Twenty-eight  stomachs 
contained  examples  of  this  order,  and  the  results  of  stomach  examination  in  this 
case  bear  out  the  statements  of  observers  and  show  that  in  this  direction  the  work 
done  by  the  crow  is  entirely  beneficial,  as  all  these  insects  are  more  or  less  injurious. 

The  order  Hymenoptera,  including  tlie  wasps,  bees,  ants,  eta,  is  represented  in 
the  material  taken  from  the  crow  stomachs  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  speci- 
mens belonging  to  seventeen  species,  all  but  one  of  which  are  beneficial.  A  species 
of  saw  fly,  decidedly  injurious,  was  found  in  one  stomach,  and  seven  larvee  of  the 
same  or  another  species  in  a  second  stomach.  One  of  these  stomachs,  however,  also 
contained  the  remains  of  a  young  bird,  apparently  a  nestling,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  saw  flies  came  from  this  source.  Two  other  stomachs  contained  remains 
of  ichneumon  flies  belonging  to  diflerent  genera.  These  are  among  the  most  bene- 
ficial of  inse<:ts,  destroying  particularly  large  numbers  of  caterpillars. 

Only  one  other  order  requires  special  mention,  vist.,  the  Lepidoptera.  In  this  are 
included  the  butterflies  and  moths  the  larvsB  of  which  are  almost  invariably  de- 
structive. Contrary  to  what  miglit  have  been  expected,  the  crow  stomachs  do  not 
show  many  representatives  of  this  order.  Six  species,  five  of  which  are  decidedly 
injurious,  were  recognized,  but  the  sixteen  specimens  were  distributed  among  nine 
stomachs.  The  family  Noctuidoit  which  includes  the  cut-worms,  was  represented 
by  nine  specimens  in  six  stomachs ;  that  is,  but  six  crows  out  of  eighty-six  had 
eaten  any  cut-worms. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  summary  of  the  insectivorous  habits  of  the  Common 
Crow  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  sliowing  is  not  very  favorable  for  tti^VX^t^ 


Uoaaideriiig  iiiorely  tlie  WBlliiiony  of  observeni,  the  t»iii^luBloii  would  be  fftvorubJe 
>  In  themniii,  for  it  appears  tliut  the  urow  nats  IneecUi  Uiroughmit  llii^  aeason,  at  inaiiy 
f  times  111  Inrp^  quantities,  odiI  atUm  rtf  tb«  uit«t  Injiirtniis  kinda.  To  be  sure  they 
I  BTP  muliily  wrroatlfti  or  snbtarrane»ii  kintlit,  but  tliey  are  dei-idedly  injnrious  tn  tlie 
Iiiaiti,  aitil  fow,  If  any.  beneficial  InseiitB  are  auiil  to  be  l«keii. 
In  tbo  light  of  tbe  stumaitli  oxBitii nation h,  bon-erur,  tlie  caae  naatiinea  a  difTerent 
I  cimplexion,  for  altbougli  the  evidence  from  this  source  cuufirms  in  some  reapeiils 
luny  of  observers,  it  indicates  also  tbat  benefii'iid  siid  Injurious  inaeota  are 
r  taken  In  nearly  eijiiAl  qiiantltieH,  and  thus  the  gofui  done  at  nne  tinir  may  be  fUlly 
yi  tieittralizad  at  another.  The  force  of  this  point  is  much  weakened  by  tlie  nauill 
ir  of  Htomach  examinations  made,  and  by  tbe  tael  tbal  so  few  cruwH  wore  taken 
p  dtiriug  the  summer  months ;  but  the  imlicaliont  point  to  an  omnlvoroUH  habit  in 

iKcneral,  and  to  tbe  dentructiou  of  good  and  bad  iuseatslndiwriminately. 
Ab  Iiob  hoen  sug^sted  by  many  previona  writers  and  reiterated  by  uumbi-rs  »r 
(lur  own  observers,  the  harm  done  in  the  destruction  of  eggs  anil  young  of  inse(]ili>'- 
ornuM  birds  during  spring  and  early  sammer  is  beyond  iill  ooinpulatlon  ;  and  it  Is 
diltlunlt  for  one  familiar  with  tbo  magnitude  of  the  crow's  lQi(|uiIy  in  this  diractlon 
■to  believe  thut  any  deatriietiou  of  injurious  inaeds  or  other  animals  can  fully  atmia 
for  It  Vet  even  here  another  facUir  sboidd  be  taken  inh)  account,  iiH  It  must  lia 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  small  binis  killed  by  tbe  crow  arn  not  strictly  In- 
'i  Beetivorous,  while  some  of  them,  in  their  thefts  of  fruit  and  other  crops,  couUniially 
'»  lend  t«  even  their  own  »r«(iuiils  with  tbe  farmer,  and  oooasionally  even  overdraw 
U   tbem. 

»  TfiK  Crow  as  ax  Bkkht  to  Fiki.p  Mick  and  Othbh  Kmai.c  Quadrupkks. 

P       Aside  from  the  insecl^iating  habits  of  tbe  crow  lis  most  beneficial  trait  probably  In 

jl  '  the  killing  of  field  mice.     Of  these  it  is  a  great  destroyer,  hiintjng  up  the  nesU  uiri 

L   devouring  young  and  old  wbeuever  they  etui   be  caughL    There  Is  abundaDu«  of 

V    evident^  thstcrowa  are  very  skilful  at  such  hunting,  and  undoubtedly  thsy  fnnu 

"     one  of  the  strong  ebecks  on  the  ini-rease  of  these  jirolllic  imd  liestruclive  rodent*. 

Among  the  reports  of  our  correspondents  are  twelve  which  mention  this  habit  of 

moUHe-huiiting,  and  IVoni  these  we  select  a  few  : 

From  James  U.  Whitteniorc,  Fairtleld,  Me.  : 

I  liHve  cibsfrvLtl  crows  catching  losecle  UDd  llelil  mice  nil  tbe  year  round.    TbeireDerBl  Im. 
|>ros»ion  iimontf  fanners  is  to  tolerant  crows  at  all  soasoiia  viccpt  thi- early  Bprlng-. 
Krijin  y.  A.  Sampson.  Sedaiia,  Mo.  : 

A[t«r  muwlns  I   have  seen  crows  feedlnR  on  witut  1  Huppcved  lo  Iw  grtusboppers ;  ttiojr  also 
OHtcli  and  eat  mice. 

We  have  received  one   report  also  from  William  J.  Howerlon,  of  Florence.  Aris., 
who  writer  as  follows: 

slue,  as  I  ha\-e  otnerved  It  oatoblns 


Probably  no  family  of  birds  in  existence  is  more  truly  omnivorous  than  the  crows: 
almost  anything  eatable  is  utill7.ed  when  hunger  presses,  thongh  at  other  times 
tliey  are  more  scrupulous  about  their  food.  It  is  usoleas,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
give  a  complete  category  of  the  Items  which  may  enler  Into  the  crow's  diet,  and  aa 
many  of  them  have  no  bearing  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question  it  is  unnei-- 
esMury  to  dwell  on  the  subjeia  here ;  any  one  who  Is  curious  to  know  exactly  what 
ninety-eight  crows  had  eaten  Just  before  they  were  killed  can  consult  tbe  list  of 
stomach  examinations  with  which  this  paper  concludes. 

Tbe  animal  miiltcr  cniitained  In  the  stomachs  of  elgbty-nix  common  crows  exam- 
ined was  as  follows : 


I  Tree  Sptnvw.  2.  SnowflUce. 

a  Wom-eating  Wirbha.        4.  IbgiuAia.  ■««**»- 
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ANIMAL  CONTISTTS  OP  SfOMACUS. 


Carrion 

Bemains  -ot  mice,  .  .  . 

snake.    .  . 

frog«.     .  . 

salamander. 

flab.     .  .  . 

crayfish,    . 


No.  of 
Btomacbs 
in  which 

found. 


U 
4 

1 
5 
1 
9 
6 


ANIMAL  COXTKNTH  OK  STOMACnH. 


Remains  tif  other  crustaoeans,  .  .  . 
musnelH  or  clams.  .  .  . 
snails  of  Tarlo us  kinds. 

Insects, 

spiders 

myriapod 


No.  of 
stomachs 
In  which 
;     found. 


4 

6 

(Hi 

2 

1 


The  following  statement  from  Mr.  John  M.  Richardson,  of  DaingcrAeld,  Tex.,  i» 
interesting  in  this  connection  from  its  novelty.     Mr.  Richardson  writes : 

The  crow  is  known  to  oatoh  young  terrapins,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  destroyn 
other  small  reptiles.  I  remember  a  rook-crowned  hill  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Wateree,  between 
Manchester  and  Statesburgh,  in  Sumpter  county,  Ga.,  that  was  almost  covered  with  remains  of 
small  terrapins  and  land  tortoises  carried  there,  killed,  and  devoured  by  crows. 


Results  in  Detail  op  the  Examination  oe  Stomachs  of  the  Common 

Ckow  (Corvus  americanus), 

[NoTB.— The  followingr  records  of  dissection  are  from  examinations  of  stomachs  preserved  in 
alcohol  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Agrrlculture  by  the  collectors  whose  names  acpom- 
pany  the  records  in  the  list  below.  Unless  otherwise  stated  the  determinations  of  the  various 
items  of  stomach  contents  have  been  made  entirely  by  members  of  the  division,  the  writer  being 
responsible  for  the  larger  part  The  percentages  of  the  food  elements  in  each  case  are  to  be  re- 
Ifarded  simply  as  approximate :  they  are  merely  careful  estimates,  no  exact  measurement  being 
practicable.  As  elsewhere  stated,  the  remains  of  insects  were  referred  to  the  entomologist  of 
the  department,  for  critical  study,  and  a  summary  of  his  preliminary  report  has  been  given  on 
a  previous  pa^'e.] 

264&   Male.    Schraaien burgh,  N.  J.    January  2,  1886 ;  9.30  a.  lu.     F.  J.  Dixon. 

Animal  matter.  0  per  cent;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc.,  6;  indeterminate,  4. 
Stomach  less  than  half  full. 

Contents, — Fragments  of  corn,  acorns,  etc.;  3  bits  of  insect  legs;   fine  mud- 
like matter  not  determined  ;  a  little  sand  and  gravel. 
2649.   Female.    Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.     January  2,  1886 ;  10.30  a.  m.     F.  J.  Dixon. 

Animal  matter,  7  per  cent;  vegetable,  90 ;  gravel,  etc.,  3.    Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents. — Remains  of  corn,  pumpkin  and  cucumber  seeds  and  perhaps  other 
seeds ;  remains  of  muscular  fiber,  probably  from  a  mussel  or  clam  as  some 
of  it  was  attached  to  a  piece  of  a  shell,  apparently  that  of  bivalve  ;  a  few 
bits  of  shell  and  a  little  sand  ;  no  remains  of  insects. 

7012.  Chester  county.  Pa.    January  12,  1887.     Dr.  B.  H.  Warren. 

Animal  matter,  25  per  cent;  vegetable,  50 ;  gravel,  etc,  25.  Stomach  about 
two-thirds  full. 

Oonte7it8,—\  few  bits  of  com  (kernels),  and  a  large  amount  of  hulls  of  corn 
or  other  grain,  with  some  other  vegetable  fiber;  4  seeds  of  poison  ivy 
{Rhus  toxicodendron);  2  vertebra?  of  small  bird* and  several  fragment^of 
bone  of  small  fish* ;  3  or  4  small  beetles  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  in- 
sect remains  and  one  spider  ;  a  good  supply  of  coarse  gravel. 

7013.  Chester  county.  Pa.    January  15.  1887.     Dr.  B.  H.  Warren. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc,  0.  Stomac^h  about 
three-fourths  full. 

Contents, — One  hundred  and  fifty-three  seeds  of  i)oison  ivy  (Rhus  tojricnden- 
dro7i)j  about  125  seeds  of  sumach  (Rhus  (flabra^\  egg-case  of  a  spider;  in- 
sect remains ;  a  fair  amount  of  sand  and  gravel ;    a  quantity  of  finely  pul- 
verized vegetable  matter  mixed  with  fine  sand. 
4432.    Male.     Kast  Hartford,  Conn.     January  15,  1887  ;  a.  m.     Willard  E.  Treat 

Animal  matter,  1(»  per  cent;  vegetable,  75;  gravel,  etc,  15.  Stomat'h  well 
filled. 


*  These  bones*  wen*  I(1ent1tle<l  by  K.  A.  liUe^iN. 


r^inli^HM RemaiiiB  nf  kemala  of  rom,  forming  al>oat  TO  per  cenL  of  (•allrs 

Btotnw:)!  contents :  about  lf>  seeds  oroomiiiuii  xuiiiHcb  ( JIAus)  and  1  xoeil  of 
puiwm  sumach  {Ubiin  i-rHKuata'};  aliniit  10  |ier  pent,  of  bits  at  Dexh  Knil 
llgauitiDt  of  some  animal,  protiably  carrion  :  a  t&nie  amount  of  clean  Raiid 
without  pebbles ;  no  inswl  remains. 
4483,    Femala     Elasl  Hartford,  Conn,     January  in,  IWt?  ;  a.  ni;    WUlani  E.  Trent. 

Animal  mattur,  IG  percenL:  vegetable,  10:  gmvol,  etc..  T5.  Stomach  Icwm  than 
half  full. 

HdhIkhIh, — Three  unknown  seeds,  probalily  nf  apple,  pear,  or  quince ;  a  atnali 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  like  pulp  of  frull  i   n  single  hog  liriatle  anil  a 
number  of  bltit  of  uient,  probably  carririn  i  s  large  amount  of  sand  witliotii 
any  gravel  or  pchlilea ;  no  insect  remains. 
..   Temale.     Baal  Ilarlfonl,  Conn.    January  16,  IS8T;  a.  ai.     Will&rd  E.  TreHt. 

.^ninial  luatler,  lli  per  eeoL;  vegeiabis,  10 1  gravel,  etc,  75.  Stomach  obout 
balf  full. 

Contttilt.~K  few  skins  of  berries  or  seeds  in  small  bits,  and  a  little  other  I'ltie 
vegelable  dSbrls  -,  a  single  hog  bristle  and  lilts  of  animal  tissue,  probably 
carrion  ;  aljoiit  1!  per  t^nu  of  Inaeci  reuaiiia,  all  of  a  single  insti'l ;   a  Inrgo 
amount  of  sand,  and  two  or  three  small  pebbles. 
b   Male.     East  Hartford,  Conn.     Jan  uary  Ui,  18S7 :  2  p.  m.     WUlard  R.  Treat- 

Auimal  matter,  G  per  cent.;  vegetable,  3  i  gravel,  etc,  (<2.  t^totunc^  almost 
empty. 

Contentg.—Oiie  or  two  hog  brisllos  and  a  few  shreds  of  animal   metnbrann, 

probably  earriou  ;  a  few  bits  of  hulls  of  uorn  or  other  gniin  :   a  little  aand 

and  many  hitibII  fragroeniA  of  aowe  hard  black  mineral ;  no  Insect  remalnt. 

b   Female.     East  Hartford,  Conn.     January  16,  1SH7  ;   2  p.m.     Willard  E.  Treat. 

Animal  niatl«r.  »5  per  cent.;  veKelable.  60 ;  gravel,  etiu,  n.  Stomach  about  half 
full. 

ContenU.—Atmm  100  seeds  of  poison  IvyCAAii*  loxieoiieTtdroni,  and  T  seeds  of 
common  sumach  (AAu«);  about 36  percent,  of  shreda  and  bitanf  anlinul 
membrane,  probably  carrion  ;  a  little  sanil  and  live  or  h1»  small  [lebbli.s; 

443T.    Male.     East  Hartford,  V 

Animal  matter,  40  per  oi 
empty. 

ron(ci!(a.— Two  seeds  of  harmless  sumach  {Jl/iiix)  ami  a  few  hulls  and  Hkinn 
of  other  seeds  or  grain  ;  one  hog  bristle  and  a  few  Hhredsand  smalt  masses 
of  muscle  and  tendon,  probably  carrion ;   sand  without  pebblen ;   no  In 

4438.   Male.     EbmI  Hartford,  Conn.    January  16,  1887  ;  3  p.  m.     WlUlard   E.   Treat. 

Animal  matter,  14  per  cent.;  vegetable,  86;  gravel,  etc,  L  Stomach  well 
lined. 

Conlcnis. — Remains  of  about  20  kernels  of  corn,  9  or  10  of  them  nearly  entire  ; 
about  80  seeds  of  harm  less  sumach  (Rhini)  :  one  or  two  bog  bristles,  and 
many  shreds  and  bits  of  moat,  probably  carrion :  a  very  little  sand  :  no  in- 

4450.  Female  Ea.«  Hartford,  Conn.  January  31,  188T  ;  10  a.  m.  Willard  E.  TreaU 
Animal  matter,  a  percent  ;  vegetable,  46;  gravel,  etc,  47.  Stomach  well  filled. 
Cont'nia. — Remains  of  kernels  of  corn,  mostly  hulls:  one  or  two  small  shreds 

of  meat  (carrion  ?)  ;  a  doien  or  more  caddls-lly  cases  and  some  of  the  legs 

of  the  larvip  [Tyler  Townsend] ;  a  large  amount  of  sand  and  gravel. 
4461.    Male.     East  Hartford,  Conn.    January  SI,  1887;  10  a.  m.     Williard  E.  Treat. 
Animal  matt«r,  50  per  cenL  ;  vegetable,  .SO:  gravel,  etc,  0.    Stomach  less  than 

half  full. 
Cii It f«Hf«.— Scraps  and  shreds  of  meal  and  animal  membrane  (carrion  T)  :al)ont 

120  seeds  of  harmless  sumach  (/fAim),  and  other  remains  of  the  berries; 

no  gravel  or  sand  ;  no  insecla. 
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4452.   Male.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    January  31,  1887 ;  10  a.  m.    Williard  E.  Treat 
Animal  mattert  50  per  cent« ;  vegetable,  42 ;  gravel,  etc,  8.    Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents. — Shreds  and  tendinous  masses  of  animal  matter,  probably  carrion ; 
remains  of  a  few  acorns  or  chestnuts ;  77  seeds  of  poison  ivy  (Rhus  toxi- 
codendron) ;  about  175  seed  of  harmless  sumach  (Rhus)  ;  a  small  amount 
of  gravel  and  sand ;  no  insects. 

3059.    Male.    Sandy  Spring,  Md.     February  4,  1887  ;  a.  m.     H.  H.  Miller. 

Animal  matter,  0  per  cent ;  vegetable,  87 ;  gravel,  etc,  10 ;  indeterminate,  3. 

Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents, — Com  almost  entirely,  more  than  half  of  it  in  large  pieces,  some  nearly 

entire  kernels  and  a  large  quantity  of  hulls ;  about  10  per  cent  of  gravel 

and  sand,  the  bulk  of  it  being  rusty  quartz ;  a  small  amount  (3  per  cent ) 

of  fine  "mud,"  not  identifiable ;  no  insects. 

4461.  East  Hartford,  Conn.    February  14,  1887  ;  10  a.  m.     WiUard  K  Treat 
Animal  matter,  40  per  cent ;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  etc,  lOi    Stomach  well 

filled. 
Con^en^.— Remains  of  com  and  perhaps  other  grains,  with  a  few  bits  of  grass 
and  hulls  of  seeds ;  about  60  seeds  of  harmless  sumach  (Rhus)^  apparently 
of  two  distinct  species;  2  seeds  of  red  cedar  (Juniperus)  ;  a  large  amount 
of  muscular  fiber,  fat,  and  sinews,  probably  carrion  ;  sand  and  g^vel ;  no 
insects. 

4462.  Female.    East  Hartford,  Conn.     February  14, 1887  ;  10  a.  m.     Willard  E.  Treat 
Animal  matter,  5  per  cent,  vegetable,  45;  gravel,  etc.,  50.    Stomach  nearly 

empty. 
Con^en^^.— Remnants  of  com  and  hulls;  a  few  bits  of  acorn  shells;  a  bit  of 
skin  (without  hair)  of  some  animal ;  a  single  hog  bristle  ;  a  fair  amount  of 
fine  sand,  and  two  or  three  small  pebbles ;  no  insects. 

4463.  Female.     East  Hartford,  Conn.     February  14,  1887 ;  10  a.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat 
Animal  matter,  1  percent;  vegetable,  45;  gravel,  etc,  50;  indeterminate,  4. 

Stomach  about  half  full. 
Con^enf^.— About  100  seeds  of  harmless  sumach   (Rhus)y  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  hulls,  skins,  etc,  of  these  or  other  seeds  and  fruits ;  a  few 
minute  bits  of  the  hard  parts  of  insects  ;  a  little  very  fine  black  **  mud," 
not  determined ,  sand,  gravel,  and  bits  of  coke. 

4464.  Male.     East  Hartford,  Conn.     February  14,  1887  ;  10  a.  m.     Williard  E.  Treat 
Animal  matter,  75  per  cent  ;  vegetable,  0 ;  gravel,  etc,  25.    Stomach  almost 

empty. 
Contents, — One  hog  bristle ;  a  very  little  muscular  fiber  and  sinew  and  some 
fat,  doubtless  all  carrion  ;  a  small  amount  of  fine  sand ;  no  insects. 

3139.     Male.     West  Goshen,  Pa.     February  15,  1886.     Dr.  B.  H.  Warren. 

Animal  matter,  5  per  cent ;   vegetable,  93 ;  gravel,  etc,  2.    Stomach  about 

half  full. 
Contents, — Remains  of  numerous  kernels  of  com ;  6  seeds  of  sumach  ;  asmall 
bone  from  tarsus  or  carpus  of  some  animal,  apparently  of  the  size  of  a  dog 
or  sheep ;  a  single  piece  of  slate  about  one-half  inch  long ;  no  insects. 

1331.   Male.    Washington,  D.  C.     March  13,  1886  ;  4  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  1  percent ;  vegetable,  97  ;  gravel,  etc,  2.    Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents, — Unidentified  vegetable  matter  mainly  ;  a  few  bits  of  corn  or  other 
grain,  with  some  hulls,  bits  of  grass,  and  what  appears  to  be  young  sprouts 
of  some  vegetable  ;  3  or  4  small  seeds  not  identified  ;  a  single  claw  of  a  cray- 
fish and  a  few  bits  of  insect  remains  ;  no  pebbles  and  very  little  sand. 

1379.   Young.    Saint  Louis,  Mo.     May  23,  1885.    Otto  Widmann. 
Animal  matter,  99  per  cent  ;  vegetable,  0 ;  gravel,  etc,  1. 

Contents. — Many  bones  of  frog  ;  numerous  fragments  of  insects  ;  a  very  little 
sand. 


bain.  NdBtllng.    OiOneavnio,  Vu.    IXay  13,  IBS 

ADimal  matter,  90  per  cent.  ;    v^etable, 
Htt>niiu.'li  well  ttUed. 

OonUnls — MBlnly  insects ;  a  few  iKiues  of  a  siuall  frog ;  about  10  per  yeul,  of 
fluci  >-iiiU(l,"  apparently  a  iiilsture  of  italmal,  vo^tsblo,  HUd  mlueral  mat- 
ter, but  not  determlnablt ;  no  aand  or  gravel. 
Ull.   Nestling.    QainesvUle,  Vs.     Ma^  13,  IBST  i  5  p.  ni.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

A-ttimal  matter,  90  per  uent  :  vegetable.  7  :  gravel,  ouk.  1 ;  indeterminxtp.  2. 
StoiUBuh  about  two-thirds  full. 

Oonlrnln. — Six  or  eight  snisll  pieces  of  vogetablo  matter,  apparently  bits  of  ah 
xicoTH  or  chestnut ;  a  few  shreds  of  vegetable  Ilber :  3  or  3  niinnte  ImneH  nf 
a  tish  :  3  tills  of  abell,  probably  of  suail ;  a  single  small  pebble  and  a  Tew 
p^nsof  aand  ;  a  largo  amount  (nearly  90  per  cent.)  of  Idsect  remains, 
amoug  which  pieces  of  bee'tlus  are  uuinerous;  n  small  smount  of  lineitiiid. 
like  material,  probaijly  from  the  insncls. 
2614.   Ad  lilt  female.    Sing  Sing.  N.  Y.     J  une  30,  isse  ;  3  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fishor. 

Anliual  matter,  1  per  ceoL ;  vog«t«ble,  98 ;  gravel,  etc.,  0,    Stomach  full. 

Contnit/i. — Mainly  corn,  one  whole  kernel  aud  many  large  pieces,  aiid  a  lar^> 
amount  of  hulls  and  finely   pulverized  corn  ;   3  stones  of  cherries  (ciiitl- 
vated),  a  few  bita  of  black  vegetable  material  like  the  shell  of  an  acorn  ;  h 
few  bits  of  the  hard  t>arta  of  beetles :  no  sand  or  gravel. 
2877.    Young.     Englewood,  N.  J.     .Tune  27,  1886  ;  5  p.  m.     F.  M.  Chftpaisn, 

Animal  matter,  SB  percent. ;  vegetable,  6;  gravel, etc.,  0,   Stomach  wellflllod. 

'''uTi(e»r«.— Remains  of  small  blnl,  apparently  an  unfledged  young:   roTnalns 

oflnsect  larvse  imd  inseuts,  but  these  Tiiay  have  come  from  the  stomach  ft 

the  young  bird  eaten   by  the  crow ;   a.  few  bits  of  the  halls  nf  corn,  luid 

other  vegetable  dAbrla. 

aw.'i.    Adult  (r).  Peterborough.  MadlBon  ooumy,  N.  T.   June,  laea.   G.  M.  Miller,  Jr, 

.iVnimal  matter,  3  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  05 :  gravel,  etc.,  2.    stomach  well  flUed. 

'V)ii(pii(j.— Kernols  of  corn,  outs,  and  u  few  of  ivhoat,  ti.getber  wilh   a  Urnn 
quantity  of  hulls,  mainly  of  oats  ;  a  few  small  fragments  of  insects;  4  small 
I«bl>lcs,  and  a  very  little  santl. 
:t7fi!t.    Male.      Immature.      Peck's    Island,  New   Jeraey,     July   1,  1886;    noon.     J. 
Percy  Moore. 

.\nimal  matter,  15  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc,  7B,  Stomach  about 
half  full. 

<'tiH(cHM.— Mainly  aand  and  bits  of  shell ;  two  or  three  bits  of  saawcod  and  a 
very  little  other  vegetable  matter ;  I  gasteropod  shell  alfout  half  an  inch 
long  ;  3  or  4  Joints  ofa  crustacean's  legs  ;  hundreds  of  mlnitle  fish  verte- 
bra', almost  niicroscopio  ;  about  f>  per  cenL  of  insect  remains  tn  very  tine 

■iivUi.   Male.     Immature.     Ming  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  1,  ISSii;  0  a.  in.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  99 percent.  ;   vegetable,  0;   gravel,  etc.  0 ;  Indeterminate.   1. 

Stomach  about  half  full. 
Contcnia, — Insects,  mainly  larvic  ;  a  few  1iit»  of  what  appears  to  be  bark   or 
wood,  but  not  iMisUtvply  identified  ;  no  sanil  or  gravel. 
■ihiii.    Male  adult-    Slug  Sing,  N.  V.    July  1.  188fi  ;  !'  a.  in.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

.Vnimal  maltcr,  2  per  cent.  ;  vegetable,  95  ;  gravel,  etc.,  3.    Stonuich  well  tilled. 

Cottl-mtf, — Nine  cherry  stones,  with  skins  and  pulp  of  about  3  ;   fragment},  ol 

corn  or  other  grain,  aud  the  hullx  of  same  ;  about  20  aeedH  of  Riihu^t  s|<.  ? 

and  6  or  6  unknown  seeds ;  a  lew  remains  of  insects,  apparently  beetlen  :  !i 

small  pebbles  and  a  little  sand. 

Dr.  Fisher  sayw  the  cherry  stones  arc  from  cherries  which  grow  every- 
where in  the  wooils  about  Sing  Sing,  and  probably  have  escaped  from  cul- 
livHtion.    They  arc  very  dark  when  ripe,  almost  black. 
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2517.  Male  adult    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  1,  1886;  noon.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  65  per  cent;  vegetable,  33;   gravel,  etc,  2.     Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents, — Seven  cherry  stones  (like  those  in  No.  2516),  and  bits  of  slcins  and 
other  debris  of  fruit;  about  a  dozen  seeds  of  Rubus^  apparently  the  red 
raspberry  (i2.  atrigosua) ;  large  quantity  of  insect  remains,  one  or  two  in- 
sects nearly  entire ;  a  very  small  amount  of  sand. 

2518.  Male  adult    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.     July  1,  1886 ;  1  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  70  per  cent ;  vegetable,  30 ;  gravel,  etc,  0.    Stomach  full. 
Confen<«.— Nineteen  cherry  stones  (like  those  in  Nc  2516)  ;  a  few  bits  of  fruit 

skins  and  vegetable  fiber ;  a  very  large  amount  of  insect  remains :  four 
small  vertebrse  of  small,  tailed  batrachian,  perhaps  a  salamander  (iden- 
tified  by  F.  A.  Lucas). 

2519.  Male  adult    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  2,  1886 ;  laSO  a.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  60  per  cent;  vegetable,  40 ;  gravel,  etc,  0.     Stomach  well 

filled. 

Contents. — Six  cherry  stones  (like  those  in  No.  2516),  and  a  very  little  other 
vegetable  matter ;  bones  and  flesh  of  a  small  bullfrog  (identified  by  F.  A. 
Lucas).    No  trace  of  insects  or  gravel. 
252a   Female  adult    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  2,  1886 ;  1  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  50  per  cent;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  etc,  a  Stomach  little 
distended. 

Contents, — Five  stones  of  cherry  (like  those  in  Na  2516) ;  remains  of  insects ; 
no  gravel. 
252L   Female  adult    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  2,  1886 ;  1.30  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  60  i>er  cent;  vegetable,  40;  gravel,  etc,  Oi  Stomach  nearly 
empty. 

Contents,— 'One  cherry  stone  (like  those  found  in  No.  2516),  and  a  single  frag- 
ment of  some  other  fruit  stones ;  insect  remains ;  no  graveL 
2522.   Female  adult    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  2,  1886 ;  2.30  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  33  per  cent;  vegetable,  65;  gravel,  etc,  2.  Stomach  well 
filled. 

Contents, — Four  cherries,  whole  or  nearly  so,  and  stones  of  twelve  more  (like 
those  in  No.  2516),  with  a  very  little  other  vegetable  matter;  bones  of  a 
Arog,  forming  about  four-fifths  of  the  animal  matter,  the  remainder  being 
fragments  of  insects ;  a  single  pebble  and  a  very  little  sand. 

2678.  Young.    Nigger  Pond,  Ramapo  Mountains,  N.  J.    July  4,  1886 ;  5  p.  m.     F. 

M.  Chapman. 
Animal  matter,  10  per  cent;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc,  a    Stomach  nearly 

empty. 
Contents,— A.  few  pieces  of  acorns,  peas,  or  kernels  of  com  ;  three  or  four  small 

berries,  probably  of  the  heath  family,  i>erhap8  blueberries  (  Vaccinium)  ; 

two  or  three  pieces  of  animal  matter,  possibly  bits  of  marine  worms :  two 

or  three  bones  of  small  fish  ;  no  sand  or  gravel. 

2679.  Young.    Nigger  Pond,  Ramapo  Mountains,  New  Jersey.    July  4,  1886;  5  p. 

m.    F.  M.  Chapman. 

Animal  matter,  3  per  cent;  vegetable,  97;  gravel,  etc,  a  Stomach  about 
half  full. 

Con^enM.— Numerous  fragments  of  the  flesh  of  some  nut,  Aruit  or  grain,  not 
determined,  perhaps  of  acorn,  as  there  are  many  fragments  of  shell  re- 
sembling that  of  an  acorn  ;  2  pistils  of  flowers  nearly  an  inch  long ;  a  few 
bones  of  small  fish ;  no  trace  of  insects  or  graveL 
286a  Male  adult  (?).  Peterborough,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.  July  14,  1886.  G.  S. 
Miller,  J  r. 

Animal  matter,  60  per  cent;  vegetable,  30 ;  gravel,  etc,  4  ;  indeterminate,  6. 
Stomach  well  filled. 

25  BlADB. 


ConlenU.—Remaiae  of  obIh  (mainly  tho  hulls);  Rna  grass  and  aomo   uUier 

vegetable  ribcr;  bones  and  nearly  all  Iheteelb  of  a  Getd-mouse  (.-Ircirotii 

ri/inriiis),   foraiing  abmit  26  per  cant  of  tin-  whole  stomach  uontrntsi 

HboutSO  iwrueuL  ofiaaeut  remains  ;  aliout  Q  per  c«dU  of  flue  ''oiiid"  uot 

IdeDtifiable. 
*886.   Young.    Hillsborough.  New  BruuBwtok.   J  uly  15,  1S86 ;  3  to  *  p.  m.    JonnUion 

D wight,  Jr. 
Animal  mutter,  10  per  eeaL:  ve^lable,  45;  gravel,  etc,  4&    Stomach  nnarl.i' 

empty. 
Conlenls.—Retne,ia»  of  seeds  and  berries,  two  kloda  of  seeds  not  recognized  : 

remains  of  inse<7le;  10{>ebblea;  no  sand. 
.   Male,  young.     HiUsborougti,  New  Brtmawick.   Joly  16,Ise6;Sa.m.,  JonoUian 

Dwight.  Jr. 
Animal  matter,  3a  per  cent.;  vegetable,  65 ;  gravel,  etc,  0.     Stomaeb  iaaa  than 

half  full. 
ConlenU.—\  pieee  of  moss  about  half  an  inch  lougi  hulls  of  live  or  six  nup- 

berries;  seven  seeds  of  red  raspberry  (Rulitis  atriffoau^);  remains  of  ■ 

large  cutworm :  no  gravel  or  sand. 
4886.    Female,  young.     Hillsborough,  New  Brunswit'k.     July  IB,  1880 :  8  a.  iii.   Jona- 

tllan  Dwight,  jr. 
Animal  matter,  1  percenL;  vegotAble,  W;  gravel,  etc,  a    Stomach  less  than 

hair  full. 
O?n(0nf3.— Hulls  and  a  few  seeds  of  raspberry ;   two  Hmoll  unknown  pods  not 

yet  ripe  ;    twelve  or  fifteen  very  small  seeds,  possibly  those  of  strawber- 
ries; a  single  ftngmenlof  some  beetle;  no  gravel  or  sand. 
.   Male,  immature.      1 1  ilia  borough.  New  Brunswick.      JalySH,  I88ti;   5  p.   m. 

Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr. 
Animal  matter,  20  per  cent.;    vegetable,  80 ;   gravel,  etc,  0.    Stomat^h  about 

half  full. 
ConUnls.—A  large  amount  of  pulp  and  skins  of  some  fruit  not  Identifieil  (the 

pulp  looks  like  that  of  an  early  apple,  but  the  skins  are  too  thin);   two 

stones  of  some  species  of  iVumw,  perhaps  a  beech  plum  ;  remains  of  in- 

scc.is,  mainly  (?)  beetles,  but  one  large  cutworm  ;  no  gravel. 
735.    Immature.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.      September   IS,   1SS5 ;    ID  a.   m.      Dr.   C.   Hart 

Merriam. 
Animal  matter,  6  per  cenL;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  etc,  20 ;  indeterminate,  15. 

Stomach  welt  tilled. 
0)»len(j.— Twenty-two  Hlones  of  wild  cherry  (JVunuaaeroHna);  9  of  cornel  (Cor- 

HU3  s|>.  T),  and  3  unidentifled  ;  also  pulp  of  above  berries;  a  few  pieces  of 

of  what  appears  to  be  an  acorn  or  chestnut ;  various  hard  parts  of  insects. 
154a   Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.     September  20,  1685 ;  a.  m.    F.  8.  Place. 

Animal  matter,  46  per  cent ;  vegetable,  53 ;  gravel,  etc,  2.    Stomach  full. 
ConUnM.— Fragments  of  the  "meat"  of  some  nut  or  large  seed;   piecesof 

acorns  or  chestnuts;  numerous  fragments  of  fruit  pulp,  probably  apple; 

many  insect  remains  (45  percent);  5  small  pebbles;  no  sand. 
1641.   Alflred  Centre.  N.  Y.    September  20,  1886 :  a-  m.    F.  S.  Place. 

Animal  matter,  40  per  cent.;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  etc,  0.    Stomach  full. 
Conlenta, — Seven  stones  of  wild  cherry  (JVunita  serotina);  6  or  6  triangular 

seeds  (of  JViJyffonum?)  skins  and  other  vegetable  matter  firom  both  the 

preceding,  and  some  long  vegetable  fiber  from  some  other  plant ;  muner- 

ouB  insect  remains ;  no  sand  or  gravel. 
2230.   Male.     Washington,  D.  C.    September?,  1888;  11  a.  m.     W.  U.  Barrows. 

Animal  matter,  0  per  cent.;  vegetable,  TO;  gravel,  etc,  6;   indeterminate,  26. 

stomach  almost  empty. 
Conltnta One  grape  seed  ;  vegetable  nber  finely  divided ;  2  or  3  bita  of  a«nd 

and  gravel;  line  mud-like  material,  not  identiflable:  no  Insects. 
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2a4a   Mala    Washington,  D.  C.    September?,  1886;  11  a.  m.    F.  A.  Lucas. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent ;  vegetable,  80 ;  gravel,  etc,  10.     Stomach  about 

half  full. 
Contents, — Qrape  seeds  and  skins,  w^ith  a  little  pulp  and  much  vegetable  fiber; 
other  vegetable  material  not  identifiable ;    7  seeds  of  poison  ivy ;   small 
amount  of  gravel ;  a  few  insect  remains. 

The  grape  seeds  are  undoubtedly  those  of  cultivated  grapes,  as  this  bird 
and  No.  2239  were  shot  near  a  vineyard,  the  owner  of  which  complained  of 
the  g^eat  damage  done  by  the  crows. 

2698.  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.    September?,  188a    F.  8.  Place. 

Animal  matter,  95  per  cent;  vegetable,  5 ;  gravel,  etc.,  0.     Stomach  less  than 

half  full. 
Con^eTiM.— One  stone  of  wild  cherry  and  a  very  little  fine  vegetable  matter, 

probably  from  the  fruit  of  the  same ;  several  gprasshoppers  and  perhaps 

other  insects ;  no  gravel. 

2242.   Male.    Shelter  Island,  New  York.    September  11,  1886  :  a.  m.    W.  W.  Worth- 

ington. 
Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.,  vegetable,  85 ;  gravel,  etc.,  5.  Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents, — About  50  seeds  of  bay-berry  or  wax- berry  (  Myrica  ceri/era) ;  hulls 

of  corn  or  some  other  grain,  with  a  few  small  bits  of  the  grain ;  a  little 

fine  vegetable  material,  not  identified ;   remains  of  the  legs  of  a  small 
^      crustacean  ;  4  small  snail  shells  (marine);  2  vertebrae  of  small  fish  ;  a  few 

fragments  of  insects ;  a  little  sand. 

4687.    Male.    Shelter  Island,  New  York.    October  1,  1886;  a.  m.     W.  W.  Worth- 

ington. 
Animal  matter,  25  per  cent;    vegetable,  60 ;   gravel,  etc.,  15.    Stomach  about 

half  full. 
Contents, — Fragments  of  acorns  or  chestnuts,  and,  perhaps  of  some  other  seeds, 

but  these  mainly ;  remains  of  a  crayfish  ;  4  or  5  minute  bits  of  an  insect ; 

considerable  sand,  but  no  pebbles. 

458a   Male.    Shelter  Island,  New  York.     October  1,   1886;  a.   m.      W.    W.   Worth- 

ington. 
Animal  matter,  0  per  cent;  vegetable,  100 ,- gravel,  etc,  0.    Stomach  less  than 

half  fulL 
Contents. — Remains  of  a  dozen  or  more  kernels  of  corn  ;   about  50  stones  of 

bay-berry  (  Myrica  ceri/era) ;  a  single  stone  of  some  wild  PtunuSj  probably 

the  beech  plum  (P.  maritima) ;  3  small  claw  tips  of  a  crab  or  crayfish, 

probably  taken  as  gravel  (?);  no  insects. 

2269.   Female,  adult    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    October  2,  1886 ;  3  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  2  per  cent;  vegetable,  95  ;  gravel,  etc,  3.    Stomach  full. 

Contents. — Nineteen  seeds  of  flowering  dogwood  {Cornus  florida);  17  seeds  of 
bay-berry  (Myrica  ceH/era);  bits  of  shell  of  chestnuts  and  large  amount 
of  chestnut  *^ meat;"  8  vertebrae  and  other  small  bones  of  a  small  fish; 
minute  bits  of  the  shell  of  insects ;  little  sand  and  gravel. 

1439.   Essex  Junction,  Vt    October  3,  1885 ;  10  a.  m.     Charles  A.  Davis. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent;  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc,  89.    Stomach  nearly 

empty. 
Contents. — Skin  and  pulp  of  a  single  fruit,  perhaps  a  grape,  but  no  seeds ;  large 
quantity  of  sand  and  gravel ;   minute  fragments  ot  the  hard  parts  of  in- 
sects. 

1444.    Winfield  N.  Y.     October  4,  1885 ;  a.  m.     O.  P.  Hitchings. 

Animal  matter,  5  per  cent;  vegetable,  5  ;  gravel,  etc,  85  ;  indeterminate,  5. 

Contents. — A  few  bits  of  oats  and  perhaps  other  grain  ;  a  mixture  of  finely 
pulverized  vegetable  and  mineral  matter,  forming  a  fine  black  mud ;  a 
laige  amount  of  sand  and  pebbles ;  a  lew  fragments  of  insects. 


KM.   Female.     Broadway,  Queens  county,  N.  Y.    October  IB,  1886;  noon.     TC'lllUoi 

Dulcher. 
Animal  matter,  IH  per  cent:  vegetable,  75 ;  gravel,  etc,  7. 
Oontentt. — RcmnltKi  of  aoomsor  cbeatnuta;   reuiaina  of 

alnding  many  bita  of  ahell. 
IWI.   Adult.    Sing  Sing,  N,  Y.    October  IS,  1985.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cenL;   vegetable.  75 ;   gravel,  Bli:.,  10;   indetermlnato   &. 

Slomacli  noli  filled. 
(,'ont«nla.— Fragmenle  of  atorne  or  uhoBCnuts ;   aljout  50  needs  of  poiM>n  hh- 

mach ;  remains  of  various  ioHeuta ;  wkln  and  pulp  of  a  few  berries. 
1516.   Watklns,  N.  Y.    Outobor  20,  1865;  a 46  a.  m.     H.  C.  Orlswold. 

Animal  matter,  25  p«r  cent:  vegetable,  25;  grovel,  etc.,  60.    Blomnob  abonl 

half  full. 
ronUnti Fragments  of  seeds,  one  of  wliich  appears  to  be  that  of  a  squasli  or 

raolon  :  a  liltlti  uulden tillable  vegetable  matter ;  recaaiuH  of  Insects ;   MUid 

nnd  gravel. 
n»4a    Male.     Rockville,  Conn.     (^>cu>ber  JS,  18811.     H.  K.  James. 

Animal  matter,  00  percent.;  vejtelable,  35:  gravel,  etc,  &.    Stomiich  ftill. 
CuTi'«7iM.— Remains  of  some  large  seed,  possibly  com  or  beans  of  some  kind ; 

large  quantity  of  insect  remains,  mainly  grasshoppers;  small  quantity  of 

gravel,  mostly  bita  of  quartz,  but  one  fair-sized  garnet. 
*060.   Male.     East  Hartford,  Cotiu.    October  22,  ISSfl ;  noon.    C,  C.  Hanmer. 
Animal  matter,  2  per  cent ;  vegetable.  W :  gravol,  eiv.,  %    StomiKb  fUlL 
Conttnti. — Remuins  of  uuoms  or  chestuilta  almost  entirely,  and  midnly  trltli- 

outany  bita  of  sboll ;  a  HOiall  amount  of  insect  fragments  in  very  MnaU 

bits ;  a  few  pieces  uf  cbarcosl,  and  a  very  little  sand. 
1460.   Male.     Redford,  Micb.    October  20,  1BS&;  T  a.  m.     (Killed  over  aom-Q»ld.) 
William  J.  Mnldrogh. 
Animal  matl«r,  0  per  cent.;  vegetable,  9B;  gravel,  elo.,  I.    Stomoob  about  hklf 

full. 
r(m(Pji(.T.— Mniril, 

Bibly  acorns  ;' 

no  traces  of  corn. 

1201.  Male.     Washington,  D.  C.    October  30,  1385;  1  p.  m.     Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 
Animal  matter,  trace;  vegetable,  89 per  cenL; gravel,  etc,  6 ; Indelerminate,  5. 

Stomach  well  tilled. 
Vonlend. — Twenty  or  thirty  kernels  of  com  in  fragments ;  21  stones  of  flower- 
ing dogwood  {CurniisJIariila  ).-  12B  seeds  of  poison  ivy ;  sand  and  gravel; 
and  what  appears  to  be  fine  mud  ;  uo  trace  of  Insect  remains. 

1202.  Female.     Washington,  D.  C.    October  30,  1885  ;  4  p.  m.     Dr.  C.   Hart  Merriam. 
Animal  matter,  I  per  cent  ;  vegetable,  IH  ;  gravel,  etc.,  5.     Stomach  full. 
Con(en<s.— About  40  seeds  of  Virginia  creeper   (Ampelopait  quinqiie/oliayi 

about  50  seeds  of  grapes  (Viti.^),  at  leant  2  species;  abont  20  seeds  of  poison 
Ivy,  1  of  iioison  Humach,  and  30  more  unidentified;  pulps  and  skins  of 
grapes  and  other  fruit ;  bits  of  sea-weed,  grass,  and  unrecc^nixable  vege- 
table matter ;  u  few  bits  of  insects  ;  sand,  gravel,  2  or  3  bits  of  mollusk 
shell,  and  single,  worn  claw  of  crayfisb. 
125a  Female.  Washington,  D.  C.  November  14,  1885;  11.30  a.  m.  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  8  per  cenL;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc,  2.     Stomach  full. 

Contents. — Nine  seeds  of  Virginia  creeper  ( Ampelopsis'i;  12  stones  of  flower- 
ing dogwooil  (Oi>7-nHa  Jlorida')  ;  fraginenla  of  about  6  kernels  of  oom ;  a 
few  hairs  nf  a  small  mammal  (probably  mouse)  ;  I  very  small  gasteropod 
shell ;  bones  of  the  head  of  a  small   fish ;  minute  fragments  of  one  Insect 
2301.   Adult     Washington,  D.  C.     November  7,  I88fi ;  4.30  p.  m.     H.  W.  Henshaw. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent:  vegetable,  &'>;  gravel,  et«.,  20;  indetermlnata,  5. 
Stomach  full. 
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CVm^en^tf.— Remains  of  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  perhaps  other  seeds ;  a  single 
grape  seed,  and  some  hulls  of  com  or  other  grain,  with  much  fine  vege- 
table matter  like  saw-dust ;  a  considerable  amount  of  sand  and  gravel ; 
remains  (fine)  of  many  insects. 
170a   Male.    Calhoun,  Gku    November  28,  1885.    R.  Windsor  Smith. 

Animal  matter.  75  percent;  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc,  15. 

Contents, — Twenty-four  seeds  of  poison  ivy ;  a  small  snake,  8  inches  or  more 
in  length ;  a  small  snail  {Helix)\  1  very  large  spider;  remains  of  many 
insects,  constituting  almost  40  per  cent,  of  entire  stomach  contents  ;  4  or  5 
pebbles  ot  the  size  of  kernels  of  corn,  and  some  sand ;  a  very  little  unde- 
termined vegetable  matter. 
151&   Male.    Watkins,  N.  Y.    December  15,  1885;  4  p.  m.    H.  G.  Oriswold. 

Animal  matter,  12  per  cent;  vegetable,  63  ;  gravel,  etc,  25.    Stomach ftQL 

Ot>n^0nM.— Remains  of  com,  acorns,  or  chestnuts ;  some  other  seeds  too  much 
comminuted  to  determine ;  numerous  insect  remains  ;  larg^  quantity  of 
gravel. 
460a   Male.    Rockaway  Beach,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.     December  17,  1885.    Jonathan 
Dwight,  jr. 

Animal  matter,  95  per  cent ;  vegetable,  0  ;  gravel,  etc,  5.  Stomach  nearly 
empty. 

Contents, — The  animal  matter  of  one  or  more  shell-fish  (apparently  a  mussel 
and  a  barnacle,  as  bits  of  shell  belonging  to  these  are  also  contained);  a 
very  little  sand ;  no  insects. 
1269.    Female.     Washington,  D.  C.     December  2,  1885  ;  4  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent;  vegetable,  75  ;  gravel,  etc,  20;  indeterminate,  4. 

Con^e7iM.— Fragments  of  1  or  2  acorns  or  chestnuts ;  large  quantities  of  the 
**  skin  *'  or  hulls  of  grain,  apparently  of  kernels  of  com  ;  30  seeds  of  poison 
ivy ;  large  amount  of  sand  and  gravel ;  some  vegetable  fiber  and  mud ; 
numerous  but  small  fragments  of  the  hard  parts  of  insects. 

1297.  Female.     Washington,  D.  G.     December  17,  1885;  found  dead.     Dr.  A.  K. 

Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  90  per  cent;  vegetable,  2 ;  gravel,  etc,  8.  Stomach  about  one- 
fourth  full. 

Contents.^Oue  cocoon  of  some  insect,  and  2  smaller  cocoons,  or  egg-bags  of 
spider ;  12  or  15  small  fragments  of  much-worn  bone,  perhaps  taken  as 
<*  gravel  ;*'  a  few  bits  of  vegetable  membrane,  apparently  epidermis  of 
some  grain  ;  a  very  small  amount  of  sand  and  graveL 

1298.  Washington,  D.  G.    December  17,  1885 ;  found  wounded.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  5  per  cent ;  vegetable,  85  ;  gravel,  etc,  8 ;  indeterminate,  2. 
Contents, — Remains  of  3  or  4  kernels  of  com  and  the  hulls  of  many  more ;  90 

to  100  seeds  of  common  sumach,  apparently  Rhus  glabra  ;  fragments  of 
insects  ;  gravel  and  sand ;  about  2  per  cent  of  fine  mud-like  material,  not 
determined. 

1299.  Female.    Washington,  D.  G.'    December  19,  1885;  4-5  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  1  per  cent  ;    vegetable,  80;   gravel,  etc,  19.     Stomach  well 

filled. 

Contents. — Seven  seeds  of  harmless  sumach ;  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, part  of  which  may  be  bits  of  com,  acorns,  etc,  but  the  bulk  seems  more 
like  sea-weed  ;  a  few  fragments  of  the  hard  parts  of  insects  ;  a  large  amount 
of  gravel  and  fine  sand,  with  2  or  S  bits  of  shell. 
ISOa   Mala    Washington,  D.  G.    December  19,  1885 ;  4-^  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  0  per  cent  ;  vegetable,  90 ;  gravel,  etc,  10.  Stomach  well 
filled. 

Contents. — Fragments  of  com  ;  75  seeds  of  poison  ivy ;  60  seeds  of  common 
sumach  and  1  seed  of  grape  ;  gravel  and  bits  of  coal  and  brick  ;  no  insect 
remains. 


ISOl.   MmIo.     WwliinKtoti,  D.  C.     December  19,  1886 ;  1-4  p.  m. 
Animal  iiislter,  trace;  vegetalile,  Ta  per  oetil. ;  gravel,  ei 

Ailed. 
VaTttenla.—"  Mast "  (t.  e.,  acorns,  clieetouts  and  similar  maleriol),  and  l&rgre 

quaalities  of  the  epidermis  of  some  gntin,  perliaps  I'oni ;  S8  seeds  of  poison 

Ivy;  large  amount  of  sand,  gravel,  etc  ;  minute  frogm  eats  of  Insects. 
13UL   Male.     Washington,  D.  C.     December  IB,  1H85 ;  4-6  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fishar. 
Animal  matter,  IpercenL  :  vegetsble,S6;  (;ravel,  etc,  11.    SEomacli  well  filled. 
CoitteHls Fragments  of  many  kernels  of  corn,  and  tuu  entire  kernels  ;  about 

l&aeodsof  cominunsuaiacli  ;  30set^ds  of  poison  Ivy  :  aund,  gravel,  and  6  or 

S  Kood-Bized  bits  of  mother-of-pearl ;  a  few  small  fVagmenla  of  InsG^ta,  And 

onelnseut  nearly  entire. 
1803.   Femfllo.     Washington,  D.  C.     December  IS,  1885;  4-8 1>.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter  1  peri'Snt.  ;  vegetable.  94  ;  gravel,  etc.,  5.    Stomach  well  filled. 
Conteiila. — A  bout  SO  whole  kernels  of  com,  and  fragments  of  aa  many  more  ; 

T  seeds  of  grape;  about  60  seeds  of  c^ommon  Bumacli ;  oseedsof  poiaoulvy ; 

gravel,  coal  and  sand  ;  a  few  remains  of  Insects. 
I.<t04.   Male.     Wasliington,  D.  C.     December  19,  1885;  1-6  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fiaher. 

Animal  matter,  b  per  ocnL  ;   vegeUble,  TO ;  gravel,  etc,  26.     Slouiacli  about 

two-thlrda  foil, 
CanfanM.^a-About  10  entire  kernels  of  corn  (tyithont  skins),  andaa  much  more 

In  fragmenU ;  2  seeds  of  poison  Ivy  ;  gravel,  luid  bits  of  coal  ;  about  5  per 

131).   Male.    M'asbiogton,  D.  C.     Det'ember  23,  1886  ;  4-6  p.  m.     Or.   A.  K.  FIsber. 
Aulniul  matter,  10  per  cent.  ;  vegetable,  SO :  gravel,  eU.,  30.    Stomftch  full. 
C'onlfnrji. ^Particles  of  wheat  or  corn,  3  or  4  kernels  in  all ;    100  seeds  of  cow- 
moD  sumach  ;  remiuns  of  sea-weeds  and  other  vegetable  matter ;  remains 
of  a  few  small  crnstaceans  (perhaps  Isopods)  ;   fragmenta  of  mussel  slietl 
wlUi  parta  of  the  mussel  attached  ;  minute  pieces  of  insects ;  cousidorable 
sand,  and  many  )>ebbleB. 
1312.   Male.     Wa.shinston,  D.  C.     December  £3.  1S8.^ ;  i-f.p.  m.     Pr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  40  per  cent.  ;  vegetable,  50 ;  gravel,  eb:.,  10.    Stomach  full. 
Contents. — One  kernel  of  corn   nearly  entire,  pieces  of  several   more,  and   a 
targe  amount  of  hulls  and  other  vegetable  dtSbria  ;  20  or  26  seeds  of  harm- 
"  less  sumach,  apparently  of  twospeeies  ;  reniainsof  a  small  crab  or  oray- 

lish  ;  lOor  ISsiuall  bonesof  afish  ;   numerous  remains  of  insects  (gross- 
hopper  legs,  elc),  and  pieces  of  myriapods ;  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles, 
with  I  or  2  bits  of  shell. 
13ia    Male.     Washington,  D.  C.     December  23,  1SB5  ;  4-6  p.  m.     H.  W.  Henshsw. 

Animal  matter,  I  per  cent,  ;  vegetable,  16  ;  gravel,  etc.,  70;  Indeterminate,  14. 

Stomach  full. 
Vontrnlx. — Seeds  anil  gravel  mainly,  with  a  little  mud  and  line  vegetable  ref- 
use; traces  of  insects  in  addition  to  2  or  3  small  beetles  entire  ;  about  forty 
seeds  of  common  sumach,  and  about  80  of  poison  ivy  ;  a  few  small  bits  of 
some  grain,  in  all  eqiml  to  about  two  kernels  of  wheat  Among  the  gravel 
was  a  small,  worn,  crayfish  claw. 

1314.  Male.  Washington,  D.  U.  December  23,  1885  ;  4-.^  p.  m.  H.  W.  Heushaw. 
Animal  matter,  10  per  cent  ;  vegetable,  60:  gravel,  etc,  30.  Stomach  full. 
CotUentti.  —  Pieces  of  corn,  perhapH4  or  5  kernels  in  all  ;  blls  of  grass,  hulls, 

vegetable  fiber  of  various  kinds,  and  considerable  fine  "  mud,"ap|karently 
all  vegetable;  6  or  8  piuc<'S  of  the  carapace  of  acrayfish  ;  fragments  of  mus- 
sel shell  (futo  7):  many  small  bones  of  common  mouse  (3fuji  miinculat'), 
with  some  of  the  teeth  ;  many  fragments  of  insect*,  much  comminuted  : 
sand,  gravel,  charcoal,  and  one  or  two  im]>erfect  snail  shells. 

1315.  Male.     Washington,  D.  C.     December  23,  I8S5:  4-.6  p.  m.     H.  W.  HeDBhan. 
Animal   matter,   I  per  cent.  ;   vegetAble,  97 ;    gravel,  etc,  2.     Stomaeb  w«U 

flllPd. 
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Contents. — Mainly  kernels  of  com  whole  or  in  fragments,  and  the  hulls  of 
same ;  bits  of  the  shell  of  acorns  and  a  few  bits  of  the  kernel  of  same ;  4 
seeds  of  poison  ivy ;  1  seed  of  bind-weed  {Polygonumf)\  about  100  very 
small,  black  seeds ;  a  very  few  fragments  of  insects ;  a  very  little  gravel  or 
sand. 

181&    Female.    Washington,  D.  G.    December  23,  1886;  4-5  p.  m.    H.  W.  Henshaw. 
Animal  matter,  8  per  cent ;  vegetable,  72;  gravel,  etc.,  26.    Stomach  about 

half  fulL 
Contents. — A  few  bits  of  com  and  hulls  of  same ;  pieces  of  gprass  and  ver^' 
fine  vegetable  debris,  part  of  it  apparently  the  shell  of  some  bony  seed; 
4  or  5  small  beetlet",  and  minute  portions  of  hard  parts  of  others ;  sand 
and  gravel ;  small  tuft  of  mammal's  hair,  probably  of  cat  or  dog;  frag- 
ments of  one  or  more  legs  of  crayfish  ;  eight  or  ten  kernels  of  wild  rice 
{Zizania  aquaticaYy  2  unknown  seeds. 

1317.    Female.    Washington,  D.  G.    December  23, 1886 ;  4^  p.  m.    H.  W.  Henshaw. 
Animal  matter,  2  per  cent ;  vegetable,  83 ;  gravel,  etc,  16.    Stomach  'about 

three-fourths  full. 
Contents. — Mainly  pieces  of  com  and  hulls  of  same  ;  123  seeds  of  poison  ivy ; 
a  little  fine  vegetable  matter  not  determined ;  minute  pieces  of  the  hard 
parts  of  insects ;  gravel  and  fine  sand  form  about  15  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire contents. 

252&    Male.    Washington,  D.  G.    December  25,  1886.    F.A.Lucas. 

Animal  matter,  5  per  cent ;  vegetable,  50 ;  gravel,  etc,  25 ;  indeterminate,  20. 

Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents. — Remains  of  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  similar  material,  in  small  pieces ; 
about  20  per  cent  of  other  vegetable  material,  similar  in  color,  but  like 
fine  mud,  and  probably  part  vegetable  and  part  sand ;  bones  of  a  small 
fish,  forming  4  or  5  per  cent  of  contents ;  a  single  leg  o^some  insect,  and 
2  or  3  other  minute  insect  fragments ;  gravel,  consisting  mainly  of  mother- 
of-pearl  and  fine  sand. 

4117.    Female.    East  Hartford,  Gonn.    December  15,  1886 ;  10  a.  m.    G.  G.  Hanmer. 
Animal  matter,  15  per  cent ;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  etc,  20;  indeterminate,  5. 

Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents. — Remains  of  acorns,  both  shells  and  **  meat  ;'*  a  few  bits  of  thorn-  *« 
apple  (CraicBgus)  but  no  seeds;  bits  of  grass  and  finally  divided  vegetable 
matter ;  a  considerable  amount  of  fine,  dark  hair,  probably  of  mouse ; 
perhaps  5  per  cent  of  insect  remains ;  a  large  amount  of  pebbles  and 
sand ;  about  5  per  cent  of  fine  **  mud  "  not  determined. 

« 
Rbsui/fs  in  Details  of  thk  Examination  op  Stomachs  of  the  Fish  Grow 

{Corvus  ossi/ragus). 

1332.  Male.    Washington,  D.  G.    March  16,  1886 ;  4  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  5  per  cent ;  vegetable,  93 ;  gravel,  etc,  2.    Stomach  full. 
Contents. — Eleven  seeds  of  cat-brier  {Smilax  glauca) ;  2  seeds  of  sour  gum 

{Nyssa  multifiora);  a  few  bits  of  com  and  many  hulls,  together  with  other 
fibrous  vegetable  matter  ;  2  small  masses  of  animal  fiber,  apparently  fiesh 
of  some  mammal ;  single  feather,  probably  of  chicken  ;  a  very  little  sand, 
etc. ;  no  insect  remains. 

1333.  Female.    Washington,  D.  G.    March  16,  1886 ;  4  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  10  per  cent ;   vegetable,  88;  gravel,  etc,  2.    Stomach  about 

half  full. 
Contents. — Two  or  three  kernels  of  corn,  and  hulls  of  more,  with  some  other 
vegetable  matter ;  bone  of  some  mammal  (probably  taken  with  gravel);  2 
or  3  feathers,  kind  not  determined  ;  among  the  gravel  was  a  bit  of  shell 
(of  Unio  f )  and  several  bits  of  egg-shell  (hen's) ;  no  insects. 
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1834.     Female.     WaahinKton.  D.  V.     March  IB,  I88G;  4  p.  ni.    Dr.  A.  K.  Finher. 

AniniFil  matter,  D8  per  (<ent. ;  vegetable,  trace ;  gravel,  elc,  2.    BCniiiacli  about 

one-tbird  full. 
Contenta.^.K  mMB  of  meat  and  sinewH,  doubtless  carrton ;  a  very  few  amall 
bits  of  coal  and  sand,  and  ime  or  two  bits  of  egg-sbelt  (hen's);  a  very  few 
vegetable  fibers,  perhaits  of  grass ;  no  inaeeta. 
L335.   Male,    Waahingten,  D.  C.     March  16,  1886;  4  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fiah^t. 

Animal  tnaltor.  76  pet  cent.  ;  vegetable,  6 ;  gravel,  etc.,  20.    Stomach  about 

one-third  full. 

Contents. — Rhreds  of  meat,  and  stripe  and  small  aheela  of  alulnal  membrane; 

not  Ideiitiflable.  doubtleaa  uarrion ;  a  few  bita  of  grass  and  woody  liber; 

particles  of  stuid  and  pebbles,  and  numerous  amall  pieces  of  egg  shell 

I  (hens),  together  with  fragmenta  of  a  musael  shell  ((.'nio!'},  and  S  small 

I  boncB,  apparently   mammalian,   but  discolored  and    probably  taken  as 

gravel;  no  iusecU. 
.  1SS6.    Washington,  D.  U.     March  16,  ISBIi ;  1  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Piaher. 

Aolinal  matter,  b  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  Tf>;  gravel,  etc,  5:  Indetenntaate,  15. 

Btomach  about  half  lull. 
Content*.— Mainly  remnants  of  oals  with  the  hulls,  and  com  In  fine/pieoea ;  a 
little  meat  fiber;  afew  downy  fuatbers;  3  or  four  unknown  se^ds;  sooie 
sand  and  gravel  and  hi(a  <if  egg  shell  (hen's)  ;  no  insects. 
OST.   Female.     Immature.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    September  10,  l»S&;  0.30  a.   m.     Dr. 
A.  K.  Fiaber. 
Animal  matter,  C;  vegetable,  100.    Stomach  half  full. 

Conltnla Krsgmenla  of  oats,  pieces  of  acorns  or  chestnuts :  unrecognizable 

vegetable  matter ;  nu  traces  of  animal  inaller. 
S&Z9.    Male.    Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1886.     P.  A.  Lucas. 

Animal  matter,   10  per  cent.;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc,  a    Stomach  about 
two-tblrda  full. 

Contents Seeds,  palp,  e 

dra)  ;  remains  of  twi 
no  gravel, 
aast     Male,     Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1886;  8  p.  m,    P.  A.  Lucas. 

Animal  matter,  6S  per  cent. :  vegetable,  30;  gravel,  elc.,6.    Slomach  well  filled. 
Contents. — Five  grape  seeda,  pieces  of  grape  skins,  many  fragments  of  grass- 
hoppers (and  otner  insects?),  a  little  aand,  bits  of  egg  shell,  one  scale  from 
shell  of  tortoise,  probably  all  taken  as  gravel. 
2302.   Female.     Washington,  D.  C,  November  T,  1886;  4.30  p.  m.     H.  W.  Hensbaw, 
Animal  matter,  35  per  cent  ;  vegetable,  6a  ;  gravel,  etc,  0.    Stomach  well  filled. 
Confenfa.— Seeds  and  hk ins  of  about  20  snaall  grapes,  apparently  "frostgrapea" 
{Vilis  coTdifolia)  ;  about  130  seeds  of  poke-berry  {Phytolacca)  ;   heads, 
wings,  and  legs  of  several  grasshoppers ;  no  gravel  or  sand  except  one 
small  piece  of  mica. 
2583.     Male.     Wasbington,  D.  C,  November  19,  1686',  9.80  a.  m.     William  Dutcher. 
Animal  matter,  60  per  cent ;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  etc,  a    Stomacb  nearly 

empty. 
Contents. — Three  seeds  of  poke-berry  and  one  or  more  skins  of  same ;  S  seeds 
of  red  cedar  {Juniperas  virginiana) ;  no  insect  remains;  nograveL 
I3ia   Male.    Washington,  D.  C.     December23,  1B8S;  4-05  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  E.  Fiata«r. 

Animal   matter,   1   per  cent;  vegetable,  96:  gravel,  etc,  3.    Stomach  about 

half  full. 
Contents.— Tvio  or  three  grains  of  wheat,  and  many  fragments  of  this  or  other 
grain  ;  2  ieeds  of  Virginia  Juniper ;  many  fragments  of  soma  black,  bony 
seed,  looking  much  like  ground  cofiee ;  2  or  3  small  "pin  feathers"  stiU 
inclosed  la  the  sheath  except  at  tip ;  many  small  fragmenta  of  eggshell 
(hen's)  ;  a  very  little  sand,  and  1  bit  of  stone ;  no  trace  of  insect  remalu. 


i  2.  Bhek-thT0it6d  Blue  Wurbler,   ^andFmai^ 
3.  Oaok-thioaied  Bnen  Wartler.  4.  Panii\>.'W«AiUa, 


I 
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81&   Femala    Washington,  D.  G.    December  26,  1885 ;  4-05  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  50  per  cent ;  vegetable,  50 ;  gravel,  etc,  0. 
Contents. — Meat  (probably  carrion)  ;  8  seeds  of  sour  gum  (^Nyasamultiflora) ; 
4  seeds  of  flowering  dogwood,   1  seed  ot  grape,  5  seeds  of  hackberry 
(Celtis  occidentalis)  ;  2  unknown  seeds ;  no  gravel  or  insect  remaina 


THE  ENGLISH  8PARB0W. 


RBLATIOn    OF    THS   Sl-ABROW    TO    OTSER    BiRDS. 


Tbla  is  one  of  Lhe  most  iinporUmt  branobes  of  the  spHirow  investigation,  and  il  is 
believed  that  tlie  evidence  collected  and  publiabed  herewilta  is  aoipiu  for  tbe  flnjtl 
'  BettlomenL  of  this  iiiticii  vexed  queatiuii.  More  Mian  n  thousuDd  original  contrlbu- 
'  tiODC  to  our  knowledge  ofthiasubjoi't  liave  been  received  at  tliedeparlnienl,  and  all 
I  the  available  publialied  testlmonj  baa  also  been  DonaiilMd,  und  selocliODS  from  Uxht 
•  bave  been  printed.  No  poinx  liave  been  spared  in  oolleetiug  c^vtdeiice  on  botii  sides 
of  the  (jueatlOD  i  and  when  il  became  apparent  that  a  large  part  of  the  t^Btimony 
I  whiub  waa  coming  in  wa»  agaiust  the  sparrow,  a  special  ettori  was  made  lo  induce 
I  friends  of  the  bird  to  come  forward  with  facts  or  theories  to  oifset  this  damaging 
'  evidence.  As  a  result,  a  ikshs  of  teatimony  has  been  brought  logetlier  wlilcli  it  U 
believed  far  exoeeda  In  amount  and  value  anything  ever  before  ooUei^led,  and  It  ia 
,  now  submitted  to  the  public  with  perfect  contidence  that  no  candid  reader  will  ever 
'  again  deny  that  the  sparrow  moleslaouruutive  birds,  and  In  many  cases (IrlvesUieni 
I  Kwaj  from  our  gardens  and  porks.  No  one  should  be  conteni  to  read  simply  th« 
I  brief  sum niiLry  presented  at  this  place,  but  should  turn  directly  to  the  evidence  itself) 
'   ttnd  aatiaty  himself  that  the  case  ia  as  here  represented. 

The  nnture  of  the  evidence  is  aaeh  Hint  it  is  imposBihle  to  summariEe  il  siitisl'ac- 
torily,  but  the  following  brief  synopsis  of  matter  contributed  directly  to  the  depart- 
ment will  show  something  of  ils  extent: 


This  would  indicate  that  about  one-lifth  of  the  evidence  submitted  Is  favorable  to 
the  sparrow ;  but  If  we  exclude  froui  the  evidence  all  ol  those  reports  which  consist 
simply  of  the  answers  yes  or  no  to  the  questions  asked  on  the  printed  circulars,  the 
percentage  of  favorable  replies  will  be  still  further  decreased. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-oue  reports  were  received  which  gave  little  or  no  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  further  than  these  monosyllabic  replies,  while  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  remaining  reports  gave  illustrations  of  the  hostile  or  peaceful 
relations  of  the  birds,  or  at  least  mentioned  some  species  which  were  not  molesMd. 

Of  these  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  reports  only  forty-two  are  entirely,  or 
even  mainly,  favorable  to  thi;  sparrow  ;  seven  hundred  and  twenty-live  of  them  con- 
taining evidence  unquestionably  against  tlie  sparrow,  and  most  of  it  of  the  most 
damaging  kind. 

This  estimate,  therefore,  which  seems  lo  us  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  lirst, 
shows  that  about  one^eigliteenlh  of  the  re |>orts  received  are  favorable  to  the  sparrow 
as  regards  Its  relation  f>  other  birds,  but  it  should  not  be  inferred  by  any  means  that, 
therefore,  even  one-eighteenth  of  the  evidence  is  favorable. 

About  one  witness  in  eighteen  has  testified  for  the  sparrow,  but  each  juror  must 
decide  for  himself  na  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to  each  piece  of  evidence.  For  our 
own  part,  after  careful  considerition  of  each  bit  of  leslimony  presented,  we  believe 
that  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  to  one  aaalnat  the  sparrow  is  the  moat  favorable 
Mtlmate  which  any  unprejudiced  person  Is  likely  to  make. 
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List  of  Native  Birds  Molbsted  by  the  Sparrow. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  species  which  the  sparrow  is  reported  to 
molest,  and  the  number  of  such  reports  in  each  case : 


Reportt    I 

Bluebird  (Stoliattolis) 377 

'Western  bluebird  (Sialia  m«xieami).     I 

Hobln  {MenUa  migratoria) 183 

Hermit  thrush  ( THirdtu  aonalaschka  palltuii).   .     1 

Wood  thrush  (Tttrdu«  miMttfHntM) 4 

Thrushes,  species  not  Indicated, U 

Golden-crowned  knlglet  {RegultuMatrapa).  ...     3 

Chickadee  (Panw  at ricapilltw) 1 

Titmouse,  species  not  Indicated 4 

Tomtit,  species  not  Indicated 1 

Whlte-bellled  nuthatch  (SittacaroIinen«i<).    ..     1 

Nuthatch,  species  not  Indicated 1 

House  wren  ( Troglodytes  csdon) 64 

*Parkman'a  wren  ( Troglodyte*  adon  parkmannii ).     I 
Carolina  wren  (Thryothorut  ludovicianiM).   ...     6 

Bewick's  wren(ThrvotAoru«2»e'uHcfc40. 2 

Wren,  species  not  Indicated 116 

Brown  thrasher  (Harporhyncfttw  ru/tu) 8 

Catbird  ( OaUoBcoptee  carolinensit )     33 

Mockingbird  (3fimiMpoIy0tofto«). 50 

Redstart  (Srt&phoijiaruticina) 1 

Yellow  warbler  (Defutrufcacf«t<va) 11 

Myrtle  murhleriDendroieaeononata), 1 

Warblers,  species  not  Indicated, 15 

Red-eyed  vireo  (FireooHvac^tw), 2 

Warbling  vlreo(F'4r«O0<lt«u«). 3 

White-eyed  vlreo  ( Vireo  noveboracentia),    ....     I 

Vlreos.  species  not  Indicated, 9 

Cedar  bird,  cherry  bird  (^mpeliscedrorum),    .  .     4 
Purple  martin,  black  martin  (Pro(7n««u2»i<),    .  .  65 

Martins,  species  not  indicated 196 

Cliff  swallow,  mud  swallow  (Petrochelidon  luni- 

frone) 25 

Barn  swallow  (CTi^Hdon  eri/tftrO0a«t«r) 24 

Whlte-bellled    swallow,     blue-backed     swallow 

(Tachycineta  bicolor) 40 

*  Violet-green  swallow  (  TachycUieta  thala$aina).     1 

Bank  swallow  (CliHcola  ripuri^) 2 

Rough-winged    swallow    {Stelgidoptfryx    aerri 

pennU) 1 

Swallows,  species  not  Indicated ' 84 

Tanager,  species  not  Indicated I 

Indigo  bird  (Pofnerina  eyan«a) 5 

'  Painted  finch,  nonpareil  (Poirseritia  ciri«).     .  .     2 

Grosbeaks,  species  not  Indicated 1 

Cardinal  (CardimiliA  card<mi2i») 1 

Red  bird,  species  not  indicated II 

Brown  towhee.  species  not  Indicated 1 

Che  wink  (Pip<{oerythrophtha/miM) ] 

Song  sparrow  (JtfeIo«pisa/(Mciata) 28 

Chipping  sparrow,  chippy  (Splzel}a«o<;ia/i«).   .  .    72 

Field  sparrow  (SpiseUaptMi/Za) 2 

Tree  sparrow  (Spize^a  monficolu) 5 


ReporU. 

Common  sparrow,  species  not  indicated,    ....  19 

Native  sparrow,  species  not  Indicated 16 

Ground  sparrow,  species  not  Indicated, 7 

Other  sparrows,  species  not  indicated 39 

Savanna  sparrow  iAmmodramxu  aandwichentia 

eavanna) 

Gras8finch.Tespersparrow(Pooc<ete« (;ramineu«).  2 

Grass  bird,  species  not  Indicated 1 

Snowbirds  (.Tuncotp.  9), 13 

Gold  Finch    \ 

Yellow-bird  WSpinus  trUtto) 32 

Wild  canary  i  ^ 

*  Arkansas  goldfinch  (Sptnu«p«altrki) 1 

Red-poll  iAeanthU  linaria) 1 

Purple  finch  (CafpodactupurpuretM), 6 

House  finch  (Curpodoctw/rontali*) 8 

Other  finches,  species  not  indicated 4 

Linnet,  species  not  Indicated 1 

Purple  grackIe(Qui«ca2u«9ui«cti2a) 2 

Grackles,  species  not  indicated 6 

Baltimore  oriole  (/cUrtMyalbuJa) 37 

Orchard  oriole  (Icferu«spur{iM) 4 

Orioles,  species  not  indicated 10 

Meadow-lark  (Stttrne/Iamoima) 3 

Red- winged  blackbird  (.^0«{aiu4pharniceu«),   ..  1 

Blackbirds*  species  not  indicated 8 

Bobolink  (DoZic^lonyxoryzivoroif) 6 

Shore  lark  (Otoeori«  alpeetrie) 1 

Blue  jay.  jay  (CvanocittacH«tata) 3(i 

Crows,  species  not  indicated 5 

Least  pe wee  (£mpid(maxm<n4mu«) 3 

Wood  pe wee  (ContopiMiHrt'rM) 1 

Phodbe  (Sayomie  phabt) 2a 

Great  crested  fiy-catcher  (Myiarchue  erinitu*),  .  1 
Kingbird        \ 

Bee  martin  V  Tyranntu  tyranntu) 17 

Bee-bird       ) 

Flycatchers,  species  not  Indicated 8 

Insectivorous  birds,  species  not  Indicated.    ...  5 

Song  birds,  species  not  indicated 31 

Hummingbird  (TrocMltw  coIuZ>ri«) 1 

Chimney  swallow  or  swift  ( Chatura  pelagica ).    .  ;{ 
Red-headed    woodpecker   {Melanerpet   erythro- 

cephaluM) 8 

Yellow-bellied  woodpecker  ( Sphyrapictu  variUM ),    i 

Sapsucker.  species  not  Indicated 2 

Downy  woodpecker  (i>ryoba(««pu2)««cfn«).    ...  8 

Hairy  woodpecker  (i>ryobat<«  p<//o«u«) 1 

Goldenwlnged  woodpecker  filcker  ( Colaptea  aura- 
tut) • 3 

Woodpeckers,  species  not  indicated t> 

Yellow-billed  cuckoo  (Cocev^nM  aTTMricaniM).  .  .     1 


In  addition  to  the  birds  specifically  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list,  manj  other 
reports  have  been  received  alleging  attacks  on  birds,  but  not  mentioning  the  species 
so  molested.  Thus  sixty-five  reports  mentioned  molestation  of  "native  birds;" 
forty-eight  reports  speak  of  ** other  birds"  being  driven  off" ;  seventy-eight  reports 
state  that  the  sparrow  molests  or  drives  ofl"  "  nearly  all  species ;"  twenty -eight  claim 
a  similar  effect  on  **all  small  birds  ;"  five  claim  the  same  for  <*yard  birds,"  and  two 
for  **  domestic  birds." 


*  Indicates  species  not  found  In  PennsylTanla.— B.  H.  Wk^^cs.v., 
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Ton  obsBrvers  report  attauks  upon  domestloal«<l  do\'eH  or  pigeons,  and  one  cocb  nn 
hena  and  cliickonB. 

It  will  lliua  be  seen  that  tiie  reporla  mention  specifically  Beventy  kinda  of  wild 
birds  which  are  known  to  be  tiioleated  more  or  lesa  by  tbe  sparrow.  A  minority  of 
these  birds  are  species  whioh  nest  about  bouses  and  gardens,  and,  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  crow,  Jay,  and  poaaibly  one  or  two  oUiors,  all  are  decidedly  traneBcial  to  the 
lantier  and  gnrdener 

Naturally  tlie  birds  mostairected  are  those  whose  nesting  habits  ure  similar  to  tlione 
of  tij  e  sparrow  ;  that  la,  which  neatmatnly  in  boxes  provided  for  th^m  :  In  cuvltieeor 
oornit^es  of  buildings;  under  the  eavoa  ol  bama  or  ouUiousea,or  in  the  nalural  cavities 
oftrecB. 

Thus,  in  a  total  of  about  1,860  complaints,  we  find  tl 
martins,  awaltowa.  wrens  and  blueblrda,  -whose  neHta  u 
by  the  sparrow. 

But  in  luosi  places  tbe  sparrows  aince  outgrew  sucli  accommodations  and  were 
oouipelled  to  build  nesla  among  tbe  branches  of  trees,  like  other  birds ;  and  at  once 
•iK'h  bulky  nests  ea  those  of  tbe  roblo,  catbird,  etc..  were  aelin^d  upon  and  utUitad 
either  as  building  tUHterial  or  us  foundation  for  new  nests.  Thus  new  quarrels  have 
been  continually  originating,  and  tbe  sparrow  has  been  ateodlly  encroaching  on  the 
territory  of  other  birds.  Altliougli  a  large  part  of  tlie  trouble  wlUi  native  birds  has 
doubtlees  arisen  from  quesUona  over  nesting  places,  still  there  la  abundance  of 
testimony  that  tbe  sparrow  molests  l>irda  under  other  circumstances. 

Noorlyone-thirdof  all  thefom  plain  tsof  injury  to  other  birds  relate  to  species  whose 
nesting  and  food  habits  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  sparrow,  and  wboee 
relatlona  with  this  bird  might  rea.'^onably  be  expected  to  be  peaceful  and  pleasanL 
Among  such  may  be  mentioned  the  mockingbird,  chipping  sparrow,  aong  aparrow, 
goldfinch,  Baltimore  oriole,  yellow  warbler  and  vireos.  Of  course  many  of  these 
birils,  as  well  as  those  previously  mentioned,  offer  more  or  leas  resislanco  to  the 
advances  of  tbe  sparrow,  but  in  moat  canes  the  resistance  Is  useless  and  the  native 
birds  are  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Aald  sooner  or  later. 
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[Notes  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren.  ] 

The  various  vegetable  materials  named  in  the  records  given  on  pages  397  and  396| 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  included  in  the  following  list : 

Oats  {Avena  aativa). 

Wheat  (  Triticum  vulgare). 

Rye  {Secale  cereale). 

Corn,  maize  (Zea  Mays), 
Or  ass  seedy   Clover  seed.  Small  seeds^  etc.,  refer  mainly  to  the  following : 

Red  clover  (  Trifolium  pratense). 

White  clover  (  Tri/olium  repens). 

Timothy  {Phleum pratense). 

Bitter-weed  (Ambrosia  artemisias/olia). 

Fox-tail  gn^ass  (Setaria  glauca).      See^s  of  other  species  of  JSetaria  are  also  fed 
upon. 
Buds  and  blossoms  were  chiefly  of  the  following  kinds : 

Pear  (Pyrus  communis). 

Plum  {Prunus  domestiea). 

Cherry  (Cerasus  avium). 

Gmpe  (Vitis). 

Maple  (Acer). 

Black  Haw  (Viburnum pruni/olium). 
In  a  few  cases  remains  of  the  following  vegetables  were  present : 

Lima  Bean  (Phaseolus  lunatus). 

String  Bean  (Phaseolus  vulgaris). 

Garden  Pea  (Pisum  sativum). 
Numerous  complaints  are  made  by  our  citizens  as  to  the  destruction  caused  by 
sparrows  to  growing  pea-vinea  ^ 
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PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 


AN  ACT 

pTohibiiinft  (hf  kiUin'j  iir  laking  of  Sony  an(t  toitd  biriis,  except  l»  eerlatn  catta,  and 

pi'ot'irfinjj  a  penult}/  therefor. 

WntiiiKAa,  Thn  wilful  killing  or  Inking  of  song  and  wild  birds  Ib  ttio  cause  o< 

great  Injiirj  to  the  HgriculturHl  interests  on  Bi;count  of  the  inoreau  {n  noxious  In- 

Mi^tH  wblch  would  olherwige  be  destroyed  by  said  birds ;  tberefore, 

Section  L  Be  it  enaelid  by  the  Senate  and  Houna  0/  Repreacnlativea  11/  the  Com- 
moniBffallh  of  Pennai/lvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  avthorily  of  the  tame.  That  no  person  in  any  or  the  couutlea  of  this  common^ 
wealth  shall  kill,  wound,  trap,  not,  anare,  calch,  witli  bird  linifi  or  with  any  similar 
Bubslanoe,  poison  or  drug  any  bird  of  song  or  auy  linnet,  blue  bird,  yellow  baniuien 
yellow  bird,  thrush,  woodpecicer,  catbird,  pewee,  martin,  bluejay,  oriole,  kildoer. 
snow  bird,  grass  bird,  gToab«ak,  bobolink,  piiu^bc-bird,  hamming  bird,  wren,  robin, 
meadowlark,  uightbawk,  starling,  or  any  wild  bird  other  tlian  a  game  bird.  Nor 
■ball  any  person  purubase  or  have  tu  possession  or  expose  for  sale  any  of  the  afore- 
said Bong  or  wild  birds  or  any  part  thereof,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  killed. 
For  the  purposes  of  tbls  act  the  following  shall  be  considered  game  birds  :  Tba 
Attatida,  commonly  known  as  swans,  geese,  brant  and  river  and  sea  ducks ;  tba 
RalUdit,  commonly  known  ad  rails,  cools,  mnd-heus,  and  gallinuleaj  the  Limieolm, 
commonly  known  as  shore  birds,  plovers,  surf  birds,  snipe,  woodcock,  sandpipen, 
tattlers  and  curlews;  the  OatlincF,  eoinuiouly  known  as  wild  turkeys,  grouse. 
prairie  chickens,  pheasants,  partridges  and  quail,  and  the  CotttmbtE,  commonly 
known  as  doves  and  wild  pigeons. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  Mke  or  needlessly  destroy  the  nests  or  eggs  of  any 
song  or  wild  birds. 

Section  S.  Sections  one  and  two  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  holding 
a  certificate  giving  the  right  to  take  birds  and  their  nesle  and  eggs  for  scientific  pur- 
poses as  provided  for  In  section  four  of  this  acl. 

Section  4.  Certificates  may  be  granted  by  the  prothonotary  of  any  county  in  tiie 
commonwealth  to  any  properly  accredited  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  up. 
ward,  permitting  the  holder  thereof  to  collect  birds,  their  nests  or  eggs  for  strlctly 
scientltic  purposes.  In  order  to  obtain  such  cerlillcale  the  applicant  for  the  same 
must  present  to  the  said  prolhonotary  written  testimony  from  two  well-known  scien- 
tific men  certifying  to  the  good  character  and  fllnesa  of  said  applicant  to  be  entrusted 
with  Buch  privileges  ;  must  pay  to  the  said  prolhonotary  the  su 
defray  the  neceasary  expense  attending  tbe  granting  of  such  ce 
file  with  the  said  prothonolary  a  properly  executed  bond  in  the  sum 
signed  by  two  responsible  cill/^ns  of  Uie  commonwealth  as  surel 
sliall  be  forfeited  to  Uie  commonwealth  and  the  certificate  become 
that  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate  has  killed  any  bird  or  taken  the 


iHcales,  and  must 

mof  flay  dollars, 

eties.    This  bond 

id  upon  proof 

St  of  any  bird 

for  other  than  the  purposes  named  in  sections  three  and  four  of  this  act,  and  shall  be 
further  subject  for  each  such  oflenao  to  the  penalties  provided  therefor  In  section 
seven  of  this  act. 

Section  5.  The  certificate  auUiorized  by  this  act  shall  bo  in  force  for  one  year  only 
from  the  dale  of  their  issue  and  shall  not  be  transferable. 

Section  6.  The  English  or  European  house  sparrow  (Patser  domeslicus'j  la  not 
included  among  the  birds  protected  by  this  act. 
Section  T.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  shall 
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be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeaner,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  l)y  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Section  8.  In  all  actions  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  this  act,  said  penal- 
ties shall  be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  where  the  offense  Is  com- 
mitted. 

Section  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  or  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved — May  14,  188a 
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adelphia.    By  Joseph  Krider,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Liang:don. — Summer  Birds  of  Northern  Ohio  Marsti.  By  F.  W.  Langdon.  Journal 
Cincinnati  Society  Natural  History,  Vol.  iii,  1880.     pp.  220-232. 

Liibhart. — Ornithology  of  Lancaster  county,  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Libhart.  Published  in 
the  History  of  Lancaster  county,  Penna.  1869.  pp.  502-516.  (An  annotated 
list  of  250  species. ) 

Michener.— List  of  the  Birds  of  Chester  county,  by  Dr.  Ezra  Michener.       ^^Nis5^^!^BW^ 
in  the  History  of  Chester  eounty,  Penna.     188 L     pp.  441-445. 
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Ketaon.— •Ji^^^S?™'*  i  *""»••  j  ^Sa  'm  I  ™  I  '^P*'"  I  "p™  I  Natural  History  Col- 
lections I  made  In  |  Alaska  |  between  Ibe  yeare  I8TT  and  1681  |  by  Edward  W. 
KelBon.  I  —  I  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Henahaw.  {  —  |  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  i;lilef  Signal  Officer.  |  —  |  No.  Hi.  |  Arctto  Series  of  Publications  is- 
sued in  connection  with  the  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  Army,  |  With  31  plales  [  —  | 
TVaaliinifton  ;  |  Government  Printing  ofllce.  |  1887.    33T  pages.    4to. 

Nituall.— A  I  Manual  |  of  the  |  Ornithology  |  of  the  |  Unilad  Slates  and  of  Canada.  | 
By  ThouiaaKuttall,  A.  M.,  F,  L.  8.,  etc  1  -  |  The  Land  Birds  |  —  1  —  |  Cam- 
bridge :  I  Hilliard  and  Brown.  |  booksellers  to  the  imiverslty  |  —  j  MDCCC- 
XXXII.  I  l2mo.  pp.  vii,  1-683:  63  wood-t-uts.  [Vol.  ii.]  The  Water  Bitris  | 
—  I  —  I  Boston  !  I  HiUlard,  Gray  and  Uompony.  |  —  |  MDCOCXXI V.  12mo. 
pp.  vll,  1-627,    Sixty-two  wood-cotB. 

Bld«way.~A  [  Manual  |  of  [  North  American  Birds.  |  By  Riibert  Rldgway.  1  —  )  Il- 
lustrated by  464  outUnedrawingsof  the  I  generic  charairters  |  —  {  Philadolphin : 
J.  B.  Liiipinisot  Company.  |  ISirz.     pp.  l-xl,  1-831. 

RldKtray. — A  |  nomenclature  of  colors  |  for  natiirslists,  |  and  |  compendium  i>l  iiae- 
fill  knowledge  |  for  omilhologisLs,  |  by  Robert  Ridgway,  [  Curator,  Deptirt' 
ment  of  Birds,  lliiilod  Stales  National  Museum.  |  With  ten  i.>olorod  plates  and 
seven  plates  |  of  outline  Illustrations.  {  Boston  :  |  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  | 
1886.    p.  129. 

Rldipva}'. — Natural  Hislory  Survey  of  lUlnoia.  |  Stale  Laboratory  of  Natural  His- 
tory. I  S.  A.  Forbes,  director.  |  —  |  The  Ornithology  [  of  Illlinois  \  —  |  Part  I. 
Deacilptlve  Catalogue,  |  by  Robert  Ridgway.  |  Part  II.  Econoinit:  Omi< 
thology,  I  by  H.  A.  Foriies.  |  —  |  Volume  I.  |  —  |  Published  by  authority  of  the 
State  Legialature.  |  —  |  Springfleld,  III.:  |  H.  W.  Robber,  printer  and  binder,  | 
1B89.  p.f)20.  [One  full  pagecolored  plate  (Stumella  tnafrna)  and xxxil plates, 
xx  of  which  contain  numerous  outline  drawings  of  the  generic  charaotera.] 

Samuels. — Our  Norlhsm  and  Eastern  Birds,  by  E.  X.  Samuels.     1383.    pp.   i—lv, 

i-«oa 

Town  Bend.— Notes  on  lb-?  Birds  if  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Charles  H.  Townaend.  Published  in  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia,  1883.    pp.  69-68. 

Turnbuli.— The  j  Birds  of  East  Pennsylvania  |  and  New  Jersey,  |  by  William  P. 
Turnbull,  LL.  D.,  |  author  of  the  ■' Birds  of  East  Lothian;"  |  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ;  |  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  Now  York  ;  j  corresponding  member  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Glasgow,  etc  j  [Illustration  of  Meadowlark.J  j  Glasgow  :  Printed  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  [by  A.  K.  Murray  *  Co.,]  |  186ft  1  vol.  roy,  8vo,  pp.  xii,  1-62, 
H-ithamiuatratlons. 

Turner.— 'I^j^^i^^"'  [■  Kenate  ^  'i^'^  ^-  |  ~  \  Contributions  |  to  the  j  Natural  Hia. 
tory  of  Alaska  |  —  [  Results  of  Investigations  made  chiefly  in  the  Yukon  | 
district  and  the  Aleutian  islands  |  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  signal 
service,  |  United  States  Army,  extending  from  May,  1874,  to  August,  1881.  | 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of]  Brig,  and  BvL  Maj.  Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  | 
chief  signal  officer  of  tiie  army,  |  by  I^  M.  Turner.  )  —  |  No.  11.  |  Arctic  series 
i>f  publications  issued  in  connection  with  the  signal  service,  U.  S.  Army.  | 
With  26  plates.  |  —  j  Washington :  j  Government  printing  office,  j  1886.  226 
pages,  4lo. 

Warren.— Report  |  on  the  |  Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  j  With  special  reference  to  tlie 
food-habits,  based  |  on  over  three  thousantl  stomachs  |  examinations,  j  by  B. 
II.  Warren,  M.  D.,  |  ornithologist  ot  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture,  etc,  | 
lllnslratodwithtifty  plates.  |  —  |  Harrisburg:  j  Edwin  K.Meyer8,Btate  printer,  | 
ISSa     pp.  i-xli,  1-S6a 

Whcaton.— Ohio  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  IV,  Section  H.  |  —  j  Report  on  the  Birds 
of  Ohio,  I  by  J.  M.Wheatoii,  M.  D.     (Publiahed  about  November  1,  1879.)    pp. 


L  Tatted  Titmase.    2.  Mooking-toi.    S.  Cwra^-Va^ 
Mate. 
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WilBonL^American  Oruitbology  |  or  |  the  Natural  History  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  the 
United  States  |  illustrated  with  plates  |  engraved  and  colored  from  original 
drawings  taken  from  nature  |  by  Alexander  Wilson.  |  Published  by  Bradford 
and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia,  |  180(^1814,  9  Vols. 

Wilaonand  Bonaparte. — American  Ornithology;  |  or,  i  The  Natural  History  |  of  the 
Birds  of  the  United  States,  |  illustrated  with  plates  |  engraved  and  colored  from 
original  drawings  from  nature,  |  by  Alexander  Wilson  |  and  |  Charles  Lucian 
Bonaparte.  |  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Wilson,  |  by  George  Ord,  F.  L.  S.,  | 
and  I  a  classification  of  the  genera  and  species  of  North  American  Birds,  |  by 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  |  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  |  Vol.  I,  (II,  III.)  |  Phil- 
adelphia: I  Porter  and  Goates.  |  Date  not  given.   (1871). 

fNOTE.  Extracts  were  also  made  from  different  numbers  of  Bulletin  Nuttall  Omlthologlcal  Club,  the 
Auk.  Forest  and  Stream,  and  the  OrnltholoKlst  and  Oologlst.  likewise  several  papers  prepared  by  the 
author,  and  published  In  annual  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  ] 


(B)  Names  of  persona  who  have  courteously  sent  the  writer  lists  of  species  found  in 
different  counties  of  the  commonwealth^  or  otherwise  materially  aided  him  in 
securing  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  avifauna  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  June,  1889,  the  writer  prepared  a  "  Provisional  List"  of  the  Birds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  a  view  of  learning  the  status  of  numerous  species  and  subspecies  which 
had  been  attributed  by  various  observers  (reliable  and  otherwise)  to  our  fauna,  and 
distributed  the  same  to  naturalists  and  collectors  in  all  sections  of  tlie  State.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  introductory  page  of  said  list  (thirteen  pages).  About 
five  hundred,  with  circular  letters,  were  distributed  throughout  the  commonwealth. 
Of  this  number  between  eighty  and  ninety  were  returned.  Several  which  had  been 
carefully  revised,  were  unfortunately  vsdueless  as  the  senders  neglected  lo  give 
their  names ;  a  few  persons  marked  the  lists  so  as  to  render  them  unintelligible. 

I^ovisional  listf  including  natives^  permanent  residents,  spring  and  fall  mi- 
grants, occasional  visitants  and  ** stragglers"  or  accidental  visitants.  CompUed 
by  B.  H.  Warren,  M.  D.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  numbers  following  the  common  names  refer  to  check-lists  of  Profl  S.  F.  Baird 
(marked  B),  published  in  1858;  Dr.  Elliott  Goues  (marked  C),  published  in  1873; 
Prot  Robert  Ridgway  (marked  R),  published  in  1880:  Dr.  Elliott  Goues  (marked 
G),  published  in  1882,  and  that  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  (marked  U), 
published  in  1886, 

In  addition  to  the  different  birds  observed  by  myself,  I  have  added  a  number  of 
species  which  have  been  given  in  writings  (published  and  unpublished)  of  differ- 
ent observers.  This  list  has  been  prepared  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  ornith- 
ologists and  oologists  who  are  respectfully  requested  to  make  such  additions  and 
corrections  as  their  field  experience  will  warrant 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  those  who  will  kindly  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  accurate  list  of  the  Birds  of  Pennsylvania : 

L  Mark  with  an  *  before  the  common  names,  the  birds  which  breed  regularly  in 
your  locality. 

2.  Place  the  letter  R  after  the  common  names  of  birds  found  in  your  locality  dur- 
ing all  months  of  the  year. 

3.  Indicate  the  birds  which  occur  in  your  locality  as  spring  and  fall  migrants,  by 
the  letter  M. 

4.  Birds  which  are  found  in  your  locality  only  during  the  winter  season  mark  with 
the  letter  W. 

b.  Place  the  letter  Z  after  the  common  names  of  birds  which  occur  in  your  locality 
as  occasional  visitants,  and  state  if  possible  what  month  and  year  the  spec^s»^^«'«B^Naai^* 
seen. 
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>r  accidental  viBitaiila.  mark  wltb  Uie 


6.  Blrda  wbloh  you  rogard  as  "HtraKglerB 
letter  8. 

Do  you  know  of  unj  wtlU  pigeon   {EetnpiaUs  migratorius)   rooels  or   breeding; 
placoa  In  this  slAie ;  it  no,  wbere  are  tboy  T    Also  g(at«  laat  autticntx'  record  of  a  wild 


pigeon  rooBt  or  breeiling  place  in  PenasylvanU  wlikili 

Do  you  know  of  any  birds  not  mentioned  in  the  foUi 

PennsylvanlH  T    If  ao  please  name  them  and  Htate  by  t 

Do  you  know  of  any  birda  nuioed  In  this  Usi  wbloh 
BUT  fauna  T 


(C)  Locnlli»t»  received  and  nnmes  o/  prraont  fonlrihuling  a 
Balllet,  Dr.  1..  D.,  Du  Bol»,  Clearfield  county. 
Ball.  Jo))eph  Price,  Frankford,  PbUadelphiu  county. 
BeIif,  Otio,  LojieK,  Bulllvan  county. 
Bolton,  W.  P.,  Liberty  Square,  Montgomery  county. 
Bohn,  J.  O.,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  county. 
Brown,  Hon.  Gerard  C.  Yorkanns,  York  county. 
Butler,  W.  H.,  Marietta,  Lancaitler  county ■ 
Burna,  Prank  L..  Berwyii,  Cbester  coun^. 
Camp,  il.  li.,  Herrlck,  Bradford  county. 
OoRiptoii,  Mnrat,  WaalnnglOD,  Washington  county. 
ODeiwiller.  Dr.  John  W.,  Bethlebeiu,  Northampton  county. 
EldoH.  Charica  B.  (laxldermiut),  WllUaniBporl,  Lycoming 
'    Everharl,  Dr.  laalah  F,,  ScranCon,  Lackawanna  county. 
Fiaber,  W,  P„  Fleming.  Centre  county. 

t  Priaut,  George  P.  (taxidermist),  Scranton,  Luckawnnuu  L>ouniy. 
Galen,  Jamca,  Rawllnavllle,  Lancaster  oountyi 
OeliriB.  Mlllon  D..  KutztAwn,  Berks  county. 


known  to  you. 
iwing  list  which  ace  found  ii 
rhom,  where  and  wbeu  Bpeci- 


to 


:  Rev. 


.  H., 


;,  ^'e' 


Yor 


Glllln,  Thnmas  B.,  Ambler,  Montgomery  county. 

Green.  J.  P.,  ijcranton,  Lackawanna  county. 

Grecnlund,  H.  U.  Warren,  Warren  county. 

Hark,  O.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Northampton  county. 

Harinian,  Dr.  W.  I*,  Plttston,  Luzerne  county. 

flazzard.  Dr.  T.  Z..  Allegheny.  Allegbeny  county. 

Janilaun,  H.,  Manuyunk,  Philadolpbia  county. 

Johnson,  BcT.  Joseph,  Frankford,  Philadelphia  county. 

Keller.  D,  Prank,  Reading,  Berks  county. 

Kelchsm,  J.  W.,  MInnequa,  Bradford  county. 

Klrkpatrick,  H.  C.  (taxidermist),  Meadvllle,  Crawford  county. 

Kocher.  J.  P.,  South  Whitehall,  Lehigh  county. 

Kock.  I'rof.  AaKost,  Williamsport,  Lycoming  county. 

Larrabee,  M.  M.,  Emporium,  Cameron  county. 

Iiee,  AltV«d  P.,  Oxford,  Chester  county. 

liilley,  A.  T.,  I-eRoy,  Bradford  county. 

LInsklll.  David  J.,  Plymouth,  Luserne  county. 

Eilnlun.  G.  W.,  Masontown,  Fayette  county. 

Loucks.  Casper,  York,  York  county. 

MacCrea,  Dr.  A.  B.,  Berwick,  Columbia  county. 

Miller,  George,  York,  York  county. 

Moore,  Dr.  H.  D..  New  Lexington,  Somerset  county. 

Morris  George  Spencer.  Olney,  Philadelphia  county. 


1.  Wood  Timah.       2.  Otoe-baotailto'B^ 
3.  Eermit  ITmish.     4.  Wilsotf  b  'nsruB'iv- 
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1 
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MeAse,  Jtanem  8.,  WasbiDgton,  Washington  county. 
Kefl^  T.  li.,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county. 
Hellflt  Justin,  Dingman's  Ferry,  Pike  county. 
Orermoyer,  S.  S.,  New  Lebanon,  Mercer  county. 
Paaohail,  8.  Kdward,  Doylestown,  Bucks  county, 
r,  Ctoorse  B.,  Brooklyn,  Susquebanna  county. 
W.  H.,  (taxiclermlst),  Athens,  Bradford  county. 
lleea,  W.  G.,  Reading,  Berks  county. 
Rice,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Labaska,  Bucks  county. 
*Rickflecker,  Gdmand,  Nazareth,  Northampton  county. 
RUUiy,  J.  Wesley,  Coatesville,  Chester  county. 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  Willtam,  Buffalo,  Washington  county. 
Roberteon,  Prof.  J.  R.,  Franklin,  Venango  county. 
t  Roddy,  Pro£  H.  Justin,  Millersville,  Lancaster  county. 
George  R.,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  county. 
Dr.  G.  A.,  Beaver,  Beaver  county. 
Sears,  George  W.,  Wellsboro',  Tioga  county. 

I  Bennett,  George  B.,  Erie,  Erie  county.  > 
Stem,  Jonas,  Kutztown,  Berks  county.  y 
Sterrett,  Harry,  Titusville,  Crawford  county.  f 
Stoey,  W.  W.  (taxidermist),  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county. 

Stone,  Witmer,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  county. 

Swayne,  Wm.  M.,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county. 

Teuton,  James  A.,  Bradford,  McKean  county.  i 

Thomas,  8.  8.,  Springville,  Susquehanna  county.  r 

TIngley,  Or.  H.  A.,  Susquehanna,  Susquehanna  county.  [ 

Townsley,  Robert,  Trainer,  Delaware  county. 

Trelchler,  Dr.  A.  C,  Elizabethtown,  Lancaster  county. 

Underwood,  Hon.  N.  P.,  Lake  Como,  Wayne  county. 

II  Van  Fleet,  Dr.  Walter,  Renovo,  Clinton  county. 
Warrtck,  W\  T.,  Washington,  Washington  county. 
IVebster,  M.  J.,  Madisonvillo.  Lackawanna  county. 
Wtlliams,  Jr.,  H.  W.,  Scranton,  Liickuwanna  county. 
Wilson,  Harry,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  county. 
Wrenshall,  R.  C,  Pittsburgh,  AUeglieny  county. 

*Wltb,  also,  notei*  uf  certain  specleo  found  breeding  In  Monroe  county.  LiHt  and  notes  were  recelvcMl 
from  Mr.  K.  Kloksecker,  July  5.  1887. 

t  List  of  Hpeclos  occurring  In  Perry  county  ;  aliM)  notes  concerning  species  observed  In  Centre  and  other 
countlen. 

X  Also  list  of  species  found  In  Crawford  county. 

\  Also  lists  of  Clearfield  and  NorthumberUuid  counties,  and  notes  referring  to  species  In  seTeral  other 
counties. 
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1      (D)  Aided  by  the  /ottouiing-namoii  membera  c/  the  Pennaylvania  Stale  Board  0/       1 

1                   Agrieallnre,  the  author  wn»  grently  attigteil  in  being  placed  in  commitniea'        | 

1                   f ion  icith  reliable  <:orrespondent»  in 

nearly  rtieryeounty  in  the  Comm<muieaUH. 

LvDaiiuu.  C,  B.  tjuiLi.  LeluDDn. 

B«vor,  A.  L.  MeKlbMn,  OrMn  U.MM. 

lAtalKll.  Dr.  J.  P.  Baniea,  A[>uau>irii 

BmiruM.  a.  8,  Diem,  BBltoia. 

Luierne,  J.  B.  SmUb.  KInRrlud. 

LtcdidIds.  !•.  BoedBr.  Hu^emllle. 

1          BDckt.  E.  RvvOet.  Hew  Uom 

MBtMf.  Robsrt  UgKh,  Merrer. 

Buller.  W.  H.  a.  BWdlB.  BuUar, 

BraHIoru.  H.  11.  Lmlmt,  Tuwmnti.. 

NortHDuiUerlaDd.  Jobn  lloSa,  MIlLon. 

Pcrrj.  F.  H.  McK>obaD.  Ferenwo. 

CbaiMr.  SamueL  B.  DowdId£,  We»  ChnMr. 

Ceni™.  Dr.  K.  W.  B.le,  BBlLaruoB. 

ClIBtun.  J,  A.  Herr,  CM»rBprln««. 

Columbia.  CtaanOlea  Bt«.  HIIKIlls. 

TlogB.  J.  W.  Malber,  Vrellabura-. 

Union.  J.  A.  Oundr.  Lewlabnrs. 

Warren.  Charie.  Lolt.  Nunb  Warrep. 

InaiMi.  W.  C.  Uonl.in.  Bluek  Unk. 

Wyuvlng.  N.  0.  BuDoell.  V<»b<ira. 

■ 

. 

■ 
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GLOSSARY   OF    TECHNICAL    TERMS    USED    IN    THE    PRECEDING 

DESCRIPTIONS. 


IThese  definitions  are  compiled  from  Robert  Rid(rway*8  Nomenclature  of  Colors,  and  Dr. 
Elliot  Coues*  ^  Glossary.] 

A. 

Ab'domen. — Belly  ;  under  surface  of  body  from  breast-bone  to  vent ;  bounded 
laterally  by  the  sides,  posteriorly  by  the  vent  or  anal  region  and  anteriorly  by 
the  breast. 

AtMlo'intnal. — Pertaining  to  the  abdomen. 

Aber'rant.~Deviating  from  the  usual  character. 

Acces'sory^— Joined  to  another  thing ;  additional  (as  an  accessory  plume). 

Acctp'ttrea— Plural  of  Accipiter ;  also  the  name  of  a  more  or  less  artiticial  group 
of  birds,  including  the  so-called  **  Birds  of  Prey  '*  or  Raptorea  of  some  authors. 

Acctp'ttrtne. — Hawk-like. 

Acn'mtnate. — Tapering  gradually  to  a  point 

Acnte'.  —Sharp-pointed. 

Adalt'  — Grown  to  full  size  ;  mature  (a  bird  may  be  adult  as  regards  organization 
without  being  of  adult  plumage). 

Af'teivshaft.— Properly,  the  stem  of  the  supplementary  plume  springing  from  near 
the  base  of  some  feathers ;  ordinarily,  however,  applied  to  the  plume  itselfl 

Al'ar. — Pertaining  to  the  winga 

Altmen'tary. — Pertaining  to  the  digestive  organs. 

Ar trices. —Birds  reared  in  the  nest  and  fed  by  the  parents.  With  the  exception  of 
the  BaptoreSf  some  of  the  Steganopodea  and  Pygopodea,  the  Longipennea  and 
Spheniaciy  the  young  of  the  Altricea  are  born  naked,  or  only  partly  clad. 

Ala'la. — ** Bastard-wing;"  spurious-wing  composed  of  several  stitf  feathers  grow- 
ing on  the  so-called  thumb.  They  are  situated  directly  below  the  secondary 
or  greater  coverts,  and  collectively  resemble  a  little  wing. 

A'nal. — Pertaining  to  the  anus. 

A'nal  region. — The  feathers  immediately  surrounding  the  anus. 

An' nnlar.— Ringed. 

Ano'malous.— Very  strange  or  unusual. 

An'serine. — Ooose-likc. 

An'te. — Anterior  to,  or  before ;  as  anteorbiial,  anteoculavy  etc. 

Ante'rior. — Forward  ;  in  front  of, 

Antrorse. — Directed  forward,  as  the  nasal  tufts  of  most  Jays  and  crows,  and  the 
rectal  bristles  of  many  birds. 

A'nus. — Outlet  of  refuse  of  digestion.  In  birds  the  same  orifice  discharges  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 

A'pex.— Tip  or  point  of  anything. 

Aqnat'ic — Pertaining  to  the  water;  said  of  birds  frequenting  water,  and  thence 
drawing  subsistence. 

Arbo'reaL— Tree-inhabiting. 

Ash  or  Ash'y.— Pale  gray. 

Atten'nate. — Tapering  or  gradually  growing  narrower  toward  the  extremity,  but 
not  necessarily  pointed  or  acuminate. 

Anrtc'nlar. — Pertaining  to  the  ear. 

Auric'alara — Ear-coverts.  The  (usually)  well-defined  feathered  area  which  con- 
ceals the  ears  in  birds. 
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Antuni'nal  PI  u 'mage. —The  fall  (lr«as  of  tho  aiitumii.     In  most  birds  Jt  remains 
essenCiallj'  unchanged  till  thu  spring  tnoiill.     In  m&nj  species  tho  yoaag  poft- 
:  aeaa  a  peuuliar  autumnal  plumage  (asaumeti  by  the  flrat  moult)  whicJi  diaers 

Dot  duly  rroDi  their  first  livory  but  also  Troni  IhHt  of  adults  at  the  name  Hcasoii. 
In  such,  the  adult  or  mature  plumage  may  be  compIetelyaHaumed  at  the  next 
uioult,  or  It  may  be  gradually  acquired  by  successive  moults,  as  Id  the  case 
I  ot  mnny  Orioles   {Icterida),  Tauagera  and  other  brighl-^olored   Pmfrnrlnn 

groups. 
A'Tls.— Plural  •ivfa.     Bird. 
At'Iuii  FauDtL    i 

Avl-rauuo.  \  '^^*'  *'''^-ll'^  "f  »  partieulw  country  or  locality. 

[  Ax'llla.— Armpit. 
I  An'Ular.      I 
Ax'lllary.    \  '^«f'*i'''''8  W  ^^  armplL 

Ai'lllarles.    {  The  (g«nendly)  aoll  and  lengthened  feather*  growing  ft-om  the  ami. 
Ai'illares.     (      plU 


Bavk — Doniiim.     In  deaoriptlTe  ornithology,  usual ly  Innlndes  the  aoBpalaiB  and 
Inierscupnlars,  but  should  jiroperly  be  restricted  to  the  latter  alone. 
'  Back  of  Nook-— Cervical  region.   Includes  Sitcha  and  Cervix  (which  see).    Equiv. 

alent  to  hind-neuk. 
I    Baoil.— Any  crossnise  color-mark,  transverse  to  the  long  asis  of  the   body.      A 
I  brnad  band  Is  usually  called  a  2une. 

^  Band'rd  or  Barred.— Marked  with  bunda  or  bars. 
r  Barb. — Any  one  or  the  laniinu  i-ouiposing  the  web  of  n  fealjiet'. 

I  Barbed. Puniiahed  with  barbs;  Ueariled. 

Base.— Bottom  :  root;  origin. 
'   Ba 'sal.— Pertaining  to  the  base. 
Bay,— A  very  rich  dark  reddish  chestnut. 
Beak'.-.I)ill. 
Bel'ly. — See  abdomen. 
Belt. — A  broad  band  of  color  acroaa  tbe  breast  or  t>eUy.     (Distinguished  from  xone 

in  that  the  latter  may  cross  the  wjugs  or  tail.) 
Belt'ed.— Marked  with  a  broad  band  of  tolor  aiTOSS  the  lower  part  of  the  liody,  a» 

in  tho  Belled  Kinghsher. 
Uend  of  Wing.— Angle  or  prominence  formed  at  the  carpus  (wrist-Joint),  In  the 

folded  wing. 
Bev'y.— A  flock  of  quails  or  partridges. 
B  i '  -colored. — Two-colored. 

Two-named,  or,  more  properly  named  by  two  terms.  The  binomi- 
nul  system  0/ iioiiii'iicrdfiire.  instlluted  In  1T6B  by  I.innaius,  and 
adopted  by  KoSlogiats  and  botanists,  proniulgales  the  use  of  two 
terms  as  the  name  of  cacti  speciCH — tbe  first  generic,  the  second 
spei^ific 

Boot.- In  birds,  tlie  tarsal  envelope,  when  entire. 

Ilooi'ed.-^A  booted  tarsus  has  the  usual  scales  fused  so  as  (o  form  a  continuous  or 
uninterrupted  covering.    The  tarsus  of  tbe  smaller  thrushes  and  American 
Robin  (AferuJo  mi^irauirin)  well  llluBtrate  this  character. 
Boreal.— Northern. 

Breast,— Anterior  portion  of  lower  part  of  trunk,  between  jugulum  and  abdomen  ; 
properly,  the  region  overlying  and  containing  tbe  breast-lKine,  but  generally 
restricted  to  the  more  forward  swelling  portion  of  each  region. 
Bristle. — Small,  stiff,  hair-like  feather,   especially  aboul   the  mouth  or  eyes,  but 

sometimes  on  other  portions  of  the  plumage  also. 
Bair  or  BnSy.— Pale  brownish -yellow ;  color  of  yellow  buckskin. 


Binii'minal. 
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c. 

Gapi'taL^Pertaining  to  the  head. 

Oap'itate. — A  capitate  feather  has  the  end  eularged. 

Camiv'orous. — Flesh-eating. 

Oar'mine. — A  very  pure  and  intense  crimson.    The  purest  of  the  cochineal  colors. 

Gar'pal.—Pertaining  to  the  carpus,  or  wrist 

Oar'pas. — The  wrist  In  a  bird  the  space  between  the  bend  (Jlexurd)  and  the 
hand-Joint  of  the  wing. 

Gar'nncle. — Small  fleshy  excrescence,  usually  about  the  head  or  neck  (as  in  Tur- 
key Buzzard,  Wild  Turkey,  etc,)  generally  naked,  and  wrinkled,  warty,  or 
brightly  colored. 

Oarun'cidated^Having  caruncles. 

Oan'da.— The  tail. 

Oan'dal. — Pertaining  to  the  taiL 

Cere. — The  naked  skin  or  membrane  in  which  the  nostrils  are  situated,  common  in 
most  birds  of  prey  { Raptor ee)  and  many  of  the  Parrot-tribe  {Psittaci)^  as 
well  as  the  Pigeons  ^Columbc^),  and  some  other  groups.  It  usually  has  a  more 
or  less  distinct  line  of  demarcation  anteriorly  (except  in   the  Pigeons). 

Cer'vtcal. — Pertaining  to  the  hind-neck  or  cervix. 

Cer'vix.~The  hind-neck  ;  from  occiput  to  the  couiniencement  of  back,  including 
the  nape  and  scruff. 

Char' acter.— Any  material  attribute  susceptible  of  deflnition  for  use  in  description 
and  classification.    Also,  a  sum  of  such  attributes,  as,  of  passerine  character. 

Cheek. — An  arbitrary  sub-division  of  the  side  of  the  head,  differently  employed  by 
various  writers,  but  usually  corresponding  to  the  malar  region,  or  the  feathered 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Chestnut. — Rich  dark  reddish  brown  color,  of  a  slightly  purplish  cast 

Chtn. — The  most  anterior  point  of  the  gular  region,  or  the  space  between  forks  of 
lower  jaw. 

dne'reous. — Ash-gray ;  a  clear  bluish  gray  color,  lighter  than  plumbeous  (lead- 
color). 

Ctr'calar. — Of  a  rounded  shape. 

ClasK. — A  primary  division  of  animals,  as  the  close  of  Birds  (Class  Aves). 

Claasiflca'tton. — Systematic  arrangement 

Claw.— The  horny,  pointed,  and  compressed  sheath  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the 
toe. 

Clutch. — Nest-complement  of  eggs. 

<:k>l'lar.~A  ring  of  color  around  neck. 

Colora'tion. — Pattern  or  mode  of  coloring,  or  the  colors  of  the  plumage  collectively. 

Commis'saral. — Pertaining  to  the  commissure. 

Com'mlssnre. — The  outlines  of  the  closed  bill,  or  the  opposed  edges  of  the  mandi- 
ble and  maxilla. 

Compress' (Ml. — Narrowed  sideways  ;  higher  than  wide. 

C:^on' fluent —Run  together. 

Coniros'tral. — Ha\ing  a  conical  bill,  like  that  of  a  finch  or  sparrow. 

Cordate.        )   Heart-shaped. 
Cord'ilbrm.   S 
Cor'nu. — Horn. 

Coro'na. — Top  of  head.  Equivalent  to  cap  or  pileus.  Vertex  is  the  highest  point  of 
corona. 

Cor'ruifate.       i  Wrinkled. 
Cor^ru^ated.    ) 

Co'vey. — A  family  (or  brood  with  or  without  their  parents)  of  quails  or  other  game- 
birds. 
Cream  Color. — A  light  pinkisli  yellow  color,  like  cream. 
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&r.— PerUining  to  twilight     (CrepusnuLnr  birds  a: 

after  auiisot. ) 

A  tlgure  having  Ibe  Hhapo  or  a  new  idimo. 


I'  feaUie 


i  Orea'cei 

I  Crescenl'lc— ^^liupeil  like  ttii 

'  CrcsL — A  more  or  Itaa  len^Iiened,  oreatile,  <ir  jioriiianeiit 

I  on  lopoftliB  head, 

I  Crest'cd.  — BiiTiiiKHcreBl,  BsUie  Blue  Jay. 

I  CHm'eoii. — Blood-red  ;  the  color  of  the  <'.riiiler  sorts  of  earn 

ICris'snni.— A  t*rni  uauBlly  BppUed  to  the  lower  tait-covei 
erly  lielongiag  to  the  reatberH  situated  between  tlie  In 
,  anal  region. 

I  Or  is' sal.— Pertaining  to  the  crlBsuro. 

1  Crown.— PilciiH,  t<)p  or  head,  especially  the  vertex, 

I  CoJinon. — Ridge  of  maxilla  or  upper  mandible. 

•  Cal'mlnal. — Pertaining  to  the  oulmcn. 

I  Oo'iieHie.       ^  Wedge-ahaped.     A  cuneate  tall   han   the  middle  feather*  longest,  the 

i  On'aelfiH-ni.  i     rest  auweaBively  regularly  shorter. 


i  collectively,  but  pmp- 


^    Decld'nuna. -Temporary ;  falltng  eatly.    The  dorsal  plumes  of  tho  e^tret  are  drt-\ii. 

\    Deicompos'ed.— .Separate ;   standing  apart.      A  itrriimposrd  crest  has  the  rcathei« 

Blandlngawuy  from  each  other. 
'    Dec u III  bent. —  Drooping  or  hanging  downward, 

Decurve<l'. — Gradually  curved  downward.     Opposed  to  recurved. 
'    Deglutition.- Act  of  BWBliowing. 
Den  (ale.  —Toothed. 

Depreas'ed. — Flattened  vertically;  broader  than  high.     Opposite  of  comprMsed. 
DIaifno'BiB.— A  lioodensed  Btatement  at  the  cbarAoters  which  are  exctusively  ap- 
[ilii'alile  In  n  s|ioHys,  genua,  or  higher  group ;   a  description   which  omits  all 
non-essential  eharactera, 
DisltuB.— Digit.     Flngerortoe. 

Disc.  }  ^Set  of  radiating  feathers  surrounding  the  eye  in  some  birds,  especially  the 
Disk.  S     owls. 

Dis'tal. — Remote ;  situate  at  or  near  an  extremity ;  opposite  Ujproximai. 
Dlur'iial. — Pertaining  to  the  daytime.     Among  birds,  those  which  are  active  during 
the  daytime  and  repose  at  night.     (Many  diurnal  birds,  however,  are  nocturnal 
in  their  migrations. 
Dor  sal. —Pertaining  to  the  hacic. 

Dor'sum.— Back  ;  upper  surface  of  trunk  from  neck  to  rump. 

Double-ronnded.  )  A  itoubJy-Jorkeil  tail  liaa  the  middle  rmd  lateral  feathers  decld- 
Doubly -rounded.  1     edly  loiifcr  than  those  between. 

Down.— Small  soft  decomposed  feathers,  which  clothe  the  nestlings  of  many  birds, 
and  which  also  grow  between  and  underneath  the  true  feathers  In  the  adults 
of  many  others,  especially  the  various  kinds  of  water-fowl. 

Drab .^.  brownish  gray  color. 

Dnsk'y. — Of  any  indefinite  dark  color. 


Ear-cov'er(s.— The  usually  well-defined  tract  of  feathers  overyling  the  ears  of  most 
birds.  The  ear-coverts  (or  auricalan,  as  they  are  usually  termed  In  desorip- 
tlona)  are  bounded  above  by  the  backward  extension  of  the  xupercilium,  or 
lateral  portion  of  the  crown,  posteriorly  by  the  occiput  and  nape,  below  by  the 
malar  region  or  "cheeks,"  and  anteriorily  by  the  suborbital  region.  Same  ns 
auricular  J. 
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Earned. — Having  lengthened  or  highly  colored  auricular  or  other  feathers  on  the 

Bide  of  the  head. 
Ejar-tnfts.— Erectile  tufta  of  elongated  feathers  spring^g  from  each  side  of  the  crown 
or  forehead,  and  presenting  a  close  superficial  resemblance  to  the  external  ears 
of  many  mammalia.     They  are   especially   characteristic  of  certain   owl& 
{StrigidoB), 
Edg'ed. — ^Having  the  edge  or  lateral  margin  of  a  different  color. 
Bdg^  of  win£^. — The  anterior  border  of  the  wing,  from  the  armpit  to  the  base  of  the 

outer  primary. 
Bl'evated. — Said  of  the  hind  toe  when  inserted  above  the  level  of  the  others. 
JEUon'g^ate. — Lengthened  beyond  the  usual  ratio. 

(  An  emarginate  tail  has  the  middle  feather  shortest,  the  rest  suc- 
cessively a  little  longer;   hence  our  emarginate  tail  is  very 
slightly  forked.    An  emarginate  quill  has  the  web  suddenly  nar- 
rowed by  an  abrupt  cutting  away  of  the  edg^ 
Eixcres'cence. — Outgrowth,  fleohy,  or  cutaneous. 

.''^  I  '^^^  ^®®^  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  P^^Yj  especially  an  eagle. 
By  lie.  ' 


Bmarg^'inate. 
Bmarg^'lnated. 


< 


F. 

Fa'cial.-— Pertaining  to  the  face. 

Fal'cate. — Sickle-shaped  ;  scythe-shaped. 

Fam'ily. — A  systematic  group  in  scientific  classification,  embracing  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  genera  which  agree  in  certain  characters  not  shared  by  other  birds 
of  the  same  Order.  In  rank,  a  Family  stands  between  Order  and  Oenus,  the 
former  being  composed  of  a  gpreater  or  less  number  of  nearly  related  familiea 
In  zodlogical  nomenclature  the  name  of  a  Family  is  taken  from  a  typical  Oe- 
nus,  the  name  of  which  is  modified  by  the  termination  idoi ;  as  FalconidcBf  Co- 
lumbidce,  eta    Subfamilies  are  distinguished  by  the  termination  incB. 

Fan'na. — The  animal-life  of  a  country  or  locality. 

Ferrugin'eous.  )  R^gty-red  ;  like  color  of  iron-rust 
Ferru'ginous.     > 

Fil'aments — A  slender  or  thread-like  fibre. 
Flanks. — The  most  posterior  feathers  of  sides. 

Fore'head.  )  p^^^^  of  head  from  biU  to  crown. 

Front.  ) 

Fore'neck. — A  rather  indefinite  and  arbitrary  term,  variously  applied,  but  usually 

referring  to  the  lower  throat  and  Jugulum,  though  not  infrequently  to  the 

whole  of  the  space  included  by  the  chin,  throat  and  Jugulum.    In  long-necked 

birds  only  does  the  term  become  of  definite  application. 
Form. — In  a  special  sense,  a  sort  of  non-committal  term  frequently  used  by  modem 

writers  to  designate  what  is  of  doubtful  rank.    The  term  **form"  is  thus  used 

lor  what  may  prove  to  be  a  species,  or  may  be  only  a  race,  but  as  to  the  rank 

of  which  the  author  is  in  doubt 
Fos'sa. — A  ditch  or  groove.  Used  chiefiy  in  the  plural  {Fosace)  to  denote  the  pits  or 

grooves  in  which  most  birds*  nostrils  open. 
linos' ter  parent. — A  bird  which  has  reared  the  young  of  a  parasitic  species. 
Pront'al. — Pertaining  to  the  forehead. 
Frugiv'orous. — Fruit-eating. 
Falig'inous. — Sooty  brown,  or  dark  smoke-color. 
Ful'vous.— Of  a  brownish-yellow  color  ;  tawny. 
Far'ca*  e.— Forked. 
Fns'cous.— Dark- brown,  of  a  rather  indefinite  . 
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G&Uln»'(}eons.—BeIoaKiiig  to  Um Order  OaUvnea.-.  having  the  nature  of  tbe  dome** 

tic  fowl. 
a  ape. — The  opening  of  the  mouth. 
Gastnc'uDi.— The  whole  under  part  of  a  bird. 
Gen'era< — Plural  of  Genua. 
Goner'ic — Pertaining  h>  a  Genus. 
Oe'nuB. — Au  Bsaemtilago  of  epecles,  or  a  single  species,  oonstltutliig  a  tnzonomiiu 

group  of  value  noxL  below  that  or  the  family. 

Gibbous.    \   '^«*>»«"  ;  protuberant. 

Gibbue'itj-.— A  swelling  or  protnberance. 

Glan  cons.— A  whitlsh-bluc  color,  like  the  •'  Moom  "  of  a  cabbage-leai. 

Go'iiys. — The  keel  or  lower  outline  of  the  maxilla  or  lower  mauillble,  from  ti 
to  the  point  where  the  rami  begin  to  diverge. 

GurB'cl Throat-patch,  diatlnguiahed  by  color  or  texture  of  the  feathers. 

Grad  naied.  (  ■*■  ff ''"'''"•'"'  '"''   has  the  middle  feathers  loogeat,  the  rest  si 

Grod'naie.     1      ^'^^'J"  shorter;    the  dinereoce  in  length' not  so  great,  however,     j 
i      aa  In  a  etineale  tall. 

<irnllaui'refl.     *An  arbitrary  and  artlAcial  group  of  the  older  clasBifiostions.   In- 

Grallaio'Hte,    '     eluding  the  wading  birds. 

<iriiiilv'aruaH.  —.Seed-eating. 

/The  moat  posterior  series  of  wing-covercs.  or  those  whidi 

GrpM«r  Co»f««-  )     immediately  overlay  the  base  of  the  aewmdaries ;  henos 

Or™ter  WingK,over.s.  \     ^^^  ^^^^  appropriately  c-atled  S,w«dory  «(.««■/* 

Ground-color  (in  uiiliigy) — The  color  of  the  general  surface  of  the  egg-ahell,  a 
tiugulshed  from  Itw  markings. 

Gu  I«— The  throat. 

Go  lar.— Pertaining  to  the  throat. 

Gnl'talc — Drop-shaped  or  tear-»hapect. 

U. 

Hab'iiat.— Locality  or  regioti  frequented  by  a  species;  it«  geographical  distribution. 

Hal'luv— In  birds  possessing  four  toes,  the  hinder  one  is  the  hallux,  no  known  bird 
havinij  four  toea  directed  forwards,  tn  some  birds,  as  certain  plovers,  the  bus- 
tards (Of  irfidie),  Ihe.SVrufAiones,  eC<^,  the  hallux  or  liindtoeis  wanting,  Inthree- 
tned  birds  having  two  toes  Id  front  anil  one  behind,  the  hallux  is  usually  the 
one  wanting,  the  hind  toe  being  in  reality  the  fourth  (or  outer)  toe  reveraed. 
When  the  toes  are  in  pairs  (two  before  and  two  behind)  the  hallux  is  usually 
theinner  of  the  hinder  pair,  the  exception  being  in  theTrogans  {Trogonid/r'). 
Thehallux  reaches  its  best  development  in  the  Fanttrt,  Ihe  Aeeipitre3,  Strings, 
and  Ralliiiip,  but  more  especially  in  the  Hrst,  in  which  It  Is  usually  as  strong, 
if  not  stronger,  than  the  largest  of  the  anterior  toes. 

Has'tate. — Spear-head  shajied. 

Ha'zel — An  orange-brown  color,  like  the  shell  of  a  haiel-nut  or  filbert. 

Hel'mel A  naked  shield  or  protuberance  on  the  top  or  Tore  part  of  the  head. 

Uerodto'nes.— A  natural  group  of  allrii'ia!  warders,  embracing  the  storks,  wnoil- 
iliiHes,  spoonbills,  boatbills  and  herons. 

Hlnd-ncck. — Crevix. 

HoHr'y. — Of  a  pale  silvery-gray. 

Hood'ed. — Having  the  head  conspicuously  dlll'erent  in  color  tVom  the  rest  of  ihe 
plumage. 

Hor'notlnc Yearling  ;  a  bird  ol  the  year. 

Mu'merus The  upper  arm  bone ;  or,  the  whole  ol  the  upper  arm. 

Hy'brld.— Cross  between  two  species;  mongrel. 

Hy'old. — Properly,  pertaining  to  the  os  hyoiitea,  or  tongue  hone,  bul  froiiiuuilly 
applied  w\l,h  reTevenf-n  to  the  tongue  itaelf 
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Identiflca'tlon. — The  determination  of  ttie   species  to  wliich  a  given  specimen 

belongs. 
Im'bricatecl. — Fixed  sliingle-wise  with  over-lapping  edge  or  end. 
liiunac'iilace.~Unspotled. 
Immature'. — Not  adult 
Incised'. — Cut  out ;  cut  away. 

Incuba'tion. — ^Ttie  act  of  sitting  on  eggs  to  hatch  them. 
Indl£^  enous. — Native  of  a  country. 
InsectWoroas. — Insect  eating. 
Inferorb'ital. — Between  the  eye-sockets. 
Interscuip'alar. — Between  the  shoulders. 
Interscap'ulars. — Feathers  of  the  back. 

Iiidets'cent. — Glittering  with  many  colors,  which  change  in  different  lights. 
I'pia — Colored  circle  of  the  eye  around  tlie  "  dark  spot"  or  pupil. 

J. 

Jug' alar.— Pertaining  to  the  Jugulum. 
Jag^'alam. — Lower  throat ;  lower  foreneck. 


Lia'bel. — Card,  ticket  or  similar  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  etc,  affixed  to  an  object 
giving  written  information  respecting  it 

Liake  Red. — A  purplish  red  color,  not  so  intense  as  crimson. 

liam  ina  —A.  thin  plate  or  scale. 

Iianceolate.— Lance-shaped  ;  tapering  narrowly  at  one  end,  less  fo  at  the  other. 

liav'ender. — A  very  pale  purplish  color,  paler  and  more  delicate  that  lilac 

liead-col'or. — Plumbeous. 

Les:. — As  generally  used,  synonymous  with  iar9U9:  as  **legs  and  feet"=tar8i  and 
toea. 

Liefl'ser  Wlng-cov'erts. — The  smaller  wing-coverts,  forming  a  more  or  less  well  de- 
fined tract  immediately  anterior  to  the  middle  coverts,  and  thence  to  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  inner-wing. 

lii'lae. — A  light  purple  color,  like  the  flowers  of  the  lilac 

Limico'lae. — A  group  of  shore-waders,  as  plover,  snipe,  etc 

liln'ear.— Narrow,  with  straight  parallel  edges  ;  line-like. 

lil'ning^  of  the  Wing. — The  under  wing-coverts,  especially  the  lesser  and  middle 

lio'bate. 

liobed. 

liobe — Membraneous  flap. 

Longipen'nea — A  group  of  long-winged  swimming  birds,  formally  embracing  the 
gulls  and  their  allies,  and  the  Proceliariidoi  petrels,  albatrosses,  and  tulmars), 
but  properly  restricted  to  the  Laridce,  Rkynckopidce  and  tSlercorariidas, 

Ijoni^tiid  inal. — Running  lengthwise,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  antero-posterior 
axis  of  the  body. 

Lio'ral.^ Pertaining  to  the  lores. 

fjore. — Space  between  eye  and  bilL 

fjow'er  Parta — The  entire  under  surface,  from  chin  to  the  crissum,  inclusive 

liow'er  Tail-cov'crts.— Feathers  immediately  under  the  tail. 


\  Furnished  with  membraneous  flaps  (said  chiefly  of  toes). 


M. 
Mac'nlate. — Spotted. 
Bfad'dcr  Brown.— A  very  rich  reddiah-brown  color,  more  purplish  than   burnt 

sienna. 
Ma*  la. — Basal  pK)rtion  of  outside  of  lower  jaw,  usually  feathered, 
k'lar.— Pertaining  to  the  mala, 
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Ma'lar  Kc'glon.— The  side  uf  the;  Inwur  Jaw  hehinil  tbe  liDmy  covering  ot  Ui' 
iiianiiiiile,  usually  feathered.  In  moat  birds  it  is  a.  welUlefiiied  tract,  extend 
ing  backward  fmm  tho  base  of  tlie  maxilla,  beneath  the  lores,  orbits,  ani 
«uri(!ulftr8,  aud  bounded  beneath  l>y  the  chin  and  IhroaL 

Man'dlblc— Properly  the  unrter  Jiiw,  the  upper  be'ivg  maiilla.  1 

Munalbu'lBT.—Pertcuning  to  the  tower  jaw.  A 

Maii'tle.''In  certain  Lnrxdit  and  some  other  birds,  the  mantle  la  that  portion  of  t& 
upper  plumage  dlatinKulahed  by  the  other  piirtH  of  a  peculiar  and  unifom 
color,  sun-gesUng.  by  lla  position,  a  mantle  Uirown  over  Lbe  bndy.  It  usually 
Includes  Eioiply  the  bai.'k,  Hcaputars,  and  wings  and  the  term  in  perhaps  ap 
proprlate  outy  when  thus  restricted. 

Marine'.— Pertain  in  i;  to  the  aoa. 

Mar'iilnod. — Narrowly  bordered  with  a  different  color. 

MHroon'. — .V  rich  Lrownish  crimson  i  claret  color. 

Mask  e<l.— Having  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  colored  dlS'erently,   In  ■ 
spicuous  manner,  from  the  reel  of  the  plumaife. 

Msx'llla The  upper  Jaw,  or  upper  maDdible. 

Max'lllary. — P(*rtaining  to  tbe  maxilla. 

Me'dtau.  J  J^^^        ^^  middle  line.  ' 

SIo'dtuL   ) 

Mel'anlHRi.—A  peimllsr  ai»ie  of  coloration  resulting  from  exceaa  of  black  or  dark 
pigmenL     A.  frecjuent  coudllion  of  liawka. 

BleUiVlic— As   applied   to  uolors  having  n  brilliant   appcaranite,   like    bumialied 

MId'dle  Toe.— Tho  middle  one  of  the  three  anterior  Uien.  It  is  usually  4-joiiited, 
and  longer  than  the  lalenU  toes.  In  numerical  order  it  is  the  third,  the  hind 
toe,  or  hallux,  being  the  Aret.  and  the  inner  toe  the  secoad.  In  Eygodactyloua 
outer  anterior  too,  the  fourth  toe  being  reversed; 
The  soriea  of  coveria,  usually  in  a  single  transverse 
row,  siLuattHl  betweeu  the  lesser  and  greater,  or  sec- 
ondary en  verl  a.  Thev  usually  ovprlap  one  another 
In  the  revente  manner  from  the  other  coverts,  the 
iimer  or  upper  edge  beini;  the  one  exposed. 
MIkta  lion,— Periodical  change  of  abode.  Influenced  chiefly  by  aeaaonal  changes  in 
climate.  In  which  case  the  migration  la  regnlarly  jieriodicnl,  ibo  vernal  or 
spring  migration  being  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  northward,  the  autumnal 
migration  southward,  but  vice  versa  in  tlie  southern  hemiaphere.  The  migra- 
tions of  many  birds,  however,  are  irrefiulaT  or  erraite,  being  prompted  by  the 
necessity  of  tiudiiig  the  reijiiisite  food-supply.  The  Passent^er  Pigeon  (Ecto- 
pislrt  miffraloria),  American  Robin  {  Mei-«/u  miyraforia).  Cedar-bird  {Am- 
pelis  cr.droriim'),  etc.,  are  migratory  In  this  sense ;  while  the  lanagers,  orioles, 
and  others,  which  pass  the  summer  only  in  northern  latitudes  and  winter  en- 
tirely within  ttie  tropics  are  i>eriodical  migrants. 


MId'dle  Cov'oTts. 
Mid  dicv  Whig-c-ov. 
Median  Cuv  ens. 


HIr'r 

Munuic's 


-See  B; 


ivith  a  single  one  of  the  opposite  sex.     Birds  ol 
liation  and  care  of  the  young  are  called  doubl}/ 


mithology  any  conspicuous  stripe  on  the  side  of  the 


N. 
Nape. — The  upper  portion  of  the  hind-neck  or  cervix. 
Ha'sal.- Pertaining  to  the  nostrils. 
NaiB'don.— Act  of  swimming. 

NaiatM'rm.'-Swinimmg  birds,  as  geese,  ducks,  gulls,  etc 
Nic'UiattngMou'brane.— The  third  or  inner  eye-lid  of  hirita. 
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Nidiflca'tion. — Nest-building;  mode  of  nesting. 

No'menclaiure. — The  names  of  things^  according  to  a  recognized  principle  of  nam- 
ing, or  liiose  peculiar  to  any  department  of  science.  Various  systems  of 
nomenclature  have  been  employed  in  the  naming  of  animals  and  plants. 
Previous  to  the  institution  of  the  binomial  system  by  Linnaeus  (first  pro- 
mulgated as  to  zo()Io);y  in  1758),  the  polynomial  system,  or  tlie  use  of  several 
terms  as  to  the  name  of  a  species,  ^vas  much  in  vogue.  That  now  employed 
is  the  binomial  system  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  usually  only  two  terms  are 
used,  the  one  generic,  the  other  s[)<:Cific,  but  occasionally  modified,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  by  the  use  of  a  third  term  after  the 
specific  one,  for  tlie  designation  of  nascent  species,  or  ^*subspecie&" 

Nor'mal. — Usual ;  regular. 

Noe'tril. — The  external  opening  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Nu'cha. — The  nape  ;  upper  part  of  cervix,  next  to  occiput 

Na'chal. — Pertaining  to  the  nape. 

Nnp'tial  pla'ma^. — A  particular  plumage,  peculiar  to  the  breeding  season,  char- 
acteristic of  some  birds. 

O. 

Oblique'. — Indirect ;  crossing,  or  running  diagonally. 

Ob'long. — Longer  than  broad. 

Obscure'.— Dark  ;  not  evident ;  faintly  marked  ;  little  known. 

Obtuse'. — Blunt    OppK)sed  to  acute, 

Ooclp'ltal.— Pertaining  to  the  hind-head  or  occiput 

Oc'ciput.— The  hind-head. 

Ochra'ceons. 

Och'reous.         V  A  brownish  orange  color,  or  intense  butf. 

Och'pey. 

O^kc'tory. — Pertammg  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

Oliva'ceous. }  ^  greenish-brown  color,  like  that  of  olives. 
Olive.  >      ^ 

Omniv'orous. — Feeding  upon  anything  eatable  ;  eating  indiscriminately. 

OOlog'icaL — Pertaining  to  o<)logy. 

OOl'ogy. — Tlie  science  of  birds*  eggs. 

Opaque'. — In  descriptive  ornithology,  the  opposite  of  metallic,  or  brilliant,  dull  or 
without  gloss. 

O'raL — Pertaining  to  the  mouth. 

Op' bit — Eye-sock  et 

Or'bital  Rini;. — A  ring  or  circle  of  color  immediately  surrounding  the  eye. 

Op'dep. — In  classification  a  group  between  family  and  class. 

Ornithoro^. — The  science  of  birds. 

Os  cininc. — Pertaining  to  the  Oscines;  musical  or  capable  of  singing. 

Os'clnes. — The  name  of  a  natural  group  of  singing  passerine  birds,  comprising  the 
singing-birds  par  excellence^  characterized  by  a  highly  specalized  vocal  appa- 
ratus. 

Outer  Web. — The  outer  web  of  a  feather  is  that  farthest  from  the  central  line  of  the 
body  ;  in  wing-feathers  it  is  that  farthest  from  the  base  of  the  wing,  or  toward 
the  outer  edge  of  the  wing. 

O'yal. 
O'vate. 
Ovoid. 
Ovoid'aL 

a  num.  }  ,p|^^  organ  in  which  eggs  are  developed. 

Ovip'aroua— Producing  eggs  which  are  developed  after  exclusion  from  the  body. 
Oviposi'tion.— Act  of  laying  eggs. 


*  Egg-shaped  ;  in  a  general  sense  oblong  and  curvilinear. 
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!  Purlainiiig  lo  a  rnnmli  o 


Pal'msw.  I 
PaJ  niMted.  [ 
Pttl'mliK^.  f 

pBlndit-ulr.— Mareh-lnba  bluiin  g. 

Pal'udln«. 

PttlUBlrlne. 

Pup  Ilia.— Small  floBhy  nippltvllho  prominence. 

Par'aalio.— In  Oology,  a  Hpec'ies  which  uoastmcte  no  DOHtaiid  performs  Done  of  the 
duties  orincubaitOD  or  rearing  of  the  young,  but  liupoaea  on  other  birds  tot 
IbJH  purpose.  A  pariisiUo  Hrd  la  Also  ftHpevles  which  obtalas  iisTooJ  bysyate- 
DiAliiAlly  robbing  other  speoieS;  as  the  Parasitlu  Jaeger  (•yferoorurtHriji 
sMieiis).     BalU  Eagle  (Haliceelua  lencoeephalaa). 

ParaNl'ilc— Kabimally  making  iise  of  othor  birds'  neaW. 

PaaaereiB.— A  group  of  birds  Indiiding  the  ap&rrows  and  all  thebigber  blnl^ 

Pas'aerlne. — Sparrow-like.     Belnngiiig  to  the  group  of  Faaserta. 

Pearl  Blue. —  A  very  pale  purplish  blue  color. 

Pearl  Gray.— A  very  pale  del iL'ate  blu&^niy  fOlor,  like  lb e  mantle  oroertatn  KUlI>f 

Peir'tlnate.      (  Having  lootli-llke  projecuons,  like  those  of  a  comb,  as  In  tbe  toeai^ 


Pec'Unated.  i     a  heron  o 

Pec 'loral.— Pertaining  lo  the  breast 

Pctyina.— Tbe  breasL 

Pelagic. — Fre(|ueiiling  the  high  seaa. 

Phase,— Used  Diore  especially  In  the  case  of  diehromatin  ipeoles,  ai 

itticphusc,  theru/e«renC  pAture,  flc. 
Pi'ci. — The  name  of  a  natural  group,  or  order,  of  aygodactyle  birds,  uouiprisinv  tl 

woodpeukers  and  wryneck*. 
Pis'  ment.— Col  or  in  g-ujatler. 

■uir*""'    ( "^^^  '^P  ■  ^P  "^  head  from  base  of  bill  lo  nape. 
Pink.— A  dilute  rose-red  tolor. 

Plu'nat«.     )  Hiving  little  wing-like  tulta  of  elongated  feathers  on  the  eide  of  the 
Pinnated.  S     neck. 
Piu'lallcd. — Having  tlie  central  tall-feathera  elongated  and  narrowly  acuminate   as 

in  the  male  Pintail  Du,:k  {Dufil<^  acuta). 

Plscl  t'  otuus Fish-eating. 

Plu'itiaee.- The  leathers,  collectively. 

PluRi'beous.- A  deep  blulsli-gray  color,  like  tarnished  lead  ;  lead-color. 

Pnlyg'amou!!  — Mating  with  many  feinnles,  as  the  domestic  cock. 

Puele'rior. — (Upper  or  Lower)  Pans. — The  hinder  balf  of  a  bird,  abovo  or  l)elow. 

pI^'I^wwI'.  I ^'^^ °^' "' p™'"io'-  'o.  i''« eye- 

Pow  der-down  Fcntli'ers.— Peeulinr  Imperfect  feathers,  in  a  matted  pati^'h,  which 

grow  continually,  and  at  constantly  break   down,  witli  a  scrufy  exloliaiinii, 

and  pervaded  with  a  greasy  substance:  they  are  especially  coaapicuous  in 

the  heron  tribe,  but  are  also  found  elsewhere. 
Primary Any  one  of  the  qulll-feathersofthe  ''  hand-wing."  usually  nine  lo  eleven 

in  number.     Used  chiefly  in  Uio  plural,  as  distinguished  from  the  socondnrics 

or  those  remiges  which  grow  upon  the  forearm. 
Pri'mary  Cov'erts. — The  aeries  of  stilT  feathers,  usually  corresponding  wilh  tho 

primaries  in  ibcir  graduation,  which  overlie  the  basal  i>ortlou  of  the  latter. 
Punc  Tate.— D<)lted. 

Pupil Central  black  disc  circumscribed  by  the  iris  ;  a  hole,  not  a  subalancc. 

Pur'lile. — A  color  intermediate  between  red  and  blue. 

Pygoi»o'(lc8.—A  group  of  swimming  birds,  containing  the  families  Podicipiduln:, 

Colymbiilie  and  ^(eidie,  distinguished  by  the  extreme  posterior  position  or 

the  legs. 
Fy  r'  I  for  m. — P  eM-BV»a\>oa, 
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Q. 

Qnad'rate. — Square. 
Qnap'ry. — Prey  of  raptorial  birds. 

QuilL — As  generally  used,  one  of  the  primary  remiges ;  and  perhaps  best  so  re- 
stricted. 

R. 

Race. — A  nascent  species  or  a  ^^form/*  which  on  account  of  the  existence  of  inter- 
mediate si>ecimens  cannot  be  considered  a  species,  no  matter  how  great  a  de- 
gree of  ditferentiation  may  have  been  reached.    Races  are  distinguished  as 
** Geographical "  and  **  Local "  according;  as  to  whether  tbey  occupy  extensive 
or  limited  areas  of  country.    Geograpliical  races  are  usually  correlative  with 
definite  geographical  areas,  being,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  geographical  varia- 
tion.— (  Ridgway, ) 
Ra'mus. — Branch  or  fork,  as  the  ramus  of  the  lower  mandible 
Rapto'res. — An  artificial  group  of  birds,  including  the  so-called  birds  of  prey. 
Rapto'riaL— Pertaining  to  the  birds  of  prey. 

Rec'trix. — Any  one  of  the  tail-feathers.    The  plural,  rectricea^  is  chiefly  used. 
Recnr'ved.— Curved  upward. 

Keflec'tion. — Change  of  color  with  different  inclination  to  the  light 
Re'i^ion. — Any  portion  of  the  body  localized,  as  the  anal  region^  dorsal  region,  etc 
Re'mex.— Quill  of  the  wing.    The  plural  remigea  is  generally  employed. 

Reiic'ulate.      )    Marked  with  a  network  of  lines. 

Reiic'ulated.    ) 

Ric'tal. — Pertaining  to  the  rictus. 

Rictus. — The  gape  ;  sometimes  restricted  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Rosa'ceous. 

Rose  Pink. 

Rose  Red. — The  purest  pK)S8ible  purplish  red  color. 

Roti'irum.— The  beak;  bill. 

Round'e<L — A  rounded  tail  has  the  central  pair  of  feathers  longest,  the  remainder 
successively  a  little  shorter.  A  rounded  wing  is  one  in  which  the  first  pri- 
mary is  short,  ^he  longest  quill  being  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth,  or  one  nearly 
midway  between  the  first  and  lasL 

Radimont'ary.— Undeveloped  ;  existing  only  in  its  beginning. 

Ruff — Set  of  lengilied  or  otlierwise  modified  or  peculiarly  colored  feathers  around 
tlie  throat  or  wliole  neck. 

Rn'ga. — A  ridge  or  wrinkle. 

Rn'goec. — Wrin  kled. 

Rus'set, — A  bright  tawny-brown  color,  with  a  tinge  of  rusty. 


^  >  A  very  pure  purplish-pink,  like  some  varieties  of  rose& 
:.   > 


Sali'va. — Spittle ;  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands. 
Scanso'rial, — Capable  of  climbing  as  a  woodpecker. 
Scap'nlar. — Pertaining  to  the  shoulder  blade,  or  Scapula 

Scapulars.     )  Feathers  of  the  scapular  region. 

Scap'ularies.  > 

Scarlet, — The  purest  possil^le  red  color,  lighter  and  less  rosy  than  carmine,  ricner 

and  purer  tlian  vermilion. 
Scolo'pacine. — Snipe-like. 

Scn'tellafe  — Provided  with  acutella,  or  transverse  scales. 
Sec'ondary  Oov'erts. — Properly,  the  posterior  row  of  wing-coverts,  which  overlie 

the  basal  pK)rtion  of  the  secondaries.    The  greater  wing-coverts. 
Sec'ondaries.  ^  rpj^^  j^^^^  feathers  of  the  forearm,  which  in  the  spread  wing 

Sec'ondary  Quills.  >     appear  in  a  continuous  row  with  the  primaries. 

Sec'ondary  Reni'Igea    ^ 
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\  Toothed  like  a  saw. 


Ser'm(ed. 
Seta  eeous.— Bristly;  brimUea 
'  8cx'a&l. — Pertaining  to  BOX. 
Shaft.— TliB  inld-ril)  of  tt  feather. 

Shank — Properly  the  ainn  or  Ublnl  sogltusnl  of  lUe  leg. 
Hide  or  Neck.— The  apauB  Included  botweea  the  cervix  and  thejugulum. 
BldeB.— The  lateral  portlooH  of  the  inferior  BiirfaRo  of  a  bird's  body,  exleoding  frmn 
aenr  the  arm  pi  Is  to  and  iadudiii);  the  HankH.      Tbe  aides  are  subdiv]«ibl*i  Into 
(I)  allies  of  breast,  (g)  sides  proper,  and  (;)}  flanks, 
'  Slai«ooior.— A  dark  gray,  or  blackish  gray  uolor,  le»s  bluish  in  tint  than  iiluoitie. 
ous  or  lead  uolor. 
Spc'cies.— Aggregate  oflndlvlduals  related  bygenoUo  succoasion  without  notable 
ubango  of  physical  c;haracters  whereby  Ihey  are  distiiigiilshed  from  all  other 
beings. 
Bpeoiric— Of,  or  relating  to  a  speclosi  n»  »iireijlc  amnn,  «pcri^e  cbaraoter. 
I  Spec'iilum.— Mirror ;  brigliUy  i-olored  area  on  the  Mcondaries,  especially  of  certalo 

Spber'IcaIr— Having  the  form  of  n  sphere  orKlobO' 
Spl  noae.  1    „      . 

.r..  ...     .  _   >    Having  spines. 


Bpl  11 


Sqmun'o 


8.— False :  ituperfect;  bastard;  rudimeniary. 

s  Prl'tiiary.— The  Hrsl  prinuiry  when  inucli  redutwd  In  sli'*. 

s  Wing.— The  alula  or  bastard  tuinp, 

)  Sualy ;  scale  like. 


i  Streaked. 


BtMgp. — Used  specially  for  the  progressive  plumages  ot  birds,  as  the  adult  »ta!/«, 

down}/  stage,  eta. 
,   Bteganopo'dea.— A  group  of  "Swimming  Birds"  cbonuiterlted  by  havingthe  hind 

toe  united,  on  the  inner  side,  to  ilie  fuoer  anterior  one  by  a  full  web. 
HIi'AK  nlnin.  — Maullo;  biu-V  uud  folilyil  wiiiK^  Inken  lo^-elber.     Same  as  jialUum. 
St  raw-col 'or. —A  very  light  impure  yellow,  like  oured  straw. 
Strl  ate. 

Sipident.— .Shrill. 
8ut>-l>a'sal — Near  the  base. 

Subfuni'lly. — A  sub-division  of  a  family  Including  one  or  more  genera 
Subge'nue.— A  sub-division  of  a  genus,  of  indefinite  value,  and  frequently  not  rec- 
ognised by  name  except  in  tho  grouping  of  species. 
Stib-or'der.— A  group  intermeiliate  in  taxonomlc  rank  between  an   order  ami   a 

8ul>-epe'cies. — A  nascent  species;  a  variation,  usually  gef^raphical,  of  a  species, 
but  not  accorded  full  speuiBc  rank  on  account  of  the  incompleteness  of  its  dif- 
ferentiation ;  heiii^c,  usually  a  geographical  race  or  form. 

Shbn'laie.— Awl-shaped. 

Bul'phur  Ycl'low.— A  very  pale 
gamboge  or  lemon-yellow. 

Suiiercfl'lary, — Ab("o  the  eye. 

SniK-rlor'.— Lying  over,  al"ove  or  uppermost. 

Supra-aurl'cular. — Situate  above  the  auriculars. 

Su'pra-iir'bltal.— Situate  over  the  orbit. 

Synonym.— A  different  word  of  the  same  or  similar  uioaiiing.     Also  written  «yn- 


8  orange  in  tint  than  dilute 
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T. 

Tail. — See  cauda, 

Tail-cov'erts. — The  most  posterior  feathers  of  the  body,  or  those  which  immediately 
cover  the  basal  pK)rtion  of  the  tail. 

Tar'saL — Relating  the  tarsus. 

Tap'sus.— In  descriptive  ornithology,  the  leg  of  a  bird,  or  that  portion  from  the  foot 
(that  is,  the  toes)  to  the  hed  Joint 

Taw'ny — The  color  of  tanned  leather. 

Tax'idermisr.— A  i>erson  who  prepares  and  preserves  the  skins  of  animals,  with  the 
view  to  imitate  their  appearance  in  life. 

Taxid'eriuy. — Art  of  preparing  and  preserving  skins  so  as  to  represent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  living  animal. 

Terminal. — At  the  end. 

Properly,  the  inner  quills  of  the  wing,  growing  from  the  elbow  or 
humerus  and  usually  more  or  less  concealed  (in  the  closed  wing) 
by  the  longer  scapulars.  Frequently,  however,  the  graduated  inner 


Ter'tials. 
Ter'tiaries* 


I      secondaries  are  incorrectly  so-called,  especially  when  distinguished, 
(      as  they  very  often  are,  by  different,  color,  size,  or  shape. 
Thorac'ic — Pertaining  to  the  chest  or  thorax. 
Tho'rax.— The  chest ;  segment  of  the  body  enclosed  by  ribs,  sternum  (breast-bone), 

and  certain  vertebra;,  containing  heart  and  lungs. 
Throat.— In  descriptive  ornithology,  the  space  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw, 

including  also  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foreneck. 
Tib'la,— Principal  and  inner  bone  of  leg  between  knee  and  heel ;  but  in  descriptive 

ornithology,  called  "thigh." 
Tib'ial.— Pertaining  to  the  tibia. 

To'mium. — The  cutting-edge  of  the  mandiblea    Plural  tomia, 
Totiparmate. — Having  all  four  toes  webbed. 
Transverse'. — Crosswise ;  in  direction  at  right  angle  with  longitudinal  axis  of  the 

body. 
Tridac'tyle.— Three-toed. 
Trino'miaL — Composed  of  three  names.    In  Biology,  a  name  composed  ol  three 

terms, — a  generic,  a  specific,  and  a  subspecific 
Tmn'cate  — Cut  squarely  off. 
T3rp<N — Of  various  significations  in  ornithology.    The  type  of  a  g^nus  is  that  species 

from  which  the  generic  characters  have   been  taken,  or  which  is  specified  as 

the  standard  ;  the  type  of  a  species  is  the  particular  specimen  from  which  the 

species  was  originally  described.    The  type,  or  typical,  form  of  a  group  is  that 

which  answers  best  to  the  diagnosis  of  that  group. 

U. 

Un'der  Parts. — The  entire  lower  surface  of  a  bird,  from  chin  to  crissuni,  inclusive. 
Un'guis. — A  claw. 

Up'per  Parts. — The  entire  upper  surface,  from  forehead  to  tail,  inclusive. 
U-shaped. — Having  the  form  of  the  letter  U. 

V. 

Vane.— The  whole  of  a  feather  excepting  the  stem. 

Vari'etal. — Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  a  variety. 

Varl'ety. — Properly,  an  individual  or  unusual  and  irregular  variation  from  the  nor- 
mal type  of  form  or  coloration,  as  the  various  breeds  or  "strains"  of  domestic 
animals.  I^ut  the  term  is  often,  though  improperly,  applied  to  subspecies,  or 
geographical  races. 

Vent,— The  anus. 

Vent  ral. — Pertaining  to  the  belly. 

Vent  ral  Re'ftlon. — The  feathers  surrounding  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  vent. 


lot 
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Termtc'ulatp. 

\'ermio'ulitt6(L       I  Marked  witli  Irre^lar  Tmc  Unes,  Uk^  tbo  tracks  of  small  n 

Vermlc'alatlon.     ) 

Ver'mllWtm.  'Shaped  like  s  wonii ;  as  a  woodpecker's  tongue. 

V^rmll  Ion. — A  very  fine  red  color,  IJghUr  and  lesr  rosy  Lbau  tiarmiiie,  and  iinl  so 

puro  or  rich  as  scarlet. 
Vcr'iiHi — Porialning  to  spring. 

VlbHnaa  — Bristly  or  briBilc-Upped  feather  about  the  mouth  of  a  bird. 
Vina'ceons.— A  browiibli  pluk,  or  delicate  brotvDlsh-purple  eolor,  like  wine-drtfitcs; 

asolt  delii.'ale  wine-colored  pink  or  purple. 

VIlllM. 

VlolA'ce< 

Vln'i'cral. — Portainlng  to  the  vispera. 

VIs'cuB.— Any  interior  or^an  of  the  body,  but  espe<^ally  of  the  digestive  system. 

Tlie  stoDiacli  is  a  rijrcuji .-  the  inlMlinet  ar«  eiaeera. 
V-Bhitped-— Having  the  fonn  of  the  letter  V. 


•   A  purpllsh-blu<!  color,  like  IhepetaUof  a  violet. 


I 


W. 
W*Kh'ed.— Aa  il  overlaid  with  a  thin  layer  of  different  nolor. 
Wa'Ted.— Mnrked  with  narrow  undulating  lines  oTi.-o\oT. 
Web — The  thin  iHirL  or  vane  of  a  feather  on  either  side  of  the  shaft. 
Whta'kored. — Harlng  lengthened  or  bristly  featliers  on  the  chseks. 


eHrpumference  of  n  body. 


Zone.— A  broad  band  of  color,  completely  encirclin 

Zoaiog'lfal.— Pertaining  to  EoOlogy. 

ZoAI'aKy.— Natural  history  of  animals,  of  which  ornithology  is  one  departtnenL 

Kygodac'if  le. — Yoke-toed ;  having  the  loea  In  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind. 
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A. 

Acantbia,  239 
linaria,  229 

Aooipiter,  120, 128, 386 

atricapillus.  12a  124, 349, 
cooperi.  122, 33d,  849, 886 
veloz,  12a  S30, 848, 866 

Aodpitrinas,  117 

Aotltis,  94 

macularia,  94 

.£gialtti8,99 
meloda,  101 
semlualmata,  100 
vocffera,  99 
wllsonia,  103 

Agelaius,  210 

phoeniceus,  2  0 

Alz.8a40 

sponsa,  80,  40 

Ajaja  ajaja,  54 

AlaudH  arvensls,  196 

Alaudidfp,  197 

Alocdinidoe,  162 

Alcidte,  8 

Aloyones,  162 

Alle,  10 
alle,  10 

Allince,  10 

Ammodremu^,  234 

sandwlcheoses  savanna,  234 
savannarum  passerinus,  285 
henalnwii,  236 

Arapelidit,  257 

Ampelinne,  258 

Ampeli8,258 
cedrurum,  ^&8 
garrulu8,258 

Anas,  85 

americana,  87 
bottcha8,85 
carol  Inensls,  37 
discors,38 
olhKSura,  86 
strepcra,  86 

Anatidae.  30 

Anatina;,  35 

Anhingra  anhlnfra,  28, 68 

Ani,  150 

Anis.  150 

An8ero8,30 

Anserinac,  49 

An  thus,  803 

pensilvanicus,  303 

AntrostomuB,  179 
caroi  inensls.  180 
vociferus,  179 

Apbeloconia  floridana,  199 

Apbrizidw,  108 

Aquila,  133 

obrysaetos,  133, 887, 866 


Arcbibuteo,  181, 187, 886, 887, 866  866 

la^pus  sancti-Jobannls,  181, 886, 8S6,  866 
Ardea,  28. 67 

oandiaiBBima,  60 

ocerulea,  62, 68 

efn'etta,50.60 

berodtas.  28,  57 

tricolor  ruflooUls,  61 

viruscens,  68 

Ardeidae,  54 

Ardelnte,  57 

Arenaria,  103 
interpres,  108 

Arenariince,  103 

Asio,  146,  886 

aocipltrinus,  148, 836, 861, 866 

wilsoniunus,  146, 886, 360, 806 
Auk,  6, 10 

LltUe,  10 

Auks,  6, 8 

Autborities,  list  of,  404-407 

Aytbya.  41 
affinl8,44 
americana,  41 
oollaris,  44 
marila  nearotioa,  48 
valiisneria,  42 


Baldpate,  37 

Baldpates,  37 

Bartramia,  92 
louglcauda,  92 

Becbird,  187 

Birds,  Local  f  county),  lists  of,  and  names  of  per- 
sons contributinff  the  same,  406, 400 

Birds,  an  act  for  the  Protection  of,  402, 408 
Birds  Molested  by  tbe  Sparrow,  386 
Bittern,  American,  55 
Least.  56 

Bitterns,  54,  56, 56 

Blackbird,  Cow,  209 

Crow,  114.  212.  219. 223,  224 
Ued-shouldcred.  212 
Ked-winared,  210, 211, 212, 214 
Rusty,  ^'18 
Skunk,  206 
Swamp.  210, 212 
Ycilow-beaded,  205, 212, 213 

Blackbirds,  205, 209, 211, 221 

Black-cap,  Wilson's,  301. 

Black-bead,  43 
Bits.  43 
Little,  43,  44 

Bluebird.  241,  334,  XW 

Bluebirds,  3:10  331 

Blue-bill.  43 
Little,  44 

Bobolink,  205,  206,  207 

Bob-wbite,  105 
Florida,  106 
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8og.trotler,  110 

Cerjle,  W2 

BogBUCfcer.  T8 

oliryon.  IBS 

Bo..by,lT.« 

Clurturinie,  IK 

UODOM.  ru7 

Cb^tun.  ISS 

umheliuMOT.SM 

IwloBlca,  1st 

BoUurliuB.  6* 

Chalk-Hoe.  83 

Bum  u  run.  U 

CharadriuB.  B7 

d<uuimcuii.  M 

Bquatarobi.  97 

Boiiiily  «r  ■■  Sculp  '■  Aot  lit  IBgS, . . .  .BW 

l-haraJnldiv. « 

Drunt,  Gl 

CharllLDeltB.  U 

Hntnu,  M 

albrulH.  iS 

LmnilulH,  SI 

Chut.!«.!!;i.27B 

Bubo.  1U,8» 

Chelidun.  £55 

virffluinDug.  Ifltt,  338. 3H  sea 

erytbtugaster.  S» 

Chen. 19 

Buni„-iii>.ri.(S 

Uuiiung.  UlHck-throaUid.  M 

bfS'VtSl^ulvBlto,  4a 

UWy.*iDg«^aa 

Cberrr-bliU.  2S» 

iDdlKU.  MX 

Cbern-.l.lrd«.ilfie 

BtMw.xa 

Chewink,  »4 

TnwunDd-a,MlL 

('hiDkadts.  ail.  31T,  SIS,  mg 

ButDhur-blrd.antBI 

C«r«l,iia.aiJ,i!il».a!0 

Butu tier- birds.  2<I0 

Chlokadet*  M7 

Butio.  VM.  ISU,137,3BB 

Chitken.  Huthcr  Ckrey's,  J7 

bur,.„i,s.  iai.j36,34».sea.                   i 

rhrok-will,  Ito 

rbiT.iiy.a(8.2.o.ai 

Ground.  SU!                                    ^^ 
Chlmnc-y-blrd,  183                                  ^^^^1 

iJii«iiu»,  lai.  iM.  aaB.3H.aai 

BWHliiniiil.  3SI).  3aa 

Cbuok-wllfs-wldow,  I8D                      ^^^^H 

Bullei^baH.  15 

Bueh-bim.  244 

CivoRiidUsS                                     ^^^^H 

Buttcr-blrda.  ^on 

r.rcl.il.ilB.Ba6                                           ^^^H 

Butxanb.  Turkey,  Ut,  110.  Iltf 

BuEmnls.  li; 

""aSKr                 1 

a 

CalCBrluB.  M 

iHPIKinicUA,  SS 

Clfl.lBUlu.  40 

by  em  a  lis.  46 

CBlidHB.K7 

ttrenariii.  87 
C»lkij-back,  103 

Ciii'imla.aaa 
rlpana.  ^ 

CaiJLpPFiIji  callfDmLc&i  IW 

Coeejtnai,  ISa 

CanvaB.buck.42,43 

Coccyiua.  leO 

Caniinal.  HIi 

Card  [Tia  J  is,' SIS 

uuraluB,  178 

u-rdtuBlliMi 

Coliniia.  IW 

CniidiitUB.  2^ 

vlrKliilanus  106 

BundBnuB,  tO« 

Catbfttl.  »U.a)3 

ColumUr,  110 

CbihumtH,  117 

CciurabldiL-.  no 

Colymbus  i.  3 

Catburtes,  11& 

CantaHrElda;,  114 

Compscthlyp^m 

Codiir-biid.  %T,SGS 

«ujtn«ina.  an,  S7« 

Cedur- birds.  1,0 

ConioMUS,  117.  im 

pilB.tus.l7a,m,I7« 

:ool  7S 

Copphl.  B 

AmtrfcflD.  14 

Cecliu*.  U.  10 

I^eii.  47.  4tl 

'SiaSiS  10 

Cools.  87,  74 

Ccrtliiii,  al.n' 

Coriiemeker,  Hed.  M 

Connorant.  ffi 

Cormoraiita.S».W.81,88 

(umillHriBamorlowuuBia 
Cenhildicaia 
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Corridfp,  198 

Corvina9, 201 

Ck>rvu8,20U801 

americaous,  202, 204,867 
conix  principalis,  m 
Ofisifraffus,  204, 867, 891 
sinuatus,  201 

Cotumiz  coturnlx,  104 

Cowbird,  2(X>.  209. 210, 263 

CoTvbird»,  327 

Crane,  Bigr.  57 

Green- leirged,  65 
Lanre  White,  50 

CreeiJer.  Brown,  272, 8ia.  814 
Black  and  White,  273 

Creepers,  313 

CroMsbill.  American,  228,  220 
Mexican.  22K 
White-winged,  229 

Croesbills,  224, 226, 2S8,  S29 

Crotophaga  ani,  159 

Crow,  American,  198, 202 
Carriun,  117 
Common.  204, 367 
Fish.  19K,  j;04,  367 
Uain.  160,  161 

Crow,  Fish.  Examination  of  Stomachs  of  the,  391 

Crows,  198,  201.  203, 219 

Crj-mophilusfuIicariuB,  77 
i'ood  of,  307-395 

Cuckoo,  Rlack-billed,  159, 161, 162 
Yeilow-billed,  159, 160, 161, 162 

Cuckoos,  6, 159 

Cuculi,  159 

Cuculidtc,  159 

Curlew,  Eskimo,  96 
Long-billed,  05,  96 

Cyanocitta,  199 
cridtata.  199 
oristata  tlorinoola,  190 

Cygninuc,  51 

Cypseli,  182 

D. 

Dabchick,  5 

Datlla,  39 
acuta,  39 

Dendroica,  279 

testlva,  269, 279, 280 
auduboni,2»Bi,2t« 
black  burniae,  269, 287 
cterulea.  2o9. 284 
caerulescens.  269, 281 
castant- a.  284, 285, 286 
ooronata,  269. 281 
discolor.  270.  293 
dominica.  2;0,  288 
kmlandi,  270,  ;<>90. 291 
maculosa,  269.  283 
palmarum,  2KS 
patmarum  hypochr^'sea,  282 
pensyivanica,  260, 2b4 
BtriHta.  2)« 
tigrina.  ;:79 
towiisendi.  290 
viKOrsii.  270.  291 
vlrens.  270, 2h9 

Dlckcissel,  224,249,250 

Dipper,  4 
Little,  4 

Diver.  3 

Great  Northern. 6,  7, 8 
Hell.  4 
Little  Hell,  3 

Divers.  7 

Dolichonyz.  205 

oryzlvoruB,  205, 207 


Dough-biid,  96 

Dove,  110, 208 

Mourning,  110, 118 
Sea,  10 
TuHle.  118 

Dovekie,  10 

Doves,  110 

Dowitcber,  82 

Dryobates.  166 
borealis,  167, 177 
pubescens.  166 
villosus,  165 
villosus  audubonil,  178 

Duck.  Acorn,  40 

American  Scaup,  48 
Black,  36 
Buffle-head,  30, 37 
Crow,  74 
Dipper,  3 
Dusky.  86 
Fish,  32 
Gray,  86 
Lesser  Scaup,  44 
Little  Fish.  8. 4 
Long-tailed,  46 
Pintail.  39 
Raft,  44 

Ring-necked.  44 
Ruddy,  m,  48.  49 
Spine- tailed,  48 
Summcrf  40 
Surf.  48 
Wood,  30, 84,  40,  41 

Ducks,  30, 31,  35, 38, 41 

Dunlin,  American,  86 

K. 

Eagle,  Bald,  188, 135, 136, 141,  857, 866 
Black,  136 

Golden,  117, 133,867,366 
Gray,  135 
Washington,  135 
White-beaded,  133 

Eagles,  117, 135 

Ectopistes,  HI.  408 
migratorius.  111,  406 

Egret.  American,  59, 00 
Little  White,  60 

Egrets,  64, 57 

Elder.  American,  47 
King,  46 

Elanoides,  118 

forllcatus,  118, 347, 366 

Emberlza  hortulana,  206 

Empidonax,  187, 195 
acudicus,  195 
flaviventris,  195 
minimus.  197 
pusilius  traillli,  196, 197 

English  Snarrow,  Stomach  Contents  of,  397,  398, 
399 

Ereunctes.87 
pusilius,  87 

Erismatura,  48 
rubida,  48 

P. 

Falco.  187.  336 

columbarius.  139,  857,  366 
mexicauus.  :i')7,  366 
peregrinus  anatum,  187,  857,  866 
sparverius,  140.  262.  336, 358,  366 

Falcon,  Prairie,  a57.  366 

Falcon,  Winter,  129 

Falcones,  117 

Falcons,  117, 137 

Falconidte,  117, 140, 141 
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Finch.  CnmBon.  m,  91 

Qraj-baclt. « 

sr-? 

Orebe.l.tB.4,».lS,« 
Homed.  3. 4 

Purple,  s*.  zr. 

FlO0hea.a!«.!»l 

Ked-ueuked.  S 

Sire-blrt.  !)« 

UolbocU's  S,  3 

Orebca.1.6 

Ftah-duck.  31 

Orei-n-Llnl.2«                                                                    -m 

Pllclicr.  IW.  1;B 
PI;oMtcher.  Aoailinu,  110,  IHT 

UreslMUlHu 

Liniitt.  lh; 

GroEbuik.  Blue.  2<7,  M8                                     ^^^^H 

UllVMlJed.  IW 

Plae.  »H,  aM                                                ^^^^H 

Tralira.  IBB.  IW 

Onwbi»ks.S£5.2»                                            ^^^^H 

VoUow-beJIKxl,  IK 

Gmuie.  IM,  lOJ.  107,  la),  9X1                              l^^^^^l 

riywitabiT*.  l«t 

Kulled.  lOi.  lUT.  m                                      ^^^^M 

FI]-u|i-tb»<.Ti«k.(B 

Ouaru,  altiB.  M                                              ^^^^H 

Ftm(i;r0ula,  U 

GulllemoU  9. 10                                             ^^^^^H 

llluok.                                                     ^^^H 

Mandt-B.  ID                                              ^^^^H 

JVins111ldffvEU,BnT 

rulKw, » 

Oulreca.£«T                                                        ^^^H 

citrulija.  SIT                                                  ^^^^^H 

FulicliuF,  Tt 

It                                             ^^^^H 

^cpcon  Herring.  14                                )^^^^H 

a. 

Qadwall,  Sft,  BT 

Qsleoavi  lull's.  Wfi 
Baltlnu-v  lut 

UlQK-bllled.  14                                               ^^^H 

ita]liDiiKfl.M1,m 

WlDUr.  14                                                      ^^^^H 

dolluati.  tU 

OiUlB.  lOL  11. 13. 11.  IS.  17.  IS                           _^^^^H 

Galilnuiu.  :a 

SkU>.  ID.  U                                                 ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

Oalllniile,  Plortdi.  73 

^^^^^^H 

Hurplo,  73 

HBbio.  a4fi                                 ^^^^^^H 

ludovlcloaa.  MB                          ^^^^^^^^^H 

8allla>illn!r.  72 

Baliieetiu.  13^           _      ^              ^^■^^■^^■B 

□iioticu.  la 

Qeotlilvpls.  m,  SM 
BKllls.  xm 
luminiiu.  £71.  SM 

tnohas.  271,  as'  ' 
Qlauolcmetta,  44 

Gloaaary  of  TecliuiuuJ  TcJina.  41 
ODnTcalvlicr.  BlUB-Brny.  ^JZ< 
GnBlcnlchers,  3W,  323 
OiulsuiikBrB.  17B 
Godwit.  HudBonlon,  88 

Murbled.  W 
Ooldcn-cye,  Amerloan,  44,  46 
Goldflocb.  £24. 3).  SI 
Golden- nibiii.  SW 
Golden  vlDg,  let 
OoDBnodcr.  31,  S2 
Oome.  Blue.  49 


CuiiHda.  m  ISO 


OoBbawk.  I».  1».  1£A,  ISH.  8S4, 340,  » 

OoetaavkA,  UU  V^ 
Oruckle.  Droiixed,  131 

Purple.  2I1» 

ItuBty.  :i8 
Oraokleo.  Purple.  3X7 


rpbulun,  1%,  Si 
UaojimK-tiiTd.  :i]e,°i; 
Hantr-nest.  SI  7 


Huwk.J 

Blaok/lUI.  li 


xuutf,  137,  i38.Bta.36T.aae 
Fisn.  117.  mils 

~nul-fooIcd.  1S7.  1% 

CD.  in? 
-OQB-tBUcd  Chlokpn.  laa 
MHrah.  117,  119,3:11.  USB.  HT.  n 
'arlTldge,  lai 


Ked-lailed,  ISS,  1£7.  ISS,  1%  339.  330,  340.  3S0, 

ar^i,  3rd,  363.  KM,  308 

Bougb-lPirei^.  1IT,  l:^H34,3».3M.II&7,  aae 
Hburp-sblDDed.  ]»).  la^  334.  3IU.34N3(]a 
Sparrow.  IM.  117.  1^  IX,  141.  t&&.  Xi,  .Oo.  SK. 

:««,  368.  am.  3s« 

EWRiiisoD'K  366.  aes 
HawkikllT.  119.  ISO.  U4.  333,334.  33.V  330,  SUT.  338. 
341. 34£.  313,  344,  3t&  34(1, 347.  JM 
ke  and  OwIk,  Food  of.  348 
Hell-divcre,  I 
Hclmlnl1inpbllB.£T» 
celata.  tK 
ubrysiptera.  £68.270,  gn 
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Helmintbopbtla,  leuoobronohialis,  277 
peretrrina,  2S78 
pinu8.  ;!0t»,  275. 277 
rutlcapilla,  288, 277 

HelmltberuB,  274 

vermivorus,  288, 274 

Hen.  Indian,  66. 180 
Mud,  88,81),  74 
Prairie.  104 

Herodli,  54 

Herodiones,  53 

Heron,  Black-crowned  Night,  64 
Great,  68 

Great  Blue,  67, 58. 83 
Green,  81.  83. 84, 85, 114 
Little  Blue.  81. 82, 88 
Little  Wtute,  82 
Louisiana.  81. 82, 63 
Nlgiit.  83.  85. 88 
Rnnwy.  80.  81.  63 
Tellow-crowned  Night,  86 

Herons.  28.  53. 54. 57 
Great  Blue.  28 

Hlck>up.  195. 196 

High-bolder,  184 

HirundinidflE>,  252, 267 

Humming-bird.  3^ 
Huby-throated,  183 

Humming-birds,  183, 184 

Hydrocbelidon.  23 

nigra  surlnamensis,  23 


Ibldidfc,  53, 54 

Ibis.  Glossy,  58 
White,  54 
Wood,  53 

Ibises,  53 
Wood,  58 

Icteridflc  205 

Icterla,  272, 299 
virens,  271, 299 

Icterus.  214 
galbula,  218 
spurius,  214 

lotlnia.  118 

mississipplensis,  118. 347,  368 

Indigo- bitd.  224.  248,  308 

lonomis.  73 
martinica,  73 


Jack-daw,  Wblte-eyed,  224 

Jack-snipe,  80, 84 

Jaeger,  11 

Parasitic  12 
Pomarine,  11 

Jaegers,  10, 11, 12, 13 

Jay,  Blue,  196. 19n,  200, 251 
Canada.  199, 201 
Florida  Blue,  199 
8crub.  199 

Jay-bird,  199 

Ja>'8, 198, 199, 200, 318 

Junco,  224,  240 

hyemalis.  240, 282, 283 
Slate-colored,  240 

Juree,  244 


K 


KlUdeer,  99 
Kllldecra,  97,  100 
Kingbird,  187. 188, 180 
Kingfisher.  188 
Belted,  182 


Kingfishers,  168, 168 

Kinglet,  Golden-crowned,  8S0. 821, 8SS 
Ruby-crowned,  8^0,  821, 32S 

Kinglets,  320 

Kite  Mississippi,  118,  847,  368 
Swallow-tailed,  118, 347, 886 

Kites,  117 

Knot,  83,  84 

Kittiwake,  18, 17 

Kow-bird,  160, 181 


Laniidffi,  259 

Lanius,  280 

borealis,  260, 26S 
ludovlcianus,  26a  261, 268 
ludovlcianus  ezcubitorides,  260, 262 

Lanivireo,  283 

Lark.  Brown.  808 
Horned.  197, 196 
Prairie  Horned,  198 

Laridfe,  11, 13 

Larime,  13 

Parus,  14, 15, 18 

argentatussmithsonianus,  14 
atricilla,  15 
delawarensis,  14 
Philadelphia,  18 

Letter,  from 

Bicknell.  Eugene  P.,  338 
roues.  Dr.  Elliott,  337 
Fisher,  Dr.  A.  K.,  a% 
Henshaw,  H.  W..  336, 337 
Mernam.  Dr.  C.  Hart,  834, 335 
Hidgway,  Robert.  33) 
Stejneger,  Dr.  Leonhard.  336 
Turner,  Lucien  M.,  337, 338 

Limicolae,  75 

Limosa.88 
fedoa,88 
hfemastioa.  88 

Lougspur,  Lapland,  232, 233 

Loon.  6,  7.  8,  45 
Red-throated,  8 

Loons,  31 

Lophodytes,  83 
cuculiatus,  33 

Loxia.228 

curvirostra  minor,  238 
curvirostra  strickiandi,  228 
leucoptera,  229 

M. 

Macrochires,  178 

Macrorhamphus,  88 

gnseus,  82 

Mallard.  35,  36 
Black,  36 

Martin,  Purple,  2SI,  254 

Mcadowlark.  213, 214 

Megascops.  154, 3:)8, 366 
asio.  154,  338,  368 

Moianer|)es«  172 

carol  in  us.  173. 174,  178 
erythrocepbalus,  172 

Mcleagrinne,  109 

Mcleagrfs.  109 

gailopavo,  100, 110 

MelospizH,  242 
fasciata.  242 
georgiana.  243 
lincolni.  242 

Merganser.  31 
American.  31 
Hooded,  32, 33, 84 
Red- breasted,  32, 33 


HlurapodJdtP.  IS 
MlKniDtR.  Some  Noci 
Ulniliiie.  301 
lluuua.»lt 

tnlyelctlo.  3M 
Kniottlto,  £73,  KSI 


0«1,  Bam.  H3,  Hi.  itH,  1*«.  ISS.  WO.  3M 
Itarred.  IM.  IM.  lAI,  SW,  3<n.  WU 
'         Bumiwlog,  I&3, 3B^  au 
Cedar.  I4t.  )<a 
FlortdH  Barred,  l&l,  3tt!.  noH 
Gray.  IM 
On«l  Oray.  131 
QresI  Homed,  t<3.  IM,  IHO,  IM,  15T,  aas,  !a6. 

DM,  9W,  984,  M.  3M 
Root.  ltd.  ISO.  IH 
Loiig-eiLred.  113.  IM,  IM.  IIT.  ISO.  3»,  SflO,  Ml. 

Marsh.  IM,  )4fl 
Mottled,  lift.  lU.  im 
Kaln,  IM,  ISO 
Red.  IKt,  lU 

Baw-wbet,  IS!,  ass.  Sea 

Screeob,  li;,  lU,  150.  lU,  Ifit,  IH,  KM.  am.  3M, 
Sborl-eared,  143.  IM.  US,  14B.  UO.  B3B,  aai. 


HotothruB,  SW 

HotacllUde,  303 
rre.  10 
Brunnich'l.  10 


longirMtrl*,  OS 

Mutbutoh.  sn 

BruwD'bsKded,  Slfi.  SIT 
Ke<:-tiroasted.  3IS.  SIO 
While- tiellfed.rts.aiS 
Whlte-hrenBtsd,  BIB,  318 

Nmbatehc3S.  Ifi7,  314,  aiS,  318 

Hyotala.  I.nii 

uUHilkqi,ia£,  3ra.3bS 

Kycteo.  lo» 

nyoteu,  14-1,  iss,  3S5.  aea 

Nyutiourux.  til 
violaceus,  iki 


While,  Its 
o*ia.  4.  ita.  IM.  Its.  ite.  I4T,  tea 

3a,  313,  3H.  3tS,  34T.  8M 

P. 

Paludicoln?,  07 
Pauilloii.  143 

ballaelua  oarollneuslg,  112 
PandionlDie,  112 
Purldse,3U 
Partme,  317 

rtdBe.  101,  lOi.  107 

:&liToniiii.  101 

Porwidgn  lOi.  lOe 

Piunia.  318 

atrloapliluB,  318 

blcolor.  SIS 

oarollneiieU,  810 
I  Passer,  HU.  aCH 

UoniuBiious,210,3» 
PaascrellH,  Xta 

IliucB,  sta 
PoBBerina,  US 

oyuaott,  Sii 


ODPanodroma,  17 
Itucorhiia,  27 

OldEUUlIU  47 


Olor 


0|<on>rnl8.  SK 

Oriole.  Baltl[iii)re.£l8,eiT 

Uiehurd.  Ell,  si B,  SI 7 
Orioles,  sm 
Orlolun.  7(1.  IM 

Oiprey,  Amerlcon,  IIS 
OtocorlR.  107 

aluesrris,  IDT 

Blp>'()iri>ipnitlcula,1HB 
Oveublrd.  271,  273,  l.'7S,  ESI,  3U,  £U 
OwL  Acadian,  15S.  lliS 


canidiF.  £B 
PeIeCHnuB,!(i 

erytbrorhynohoe,  M 
Pellcaa.  Amoncaa  Whlto.  SO 

WhitB,  ill 
Pellcaaa.  SB,  3U 
Pertaoreua,  SUl 

OHUHdCIlBlH,  3)1 

Petrel.  Leuch's,  £7 
Stormy,  27 
WIlBDn'a,  S7 


Common,  IHH 
Wood.  IH.I.  IBS.  287 
PhalBCriMDracidie,  X 
PbalaorocoTBi.  IS 
lairbo.  ai 

PbaluopodldiD,  7S 
Pbalurupus,  Tfl 
ripolor.  711 
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Phalarope,  Northern,  76 
Ked,77 
Wiison'a,  76 

Phalaropcs,  76,  76 

Phalerime,  9 

Phasiani,  104 

PhasiRDidee,  109 

Phea«aot.  lOi,  106 

Pheasants,  104, 106 

Phllohela,  H,  78, 80 
minor,  78 

Phoebe,  191, 193 

Picker,  Big-wood,  164 

Pioi,  164 

Pioidfe,  164 

Piooides,  164, 166 
americanus,  164 
aroticus,  164 

Pigeon,  Passenger,  111 
Wild,  no,  111,  112, 118 

Pigeons,  110,  111,  112,  120 

Pinicola,  2^*6 

enuoleator,  canadensis,  296 

Pintail,  89 

Pipiio,  244 

erytbropthalmiis,  244 

Pipit,  American,  272, 808 

Piranga.  250 

eryrbromelas,  250 
rubra,  2d2 

Plataieidae,  54 

Plectrophenax,  232 
nivalis,  Z5& 

Plegadis,  autumnalis,  53 

Plover,  American  Golden,  98 
Black-bellied,  97,  98 
Hull-head,  97, 98 
Field,  92.  93, 98, 
Golden.  97,98 
Grass,  92, 93 
Piping.  87, 101, 102 
Ring.  100. 101 
Upland,  92 

Semipalmuted,  100. 101 
Wtiistiing  F'ield,  97 
Wil8on*a,  102 

Plovers,  97,  98 

Podici  pedes,  1 

Podioipidfic,  1 

Podilymbus,  1, 4 
p<xlicep6, 1, 4 

Poliopllla,  328 
ofcrulea,  323 

PolioptiliniB,  323 

Poocwtes.  233 
gramineus,  233 

Ponuina,  67,  70 
Carolina,  70,  206 
jamaicensis,  Ti 
novoboracensis,  71 

Potato-bug-bird,  246 

Procellariu,  27 
pelagica,  27 

Procellarildae,  25 

Progne,  253 
bubls,  253 

Protonotaria,  273 
citrea,  268, 278 

PuflBn,  9 

Pu(Hnus.26 
major,  26 

Puffins,  8, 9 

Pygopodes,  1 


Quail,  104, 105. 106, 120 
Kuropean,  104 
Migratory,  104 

Quaker-bird,  258 

Quiscalus,  219 

quiscula.  219.  224 
quiscula  aeneus,  2S4 

R. 

Rail,  Big  Red.  67 
Black.  72 
Blue,  73 

Carolina,  7a  71, 206 
Clapper.  67. 68, 69, 74 
Common,  70 
King.  67. 68 
Little  Red.  60 
Virginia,  67,  68, 68,  70,  71 
Yellow,  71 

RalU,67 

Railidfe,  67 

Ralliufe,  67 

Rallus,  67 

elegans,  67, 68 

longirostris  crepitans,  68, 74 

virgmianus,  60 

Rail-bird,  70 

Rails,  67 

Raptores,  11, 114 

Raven.  198 

Northern,  201 

Ravens,  201,  i02 

Red-bird,  216, 245 
Black-winged,  250 
Winter,  24o 

Red-head,  41,  42 

Redpoll,  224,  229,  230 

Redstart.  267, 284 
American,  303 

Reed-bird,  205, 206 

Regulinne,  320 

Regulus,321 

calendula,  322 
satrapa,  321, 322 

Rioebird,  207 

Rlcebirds,  206, 208 

Ring-neck,  100, 101 

Ris8a,16 

tridactyla,  16 

Robin,  2a),  324,  325, 827, 328 

AmeHcan,  324,827 

Ground.  244 

Wood,  324 
Robin,  Food  of,  329 

Robins,  267, 327, 328 

Robin-snipe,  84 

Rynchopidte,  24 

Rynchops.  25 
nigra,  25 


S. 


Salad-bird,  230, 231 
8anderling,87 

Sandpiper,  Ash -colored,  83 
Bartramian,  92 
Black-belJied,  86 
Least,  Ki,  87 
Pectoral.  84, 85 
Purple,  84 
Red-backed,  86 
Red-breasted,  83 
Semipalmated,  85, 87 
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BaiidpipDr.SoUt&ry.ll0.91 

f  imrmw,  Wblle-orowned.  il38 

^^^H 

BputIcd.M,U4.ijl>.lR,£H 

Wbiie-cbroHiHl.  U4.  !3a.  :sl, 

Yellow-wlnpal.SSr, 

Wtil(e-riiroped.8fi 

Sjiarrowa.  ffil.  WS 

EnKl(sh.«U,macbPODWtil>o 

.:«n.3aa.a^^H 

BeiMXuker.  isit,  lea.  167, 3I^  3la 
()r.ilil«c.  174 

Spaliilu.  IW 
oiypcaltt.  39 

VBllii»-bellled.  IflS.  I« 

Speolyto  cuniculnrlo  hrpoftn.-a. 

H.s.;»>       ^H 

BurcurhHiiiphl.  lit 

""atTA"* 

,  Itai'on.ls,  lar,  ini 

Sirfuiis.  230 

pli.Bbe.  l»l, »» 

I'liiiis.  :si 

curoimus.  nut 

SpiM.3« 

BcolopBoito.  n 

Spliellu.  S7 

^^H 

^^"v^m 

^^^H 

Hururaplllus,  ni.  STE,  198 

9,,rtif-i».a  as 

^^^^^^H 

S.,u,iWk.M 

rulluiliH.:XT.  303 

BhesriVHtFr.  ffl 

GriMlor,  n 

SteroomrlWif,  10 

Bbeldnike.  31 

eicrooranus.  11.  It 

Bbewii.k.»t 

parBBltlouB.  1* 

Sblte-poke,  SB 

Bh«velli.r.39 

SlWIlB.  IS 

aiiil]i«rum.a 
aoUKulll.  SI 

"G^iNiirthpm.affl 

^^^^^H 

M       Nur'liBm.  £M.  lUO.  ^l 
r       Wl.i>e-rumpeia«).ail.aB 

blrundu,  A              ^^^^^ 

^^^H 

8brlkw.sa9.aiU.ail,  S<e 

^"rudllill^V        ^^^1 

ttait^SK 

tK'be«rav&.  18      ^^H 

tlilll«.X» 

Slcmliiit.  17                 ^^B^H 

^B^^^^^H 

Blaklli.  I>lne.2SI 

HitU.  Z75.  :tla 

cunudt'iisU.  aifl 
curollni'iiBls,  £75,  aiB 
putillB,  817 

ekllDmer,  Blaak.  iS 
SklnimL-ra.  £4,  :iG 
8k>  larks.  IBS 
Bhuua.  lU 
BdIix:.  RiiBllab.  SO.  St 

Wllit()i:'ih'B,MI,l'1.82,8B 


BDOVbinls,  2S3.  283 
Bauwimke,  &(,  E3E,  £93 
SoiuhTltIh,  U  ^ 

■pecldbi'lli,  4e 
So™.  B7.  TO.  "1 
Bparr<iw.Cbi|ip[iiK.raa 

ii;iiKiish.  iii.iat.avii. 

Field,  £l^  SIS 
Fox.  S<3 
Qi-Hssboppcr.  SXi,  Sla 


Swum  p.  £43 
TroB.  EH.  IBS.  283 

Veapcr,333.S3S 


Chlmuey,  IDS 

Cliff,  iS(i.-iia.iSA,KA 

Itoiitrh-KiDKed,  2S3,  W 

SulKl.  =«l 

Sen.  £0 

a"ree.  ai2.Mfl 
Wblte-bellu?fl.  2SI) 
EwollOWB.  17.  £52 

Sea,  10,  IT 
Swan,  WblsUinr.M 

White.  M 
Swans.  30.  51.  G2 

Swift.  CfalmncT,  Its,  IBS 
Ewtftis  ITS,  18E.  IM 


uii[nii<L.ai7,  ?ri,xn 

puBllla,  2HT.  3U0 
Sylvlida;,  aS) 
Sympbtmla.  OS 


